














The publishers 
who are 
members of The Associated 
Business Papers 


Each identified in his Market 
Data Book listing by this line: 


Member A.B.P 


Ever since the A.B.P. started its TELL ALL 
campaign a year and a half ago, all of its 
energies and resources have been devoted to 
helping advertisers and agency people who 
are interested in getting a greater return 
from their investment in business paper ad- 
vertising. Of late, the query, “What pub- 
lications are back of this idea, anyhow?” 
has been heard with increasing frequency. 
“Due credit,” said some advertisers, “is not 
being given to the individual business paper 
publishers who are supporting this effort.” 

Well, we're human enough to like it when 
nice things are said about us, but we're 
realistic enough to know that it’s just plain 
good business to help customers get their 
money's worth out of what they buy. That’s 
all the TELL ALL program is trying to do. 

However, folks seem to want to know 
more about A.B.P., so here goes: 

The Associated Business Papers is com- 
prised of 131 privately-owned business pub- 
lications. We are all paid publications, 
audited by the A.B.C. By combining forces 
we are able to make our publications more 
useful to subscribers and can be of more 
help to advertisers who want to get a greater 
value from the space they buy. 

We know that a wider use of the TELL 
ALL copy principles will make more busi- 
mess paper advertisers better satisfied cus- 
tomers . . . hence, not so hard to sell. Then, 
too, improving the advertising is somewhat 
of a service to our subscribers, because it 


will result in an increase of informative copy 
. and business papers are read for in- 
formation, not for fun. 






Right now, we're trying to help 
advertisers use business papers 
profitably under today’s 

unusual conditions 


You space buyers have probably heard the 
boys in the copy department wrangling over 
the problem of how to advertise when sold 
out. If you have, it is partly our fault. For 
years, we have put considerable emphasis on 
the sales building end of advertising. We 
have forgotten to remind advertisers, con- 
stantly, of the many other important jobs 
business paper advertising can perform if 
properly used. 

Our current ad, addressed to advertisers 
and agency people, is captioned: “How To 
Advertise Profitably Today—by helping cus- 
tomers solve new problems.” It tells how 
advertisers have the same opportunity as 
editors to help their customers and prospects 
solve new problems, thereby maintaining 
their good will. It tells how this kind of 
advertising enables a manufacturer to help 
national defense; help his customers; help 
solve his own problems and help build a 
sound foundation for future business. It 
also makes the point that you don’t have to 
be a “big” company or “big” advertiser to 
do these things. 

If you'd like to have reprints to give to 
the men in your organization who would 
find this material useful, just send a note 
to the address below. 


“How to find out what to say in 
your Business Paper 
Advertising today” 

That will be the title of the next A.B.P. 





aid to advertisers. This booklet will c 
tain true-life stories reporting how so 
manufacturers go about finding out h 
they can advertise profitably today. It w 
tell what simple steps lead to an intim 
understanding of the customer’s curre 
needs. It will suggest how to analyze thi 
needs in relation to a manufacturer's 01 
situation, and how to go about developi 
a specific “something” to help. 

We're still collecting case histories up 
which the book will be based, so don’t « 
pect your copy for a couple of months, 
more. But send along your request no 
and we will promise to send you one ji 
as soon as it is off the press. 


Believe us, we've just start« 

We've told who we are; what we are d 
ing; and what we expect to get out of 
Yet, we’ve only just started. This is t 
A.B.P. doctrine: “A national association 
business publications devoted to increasi 
their usefulness to their subscribers and hel 
ing advertisers get a bigger return 
their investment.” It is not just a ni 
sounding phrase. We mean every word 
it. And we try to make our actions spe 
louder than words. 

But the things we are doing can be 
practical value only if they are thorough 
useful and helpful to advertisers and agen 
men. So won’t you ask us for those iter 
which you think might be of interest 
you and your associates? We'd wel 
letter telling us what you think of 
whole idea and what else we can do to 5 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS 


ABP 





A national association of business publications devoted to 
increasing their usefulness to their subscribers and help- 
ing advertisers get a bigger return on their investment. 


369 Lexington Ave., N.Y. C. CAledonia 5-4755 
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THIS ISSUE 


@ With this issue INDUSTRIAL MARKETING pre- 


sents its 1942 market and publication data num- 
ber to the field. Supplementing the monthly 
discussions of techniques and methods which 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING regularly presents, this 
factual issue, giving basic data on industrial and 


trade markets and the business papers serving 
those markets, should be an important addition 
to the working library of all interested in selling 


Goods or services to trade and industry. 
a 
} 
lity. 
AGE. 


publiche monthly, except October, semi-monthly, 
sf Adve sing Publications, Inc., at 100 East Ohio 
Nag 10. Telephone: Delaware 1337. New York 

ce: -20 W. Forty-Second Street. Telephone: 


4 9-6432. San Francisco, Russ Bldg.; Los Angeles, 
O S | St. Single copies, 20 cents, except 
Ctober 25th issue, which is not sold separately. 


Sebserig n, U. S. and Canada, $2.00 per year. 
— ibscription, $2.50 a year. Entered as 
cond < ss matter December 22, 1936, at the 


Postoffic. at Chicago, Illinois, under the Act of 
March 3. 1879, 


Copyri 1941, Advertising Publications, Inc. 
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Information for Users. , 3 







Index to Markets 


A complete and extensive list of market refer- 
ences, enabling the user to find the data on al- 
most any imaginable field of trade or industry in 
the shortest possible time. 


Index to U. S. Publications 


An alphabetical index, giving the page number 
on which detailed information for every business 
publication appearing in this volume may be 
found. More than 2,000 publications, covering 
every field, are indexed here. Canadian publi- 
cations are indexed separately, immediately fol- 
lowing United States listings. 


Index to Advertisers 


An alphabetical index of all advertisers in this 
volume, giving the page numbers on which their 
advertisements are to be found. 


Business Publications and Their Markets ......... I7 


A factual and analytical study of the uses and 
functions of all types of business publications. 
Extremely valuable as background material on 
publications in this category. 


































Business Reference Publications __ . Aone 98 











A complete alphabetical list of all year books, 
catalog files and other reference publications pub- 
lished for business. Detailed information about 
each publication appears in the section served 
by that publication. 


Canada Pe ee aE 100 


A brief resume of general business and trade 
statistics for the Dominion of Canada. 










































Present and current developments in Southern 
ndustries—particularly heavy chemical, pulp and 
paper, iron and steel, rayon, plastics, defense- 
and their demand for unprecedented utility 
growth makes the South and Southwest the fast 
est growing American market for plant equip- 
ment and supplies. SOUTHERN POWER & 
INDUSTRY, with "on the spot'’ Southern editing 
blankets this field with 15,500 copies monthly 
reaching over 10,000 plants (5,000 more in the 
South than its nearest competitor.} 


COTTON, Serving the Textile Industries, has the 
argest paid circulation of any textile publication 
not only in the active South, but among all U. S. 
textile mills. It is edited for and read by actual 
buyers (executives, superintendents and depart- 
ment heads) who are interested in machinery 
equipment and services that will improve mill 
operation and finished products. Its circulation 
parallels the buying power in each branch of the 
industry and in each section of the country. 

7,000 textile plants—4,000,000 horsepower and 
half a billion to spend annually for construction 
machinery and supplies! Record production— 
supplying army and navy as well as civilian needs 

-a consumer industry where today’s advertising 
will continue to pay dividends. 









AUTOMOTIVE . . . Accounting for over 30% 


of all new motor vehicle sales of the country, and 
showing the largest gasoline consumption per car 
of any section, the South is a high spot in the 
industry. Rapid Southern industrial and commer- 
cial expansion make it America's fastest growing 
automotive market. 

For over 20 years, SOUTHERN AUTOMOTIVE 
JOURNAL, with its 20,000 copies (ABC) has 
served the automotive interests of the nineteen 
Southern and Southwestern states specifically 
and intensively. 





ELECTRICAL .. . The Southern states embrace 
the nation's greatest potential electrical market. 
Specialized advertising and sales promotion, call 
ng for specialized media elsewhere, tend to 
merge here—calling for one paper to cover all 
the field from an intimate angle. ELECTRICAL 
SOUTH serves this purpose; it is the only paper 
thoroughly covering dealers, jobbers, contractor: 
engineers and power companies in this fast 


1evelioping market. 





HARDWARE .. . The Southern hardware mer- 
chant supplies a wider variety of needs to his 
small-town trade—his whole viewpoint is differ- 
ent—and his business paper must meet this view- 
point. SOUTHERN HARDWARE supplies the 
market reviews, the merchandising ideas that fit 
his special needs and help him to get the rich 
rural and urban business. Hence, this paper 
covers practically every hardware jobber and 
important hardware dealer in the South. 


SMilsisFie2 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Phorough Coverage of Specialized Markets 
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Information for the User 


HE Market Data Book Number of INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING is designed to supply primary information 
on industrial and trade markets and the business pub- 
lications serving those markets to trade and industrial 
advertisers and their advertising agencies. 

It is not designed to take the place of either the mar- 
ket analyst or the space buyer, but to lighten the burdens 
of those who desire market or media information by sup- 
plying basic and primary data which may serve as a 
guide in directing the course of more intensive research. 

The principal function of this issue of INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING is to bring together, in compact and concise 
form, all available statistical and research material 
bearing upon each field of trade and industry; to corre- 
late and analyze this data, and to present it in logical 
and efficient arrangement. 

To that end the principal trades and industries are 
set up as separate sections, each section containing the 
market data pertaining to that field, and a complete list 
of business publications serving the field. The markets 
are completely cross-indexed and subdivided, so that the 
user should have little difficulty in locating data about 
any field or division of trade or industry in which he is 
interested. 

The statistical material relating to each field has been 
gathered from a wide variety of sources, among which 
the various departments and bureaus of the United 
States Government, trade associations, and publications 
serving the field, are the most important. In every in- 
stance where it is possible to do so, the source of the ma- 
terial quoted is given, so that the user who may desire 
additional or more complete data may refer to that 
source. 

The data given for each field is roughly of two types: 
the first type is purely statistical, including such infor- 
mation as number of units in the trade or industry, geo- 
graphical] distribution, volume of sales, etc., etc. The 
second type deals in general terms with internal condi- 
tions in the trade or industry, such as the usual methods 
of selling, whether direct or through jobbers; the types 
and amounts of materials, equipment and supplies pur- 
chased and used within the industry; the trade practices 
peculiar to that industry; the most active business sea- 
sons, etc., etc. 

It is our belief that the classification of publications in 
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the Market Data Book Number of INDUSTRIAL MARKET- 
ING is the most accurate and helpful that has ever been 
presented. In each case a publication is listed in con- 
nection with the trade or industry it is primarily de- 
signed to serve; when, as is frequently the case, a pub- 
lication has a logical appeal to two or more industries, 
it is cross-indexed under every “secondary” appeal. Thus 
the advertiser is enabled to select those media through 
which to get the most profitable coverage of the specific 
fields in which he is interested. 


HE data covering publications is complete and ac- 

curate, including information on rates, circulations, 
mechanical requirements, closing dates, frequency of 
issue, etc. In every case where A. B. C. circulation figures 
are given, the first figure is for total net paid, including 
bulk, as shown in the publisher’s statement to the 
A. B. C. for the period ended June 30, 1941. The figure 
labeled “gross” is the total distribution figure, taken 
from the same statement. INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
assumes no responsibility for the accuracy of unaudited 
circulation figures. (NIAA) denotes publications which 
will supply information on the Publisher’s Statement 
Form designed by the National Industrial Advertisers 
Association. 

Another feature of this issue of the Market Data Book 
Number is a descriptive listing of research and statis- 
tical material issued by publications serving each field. In 
most instances copies of these studies may be secured 
without charge direct from the publishers, or through 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 

There is a special section and index for Canadian mar- 
kets and publications which the reader will find useful. 
The section listing business reference publications will 
also be found helpful. 

It is the hope of the publishers that users wil] find 
this volume of definite value, because of the concise and 
usable form in which data is presented. When more 
extensive information about a specific field or industry is 
desired, it is frequently possible for INDUSTRIAL MAR- 
KETING to supply such information, or to indicate a 
source. Requests for such co-operation will be welcomed 
by the publishers. 























An institution is an estab- 
lishment, either public or 
private, in which large 
numbers of people are 
housed, fed. All types of 
institutions are bound to- 
gether into one market by 
their common problems of 
equipping, furnishing, deco- 
rating. maintaining, re- 
modeling. and managing. 
Each institution represents 
a virtual city within itself 
and its various departments 
are specialized to perform 
a particular function. These 
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departments are served by INSTITUTIONS Magazine since each 
influences its own product requirements. 
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The readers of INSTIT 
TIONS Magazine are thc 
large consumer buyers cc 
cerned with the task 

satisfying the daily ne: 
of millions of people serv 
by their institutions. T} 
are the men and won 
who are responsible for 

actual buying of the eq 
ment and supplies used 

their institutions. They 

accustomed to purchase 
large quantities. INSTI" 
TIONS Magazine ser 
these readers by assist 


LARGE 
CONSUMER 
BUYERS 
ARE 
READERS 










them to perform this, their primary function, most efficiently. | 
their principal source of buying information. 





250,000 


readers 







to their 





products 


Editorially, 


the purpose of 
INSTITUTIONS Magazine is 
to supply 
equipment-minded 
usable, au- 
thentic, practical solutions 
institutional prob- 
lems. New and improved 


more than 


brought to 








This department is main- 


INSTITUTIONS 
MAGAZINE 


their attention and, through 
these accounts of products 
and practices, a greater 
consciousness of the need 
for maintaining the highest 
standards of efficient oper- 
ation is developed. INSTI- 







TUTIONS Magazine acts as a clearing house for information which 
will be of practical value and aid to institutional managements. 


The men and women who 
are responsible for equip- 
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ng Agency 
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The. MAGAZINE 


——_————— 


tained for the purpose of 
assisting our readers in 
solving their various institu- 
tional problems and in loca 
ting sources of supply for 
products they desire to pur- 
chase. Hundreds of requests 
for information about equip- 
ment and supplies featured 
in the advertising and edi- 
torial columns of INSTITU- 
TIONS Magazine, as well as 
a multitude of special prob- 
lems, are handled each 
month. These widely varied 


READERS' 







SERVICE 










DEPARTMENT 





requests concerning featured products form a tangible indication 
of the reader response generated each month. 


co 


( t v t Advertising Agency 
t re ecith niormatior cor 
‘ é INSTITUTIONS Maga 
d ‘ t ado which it 
c write hires IN 
STITUTIONS Magazine 901 
I e Ave e, cag i py 
! Our Te All A r which 
t the fune s and ervice 
" s ther letails at 
INSTITUTIONS Magazine 





tions can be reached, as a whole... 
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ping and maintaining of all 
types of institutions . . . the 
men and women through 
OF whom equipment and main- 
tenance products are pur- 
chased in those institutions 
at . . « These are the readers 


of INSTITUTIONS Magazine. 
INSTITUTIONS A recent survey shows that 
MAGAZINE 


TYPE 


READERS 


over 250,000 of these large 
consumer buyers are re- 
presented in the more than 
60.000 circulation of INSTI- 
TUTIONS Magazine. They 


are primarily concerned with the problems represented in the 
editorial coverage of INSTITUTIONS Magazine. 


Over 4.9 Billions is the 
dollar volume of the market 
represented by all types of 


SIZE institutions reached by IN- 
STITUTIONS Magazine. 

and This huge sum will be sub- 
stantially increased during 

TYPE 1942, a preliminary survey 
of shows. During 1941, 83%, 

of these institutions reported 

MARKET remodeling and _ re-equip- 
ping activities ... 48% of 

COVERED these institutions reported 


+} EQUIPPING « FURNISHING - DECORATING - 


TE! EFFICIENC’ 
\ AS = IS WEAPO! 


that their expenditures were 
increased over the previous 
year. There is only one 


medium through which buying factors in all classes of institu- 


. INSTITUTIONS Magazine 
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Index to Markets 





Page 
A 


Abrasives (See Metal Producing 
and Working Industries) ....283 
Advertising and Merchandising. 20 
Air Conditioning, Heating, Ven- 
tilating, Plumbing, Sheet Metal 
Working 
Alcoholic Beverages 
(See also Brewing and Malting) 
Alloys (See Metal Producing 
and Working Industries)..... 283 
Aluminum (See Metal and Non- 
Metallic Mining) 
Amusements (See Motion Pitcure 


Industry, Amusements) ......310 
Apartments (See Building)..... 75 
Architects (See Building)...... 75 
Asylums (See Hospitals, Nurs- 

Dt. citicrhsincacewaeen dee 219 
Automotive Industry .......... 45 

(See also Tires and Rubber) 
PE, rina cies kde eae 53 

B 
NE kin a enh whi eee aie 57 
Banking and Financial......... 6: 
Beauty Shops, Toilet Articles... 67 
Beverages (See Bottling, Bever- 
ages, Soda Fountains)........ 69 


Bicycles (See Sporting Goods, 
OO ae ea 
Blast Furnaces (See Metal Pro- 
ducing and Working Indus- 
NEE ers died a aera ennai aneee 283 
Boats (See Marine, Shipbuild- 
ing; Power Boats).......... 257 
Boiler and Tank Manufacture 
(See Metal Producing and 
Working Industries)......... 283 
Books (See Printing, Publish- 
Frere Te a ere 
Bottling, Beverages, Soda Foun- 
ae eT 69 
Brewing and Malting .......... 71 
Brick and Clay Products........ 73 
(See also Ceramics; Glass) 
ED oan 4 ach wo ke wae aaie 75 


Building Materials and Supplies 
(See Building; also Lumber).. 75 
Buses (See Automotive Industry) 45 


Business Equipment and Sup- 
a ee a ee 96 
Business Reference Publications. 98 
Butter (See Dairy Products, 
US a ee 135 
SBuyer’s Guide (See Business Ref- 
erence Publications; purchas- 
ee eae 98 
C 
ie 100 
sandy (See Confectionery)... .. 132 
Canned Foods, Fisheries (See 
Food Manufacturing and Dis- 
SU 6 ctse6060e Wess cece 191 


Page 
Caps (See Clothing, Men’s and 
5 er ere 121 
Carpets (See Furniture and 


House Furnishings; Textiles) .206 
Cartons (See Paper, Paper Prod- 

RE nc denn abn dokae deck 329 
Catalogs (See Business Reference 


EE: 60 tine a eiweeain 98 
Cement and Quarry Products In- 
I 6) Bia heretics Stee gona 103 
Cemeteries (See Funeral Direc- 
tors; Cemeteries)........... 204 
Central Stations (See Electrical; 
also Power Plants).......... 151 
GS SD ccc ccnveeoevades 107 


(See also Brick and Clay Prod- 
ucts ) 

Chain Stores (See Commerce and 
Distribution; Food Manufac- 


turing and Distribution)..... 127 
Cheese (See Dairy Products, 
0 Se eee 135 
Chemical Process Industries... .111 
Children’s Wear (See Women’s 
Garments, Millinery)......... 389 
Cigarettes (See Tobacco)....... 382 
Cigars (See Tobacco)......... 382 
Civil Engineering (See Engineer- 
ing Construction; Municipali- 
ties and Counties).......... 165 
Clay Products (See Brick and 
Clay Products; Ceramics).... 73 


Cleaning and Dyeing (See Laun- 
dries, Cleaning and Dyeing) . .237 
Clothing, Men’s and Boys’...... 121 
Clothing, Women’s (See Women’s 
Garments, Millinery ) 
Clubs (See Hotels, Institutions, 
Tourist Courts, Clubs)....... 
Coal 
Coffee, Tea, 
Manufacturing 
tion ) 
Coke (See Coal; Metal Producing 
and Working Industries)..... 123 
Cold Storage (See Refrigerating 


223 


(See Food 
Distribu- 


Spices 
and 


a ee ae 
Commerce and Distribution..... 127 
Commodity Distribution (See 

Freight Traffic, Shipping, 

WD noe cwadenewee 199 
Concrete Products (See Cement 

and Quarry Products)........ 103 


Confectionery 
Construction (See Building; En- 
gineering Construction) ..75, 165 
Containers (See Packaging; Pa- 
per, Paper Products)........ 325 
Conventions (See Advertising 
and Merchandising).......... 
Cooperage (See Wood-Working) .391 
Copper (See Metal and Non- 
Metallic Mining)............ 275 
Cork Products (See Wood-Work- 
ing) .391 
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Page 

Cosmetics (See Beauty Shops, 
Totiet Articios).......cccees 67 
Cotton (See Textiles).......... 378 


Crushed Stone (See Cement and 
Quarry Products Industries) . .103 
Cultivators (See Farm Operating 


os ee 180 
Cutlery (See Hardware)........ 217 
D 
Dairy Products; Produce....... 135 
Dental (See Medical, Dental) .. .267 
Department Stores............. 141 

Detergents (See Chemical Proc- 
— REE 111 
i a, re 145 
Directories (See Business Refer- 
ence Publications)........... 98 
Distribution (See Commerce and 
Ee ee 127 


(See Industrial Distribution) .227 
(See Freight Traffic, Shipping, 
Warehousing ) 
Dresses (See Women’s Garments, 
Millinery) 
Drugs, Proprietaries 
Dry Goods (See Dept., Dry Goods 


and General Stores).......... 141 
Dyeing (See Laundries, Cleaning 
and Dyeing; Textiles)....... 237 
E 
Education (See Schools).......370 
ee ae ws wie ane 151 
Electric Railways (See Transit 
4 rere 384 
Electric Refrigeration (See Elec- 
iia cei hee che ee es 151 
Electronic Industries .......... 161 


Elevators (See Grain and Feed) .213 
Embalmers (See Funeral Direc- 
tors; Cemeteries) 
Enamel (See Ceramics; Glass) . .107 
Engineering Construction...... 165 
Engines (See Diesel Industry; 
Metal Producing and Working 
Industries; Power Plants) ...145 
Engraving (See Printing).....349 
Exports and Imports 
(See also Canada) 


F 


Fabrics (See Textiles).........378 
Farm Operating Equipment..... 181 
Feed (See Grain and Feed)... .213 


(See also Flour Milling) 
Fertilizers (See Chemical Process 


PEED. cv tbbnGesaseeeme 111 
Financial (See Banking)...... 63 
Fire Departments (See Munici- 

palities and Counties)........ 313 
Fisheries (See Food Manufactur- 

ing and Distribution)........ 191 
Floor Coverings (See Furniture 

and House Furnishings)..... 206 
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Page 
Dn. «onc e's oes 185 
ey a 188 


(See also Grain and Feed) 
Food Manufacturing and Distri- 

bution (See also Meat Packing, 

By-Products ) 
Foreign Trade (See Exports and 


Imports; Canada)........... 175 
Foundries (See Metal Producing 
and Working Industries)... .283 


Freight Traffic, Shipping, Ware- 
housing 
Fruits (See Food Manufacturing 


and Distribution)........... 191 
Funeral Directors; Cemeteries. .204 
Furniture and House Furnish- 

at vas cua ae whan Oras re 

G 
ak he thea arcs ah ihe a ad 210 
Gas Appliances (See Gas)...... 210 


Gas Engines (See Farm Operat- 
ing Equipment; Metal Produc- 
ing and Working Industries) .181 


Gasoline (See Oil, Petroleum) .319 

General Stores (See Dept., Dry 
Goods and General Stores). ..141 

Glass (See Ceramics; Glass). ..107 


Gold (See Metal and Non-Metal- 
lic Mining) 
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Golf Clubs (See Hotels, Institu- 
tions, Tourist Courts, Clubs) .223 
Golf Supplies (See Sporting 
Goods, Toys) TT 
Grain and Feed errr: 
Gravel (See Cement and Quarry 
Products Industries)........ 103 


Groceries (See Food Manufactur- 
ing and Distribution)....... 191 

Gypsum (See Cement and Quarry 
Products Industries) 
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Rn ee 217 
Hats, Men’s (See Clothing, Men’s 


PTD <cxcoesxeeusaenewl 121 
Hats, Women’s (See Women’s 
Garments, Millinery)........ 389 


Heating (See Air Conditioning, 


Heating, Ventilating, Plumb- 
ing, Sheet Metal Working)... 39 
Hides and Skins (See Shoes and 
a aera 374 
Hosiery (See Knit Goods, Under- 
wear and Hosiery).......... 236 
Hospitals, Nursing ............ 219 
Hotels, Institutions, Tourist 
Re, MO i a te 223 


House Furnishings (See Furni- 
ture and House Furnishings) .206 
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Iee (See Refrigerating Indus- 
| Peer ee ee 365 
Ice Cream (See Dairy Products; 
NE one on ok pc cewedws ced 135 
Illumination (See Electrical) 151 
Imports (See Exports and Im- 
ports; Canada) 175 
Industrial Distribution 227 
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Page 

Industrial Safety (See Mfg. In- 
dustries ) 
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MATS + STEREOTYPES 
TYPOGRAPHY + PUBLICATION PRINTING 


Wherever there is a Western Newspaper Union plant there’s a specialist in publication 
printing—and we operate commercial printing plants in 24 cities. In all these and 10 others 
—34 all told—we are also equipped to produce mats of the finest quality, as well as high grade 
stereotypes. Many of our plants have direct pressure molding equipment. 





WNU’S whole feature syndicate business, serving thousands of papers for more than half 
a century, has been built squarely on the production of good stereotypes and good mats for 
ourselves. Who, then, could possibly make them better for you? 


stereotype and mat-making plants printing plants especially set up 
34 geared to serve you quickly, sat- 2 4. to handle publications and book- 
isfactorily and economically. lets, speedily and well. 


any of our cities, call WESTERN. We know how to help! 





{ If you plan to issue a convention daily in (or ro 











WNU PRINTING 
CHICAGO OFFICE SPECIALIZES IN AND STEREOTYPING 
PLANTS 
PUBLICATION PRINTING ana 
TRADE MAGAZINES HOUSE ORGANS vero BINGHAM 
CHICAGO 
CATALOGS BOOKLETS aincoewar 
DALLAS 
ee DETROIT 
Because of our specialized experience we are constantly suggesting sa——_ 
to our customers practical and valuable ideas on production which INDIANAPOLIS 
give them better books—at less cost. KAMEMPHIS 
— MILWAUKEE 
A special department in our Chicago plant specializes in advertising MINNEW YORK 
typography, fine quality electrotyping and mat-making. Many of the prmevaan 
finest national advertisements are set by our typographic department, PORTLAND 
which enjoys an excellent reputation among the nation’s leading adver- oT SAN FRANCISCO 
tising agencies. w 
e also produce mats 
and stereotypes at 
This Market Data Book, and the regular editions of Industrial oa 
Marketing, are typical examples of our Chicago plant's production. DES MOINES 
SON ITTLE ROCK 
| “Ange 
WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION SEER ry 
SIOUX CITY 
WICHITA 
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Business Publications 


and Their Markets 


HE business press is a highly selective tool for 

accomplishing a very definite advertising purpose— 
a purpose which is based upon recognition of its spe- 
cialized function. 

While business papers have been published in the 
United States for nearly a hundred years, their greatest 
development has come in the past fifty. Since 1900 in- 
dustrial and trade publications have had their greatest 
development both in number and influence. At present 
there are about 1,700 journals of this character, plus 500 
in Canada, and in addition 150 business reference books, 
which play an important part in the sales plans of 
manufacturers whose specific market is industry or 
trade. 


Because business papers cannot be used most effec- 
tively unless their markets are clearly visualized, “The 
Market Data Book,” now the Market Data Book Number 
of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, was established in 1921 for 
the purpose of presenting basic facts regarding all mar- 
kets served by business publications. 


Consideration of the general presentation of each 
market is usually followed by a more detailed study by 
the advertiser or advertising agent with reference to a 
specific product; but in the meantime a clear conception 
of the extent and character of the market, including 
number of units, volume of business, volume of pur- 
chases, extent and character of equipment and materials 
employed, purchasing methods, seasonal variations and 
current trends, makes this task far simpler than if the 
general market picture had to be developed by indi- 
vidual effort in each case. 


Since the function of the Market Data Book Number 
of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING is to provide a clear, accurate 
and concise picture of each trade and industrial market, 
it brings together data from all sources, indicating the 
authority and enabling reference to it to be made if 
desired. 

The statistical and other material now available for 
the study of specific markets is far greater than ever 
before. The United States Government, through the 
Department of Commerce, the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the Department of the Interior and the Treasury 
Department, has made available a mass of information 
useful to business. The Bureau of the Census, the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce and other 
units of the Department of Commerce offer numerous 
information services having to do with both domestic 
and foreign trade. The Census of Manufactures, pub- 
lished by the Bureau of the Census, supplies highly 
valuable data on industrial fields, while the Census 


of Business provides an accurate analysis of the trade 
channels through which the goods purchased at retail by 
the American public flow to the consumer. A _ re- 
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cent publication of the Department of Commerce, the 
“Industrial Market Data Handbook of the United 
States,” gives the county location of industrial units 
and mines by classifications and would serve as a useful 
companion to this volume. 


Special Market Studies Utilized 


N addition, the work of many business and trade 

associations includes the development of market 
data, the value of which is not overlooked in the prep- 
aration of this volume. Because the function of a con- 
siderable number of organizations of this kind includes 
trade promotion, they have found it necessary to make 
careful studies of their markets, with special reference 
to competitive conditions and trends in consumption. 
Their figures are included where available, as in most 
cases they are significant. 

The business papers themselves, because of their spe- 
cialized market function, have done an excellent job in 
surveying the fields which they cover. Variations in 
sales opportunities due to changes in methods, equip- 
ment and volume of business are constantly reported 
to advertisers by business papers. In addition to pres- 
entations of a general character, they frequently make 
surveys of markets for specific products. The value of 
these surveys is so well recognized that in many cases 
manufacturers and advertising agencies use the facili- 
ties of the business press in making market surveys as 
a preliminary to advertising and merchandising plans. 
Many surveys are available to advertisers without 
charge. A list of such surveys, which are available to 
advertisers and agencies, is included with the market 
and publication data for each field and industry. 


In addition, many of the market research organiza- 
tions whose services are constantly employed by adver- 
tisers and merchandisers are as expert in studying 
trade and industrial situations as in investigating the 
preferences of the general consumer. Special studies of 
this character often reveal not only possibilities for the 
sale of new products, but new applications for old ones; 
and in defining the attitude of the trade or industry 
toward the advertiser’s product, may frequently pay for 
themselves by revealing copy material which adds as- 
surance of success to advertising and sales promotion 
efforts. 

The function of this issue of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, 
of course, is not to take the place of the various spe- 
cialized services available for market studies, but to sim- 
plify their work by providing a base of factual data 
which will indicate the problems which are to be solved 
through investigations having to do with specific 
products. 
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Selecting Advertising Media 


HEN the market is defined and a decision made 

regarding the method of distribution and sale, the 
manufacturer is then concerned with the problem of 
selecting for advertising those business publications 
which deal with the various trade, industrial, profes- 
sional or engineering factors involved in the marketing 
of his product. It is possible in nearly every case to 
select publications designed to cover the specific market 
in which the advertiser is interested, including the trade 
or professional groups which purchase for resale or 
specify for industrial or technical use. 

The great variety of business publications available 
for specialized uses, the thorough coverage of buying 
power of industrial and trade markets which they offer, 
the editorial vigor which many of them possess in high 
degree, and the relatively low rates at which their space 
is offered, all account for the fact that more advertisers 
use business publications than any other one class of 
media. 

It has been estimated that approximately 50,000 ad- 
vertisers employ these publications. Many of them use 
no others, while most of the advertisers utilizing the 
facilities of other media also employ business journals. 
The only class of advertisers who are not generally 
able to use trade and industrial papers is composed of 
retailers. Even jobbers find it desirable to be repre- 
sented in their trade papers, both to obtain coverage 
of their regional markets and to establish demand for 
the special brands which they promote, either for the 
manufacturers they represent, or on their own account. 


Classification of Business Papers 


HE three divisions into which business papers fall 
are trade, industrial and class. The trade publica- 
tion serves the function of distribution, supplying busi- 
ness information to wholesale and retail merchants who 


buy for resale. Industrial publications deal with the 
interests of those engaged in production, and in the 
allied fields of construction, public utility operation, 
transportation and other activities where the use of 
mechanical power and equipment is important. Class 
publications are those which serve vocational activities 
involving consumption, though the element of resale is 
sometimes present, as in the restaurant field. 

Some business publications perform more than a 
single function. For example, The Iron Age serves the 
interests of distributors of iron, steel and machinery, 
as well as manufacturers and fabricators. The National 
Provisioner supplies information to wholesalers of 
meats and provisions as well as producers and proc- 
essors of packing-house products. National Petroleum 
News serves the interests of marketers of petroleum 
products, and also those of refiners and producers of 
petroleum. However, each publication usually has a 
primary function. 

Publications dealing with distribution endeavor edi- 
torially to provide information both regarding products 
and successful methods of merchandising them. Price 
information is also included in many cases. Trends, 
especially as to styles, indicating the attitudes and 
preferences of the consumer, are given much attention. 
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Retailing methods, including store arrangements, win- 
dow displays and advertising, are reported and analyzed. 
Costs of doing business are compiled as a basis for indi- 
cating the proper margin of profit which the distribu 
tor should have in order to make a reasonable profit on 
his sales volume. How to get a larger share of the con- 
sumer’s dollar is the burden of much of the editorial 
activity in this field. 

Effective coverage of wholesale and retail distributors 
is provided by trade publications. It would be almost 
impossible to find an important merchant in any line 
who does not read carefully the information furnished 
him through the pages of his favorite trade publica- 
tions. Because of the concentration of volume among a 
minority of large units, trade publications have care- 
fully developed coverage of these important establish- 
ments, but coverage of the smaller establishments is 
also available in most retail fields. 

Advertising in business papers serving the distribu- 
tive function relates both to products purchased for 
resale, and those purchased for use in the store. Adver- 
tisements of products are most successful when they 
develop the profit element, by indicating rapid turnover 
through attractive prices, good design or style values. 
Modern equipment for the store, providing better dis- 
play of merchandise or better facilities for manage- 
ment, service or delivery, is successfully advertised by 
many manufacturers through publications of this char- 
acter. 


Industrial Papers 


NDUSTRIAL publications are of many types, in- 

cluding horizontal papers which circulate broadly 
through industry, or deal with a single function common 
throughout industry, and vertical papers, which serve 
but a single industry, though covering all phases of 
that special field. 

Some professional and technical journals are classed 
as industrial, for while their readers may not be 
engaged in industrial operations, their services are 
employed as a preliminary to or accompaniment of 
industrial work, and usually involve specification or 
recommendation which influences industrial buying to 
a measurable degree. This is especially true in the engi- 
neering field. 

The information which industrial publications pro- 
vide has considerable variety. While technical informa- 
tion dealing with improvements in engineering, manu- 
facturing or operating methods is common to most of 
them, many industrial journals also provide information 
regarding markets, quoting prices on the products pro- 
duced, purchased or marketed in the field. News reports 
of important events, changes in personnel, financial 
data and similar matters are published in many journals 
of this type. 

Articles dealing with industrial progress appearing 
in the industrial press serve frequently to stimulate 
interest in the products of manufacturers, since develop- 
ments in practice usually involve changes in methods, 
materials or machinery. Consequently the advertiser 
frequently is able to profit from the editorial promotion 
of improvements in which his own products play an 
important part. 
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In addition, many industrial publications emphasize 
the development of new or improved products, report- 
ing them as news of interest to their readers. Often 
special departments are devoted to this activity, and 
there are some industrial publications which are con- 
cerned exclusively with this type of information. 

Circulation of industrial publications of the hori- 
zontal type is not usually intended to be inclusive of 
manufacturing or operating plants of all sizes, but is 
aimed at the more important units which are responsible 
for the largest production and hence the principal buy- 
ing. On the other hand, more complete coverage of all 
plants within the industry is often supplied by vertical 
publications serving specific fields. In both types of 
publications the circulation objective is coverage of key 
executives responsible for policies, operations and pur- 
chases. 


Class Papers 


LASS papers in the business field are vocational in 

character, but do not involve trade or industrial 
functions, as a rule. Examples are the school, advertis- 
ing and medical journals. Included in this group are 
other types of professional journals not concerned di- 
rectly or indirectly with industrial activities. Architec- 
tural and engineering publications are usually grouped 
with industrial rather than class papers. 

The class publication is editorially concerned with 
improved methods, equipment and ideas which provide 
better service and promote progress. As in the case of 
both industrial and trade publications, news of new 
products is often an important editorial feature. The 
experience of leaders is reported as the basis for much 
of the promotion of new ideas constantly going on 
through the medium of class publications. 

Circulation objectives are determined by type of edi- 
torial content, distribution of buying units, concentra- 
tion of volume and other factors which are involved in 
the trade and industrial fields. In spite of the large 
number of units in many class fields, circulation cover- 
age is generally effective. An example is the Journal of 
the American Medical Association, which provides a net 
paid circulation of over 98,000, out of a total of 139,000 
practicing physicians in the United States. 


Directories 


HE business publication field also includes direc- 
tories, appearing annually, as a rule, which are 
published for many general and special fields. Directory 
nformation is provided not only with reference to com- 
panies, office and factory locations, personnel, rating. 
ete., but also as to classifications of products. The value 
f these books as a source of buying information is 
learly indicated, and many of them are used by large 
iumbers of advertisers. One leading general industrial 
lirectory is employed by more than 2,500 advertisers. 
Other types of reference books include handbooks 
which contain technical data, engineering tables and 
similar information which has value for reference by 
/perating men and others. The tendency in the publica- 
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tion of many books of this kind has been to combine 
miscellaneous information which is required for refer- 
ence and for buying purposes in one general reference 
volume, which thus contains sufficient data to insure 
frequent use and therefore opportunity for advertising 
to be seen by the user. 


Catalog Files 


ATALOG files represent a different and a growing 

type of service for industrial executives. This 

type of reference book was formerly called a coépera- 

tive catalog, and later a consolidated catalog. Now the 

preferred term is “catalog file,” suggesting the service 

rendered in filing and indexing catalog material before 
it is placed in the hands of the user. 

The objective of the service is to make accessible for 
ready reference the catalogs of many manufacturers, 
classified as to products, so that the engineer, operating 
executive, purchasing official, architect or other class of 
buyer has an opportunity to see a wide range of prod- 
ucts before undertaking to make a selection based on 
his own requirements. 

The development of a basic philosophy for prefiled 
catalog service has stimulated interest in the use of this 
co-operative method of maintaining catalog data in the 
offices of industrial executives. It has been found that 
while the individual catalog is seldom retained per- 
manently by more than 20 per cent of those to whom 
it is distributed, the prefiled catalog, if made a part of 
a sufficiently comprehensive and useful file, is almost 
always maintained in buyers’ offices and is readily ac- 
cessible for use whenever buying needs arise. Thus the 
elimination of waste of catalogs and sales opportunities 
involved in both the broadcast and hold-back methods of 
individual catalog distribution represents improvement 
in catalog performance and economy for buyers as well 
as for manufacturers of industrial and engineering 
materials and equipment. 

The ideal sequence in industrial selling, students of 
the subject point out, is for the prospective user to refer 
to catalog data for information before the salesman is 
called in. By use of the consolidated catalog file, this 
can be accomplished more successfully than through the 
distribution of individual catalogs which may not be 
generally accessible for immediate use. 

The growing use of prefiled catalog service by manu- 
facturers is also based on the skill with which distribu- 
tion lists covering major buying power in important 
markets are built. These lists are generally made avail- 
able to manufacturers represented in the catalog file, 
thus enabling direct mail promotion and salesmen’s calls 
to be directed to companies which are known to have 
catalog data on their lines available. 

One catalog organization is employed by more than 
1,200 manufacturers to handle the printing, filing and 
distribution of their catalogs and data for buyers’ use. 

Use of prefiled catalogs does not preclude use of indi- 
vidual catalogs as well, as the manufacturer may obtain 
a sufficient number of catalogs for individual] use, in- 
cluding distribution by salesmen, in advance of or fol- 
lowing publication and distribution of the catalog file. 
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Advertising and Merchandising 


(See also Packaging: Paper, Paper Products; Printing. Publishing) 








Despite the highly organized status 
of the advertising business, no com- 
plete dollar figures on volume are avail- 
able. National advertising in maga- 
zines, newspapers, national farm papers 
and the three major radio networks in 
1940 approximated $415,000,000. Pub- 
lishers’ Information Bureau credits 
magazines with $167,408,000; national 
farm papers, $10,131,000; radio chains, 
$96,455,000. The Bureau of Advertis- 
ing, American Newspaper Publishers 
Association, estimates 1940 national ad- 
vertising in newspapers at $150,712,000, 
this figure including about $10,000,000 
in publications classified as magazines 
by PIB 

The latter gave this breakdown of 
1940 magazine advertising: women’s 
magazines, $44,122,000, a gain of 3 per 
ent over 1939; general magazines, 
$14,350,000, a gain of less than 1 per 
cent; home and outdoor magazines, 
$16,160,000, a gain of 12 per cent; week 
lies and semi-monthlies, $92,775,000, an 
18 per cent gain. The increase for na 
tional farm papers was 12 per cent, and 
for radio networks, 16 per cent. 

Leading classifications in magazines, 
as given by PIB for the two years: 


Product 4 1939 
' nM) ’ 
‘ g 8 980 
i } RS 
| 1 ; } i) 
bs | ! rag °6,071 l 
Wi quel t te t 14 
i! e furnishin 6,04 1 
Sony ine! 5 1,612 
7 nera 1,138 1,159 
cot | ' t ip 2 500 2 tt 
I " ! 162 1,971 
l l 4 652 
— kit ’ te ge a5° 
, tir ‘ a " 1°29 
S tural mat 1.348 
l 1s 
Mie ’ ’ ] i i 
rave ind mt j t 
Total magazine linage in 1940 was 


6,391,000, a gain of 12 per cent over 
LOY 

During the first half of 1941 women’s 
magazines enjoyed a revenue gain of 3 
per cent; general magazines lost 7 pe. 
cent: home and outdoor magazines 
gained 4 per cent. Weeklies and semi- 
monthlies gained 7 per cent during the 
first five months. 

National farm papers had an increase 
of 3 per cent for the first half of 1941, 
while radio networks gained 9 per cent 
for five months. 

Media Records, Inc., reported that 


newspaper display advertising gained 
1.5 per cent in 1940, when 363 news- 
papers in 108 eiti printed 1,652,160, 


O00 lines of display in addition to 381,- 
46,000 lines of classified and 24,848,000 
ine f lega The display figures in- 
cluded 1,207,607,000 lines of retail; 307,- 
19.000 lines of general: 101,640,000 
lines of automotive; and 35,694,000 lines 
of financia 

For the first quarter of 1941, news- 


paper linage declined slightly, 358 
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1939 Operations of Leading Manufacturers 











No. of Sales Domestic Selling Adv Net 
Field Co.'s (Million) % Expense Expense Profit 
Agricultural machinery tractors ) $529.3 75.50 11.22 1.45 6.43 
Aircraft : 3 181.5 36.85 1.78 0.25 18.71 
Auto part accessories 17 160.7 94.24 b. 34 0.93 10.18 
Reet ugar refining 4 103.9 100.00 2? 61 0.09 10 51 
Cane sugar refining 7 274.7 $4.66 1.85 0.21 -.12 
Biscuits and crackers H 154.7 93.82 20.61 3.45 12.06 
Bread, bakery products 7 02.3 100.00 24.07 3.03 5.90 
Non-alcoholic beverages 6 131.2 86.42 10.25 9.81 56.40 
‘'ypewriters, business machines 10 230.8 17.51 26.20 2.60 12.07 
Industrial chemicals . 878.4 91.39 6.82 0.75 19.91 
Clay products, except potters 6 36.8 96.25 6.81 0.27 11.49 
Coke-oven products { 114.5 17.60 5.43 0.29 7.16 
Confectionery 11 189.3 94.95 6.98 §.28 15.14 
Copper (producing and mfg.) 6 109.2 73.30 1.38 0.19 21.98 
Corn products : 109.9 62 50 5.93 2.04 13.52 
Cotton textiles 34 $51.0 S84 2 0.40 t.Je 
Domestic laundry equipment 8 1.9 17.72 b.oF US S.t 
Electrical machinery and apparatu 19 806.3 95.70 4 1.98 10.9 
Engines turbines water wheels 
windmills c 14.9 2.17 8.99 1.18 13.16 
Fertilizer 6 16.2 4.72 6.98 0.66 S35 
Firearms immunitior ' 10.6 93.30 6.49 2.41 12.34 
Fon 1 specialties + 270.7 12.72 J! ; 8.97 11.11 
(jlass, glassware f 261.4 17.61 6.8 1.27 14 
Gra ron and malleable iron castings 4 18.7 97.29 3.53 0.47 8 
Gypsum and asbestos products and 
roof mating (except paint) 12 271.7 95.65 11.47 2.04 10.69 
Heating ind cooking ipparatus (ex 
ept electric) 152.4 17.96 ] x0 917 14 
Knit goo 19 135.7 14.64 7.5 2 18 
Lead and inn ¢ 190.9 8.56 19 ’ 12.1 
Raye illied prod 144.7 19.80 10 0.97 15.0 
Fru veg ib nning lt 66.4 12.87 6.25 $1 11.1 
l ither | t ind hoes l 29 We 11.21 g ‘ 
M t te { 1.4 79.9 8.78 0.87 14.54 
Macl e te i s s and machin 
Sts pre ! s 7 } SO58 ) ) 1 
Ma hes +” 100.00 1 te ~ oe g- 
+ utl ind tf rs 10 S58 a9 ¢ 13 15 { 4 e 1G 
| il} pr } t 1 ‘f 99:99 +NO 0.75 6 
Motor ehicles 8 2,974.3 85.66 2.87 ; +20 
I t irnis} ' 155 17.92 11 2 49 7.1! 
Paper, pulp lf 125.4 ' 11 2.15 0 
Pet eum producitr nad Z ‘ 1,858 RES 14.0 i] 7 9% 
I s, pl grap! 7 208.9 1 9 7, - 
, ‘ily - : ‘ ad . . é ui Me 
july ] 1O.98 } 1a } 
4 ' ' er tie S 2 " 96.9 10.01 20.65 { 
geration ar Lir-cond ing 1. 4.08 10.31 7.70 
Rubber 2.2 81.1 15 1 78] 
Saws le har ‘ a0 72 1 , 79 1 ¢ 1 { 
Silverware d war 8 $1.9 45.00 10.44 - 98 _ 
sc i} cottonseed, cooking fat 10 £58 42 60 0 12 10 
> t u t >.0 YS. Ue { 4 0.1 1 ) 
st Iw r g mi prod 10) 3§62,.254.2 93.74 2°74 0.10 8 
rin ( inwa H2.¢ 3.16 RF 156 1.71 
\W 08 carpets, rug 7 17.7 100.00 07 1.69 1 a4 
\\ ler worsted 2 253.8 96 74 OH oC gf 
Pump ul quipme ult : 
compressors } 3.7 80.30 ? 1 ey 
Malt beverages *1 233.5 49 G8 . +. ( + mR. ; 
| | r iwazi pul rs 1! 1S YS.39 ee.17@ 2.9 6.64 
Hardwa ] 0 +8] 7.97 1.08 g xo 
Mac! r ‘ fied i 218 QF 16.42 0.74 10 
( iret ! 6 226 8.10 $9] 9 86 91.9] 
boxe ! t tamps 


Federal Trade Commission. 





newspapers in 107 cities printing 384,- radio was given by the Federal Com- 
619,000 lines of display. However, munications Commission for 1940, wher 
Advertising Age’s index of retail adver- it estimated time sales of networks and 
tising showed a gain of 4.5 per cent 765 individual stations at $154,823,000, 
the first half. 19 per cent above 1939. 

Farm papers as a whole gained 4.28 Sales of the three major networks 
per cent in 1940, when aggregate com- amounted to $96,455,000 in 1940. Food 
mercial display linage was 11,267,000, and food beverages accounted for $25. 
compared with 10,804,000 for 1939. 582,000, and drugs and toilet goods for 

Monthly farm papers carried 3,718,- $25,978,000. Cigars. cigarets and t 
000 lines of commercial display, a gain bacco ranked third, with $14,703,000 
of 1.4 per cent over 1939. Semi-month- and laundry soaps and housekeeping 
lies printed 1,049,000 lines, 9 per cent supplies fourth with $11,240,000. Thes« 
above 1939. Bi-weeklies accounted for four classifications accounted for 80 pe 
1,095,000 lines, an increase of 7.4 per cent of the total. 


cent, and weeklies printed 408,941 lines, National Broadcasting Company’ 
0.9 per cent below 1939. Dailies gained 1940 share was $50,663,000: Columbia 
2.4 per cent, with 1,995,000 lines. Broadcasting System, $41,025,000; Mu 


The most comprehensive picture of tual Broadcasting System, $4,767,000 
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DIVISION OF INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING BUDGETS IN 1940 
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General Motors Corporation was the 
magazines in 1940, 
Chrysler Corpo- 


largest user of 
spending $6,717,000. 
ration was second, with $4,164,000. 
Other large users: American Tobacco 
Company, $2,998,000; Ford Motor Com- 
$2,061,000; Lever Brothers Com- 
pany, $2,135,000; Proctor & Gamble 
Company, $2,645,000; R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Company, $2,171,000; General 
Electric Company, $2,105,000. 

Proctor & Gamble Company was 
the largest 1940 radio advertiser, with 
$8,759,000 spent with NBC alone. Sterl- 

Products spent $5,000,000 with NBC 


pany, 


and $874,000 with Columbia. Wander 
Company spent $526,000 with Mutual 

rank as its No. 1 client. Blackett- 
Sample-Hummert was the leading 


in radio placement, with $11,- 
Benton & Bowles was second. 


rency 
’4. 000. 
General Motors Corporation was the 
ading farm paper advertiser in 1940, 
nding $803,000. International Har- 
ster Company was second with $535,- 
10. General Foods Corporation spent 
106,000. 
Outdoor advertising in 1939 involved 
expenditure of $36,400,000, accord- 


to Outdoor Advertising, Inc., na- 
nal selling organization for the in- 
stry. About 1,100 outdoor advertis- 


companies operate in 17,000 mar- 
ts. Volume in 1940 was $37,000,000. 
Che 131 members of Associated Busi- 

Papers, Inc., reported gross reve- 

of $20,132,000 from 1940 advertis- 
, a gain of & per cent over the $18,- 
1000 reported by 134 papers in 1939. 
originated 73,345 pages in 
10, compared with 65,306 in 1939. 
ut 1,750 business papers are pub- 
hed in the United States. 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING reported that 
- business papers gained 11.84 per 


encies 


cent for the first half of 1941. Indus- 
trial publications gained 14.2 per cent; 
trade papers, 2.15 per cent; class pub- 
lications, 7.07 per cent. 

World Convention Dates reports that 
20,875 conventions were held in the 
United States in 1940, 20,012 being un- 
der 2,000 and 863 over 2,000 attendance. 
Convention expenditures are estimated 
at $75 per delegate or member, includ- 
ing transportation. The total is in ex- 
cess of a billion dollars. 
Manufacturers of signs, advertising 
displays and advertising novelties re- 
ported a moderate increase in produc- 
tion in 1939, according to the Bureau 
of the Census. There were 1,386 such 
establishments compared with 1,001 in 
1937, the value of their products in- 


creasing from $75,722,000 to $87,625,- 
000. Neon tube signs accounted for 


$21,960,000; other electric signs and ad- 
vertising devices, $3,545,000: window 
and lobby cut-outs and displays, $12,- 
269,000; metal signs, $9,173,000; proc- 
ess signs, $6,461,000; outdoor or high- 
way signs not specified in the forego- 
ing, $4,011,000; other signs, $5,725,000; 
cards and posters, $2,359,000; sign let- 
ters, $535,000; advertising novelties, 
$15,633,000; other signs and advertis- 
ing novelties, $3,700,000. 

There are about 1,800 advertising 
agencies (not including branches) listed 
in published lists. About 1,000 of these 
have recognition from one or more of 
the four leading media-owner associa- 
tions. The American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies is the national body 
of advertising agencies associated for 
the purpose of raising the standards of 
advertising practice. The Four A’s has 
about 120 members, operating some 230 
offices in this country and 30 offices in 
foreign countries. 
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Estab- 
with 


The 1939 Census of Service 
lishments listed 1,628 
ore 


commissions of $97,372,000. 


agencies 


Associations 
Advertising Federation of 

330 W. 42nd St., New York. 
American Association of Advertising 

420 Lexington Ave., New 


America, 


Agencies, 
York. 
American Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation, 370 Lexington Ave., New 
York. 
Associated Business Papers, Inc., 369 
Lexington Ave., New York. 


Association of National Advertisers, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York. 

Audit Burean of Circulations, 165 
W. Wacker Drive, Chicago. 

Controlled Circulation Audit, Ine., 


420 Lexington Ave., New York. 
Direct Mail Advertising Association, 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York. 
National Association of Broadcasters, 
1626 K St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
National Industrial Advertisers As- 
sociation, 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the 
six-month period ending June 30, 1941.] 


Adcrafter, The, 2237 Book Tower, Ds 

trolt Mich Published by The Adcraft 
Club of Detroit Est. 1906. Subscription, 
$2 Trim size, 9x12 Type page, 7%x10 
Published every Tuesday Forms close 


Saturday preceding Agency discount. 


15-2 Circulation (Publisher's State 
ment), 1,900. Adv. and sales depts., 44° 
publishers, 24%: adv agencies, 14° 
graphic arts group 8%; misec., 10% 
Rates (for monthly edition) 
Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 320.00 
1? 90.00 50.00 25.00 
Color rate, $40; bleed rate, $15 per page. 
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® FIELD OF PUBLICATION 


ADVERTISING AGE covers the entire field of advertis- 
ing and merchandising and related industries. Readers are 


advertising and merchandising executives and advertising 
agencies—men who are the final buying authority in the purchase of 
advertising space, radio time, transcriptions, commercial moving pictures, 
sound slide films, ideas, printing, advertising novelties, typography. 
lithography, paper, displays, electrotypes, and all materials and services 
required in the production of advertising and promotional material. These 
reader-executives constantly are seeking new ideas to help increase the 


sale of their products and for producing advertising more economically 


® EDITORIAL CHARACTER 
The editorial appeal of ADVERTISING AGE is based 


upon the modern necessity for business information—the 


demand for news of interest and importance to advertising 
and merchandising executives. Neither a textbook nor a pulpit, ADVER- 
TISING AGE has no axe to grind, no “cause” to foster, no musty tradi- 
tions to uphold beyond the primary tradition of honest, intelligent, wide- 
awake news gathering It prints more information about advertising, 


merchandising and marketing than any other publication 


Ten editors and more than 70 correspondents located at strategic points 
all over the United States and in foreign countries gather the news wher 
ever and whenever it breaks. Editorial representation is particularly 
strong in Washington, because of the importance and extent of business 
regulation, new legislation affecting business and the activities of various 
government organizations in fields paralleling business operations 
ADVERTISING AGE is the only publication in the field with its own 
Washington editorial office 


Printed in newspaper style with newspaper printing and mailing speed, 
ADVERTISING AGE reaches subscribers throughout the country on 
Monday morning with fresh, attention-compelling news. Thus, in thou- 
sands of agency and advertising offices its arrival is awaited eagerly and 
it is read immediately. It has immediate reader interest 


® CIRCULATION 


ADVERTISING AGE has attracted nearly 14,000 sub- 
scriber-readers in less than twelve years—and depression 


years at that! This truly remarkable circulation growth 
proves conclusively that ADVERTISING AGE delivers the news and 
facts which its readers want and need; and that proof is augmented by 
its high renewal percentage 


Advertising and merchandising executives and advertising agency execu- 
tives constitute the bulk of ADVERTISING AGE readers. Not only does 
ADVERTISING AGE have top paid circulation among advertising 
agencies, but it is away out in front in point of readership among this 
all-important group Recent surveys proved this beyond question. One 
agency reported 19 out of 21 key executives as regular readers, compared 
with 11 for next publication Another survey showed concentration 
of ADVERTISING AGE circulation among the big agencies, with more 
readers in primary sources of business than any other advertising journal 


dvertising Age | 
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® ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING AGE carries more linage, more inser. 
tions, more accounts and more exclusive accounts than any 


other general advertising publication. A tabulation covering 
this point and showing breakdowns by business classifications of adver 
tisers using the general advertising press is available to those interested 
on request. 

This leadership in its field could only be established on the sound 
foundation of results derived by advertisers using ADVERTISING AGE 
who have expressed themselves in such terms as: “ADVERTISING AGE 
continues to be the spearhead of our campaign’’—Farm Journal; “We're 
doing business with a lot of people we only used to flirt with’—Phoenix 
Republic & Gazette; “Our advertising in ADVERTISING AGE has 
brought us direct business in a number of cases’’—Radio Station WFBR 
“Our advertisements in ADVERTISING AGE are seen and assimilated 
by our largest customers’’—Free & Peters; “Several inquiries brought us 
business without a salesman’s cali’—Domestic Engineering; We are 
convinced we can spread the gospel about the Wichita Market quicker 
and cheaper and farther in ADVERTISING AGE”"’—Radio Station KFH 
“The United States News. since its rebirth in magazine size, has use 
ADVERTISING AGE exclusively as its ‘coverage medium’ to reach 
the advertising fraternity. The great success of The United States 
News is proved by an 80.7% increase in advertising revenue for the first 
8 months of 1941."—Dan Ashley, Vice-President and Director of Adver 
tising for The United States News. 

Since ADVERTISING AGE uses the newspaper format, with five 
columns to the page, 15 inches deep, all advertising is “next to reading 
matter."’ None of it is buried, and even the smallest advertisement is 
given full display, next to reading matter. 

To facilitate even greater visibility than is provided by the traditiona 
style of newspaper advertising make-up, ADVERTISING AGE uses a 
modified type of pyramid make-up, working from both sides of the page 
toward the center, so that normally advertisements using 15 column 
inches or more are given “island” position 

The newspaper make-up and the flexibility of the ADVERTISING 
AGE rate card also permits an amost unlimited variety of sizes and 
shapes of advertisements—a tremendous advantage for the advertiser 
who does not want to be bound by the space limitations and shapes 
normally available. 


® DOMINANT DISPLAY 


While the format and make-up of ADVERTISING AGE 
guarantee the user of small or medium space insertions that 
his advertisement will have much higher than ordinary vis- 
bility, the large page size also presents an impressive palette upon which 
the large-space user can work to tell his story in dominant, attention 
compelling fashion. 


A page in ADVERTISING AGE measures 1034” wide by 15” dees 


allows the large advertiser to use smashing type and big, impressivé 
illustrative material, and at the same time gives him ample room to té 
a complete or detailed’#ory. Double-page spreads, measuring 22',” wit 


by 15” deep, provide a space with the eye-appeal and the stopping pow®' 
of a poster 

Yet, despite this dominant display, and the proven pulling wer 0! 
ADVERTISING AGE, the advertising rate per line per thousand of net 
paid circulation is the lowest in the field—less than one-third the rate 
of its nearest competitor. 


Advertising Age 
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Air Conditioning, Heating, Ventilating, 
Plumbing, Sheet Metal Working 


(See also Building; Coal; Oil, Petroleum) 





There are two general divisions in 
the air conditioning industry from a 
product and distribution point of view. 
The first covers the larger types of in- 
stallations, involving engineering serv- 
ice and expert installation. The sec- 
ond includes self-contained package 
units and small central units coming 
under the domain of dealer-merchandis- 
ing functions. 

The engineering type of air condi- 
tioning job embraces those which go 
into industrial plants and the commer- 
cial, public and institutional building 
field. These involve design of the sys- 
tem to achieve desired results which 
may be additional to comfort of work- 


ers, such as control of production 
or process operations in the case 
of industrial plants. Installations 


of this character require the services 
of an engineer, either from the outside 
or that of the company engineer along 
with a consulting engineer experienced 
in air conditioning work. After de- 
signing the system, these men write 
the specifications for the equipment to 
be used and take bids from contractors 
who buy the necessary equipment and 
install it. In the case of new construc- 
tion work, the architect would work 
with his own engineer, if large 
enough to have one, or a consulting 
engineer as in the former case. In the 
large building field, the building engi- 
neer is a factor in the planning. 


Confusion regarding the air condi- 
tioning business is sometimes due to 
the fact that installations usually are 
designated by the name of the re- 
frigerating compressor or the air cir- 
culator used for the job, as these are 
the largest pieces of equipment in the 
system. As a matter of fact, no one 
mpany makes all the equipment used 
in an air conditioning system of the in- 
dustrial or large commercial type, but 
rather it is an assembled job of more 
than 100 different products. That is 
why this type of air conditioning, which 
in its complete form involves all air 
nditioning functions—heating, cool- 
ing, humidification, dehumidification, 

circulation, and cleaning—calls for 

services of both engineer and con- 
ctor. The steps through which 
-h a job passes are two: (1) design 
ind specification; (2) purchase and 
tallation. 


m+ © 


Lea] 


Che factors involved in the design 
& d specification stage include: Con- 
ting engineers and architects who do 
ir own engineering; large contrac- 
s with engineering departments; 
€ gineers of large industrial plants; 
rineers of large buildings; and de- 
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Air Conditioning, Heating and Plumbing Contractors, 1939 


New England ..... 
Middle Atlantic , 
East North Central 
West North Central 
South Atlantic 
East South Central 
West South Central 
Mountain , 
Pacific 


uU. S 


Air Conditioning 
Value of Work 


Heating and Plumbing 
Value of Work 


No. (000) No. (000) 
16 $ 1,771 3,590 $ 45,733 
149 11,430 11,232 168,623 
231 8,446 7,682 127,987 
92 3,847 3,848 18,709 
76 4,526 3,167 64,544 
26 1,186 1,327 17,376 
69 5,223 1,817 27,290 
30 691 1,037 16,146 
79 3,276 3,412 56,470 
798 $40,396 37,112 572,878 


Roofing and Sheet Metal Contractors,* 1939 


Roofing and Sheet Metal 


Sheet Metal 


Value of Work Value of Work 


No C000) No (000) 

New England ‘ 208 $ 5,246 213 $ 2,888 
Middle Atlantic ; .1,311 22,464 725 8,355 
East North Central 565 16,478 1,272 12,662 
West North Central 122 3,331 523 4,170 
South Atlantic sas 395 11,721 213 1,978 
East South Central 134 3,611 114 1,007 
West South Central a1 4.501 254 2,167 
Mountain 29 573 120 1,235 
Pacific 1 1,000 138 5,752 

yy. gs 3,046 $68,725 3,872 $40,214 


*This group also included 4,875 roofing ¢ 


The number of contractors in the roofing 
work, $187,655,000 


ontractors, with work valued at $78,716,000. 
and sheet metal group was 11,793; value of 


Bureau of the Census 





signing engineers of air conditioning 
equipment manufacturers. 

Purchase and installation of the sys- 
tem involves these factors: Large con- 
tractors; engineers of large industrial 


plants; engineers of large buildings; 
air conditioning equipment manufac- 
turers. 


Depending on the services available 
in the community, or the size of the 
job, the contractor may be one of sev- 
eral general classifications, such as 
heating, plumbing and heating, refrig- 
eration, piping, sheet metal, ventilating, 
or a specialized air conditioning con- 
tractor. Any of these factors may, and 
often do, represent manufacturers of 
principal air conditioning equipment 
units or act as their local service 
division. Some of the larger manufac- 
turers maintain their own branches 
which sell, install and service their 
own equipment. In cases where they 
do not have full facilities and trades- 
men, as also is true of other contrac- 
tors previously mentioned, they sublet 
parts of the job which may include 
heating, piping, sheet metal, or refrig- 
eration work. 

Some of the primary products and 
equipment which go into a typical in- 
dustrial or large commercial air condi- 
tioning system are given by Heating, 
Piping and Air Conditioning as follows: 


Bearings Refrigerating 
Belts Compressors 
Blowers Condensers 
Boilers Controllers and 
Coils Starters 

Air Compressors Convectors 
Unit Coolers Motors 


Spray Nozzles 
Transmission Drives 


Duct Dampers 
Dehumidifiers 
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Damper Operators 
Valve Operators 
Ozone Apparatus 
Pipe, all kinds 


Sheet Metal Ducts 
and Fittings 

Fans 

Air Filters 


Copper Tube Fittings Pumps 

Pipe Fittings Recorders 

Refrigeration Refrigerants 
Fittings Regulators 

Grilles Sheets 


Cooling Surface 
Heating Surface 


Humidifiers 
Humidistats 


Insulation Tanks 

Ionization Thermometers 

Cooling Towers Thermostats 

Steam Traps Tools 

Tubing Valves 

Unit Air Condi- Ventilators 
tioning Air Washers 


The second division of the air condi- 
tioning field deals primarily with the 
matter of personal comfort and includes 
the residential field, small offices (other 
than central units for large office build- 
ings), and small commercial establish- 
ments such as shops, restaurants, etc. 

Comfort air conditioning has three 
major functions: (1) winter air condi- 
tioning; (2) summer air conditioning; 
and (38) year ’round air conditioning. 

Winter air conditioning, which is the 
largest division of the strictly residen- 
tial field, supplies heat, mechanically 
circulates the air, humidifies the air, 
and filters the air. 

American Artisan reports that 1940 
was the busiest year in warm-air heat- 
ing since the last building boom, chiefly 
because of the pick-up in residential 
construction. Houses of smaller size and 
lower cost sharply increased sales of 
heating equipment in the 75,000 to 100,- 
000 B.t.u. output brackets. These 
installations usually are made by the 
warm-air sheet metal contractor. 

Other winter air conditioning sys- 
tems are the indirect-fired system 


29 




















Readers of HEATING, 
PIPING & AIR CONDI- 
TIONING specify, pur- 
chase and install large 
heating jobs as well 
as air conditioning. 






















These same engineers 
and contractors also 
design, buy, and in- 
stall large piping sys- 
tems as used in air 
conditioning, heating 
and process work. 








Warm air heating 
sheet metal dealer- 
contractors — readers 
of AMERICAN ARTISAN 
— buy, then sell resi- 
dential heating and 
air conditioning. 


















These same KEY men 
purchase all types of 
materials and tools 
required to make 
complete installations. 


DO A TWO-FISTED 


in BOTH Air Conditionine 

















No advertising effort can make a 


profitable impression in the air condi- 






tioning and allied equipment field, if it fails 
to reach the field’s KEY SALES FACTORS: 


engineers and contractors in the industrial 












and large building market; warm air sheet 
metal dealer-contractors in the residential 


and small building market. 


That is why smart manufacturers of air 
conditioning, heating and piping equipment 
choose HEATING, PIPING & AIR CONDI- 
TIONING to regularly sales-contact the KEY 


men who determine what and whose prod- 








ucts are used in industrial and large building 
installations . .. why AMERICAN ARTISAN \ 
is chosen to reach the KEY men who ’ 
purchase-control the products used on 


residential and small building jobs. 


From every standpoint, both papers are 
the NUMBER ONE publications in their 
respective markets. Both reach responsive, 
Both are 


“tops” in circulation, editorial content, and 


able-to-buy reader audiences. 


volume of advertising carried. Both should 
be on your media list, if you are to do a 


two-fisted job that spells sales success. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE MARKET 
OR MEDIA DATA ON EITHER OR 
BOTH OF THESE NO. 1 PAPERS! 





KEENEY PUBLISHING C! 
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; DRIVE HOME YOUR ADVERTISING 
‘ails MESSAGE IN BOTH OF THE MAJOR 
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rial AIR CONDITIONING MARKETS: 

heet 

tial (1) Industrial and Large Building 

atl (2) Residential and Small Building 







































LEY 
: Use HEATING, PIPING E AIR CONDITIONING 
rod- 
ling for Industrial and Large Building Coverage 
= 
SAN 
who TYPICAL PRODUCTS USED IN THIS MARKET 
on Air Conditioners Fans Meters Tanks 
Blowers Fittings Motors Thermometers 
Boilers Gaskets Pipe Thermostats 
Compressors Gauges Pumps Tubing 
= Cooling Surface Heating Surface Radiators Valves 
are Dehumidifiers Humidifiers Refrigerants Ventilators 
heir Ducts Insulation Stokers 
ive, 
are 
and 
yuld Use AMERICAN ARTISAN 
lo a . . ° ° 
for Residential and Small Building Coverage 
ess 
TYPICAL PRODUCTS USED IN THIS MARKET 
( ET Air Conditioners Controls Grilles Registers 
Angles, Bars, Beams Dampers Humidifiers Regulators 
Bearings Ducts Insulation Sheets 
OR Belts Fans Motors Stokers 
Blowers Fittings Oil Burners Ventilators 
RS! Coils Furnaces Plates Weather Strip 
Compressors Gas Burners Pumps 
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which uses a steam or hot water boiler 
to heat water or generate steam which 
is connected with a heat transfer coil. 
The air which enters the room in this 
system through ducts first passes 
through the heat coil. Another system 
known as the split system is where 
part of the radiation is supplied 
through pipes from the boiler and part 
by duct distribution. These two sys- 
tems especially involve the heating and 
plumbing contractor in sales and in- 
stallation. 


Because winter air conditioning 
necessarily operates in conjunction with 
the heating system, leading manufac- 
turers of all types of heating equip- 
ment—warm air, hot water, and steam, 
either gas, coal or oil-fired, are now 
offering air conditioning units. There- 
fore warm air and sheet metal, plumb- 
ing and heating contractors, and deal- 
ers in coal stokers, oil burners and gas 
heaters, are all factors in the market- 
ing of winter air conditioning equip- 
ment. Many of these outlets also sell 
summer and year ’round air condition- 
ing equipment. Thus being factors in 
the planning and specification of equip- 
ment to go into such installations, it is 
important that the equipment and parts 
manufacturer include them in his pro- 
motional plans determining those most 
important to him by the nature of his 
product—that is, whether his product is 
affiliated with the warm air or “radi- 
ator” type of system, whether it oper- 
ates in conjunction with an oil burner, 
a stoker or gas, or whether it is adapt- 
able to all of them 

Figures for complete winter air con- 
ditioning units, including warm air fur- 
nace, blower, air humidifier, 
and control equipment, are broken down 
for 1940: 


cleaner, 


as follows 


‘ ror furnace 


il-fired r ; 
fired 121.089 
fired {284.808 


The 


warm air furnaces 
shipped separately 


value of 
gravity air flow) 
broken down as follows: 


{ rm fu i 


The foregoing indicates that the ship- 
complete winter air condition- 
1940 totaled $16,196,191, 


$12,838,512 1939. 


ment of 
ing units for 
compared 
Gravity warm air furnaces 
total of $24,690,515 for 1940 compared 


for 
showed a 


with 


with $17,225,398 for 1939 
the first 


Orders for half of 1941 





1940 


‘ 


Automatic Heat Sales, 
ed 


il tima 
1,000 

700 
12,200 
54.000 
No Data 


af Ventilatina 








Air Conditioning Installations 
in the U. S. 


reported on the lines of 183 electric 
utilities as of Jan. 1, 1940. From the 1940 
survey of Edison Electric Institute.) 
Application No Hp. 
Residential 
(Apartments, 
Commercial 
Apartments 82 
anks 526 
arber and Beauty 
troadcasting Studios 
Clubs 
Funeral Homes 
Hospitals 
Hotels 
Office 
Offices, 
ists 
Offices, Miscellaneous 
Public Buildings 
Recreational 
Restaurants 
Stores, Department 
Stores, Drug 
Stores, Retail 
Theatres 
Other Commercial 
Industrial 
Candy Manufacturing 
Drug and Chemical Mfg 
Printing and Lithographing 
Textile Manufacturing 
Tobacco Manufacturing 
Metal Working 
Food Processing 
Fur Storage 
Other Industrial 
Miscellaneous Industrial 
Classified 
tal Installations 


(As 


Private Homes 9,664 


Shops 


Buildings 


Doctors and Dent- 


Miscellaneous 


10.009 
2,949 


Not 


Installations included above 
that use power other than 
central station electric 


contained conditioners 
included above 

hp. or less (Room 
Coolers) 


> hp. or larger (Store Uni 


Self 





amounted to 168,741 units valued at 
$17,191,000. 

It should be kept in mind that these 
figures are based on the reports of 118 
manufacturers and do not represent 
the entire production of the industry. 

Residential summer air conditioning 
is increasing in volume, including night 
cooling by attic or basement fans. 
Other mechanical cooling by water, ice, 
or refrigeration, is still limited to homes 
of those in upper income classes. How- 
ever, in the residential field and the 
small commercial field, the room unit 
system is making definite progress and 
accounts for the largest portion of sum- 
mer air conditioning business in these 
fields. 

Summer air conditioning the 
air, removes moisture and thus reduces 
relative humidity, circulates the air, 
and cleans it by washers or filters. 
Where a central system is used, the air 
is introduced into the space from re- 
mote equipment through ducts and 
grilles which may be the same as those 
used for the winter air conditioning 
system or separate. 

Self contained or packaged units are 
finding their greatest outlet through 
specialty sales organizations and appli- 
ance distributors as their installation 
is of minor character, although the 
other types of contractors and dealers 
mentioned handle them, as well, to 
round out their lines. 

The experience of the industry dur- 
ing 1939 is indicated in the report of 
125 manufacturers of air conditioning 


cools 


equipment to the Department of Com- 
merce. The report placed orders booked 
in 1939 at $33,219,165, compared with 
$19,704,404 in 1938. A breakdown of 
the 1939 figures is given in the accom- 
panying table. While these figures are 
useful in checking increases and de- 
creases, they obviously apply only to 
specific products and do not represent 
the entire volume of air conditioning. 
With general business conditions on 
the upgrade and continued progress 
looked for in the building industry, air 
conditioning volume for 1941 is expect- 
ed to be considerably above 1940 totals. 
The News, in emphasizing the potential 
market for air conditioning, points out 
that of the estimated 25,000,000 homes 
in the United States not yet equipped, 
each offers a market either for a cen- 
tral system or for several room coolers. 
In addition to this there are approxi- 
mately 65,000 beauty shops, 17,000 
mortuaries, 250,000 restaurants and 
2,000,000 other service and retail estab- 
lishments representing major air con- 
ditioning markets. In the transporta- 
tion field it is estimated that 11,715 
railroad cars have already been 
equipped with air conditioning, while 
bus lines have made continued 
advances in improving and increasing 
their equipment. The Association of 
American Railroads reported that 738 
new air conditioned passenger coaches 
were placed in operation during 1939. 


also 


Exports 

Exports of United States manufac- 
tured air conditioning equipment in 
1940 were valued at $1,926,045, a loss 
of 9.7 per cent from 1939, according 
to the Department of Commerce. Self- 
contained air conditioning units ac- 
counted for about one-third of all ex- 
ports in both years. 


Manufacturing 

The possibilities of air conditioning 
as an outlet for industrial products, in- 
cluding equipment, materials and sup- 
plies, are seen in Heating, Piping and 
Air Conditioning’s list of more than 
one hundred different major products 
used in the manufacture of air condi- 
tioning equipment and its installation. 
The same publication names nearly 
600 concerns which can manufacturé 
the various parts. 

Among the items that make up th: 
completed equipment and _ installation 
are found motors, fans, belts, transmis- 
sion drives, compressors, bearings, var! 
ous types of hardware, non-corrosiv: 
metals which are necessary under ce! 
tain conditions, pipe and tubing of stee 





Breakdown of 1940 
Summer Air Conditioning 


(Estimated) 
Number 
Commercial 74.2° 
Industrial ‘.§ 
Theater 1 
Public and Inst 0.: 
Residential 18 


100% 1H 


Heating & Ventilat 


Total 
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asponsiveness which can be converted 


hipments- 


itions. whether they be the re- 


if all-out defense efforts oF whether they be 


e gormal peace-time variety, the manufactur- 


-< to assure @ continuous flow of 


both into and out of his plant. 


1e serve (Ss 1C 
field served by DOME ric poMESTIC 
cINEERING PUBLICATIONS for the past 52 ENGINEERING 

aH reaches primarily, each 
month, the top-ranking 
contractor-dealers who are 
responsible for plumbing. 
heating and air condi- 
tioning installations. 


wfacturers in the 


rs, are im @ favorable position today because: 
4, products of the plumbing, heating and air 
ustry are vital to National Defense 


DOMESTIC ENGINEERING ee! * 


nition ng ind 
ojects- Second, 


UBLIC \TIONS offer --- : 
,* _ 


Who Have ALE Priorities 


The Buyers and Specifiers who have today ’§ priori 
ties are found among many who have been buying 
plumbing, heating and air conditioning products 
for years: Of equal importance are those who con 
trol the priorities for the Navy Yard at Norfolk, for 
the Bomber Plant at San Diego, for the Powder 
Plant at Wilmington, Illinois, for the private manu- 
facturing plants turning out defense contracts, and 

sry , C D an ) many others. These are the buyers and speci 
TEIN ais fiers reached by DOMESTIC ENGINEERING PUB- 
IAL - i ALY . _ A LICATIONS: as a result of the regular and supple- 
OT ERING —— — 25 mental distribution and acceptance we have devel- 
CATALOG DIRECTORY 


is distributed annually to a as ae *, =. 5 — 
the leading wholesalers. MA Ae J* *] a] today s unusual conditions. 


oped for our advertisers to assist them in meeting 


consu (ting eng ors A LEEE Se e' te et Se 
simular buyers ar i- To) . prac Ad Py 7 & AT | & 
similar etambing, he 5 iG DOMESTIC ENGINEERING pUBLICATIONS offer 
ing ond air conditioning e Clee 
; ae qn the Buyers who have the Priorities --° 


pro 


g. Healing and Aw Conditioning Field 


Closing dates, rates» copy requirements and other details are ail- 
able to manufacturers and advertising agencies upon request. 


2 Years 
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brass and copper, innumerable kinds of 
valves and fittings, instruments, con- 
trols, regulators, humidostats (ranging 
from simple thermometers to the mosc 
elaborate recording devices), galvan- 
ized sheet metal, condensers, fittings, 
couplings, pipe covering, insulation, 
spray nozzles, pumps, water treatment, 
metal weatherstrips, various types of 
ventilators, and refrigeration machin- 
ery. Many other miscellaneous items 
complete the long list of equipment 
used, 

The number of manufacturers of 
some of the principal equipment and 
units of air conditioning systems is 
given as follows by Heating, Piping and 
Air Conditioning: 

MANUFACTURERS OF SELECTED AIR 
CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 
AND UNITS 
Compressors, refrigerating, centrifugal. 
Refrigerating, reciprocating ......... 4 
Refrigerating, steam jet soeece & 
Cooumns, unit, Toor tYDE....cccccccccce 4 

4 


es SD GID coe ccecccesecuce 
DBHU MIDIFIERS, aeepees and adsorp- 


tion Seve eee soe a 
FANS, centrifugal er , . 56 
Prope lier . Sheth boneeeeen . 70 
HUMIDIFIERS, central plant bénee . 21 
Direct, spray head... ~. 34 
Unit, room type without heating. — 
SURFACE, cooling, brine.......... « 38 
Coldwater seeeocecees . 44 
Direct expansion ........ . 41 
Units, air conditioning, comfort. 

Summer, central plant type. co & 
ROOM COOIETS 2c cccccccccces . 48 
eee GREED occcccoctocose » 

Winter, central plant type.... be Ee 
Sn bn pi dcasestinwbese _ 

Year-round, central plant type... . 45 
Room type ..... 9 6s0nbe 006s 33 

Units, air conditioning ‘industrial proc- 
essing, complete surface cooling. 33 


Cooling and dehumidifyving, spray type 22 
Cooling and dehumidifying, surface 


OD Ni i $eeeeene 35 
Heating and humidifving seeaseee > 
Unrrs, window ventilator and filter . 35 
VENTILATORS, roof, fan... . 41 
nh i csceecveete -- 33 
aE encheveoes . 10 
WASHERS, air os . 41 


In referring to the marketing of air 
conditioning equipment, a chart issued 
by Heating and Ventilating says: 

“Important to many manufacturers 
is the product designer. Subject to 
executive approval he decides what mo- 
tors, filters, valves and other equipment 
will be put on as standard parts. Man- 
ufacturers of motors, filters and similar 
items are concerned with the control 
such engineers have on specifications of 
original equipment.” 

Ventilation, which is a limited type 
of air conditioning, involves the supply- 
ing and changing of air. This is done 
by gravitation or forced methods, both 
requiring a large amount of sheet metal 
work. Forced air systems involve the 
use of fans or blowers and accessory 
equipment. 


Heating 

A summary of real property inven- 
tories conducted by the Works Prog- 
ress Administration in 1938, covering 
more than 6,000,000 units, showed that 
28.6 per cent had central steam or hot 
water heating plants; 30.1 per cent had 
central warm air plants, with 41.3 per 
cent reporting “other” or no heating 
plant. Thus, there were a total of 58.7 
per cent reporting some type of central 
heating plant. These studies covered 
202 urban places, including the 64 cities 


34 


Air Conditioning Systems and Equipment Orders Booked by 
125 Manufacturers, 1938-39 


1939 1938* 
TOTAL ee ey ee con ae . $56,907,516 $40,195,927 
AIR ¢ ‘ONDITIONING GROUP—TOTAL............ 33,219,165 19,704,404 
Air conditioning systems primarily tor summer use: 
Systems for installation in room or rooms to be condi- 
tioned 
Self-contained: P 
Up to and including 1 hp............. ats 1,382,506 
Over 1 hp. up to and including 5 a ikageeens meg tt 
i sta 


Over 5 hp.. - ae ee ese ecceeeseee 
Not self- contained, same as above, excluding refrig- 


GUOCIME WEE oc ccccccccccccceccesesscccecesesccecsecees 
Central station systems ‘(including cost of installation, if | 
to be installed): | 
For human comfort..... : seri . 3,222,500 | 
116,814 | 


For industrial use.... 
Year-round air conditioning central station syste ms (includ - 
ing cost of installation, if to be ys 
For human comfort............... . 2,009, 43¢ 
DUP SROUBETERE WOO. .nccccacccecesccces ‘ 897,393 
Air conditioning systems primarily for winter use 


~) 
= 
—) 
= 
ote 
w 
as 


Complete units, including furnace, blower, air * leaner, - 
humidifier, and control equipment. ........-.....seeeeeeee 4,678,686 
6,655,093 


Warm-air furnace, for sales separately. ...........-+00ese6- 
Air conditioning units, for use with steam or hot water 
boiler, consisting of heat transfer coils, air cleaner, . 
humidifier, and control equipment ...........+6..eeeeeee: 201,324 } 17,989,824 
Component units of air conditioning systems (other than | 
furnaces) for sale separately 
Refrigerating or cooling units for sale for air condition- 


ing svstems: a 
UB Mcawececconeseccaseoesess , err ; 269,674 
1 hp. and over but under 10 hp... 846,098 
10 hp. and over but under 25 hp. 754,789 | 
25 hp. and over but under 50 hp.. 685.416 | 
50 hp. to and including 100 hp.... 2.249.453 | 
Condensers: | 
Shell and coil or shell and tube. 50,356 | 
I CD occ a deenneeaanes 433,392 | 
Heat transfer coils and coils for direct expansion ; 1,632,880 | 
Units consisting of heat transfer coils. air cleaner. 
blower, humidifying and dehumidifying a, 
but excluding heat and cooling units ................ 1,037,191 | 
Circulating unit consisting of blower and filter....... 315,300 } 
Air filters for sale separately (sale of filters used ‘with ma- 
chinery other than fans are not included): 
Automatic self-cleaning filters ............. 29,132 } : 
Medium resistance non-automatic filters . 136,171 | 370,23) 
Low resistance non-automatic filters atten 40,968 | 
DN: det esddebaaedanuseried den Wheheeneass 32,445 J 
Air washers, inc luding ‘pumps and motors and control where 
furnished Sintsiles 6eE6Ee sc ¥eedees bens 6s Oe UbEsnsede Ganeeess 584,296 451,909 
Humidifiers: 


Human comfort type: 
Independent unit not for use with air conditioning 
NR ede nd oben ereuwieteteds50eeeesséanetwe -nae 72,069 ) 
Unit for use with air conditioning apparatus. 320.386 } 892.434 
For industrial use (textile mills, etc.) ......... 753,823 | 


De GI 6.4.6. 66 cocci c 600000080 qceceosivsne 14,250,069 11,541,873 
Fans, ventilating and circulating, for sale separately. ‘(in- 
cluding bearings, pulleys, or couplings, if furnished): 
For public and semi-public buildings ............. 2.410.626 1,829,716 
For general industrial use ..............+. 4,105, 260 2,860,703 
Domestic air circulating fans and blowers sold separately 490,159 
For jobber stocks and unknown uses ..............6+5. 534,185 1,305,961 
Fans for mechanical draft, for sale separately: 
In boiler plants less than 200 hp., including undergrate 
REF re Pe HS EAP er eae 124.370 } 
In boiler plants 200 hp. ‘and ‘over, gas draft fans... 1.277, 171 | 1,064,825 
In boiler plants 200 hp. and over, undergrate blowers 357,643 [ 
Sener ems CUPUOOR, GORD, GOR. cc ccccceescesiccnceccces 122,886 } 
Small housed and propeller fans, for sale separately: 
Direct connected small housed blowers with motors and 
CO CD TD nn dcteepoanesensecsssccedess 1,467,703 1,508,850 
Propeller fans, direct connected and belted. including attic 
gE ene ere eer 3.360.066 2,971,818 
Ce ee Ger ENE Me cncccccnceesecneeescenensoss 9,438,282 8,949,650 
Industrial type unit heaters, including heating element and 
motors where furnished 
Equipped with blower-type (centrifugal) fans: 
Steam or hot water heating element ........ 1,192,621 ) 996,171 
Gas-fired heating element ...............-4.. : 38,871 § 
Eauinpped with propeller-type fans: 
Steam or hot water heating element...... 4,710.973 } 4,063,717 
STs TO GION cc cpcccccceesccconces 793.489 | 
Unit ventilstors, including heating element and motors and 
. 32... BF — 2 PRA arr ero 1,682,566 2.210,541 
Indirect heating surface (not including unit heater surface): 
Steel pipe coil type (manufactured only) ......... 39,037 16,31 
Cast iron tyne (manufactured only) ............. 24.258 129.6 
Copper or aluminum type (manufactured only) .. 956,467 1,533.21 


*Beeinning with January, 1939, a revised form was used in collection of data, thus 


the lumping together of several 1938 figures. 
—Bureau of the Census 





covered by the Department of Com- ratio of dwellings with central heatin: 
merce in its real property inventory plants is as follows: 


‘ Per cent ¢ 

of 1934. structuré 
pes od i > Ce , with centr 
Types of fuel used in the centrally City-size groups heating pla 
heated urban homes, according to Fuel yy A 25,0 _¥ wy :aceneie $3.2 - 
Oil Journal, were as follows: Coal,  £o'901 ow 75.000. "407 
65.5 per cent; oil, 24.5 per cent; gas, pay 24 to 308.608. - He 
7 per cent, and wood, 3 per cent. 200,001 to 300,000... .....cceec00) 427 
390.001 to 500.000. . 444 

The relation between size of city and 500'001 and over . 72.5 
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HEATING ano VENTILATING 
The Air Conditioning Monthly 


TOTAL DISTRIBUTION OF 
HEATING and VENTILATING 
10,719 copies 


Te a 9268 
*Directed Distribution.... 850 
Pe EE eka raanenwe 601 


(6 months’ average) 


“HEATING and VENTILATING’S coverage includes 
as an extra feature Directed Distribution copies 
reaching outstanding heating, ventilating and air con- 
ditioning engineers and contractors. Thus the paid 
circulation is supplemented to give advertisers the 
broadest possible coverage of the market by distribu- 
tion directly to key men of first importance in equip- 
ment buying. 

Since HEATING and VENTILATING’S Directed Dis- 

tribution is left unclassified in the A.B.C. Statements, we 

recommend the use of the following figures which show 

HEATING and VENTILATING’S complete coverage— 

paid plus directed copies. 


TERRITORIAL DISTRIBUTION 


Based on distribution (including paid circulation and di- 
rected distribution) of May, 1941 issue—10,827 copies. 


New England ..... rrr 
Middle Atlantic ... . 2257 
South Atlantic ......... 1094 
East North Central... 3935 
East South Central...... 328 
West North Central . §82 
West South Central 288 
Mountain States ........ 150 
Pacific States .......... 410 
Canada .... _ i ee 
Foreign .... ee 
Miscellaneous . 445 


BUSINESS ANALYSIS OF DISTRIBUTION 


Consulting engineers; 419; architects 203; engineers em- 
ployed by consulting engineers 118; engineers employed 
by architects 79; contractors and members of contracting 
rganizations 1539; engineers employed by contractors 
°20; federal, state, county or city government and school 
ooards, including members of their engineering staffs 
360; public utilities, including district heating compan- 
es, engineers, officials and other employees 645: indus- 
rial firms (including railroads), their executives, engi- 
eers and other employees 1955; buildings, including of- 
ce, hospital, hotel, theatre and institutional buildings, 
al estate holdings and real estate management com- 
inies, including members of their engineering staffs 623: 
anufacturers of air conditioning, heating, piping and 
entilating equipment, their officials and employees 727; 
‘esigning engineers 267; manufacturers’ agents and sales 
gineering firms 163; sales engineers and salesmen 829: 
holesalers 105; dealers 321; educational institutions, 
iblic libraries and technical associations 661: miscel- 
neous 195; unclassified 458. 





COMPARATIVE FIGURES 
(6 months average) 

Total Distribution: 
HEATING and VENTILATING... .10,719 
Second Paper ........-:.seeeeeeees 9,628 

Total Net Paid: 

_ . HEATING and VENTILATING... 9,268 
Second Paper .........502seeeeeeees 8,518 
Cost per 1000 of total known effective circulation: 
4 HEATING and VENTILATING... .$21.74 
Second Paper ..........ssceerereees 30.52 


A copy of HEATING and VENTILATING’S Special 
Circulation Analysis presenting the complete story of its 
coverage of the market will be sent on request. 


How HEATING and VENTILATING’S Program 
Ties In With 
The National Defense Program 


The National Defense Program has greatly changed the 
complexion of the market for manufacturers of heating, 
ventilating and air conditioning products. Developments 
in the defense priority situation has focused more and 
more attention on the importance of the industrial field 
as today’s market for air conditioning. The fact that 
defense needs for heating, ventilating and air condition- 
ing equipment are being increasingly taken care of before 
civilian needs, is gradually shifting the market in the 
non-defense, non-industrial field into the background. 
An immediate great market has thus emerged in the de- 
fense manufacturing field, for defense construction in- 
cludes huge air conditioned structures, such as those 
designed for Ford, Buick, Studebaker, Curtiss-Wright, 
and others. Grinding, buffing, plating, cleaning, and sim- 
ilar processes in the modern factory are almost all such 
that exhaust ventilation is required. Cooling has be- 
come commonplace in precision machine shops, and 
means for a high degree of air cleaning in certain factory 
departments are being widely adopted. 

HEATING and VENTILATING has carefully followed 
this industrial trend both editorially and with its cover- 
age of buying power. For example, the “Profits in Air” 
section, presenting comprehensive information on the 
industrial application of heating, ventilating and air con- 
ditioning, was inaugurated in HEATING and VENTI- 
LATING almost simultaneously with the outbreak of the 
war, and has been and is greatly appreciated by HEAT- 
ING and VENTILATING’S readers. The latest A.B.C. 
circulation statement shows an increase of 631 copies as 
compared with the previous statement, a rise actuated by 
accelerated industrial activity. HEATING and VENTI- 
LATING’S industrial coverage numbers close to 2000 
large important plants, the manufacturing processes of 
which particularly require air conditioning in one form 
or another. Plans are now being formulated, in line with 
the greater industrial defense activity, to still broaden 
HEATING and VENTILATING’S coverage of the in- 
dustrial market, the details of which our representatives 
will be glad to explain. 


EATING and VENTILATING, 148 Lafayette Street, New York City 


Published by THE INDUSTRIAL PRESS 
Publishers of MACHINERY 
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According to Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration authorities, over half of 
the 643,779 multiple dwellings in the 
country need improved heating facili- 
ties. Of the 141,776 manufacturing 
establishments, some 60 per cent need 
new boiler room equipment. Of the 
50,000 and some office buildings in the 
United States over half were built 20 
or more years ago. These represent 
another outlet for innumerable boilers, 
stokers, and other heating equipment. 
This is also true of the country’s 275,- 
000 schools, 1,300 colleges, 7,375 hos- 
pitals, as well as among single family 
dwellings. 

It is estimated that about 7 per 
cent of the new-building dollar goes for 
the heating system and that from 2.5 
to seven per cent of the average home 
owner’s income goes for heating costs. 

The production of heating equipment 
by establishments reporting to the 1939 
and 1937 Censuses of Manufactures 
was valued as follows: 

HEATING APPARATUS, 1937-39 
1937 1939 
Steam and hot water 

heating boilers and 

parts $26. 763.388 $43,.496.000 
Radiators 17,086,782 
Warm air furnaces 

parts and registers. 38,1 

J 


Unit heaters r 
Coal and wood heat- 


17.140 38,224,632 
94,515 10,286,645 


ing stoves 16,854,014 9,180,133 
Oil burners, domestic 
net ne boiler or 
furnace nits 16,904,500 13,072,492 
Furnace-burner units 2,600,041 2.704.503 
Boiler-burner units 2,326,287 2,500,000 
Boiler-burner units.. } 
Furnace-burner + 2.032.749 1,321,875 
GOED ccnccsads esse J 


Heating is a contracting and mer- 
chandise business in that it includes 
both the installation and repair of 
boilers, radiators, pipe, valves, fittings 
and accessories making up the complete 
heating system, and the merchandising 
of oil burners, gas-fired boilers, stokers, 
temperature control devices and other 
relnted equipment. 


Oil Heat 

There were 130 manufacturers of oil 
burners, domestic and industrial, in 
1939, with an output valued at $18,- 
468,000, according to the Census of 
Manufactures. In addition, $6,376,000 
represented the value of oil burners 
made as secondary products of other 
industries, bringing the 1939 total to 
$21,351,000. 

This production was divided as fol- 
lows: 


Fuel-oil burners 
Domestic oil burners 
Mechanical and atmospheri« 
Number 
Value vee 
Commercial oil burners 


Total Enameled Iron Ware eT 
Enameled Iron Bath Tubs (pieces) 
Enameled Iron Lavatories , 


Enameled Iron Sinks ........ ie ‘ 1,272,368 
Miscellaneous Enameled Iron Ware .............-. 368,831 
Total Vitreous China Fixtures (regular selection) 3,802,875 
Vitreous China Syphon Jet Closet Bowls 193,627 
Vitreous China Wash Down Closet Bowls 904,637 
Vitreous China Reverse Trap Closet Bowls : : 486,305 


Vitreous China Tanks 

Vitreous China Lavatories aad : 

Miscellaneous Vitreous China Fixtures 
Seats (number of pieces) 


Shipments of Plumbing and Heating Equipment 


1939 1940 
3,677,521 4,155,597 

886,939 1,002,241 
1,149,383 1,298,802 


1,254,266 
278,571 
685,469 

3,318,267 

13,399 





Cast Iron Boilers, Round (tons) , 
Cast Iron Boilers, Square (tons) .............+.- 112,652 128,187 
Radiation (sq. ft. of heating surface) ..........+++..:. ; 66,791,000 74,711,000 
Convettion Type Radiators, Tot. (sq. ft. htg. surface) . 16,971,011 (4) 
Nonferrous Metal Convection Type Radiators 9,140,109 «) 
Cast Iron Convection Type Radiators 7,830,902 (*) 
Unit Heaters (Orders, Dollars) 9,827,093 ; ; 
Steel Boilers, New Orders (units) ; 11,452 10,823 
Gas-Fired Boilers, Shipments in Dollars 1,850,000 2,086,000 
Gas-Fired Boilers, Shipments, Total Units 7,500 10,300 
Conversion Gas Burners (units) 22,100 16,600 
Oil Burners ....... beneeee eee aver awoens ‘ 215,030 264,232 
Stokers, Domestic, Apt., Commercial (units) ..... ‘ 101,157 149,087 
Brass and Cop. Pipe and Tub. (Prod., Pibg., Sizes), Ib.. . . 116,000,000 120,000,000 
Total Production Steel & Wrought Iron Pipe ............. . 2,148,420 2,529,995 
Steel and Wrought Iron Pipe, Black Standard (net tons) 1,564,652 1,821,622 
Steel and Wrought Iron Pipe, Galvanized Standard (net tons) 583,768 708,333 
Cast Iron Soil Pipe and Fittings (Prod. net tons) 371,936 389,869 
Gas Water Heaters, Domestic (units) ....... nee 833,071 941,370 
Oil & Kerosene Water Heaters, Domestic (units) 70,939 80,161 
Domestic Water Systems . ‘ 211,145 216,806 
Range Boilers, Galvanized (units) eng Ht. 861,269 
ode D 


tange Boilers, Copper (units) 


‘Manufacturers discontinued reporting. 
Compiled by Domestic Engineering from 
sociation of Gas Appliance and Equipment 


figures of 19°29 Census of Manufactures, As- 
Manufacturers and Iron and Steel Institute. 





figure was 67,142; 1941, 133,579, a gain 
of 99 per cent. 


Stokers 

Factory sales of stokers in 1940 broke 
all records, according to reports by the 
Department of Commerce. One hun- 
dred and one manufacturers reporting 
to the Bureau of Census in 1940 sold 
151,905 stokers of all kinds and sizes, 
compared with 104,289 units in 1939, 
and 96,433 machines in 1938. 

Detailed statistics were as follows: 
Class and Size Stoker 

I Residential 


Bituminous . .123,167 
Anthracite . os anes 

Total Class | .135.084 

II 61 to 100 Ibs... . 8,754 
III 101 to 300 Ibs - 5,249 
IV 301 to 1,200 Ibs 1,880 
V Over 1,200 Ibs 938 
Total .. 151,905 


Of the total sales in 1940, 89.9 per 
cent were residential size units (less 
than 60 lbs. of coal per hour) compared 
with 86.4 per cent in 1939. 

Study of the sales records show that 
over half of the leads come from users, 
one in seven of all sales being sold on 


1939 1937 


(natural) draft 


184,956 181,242 
$13,072,492 $16,904,500 


Mechanical and atmospheric (natural) draft 


Number 
Value ; 
Industrial oil burners 
Number reported 
Number 
Value 
Number not reported. value 


10,579 1,454 
$668,913 


12,245 10,306 
$1,623,873 
$305,073 


Distillate and kerosene-oil burners for sale separately 


Number 
Value 
Parts for oil burners, value ............ 





155,921 185,779 
$1,147,032 $1,785,680 
$1,543,774 $1,465,863 


Shipments of oil burners during the the first call, 77 per cent within thirty 


first half of 1941 were almost double 
those of the same 1939 period, accord- 
ing to reports of 159 manufacturers to 
the Bureau of the Census. The 1939 
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days of the survey, about half being 
sold at night or Saturday p. m. 


Factory sales of stokers for the first 


five months of 1941 exceeded sales in 


the same period of 1940 by 66 per cent. 
This broke all existing first five months 
sales records. 

Sales totaled 45,521 units compared 
with 27,412 for the like period in 1940, 
and 19,047 in 1939. 

As of June 1, 1941, there were ap- 
proximately 826,000 stokers in use in 
the United States. Of these, approxi- 
mately 735,000 are using bituminous 
coal, 91,000 Anthracite, Coal-Heat re- 
ports. 

By the end of the year, over 1,000,000 
stokers will be in use, according to the 
rate of sales the first five months. 

The distribution of these by states is 
shown in the accompanying Coal-Heat 
tabulation: 


DISTRIBUTION OF BITUMINOUS 
STOKERS BY STATES* 


Per- Approxi 
cent- mate 

age Number of 

of Instal- 

Total lations 

NEW ENGLAND’ 87 5,790 
Maine 01 70 
New Hampshire 04 280 
Vermont ‘ 02 140 
Massachusetts 40 2,700 
Rhode Island 10 600 
Connecticut . : 0 2,000 
MIpDLeE ATLANTIC -« 10.60 71,650 
New York . . 5.00 34.650 
New Jersey owe 1.00 6.000 
Pennsylvania ...... 1.60 31,000 
East NortH CENTRAI 16.10 317,700 
Ohio ; . $8.10 55,700 
Indiana 6.00 41,000 
Illinois 14.00 97,000 
Michigan ’ 12.00 83,000 
Wisconsin . a 6.00 41,0 
West Nortu Central 16.50 111,670 
Minnesota 2 60 18,000 
lowa 4.20 27,700 
Missouri . 7.50 51,970 
North Dakota 60 4,000 
South Dakota 30 2,000 
Nebraska 1.00 6,000 
Kansas 30 2,000 
Soutw ATLANTIC 4.64 30,980 
DE ssscevves ‘ O01 70 
TS Re ‘ 04 280 
District of Columbia 7 07 140) 
Virginia 1.00 6.001 
West Virginia 20 1,40¢ 
North Carolina 1.90 13,000 
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Heating and Plumbing Suppliers 


Sales 
No (000) 
Wholesalers, merchants, 
ith ol ce cease aes : 2,225 $379,975 
Heating (including stoves 
OE TOUGED cocccccnsces 368 36,058 
Plumbing fixtures, equip- 
ment and supplies ...... 927 134,095 
Plumbing and heating 
(general line) .......... 675 185,102 
BE GD nt cnnddaseeserees 255 24,720 


Manufacturers’ sales 

branches with stocks, total 519 251,633 
Manufacturers’ sales 

branches without stocks, 

OT” eo ee ee 210 41.789 
Manufacturers’ Agents (total) 512 

Plumbing and heating, 


BOMOCTAL BME .nsssccces 23 2,855 
Heating (‘including stoves 

SS eae — Be 17,647 
Piumbing fixtures, equip- 

ment, and supplies .... 115 21,396 
Be GE ssneseatéduedGus 142 11,302 


—1939 Census of Business 





South Carolina .. 60 4,100 
See .80 5,500 
DED -screessennuenes 02 140 
EAST SOUTH CENTRAL.... 5.90 39,700 
Kentucky ..... : 1.80 12,000 
Tennessee . 3.10 21,000 
Alabama ... ‘ 90 6,000 
Mississippi 10 700 
WEsT SOUTH CENTRAL . 08 560 
CS .02 140 
Louisiana . . .03 210 
Oklahoma .... 01 70 
ME &sé0e8 02 140 
MOUNTAIN...... 5.23 36,010 
Montana 50 3,400 
Idaho .... 80 5,500 
Wyoming ... ; 00 3,400 
Colorado , 1.30 9,000 
New Mexico . 02 140 
Arizona .... 01 70 
PSR 2.00 13,800 
Nevada . .10 700 
PACIFIC... Pee 1.40 9,400 
Washington > 90 6,000 
COE ones : 40 2,700 
California .10 700 
TOTAL . 91.32 623,460 
Exports? .... ; 3.00 21,000 
Locomotive stokers® ... 2.00 13,400 
Otherwise unaccounted 
De wecuuwédenen oe 3.68 35,140 
GRAND TOTAL .. te 100.00 693,000 


‘Includes some anthracite equipment. 
(See Table 2 covering the distribution of 
anthracite stokers.) 

“Estimated. A few large manufacturers 
exported between 5 and 6 per cent of total 
1940 sales. 

3Not operated within state boundaries. 

*Owing to insufficient data, in part, and 
to rounded off figures. There is no infor- 
mation available, at present, covering the 
distribution of stokers by sizes, by states. 


DISTRIBUTION 


© 
STOKERS, B 


F ANTHRACITE 
Y STATES* 


Percentage Number 


State of Total in Use 
Maine 1.00 870 
New Hampshire 5.00 4,350 
Vermont ..... 2.40 2,100 
Massachusetts 9.50 8,265 
Rhode Island 2.00 1,750 
Connecticut .. 6.30 5,480 
New York ..... 17.00 40,800 
New Jersey ‘ 9.30 8,100 
Pennsylvania 16.50 14,150 
Other States 1.00 $00 

100.00 87,000 


\s of January 1, 1941 

Largely pioneered by the coal indus- 
try as a means of off-setting the com- 
petition of other fuels, the stoker has 
created a market as of June 1, 1941, for 
24,339,000 tons of coal annually, not in- 
cluding that used by those stokers feed- 
ing 1,200 pounds of coal or more per 
hour. Stoker coal consumption, Coal- 
Heat finds, is now four times what it 
vas in 1935, eight times what it was in 
1932. Consumption increased 3,790,000 
tons in 1940 alone. 


The coal man in pioneering the sale 
if small stokers soon sensed the possi- 
ilities of diversification, and rapidly 
astened to open specialty sales organ- 
zations and to get into the heating 
business as a whole. 

Today the stoker dealer is usually 
elling barometric controls, indirect 
vater heaters, circulators, various types 
! low water boiler protection, attic 
ans, and is either selling stoker-fur- 
aces or stoker-boilers directly or 
hrough some connections. Many are 
fering complete heat service; putting 

stokers on a monthly rental or serv- 
e basis, furnishing the coal and tak- 
ig entire charge of the heating sys- 
‘m, the home owner’s effort being 
mited to making out a check periodi- 


y 


cally in payment for the coal and at- 
tention to the stoker. 

Stoker sales by months, for the past 
five years, 1936-1940, have run as fol- 
lows: 

PER CENT OF TOTAL STOKER SALES, 


NE , cuidi a iace ain ESL a: 2.93 
February 2.82 
March 3.88 
April 4.29 
May 5.41 
June 6.98 
July 8.89 
August 13.54 
September 19.94 
October 18.17 
November 8.07 
December 5.08 


At present there are something over 
200 stoker manufacturers or assemblers 
in the United States, many of these op- 
erating in restricted geographic areas. 

Furnace and boiler manufacturers in 
rapidly increasing numbers have de- 
signed and built special stoker-furnaces 
or boilers, thus giving the stoker indus- 
try complete or combined units. 

Recognizing the market potentialities 
in the stove heated home, store, or 
shop, several coal producers and stoker 
manufacturers have recently brought 
out stoker-fired and magazine type coal 
stoves, space and hot water heaters. 

Stoker-fired restaurant ranges for 
restaurants, hotels, institutions, as well 
as for bakery use, have shown a marked 
increase the past few years, opening up 
another new market for the stoker man- 
ufacturer, coal producer and the dealers. 
Stokers are being used in bakeries, egg 
hatcheries, brooders, brick plants, and 
many specialized applications. 


Plumbing 


“Conservation” is fast becoming the 
by-word of the plumbing and heating 
industry—for conservation assures the 
kind of production vital to national de- 
fense . . . it makes possible standards 
of living, health, comfort and sanita- 
tion, all so necessary for a sustained 
defense program ... and these are the 
types of conservation which are avail- 
able through the plumbing, heating and 
air conditioning products and installa- 
tions, Domestic Engineering reports. 

Conservation through modernization 
of plumbing, heating and air condition- 
ing products is possible because new 
products have been developed and 
others have been streamlined to reach 
new peaks of efficiency. Any building 
in the United States, fifteen years or 
older, which has not been modernized 
with the plumbing, heating and air con- 
ditioning products available today, is 
a serious cause of waste. It wastes 
manpower and fuels and is a potential, 
if not an actual, cause of reduced stand- 
ards of living and production. Mod- 
ernization of the mechanical features of 
these old buildings is inseparable from 
true conservation. 


Conservation is more than the mere 
repair or replacement of equipment 
which may have become inefficient and, 
therefore wasteful through long usage. 
Dozens of new and improved products 
are thought of which are more sparing 
in the use of materials, power and fuels 
than the models which preceded them. 
For example: New flushing devices 
which use less water than was formerly 
employed; new radiators and convec- 
tors which require for their manufac- 
ture only a fraction of the metal nec- 
essary formerly to provide the same 
output of heat; new and smaller boilers 
doing a better job; new pumps which 
use less electricity; pumps which per- 
mit quick-responding heating systems 
and which require small sizes and 
amounts of piping, etc. 


As examples of the large part this 
industry plays in national defense, it 
has been estimated that with copper 
used instead of brass pipe, 8 million 
pounds of zine will be saved for other 
needs of the national defense program. 
And, should dwellings erected during 
the next ten years be properly insu- 
lated, the U. S. Bureau of Mines re- 





Dwellings by State of Repair and Plumbing Equipment 











Needing Without 
Occupied Total Major Private 

_ State Dwellings Reporting tepairs Bath 
Arizona 131,133 37.944 21,013 73,737 
Delaware 70.5 71,648 9,812 28,906 
Idaho 144,938 36,217 89,247 
Maine 247,598 56,150 136,125 
Montana 170,273 39,645 107,178 
Nevada orate h 34,129 5,668 14,930 
New Hampshire 150,108 18,496 58,292 
New Mexico 136,839 33.160 99,562 
North Dakota 154,961 52,177 124,647 
South Dakota 171,004 44,297 27,642 
Utah : 139,472 29,352 54,807 
Vermont 102,216 21,424 42,282 
Wyoming ) 17,963 43,501 
1,636,801 1,734,795 385,37 1,001,456 
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TOTAL VALUE OF PLUMBING AND HEATING 
INSTALLED DURING RECENT YEARS 


$996, 526,000 
\JiK, 584,097 





$956,308, 70 











$6879, 779,000 
$846, 368,000 





$660,495, 000 
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Domestic FEugineering 


ports that fuel savings of $125,000,000 
annually would be gained. This figure 
has no bearing upon the 30 million or 
so existing homes which are not prop- 
erly insulated and, therefore, lead to 
tremendous waste of fuel. The instal- 
lation of stokers in 1941 alone will save 
over a million and a half tons of coal. 
There are now over 750,000 stoker in- 
stallations saving millions of tons of 
coal per year. By installing new urinal 
flush valves, the world’s largest build- 
ing saved 50 million gallons of water 
annually. By a similar modernization 
program, a medium-sized building con- 
served 6 million gallons each year, as 
well as over 16,000 kilowatt hours of 
electricity formerly used to pump the 
waste water within the structure. 

The foregoing are but a few of the 
many ways in which the plumbing and 
heating industry is going to do its share 
in the conservation of manpower, mate- 
rials and fuels for national defense. 

The number of merchandising out- 
lets for automatic heat and air condi- 
tioning equipment who give “plumbing 
and heating” as their principal business 
continues to increase. A tabulation of 
lines handled shows that 52.07 per cent 
were doing steam and hot water heat- 
ing. This means that 47 per cent were 
doing plumbing also, since according to 
the Census of Business, 90.5 per cent 
of all heating contractors are also doing 
plumbing. The merging of the two 
types of outlets (merchandising outlets 
and plumbing and heating contractors) 
continues—that is, plumbing and heat- 
ing contractors continue to take on lines 
which require merchandising ability, 
and at the same time competition 
causes the merchandising type dealer 
to take on all types of plumbing and 
heating work. The net result is that 
today the common denominator of prac- 
tically all merchandising outlets is the 
fact that they are handling plumbing 
and heating work. 

The following tabulation shows the 
extent to which plumbing and heating 
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contractors are handling equipment re- 
quiring merchandising ability: 
Per cent 
of total 
Contractors 
Handling 


Oil Burners . ‘ 63.6 
Stokers ...... , 50.8 
Gas Heating .... “ee 44.6 
Warm Air Heating. : 48.8 
Summer Cooling ...... 28.0 


The following tabulation shows the 
extent to which plumbing and heating 
wholesalers are handling the equip- 
ment: 

Per cent 
of total 
Wholesalers 
Handling 


Oil Burners 66.6 
Stokers 7 : 50.2 
Gas Heating ....... 16.3 
Warm Air Heating 75.9 
Summer Cooling ........ 24.9 


More than one-half—54.1 per cent— 
of the enameled-iron sanitary ware and 
other plumbing supplies produced in 
the United States in 1939 was sold di- 
rect to wholesalers and jobbers, 22.4 
per cent was marketed by selling or- 
ganizations owned and operated by 
manufacturers, and 9.3 per cent was 
sold to retailers. 

On viterous-china plumbing fixtures, 
more than one-half—56.7 per cent—of 
these fixtures produced in the United 
States in 1939 was sold from plants to 
wholesalers and jobbers, and approxi- 
mately one-fourth—25.4 per cent—went 
through wholesale selling organizations 
owned and operated by manufacturers. 
Another 7.1 per cent was sold direct to 
retailers for resale and 5.7 per cent 
was sold to commercial, professional, 
institutional, etc., users. According to 
the 1939 census, this industry consisted 
of 25 establishments with value of prod- 
ucts amounting to $21,978,821. 

Also, according to the 1939 census, 
approximately six-tenths—59.2 per cent 

of the steam and hot water heating 
apparatus (including hot water fur- 
naces) produced in the United States 
in 1939 was sold through selling or- 
ganizations and wholesale _ establish- 
ments owned and operated by manufac- 
turers. In addition, three-tenths—29 
per cent—was sold to wholesalers and 
jobbers. Relatively small amounts were 
produced for export or sold to retailers 
for resale. This industry consisted of 
68 establishments with value of prod- 
ucts for 1939 amounting to $45,377,801. 


Sheet Metal Working 


In addition to its prominent position 
in the warm air heating and air condi- 
tioning industries, sheet metal working 
comprises a variety of other operations 
which are summarized by American 
Artisan as follows: 

Architectural sheet metal work. 

Manufacture and installation of sky- 
lights. 

Fabrication of marquise, canopies, 
hoods, ete. 

Ventilation, both gravity and fan. 

Blow piping, including dust collect- 
ing systems, exhaust systems, fume re- 
moval, material collecting. 

Fire door, tin-clad door, kalamein 
door manufacture and erection. 








Heating and Plumbing Equipment 


Dealers, 1939 

Sales 

No. (000) 
Alabama ‘ 17 $ 290 
Arizona .. ea 13 241 
Arkansas 20 284 
California ... 359 7,004 
Colorado ....... ; 36 418 
Connecticut ........ 63 1,721 
SOD scscccecceces 11 297 
District of Columbia 13 998 
Florida : ; 34 460 
Georgia . - 29 1,244 
Idaho ... ; 26 638 
Illinois . ; 290 6,653 
Indiana . 203 3,351 
TOWS 2.00. : 211 2,304 
Kansas .. ‘ ; 96 1,491 
Kentucky . 34 584 
Louisiana .. 16 534 
 6ea we 53 1,635 
Maryland .... 25 1,637 
Massachusetts 159 7,268 
Michigan ... . 263 5,327 
Minnesota ... 93 1,662 
Mississippi 15 863 
Missouri .. 104 2,075 
Montana .. 12 95 
Nebraska 87 774 

OS eee ° ° 
New Hampshire 34 1,285 
New Jersey 125 4,045 
New Mexico . & 126 
New York .... 474 16,359 
North Carolina 17 207 
North Dakota 16 5R9 
Gn: seseewne 298 6,586 
Oklahoma 55 966 
Oregon . 55 1,751 
Pennsylvania 318 8,341 
Rhode Island 26 1,187 
South Carolina 16 335 
South Dakota 23 175 
Tennessee . 24 498 
ee sex 109 2,984 
Utah ... 18 793 
Vermont 32 667 
Virginia 29 503 
Washington 105 2,332 
West Virginia 19 648 
Wisconsin 131 2,023 
Wyoming 15 148 
a. ae ewe 4,262 $102,404 


*Withheld to avoid disclosure. 
Census of Business 
Independent dealers reporting to the Bu 
reau of the Census had a 2 per cent gain 
in business in 1940; a 16 per cent gain for 
the first half of 1941 





Hollow metal door manufacture. 

Restaurant, kitchen and hotel steam- 
table equipment manufacture and erec- 
tion. 

Manufacture and sale of metal spe- 
cialties. 

Metal buildings, Roofing. 

Briefly described, says Sheet Metal 
Worker, sheet metal work comprises 
the fabrication, assembly, erection and 
installation of sheet metal (usually de 
fined as 10 gage and lighter) in, on 
and around buildings and used in in 
dustry. The shop owner is a merchant 
contractor, in that practically all mer 
chandise he purchases for resale is not 
resold as is, but as part of an installa 
tion or application requiring fabricat 
ing operations. Examples _ includ: 
warm air furnaces and accessorie 
stokers, oil and gas burners, register 
and grilles, controls, humidifiers, shee 
iron and steel, including stainless, lead 
copper, zinc, Monel, etc., roof ventila 
tors, fans, blowers, prefabricated duct 
and fittings, blower fittings, rings an 
flanges, stove pipe, formed and rolle 
roofing, leader and gutter, paints, et 
In addition, he purchases shop and 0} 
erating equipment and supplies, suc 
as solder and soldering equipment 
welding equipment and supplies, too! 
and machines, scaffolding, ladders, aut: 
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mobiles and trucks, furnace cleaners, 
ete. 

Sheet metal contracting is separate 
and distinct from plumbing and steam- 
fitting. Warm air furnace heating is 
handled by the sheet metal contractor, 
whereas boiler or radiator heating is 
the work of the steamfitter. There are 
ulso two types of air conditioning. One 
type employs the warm air furnace or 
direct fired unit and requires only the 
services of the sheet metal man, where- 
as the other type employing a boiler as 
the heat generating unit, requires a 
steamfitter to run the steam piping and 
make the connections to the exchanger 
unit, but a sheet metal man must make 
the exchanger casing and install the 
blower duct work. 

Sheet metal contractors are also en- 
gaged in cooling work, as the central 
cooling system constitutes duct work 
and duct work requires the services of 
sheet metal men. Sheet metal contrac- 
tors sell as well as install the units, 
particularly those of the smaller ton- 
nage and there is now a trend toward 
selling the room unit. 

The 1939 Census of Manufactures in- 
cluded 1,262 establishments engaged in 
sheet metal work which produced prod- 
ucts valued at $137,341,000. A break- 
down of the production of this indus- 
try is given as follows: 

SHEET METAL WORK, 1939 
(000) 

Gutters, downspouts, cornices, ven- 
tilators, etc .. .$19,439 


Culverts, flumes, irrigation pipe, etc. 17,200 
Stove and furnace pipe and flue, and 


air ducts - 21,754 
Tanks and bins ae 11,704 
Pans, vats and stills. 3,847 
ortable steel buildings ere 1,993 
Sheet-metal products not specific- 

ally classified ...... ‘ae -- 03,284 


The Census of Manufactures shows 
the following breakdown of production 
of warm air furnaces: 

WARM AIR FURNACES 
1939 1937 
(Thousands) 
Varm air furnaces, parts, 

and registers, total value .$38,225 $38,197 
Warm air furnaces 
Number reported 


Number ‘ 314 332 

CO eS $21,609 $25,029 
Number not reported, 

Ce: senands : $6,442 $1,837 
arts and registers oon Oaee $9,679 
\ssembled from purchased 

parts p ‘ $2.229 $ 1,653 


Associations 

Air Conditioning and Refrigerating 
Machinery Association, Southern Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 

American Petroleum Institute, 50 W. 
0th St., New York. 

American Society of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers, 51 Madison 
\ve., New York. 

American Zine Institute, 35 East 
Vacker Drive, Chicago, III. 

Committee of Ten—Coal and Heating 
ndustries, Inc., 307 N. Michigan Ave., 
hicago. 

Copper and Brass Research Associa- 
on, 420 Lexington Ave. 

Distillate Burner Mfrs. Associa- 
on, 17 Willow St., Lynn, Mass. 

Heating, Piping and Air Condition- 


ing Contractors National Association, 
1250 Sixth Ave., New York. 

National Sheet Metal, Roofing, Heat- 
ing and Air Conditioning Contractors 
Association, Hotel Secor, Toledo. 

National Warm Air Heating and Air 
Conditioning Association, 50 W. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Oil Burner Institute, Inc., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York. 

Plumbing and Heating Industries Bu- 
reau, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago. 

Stoker Manufacturers Association, 
307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be had 
direct from the publishers, or through INDUS- 
TRIAL MARKETING. 


The Dealer Situation in the Warm 

Air Heating Industry. 

This is a report of a personal study 
made in 137 cities throughout the 
country of warm air heating dealer or- 
ganizations showing changes made be- 
tween 1937 and 1939, in the lines they 
handle and giving an analysis of those 
who have gone out of business during 
that time. Prepared by American Ar- 
tisan. 


What’s What and Who’s Who in Air 

Conditioning. 

The Keeney Publishing Company has 
prepared this thorough analysis of the 
air conditioning field which asserts that 
there are three main keys to success. 
The manufacturer must know the vari- 
ous divisions of the industry, the type 
of work for which each is responsible 
and the key factors in each division. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1941.] 


Air Conditioning and Refrigeration 
News, 
(See REFRIGERATING INDUSTRIES. ) 

Air Conditioning Blue Book, 1900 Prairie 
Ave., Chicago. Consolidated with Do- 
mestic Engineering catalog directory. 
Air Conditioning and Oil Heat, 232 Mad- 
ison Ave., New York City. Published by 


Heating Journals, Inc. Est. 1928. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 8%xll%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 25th preceding. 


Forms close 20th preceding. N. lL. A. A. 
statement on request. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation (CCA), May, 1941, 15,- 
619; (gross), 16,643, Air conditioning and 
oil burner dealers, 92%; mise., 8%. 
Member N. B. P. A. Rates 


Times 1 Page \% Page 4 Page 
$220.00 $130.00 $ 74.00 

6 192.00 110.00 62.00 
12 170.00 100.00 55.00 


Standard color rate, $25 per page; bleed 
rate, $15 per page Metropolitan New 
York Section (2,900 N. Y. area copies), 
one time rate, $65 page; $40 % page; 
22.50 % page. Midwest Area Section 
(5,100 copies 9 midwestern states), one 
time rate, $95 one page; $55 % page; $35 
4% page. 


American Artisan, 6 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. Published by Keeney Pub. Co 
Covers residential air conditioning, warm 
air heating, and sheet metal contract- 
ing Est. 1880. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 
10th. Forms close Ist. N. Ll. A. A. state- 
ment on request. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Member A B. FP. Circulation (ABC), 
6,969; (gross), 8.223. Contractors, 79%; 
Jobbers, 6%; manufacturers, 7%; public 
utilities, 2%; others, 6%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $160.00 $ 90.00 $ 56.00 

6 145.00 80.00 45.00 
12 135.00 72.50 40.00 


Color: Standard red or green, $35.00. Red 
or green in special positions and all 
other colors, $65.00 for one page; $25.00 
for each additional page. Bleed: pages, 
10%; % pages, 15% additional. 

For additional data see pages 30-31. 
A. S. M. E. Mechanical Catalog. 

(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 
Buying and Business Guide for Heating, 
Air Conditioning, Sheet Metal and Roof- 
ing Industry, 105 W. Monroe St., Chica- 
go. Published by Etta Cohn. Est. 1940. 
Free. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 8x10%. 
Published annually, March. Forms close 
Feb. 20. Agency discount, 15-2. Circula- 
tion (Sworn), 1942 min. distrib., 10,000, 
Minimum space, one page. Rates—One 
page, $155; 2 pages, $145; 4 pages, $130; 
8 pages, $100; 12 pages, $90. Color rate, 
$20; $10, 8 pages or more; bleed rate, no 
extra charge. 

Coal-Heat, 20 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


Est. 1919. Subscription, $1 Trim size, 
104,x13 % Type page, 9x12. Published 
15th. Forms close 10th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 7,124. Flat rates—l page 


$100; 1% page, $50: 4% page, $25. 
Standard color, $25; bleed, $10 
For additional data see page 28 
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Domestic Engineering, 1900 Prairie Ave., 
Chicago. Published by Domestic Engi- 
neering Co. Est. 1889. Subscription, $2 
Trim size, 8% x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published list. Forms close 22nd. N. I 
A. A, statement on request. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Member A. B. P. Circula- 
tion (ABC), 15,020; (gross), 19,232, 
Plumbing and heating contractors, 52%; 
Plumbing contractors, 5%; heating con- 


tractors, 7%; wholesalers and _ their 


salesmen, 11%; others, 25%. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $300.00 $160.00 $ 90.00 
6 250.00 140.00 80.00 
12 225.00 125.00 70.00 

Color—Standard red or orange, $45 per 





page extra; all other colors, two pages 
or less, $90 extra; bleed, 10% extra 
For additional data see page 33 


Domestic Engineering Catalog Directory, 
1900 Prairie Ave., Chicago. Published by 
Domestic Engineering Co. Est. 1923. 
Price, $7.50. Trim size, 8%x1l. Type page, 
7x10. Published Jan. 1. Forms close Novy. 
5th. Mid-year supplement, July 1. Cat- 
alog service available any time. Agency 
discounts, 0-2. tates, catalog-directory 

1 page, $145; 2 pages, $130 per page; 4 
pages, $115 per page; 8 pages, $81 per 
page; 10 pages, $73 per page; 12 pages, 
$67 per page; 14 pages, $63 per page 
Mid-year supplement, available only to 
users of annual Catalog Directory edition 

Rates on request. 
Standard color, $60 first page; add'l 
pages, $10. 

For additional data see page 33 
Fueloil Journal—Oilheating and Air-Con- 
ditioning, 420 Madison Ave., New York 
Published by Fowler-Becker Pub. Co. 
Est. 1922. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
85 x1ll&. Type page, 7x10. Published 
27th preceding. Forms close 19th. N., I 
A, A. statement on request. Agency dis- 
counts, 13-2. Circulation (CCA), 17,766; 
(gross), 18,265. Power, oilheating and 
air-conditioning dealers and distributors, 


68%; oil distributors, 17%; supply, 7%; 


mfrs., 7%; others, 1%. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $245.00 $145.00 $ 82.00 
6 215.00 125.00 68.00 
12 190.00 112.00 62.00 


Standard red, $25; standard green, $55; 
any other color, $75; bleed rate, $20. 

Fuel Oil News, 1217 Hudson Blivd., Bay- 
onne, N. J. Published by Oildom Pub. Co 
Est. 1937. Subscription, $1. Type page, 


10x15. Published Ist and 15th Forms 

close 23rd and &th Agency discount, 

15-2 Circulation (Publisher's State- 

ment), 12,490 Rates 

Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
1 $300.00 $200.00 $195.00 
13 250.00 150.00 85.00 
26 295.00 125.00 75.00 


Heating & Ventilating, 148 Lafayette St., 
New York. Published by The Industrial 
Press. Est. 1904. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 
5th. Forms close 15th. N. I, A. A. state- 
ment on request. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Member A. B. P Circulation (ABC), 
8.518; (gross), 9,628. Engineers and ar- 
chitects, 7%; contractors, 24%: federal, 
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state and city, 5%; utilities, 5%; indus- 
trial, 17%: buildings, 7%: mfrs. and their 
employes and agents, 20%: dealers and 


wholesalers, 4%; others, 11%. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
] $220.00 $120.00 $ 60.00 
6 180.00 105.00 55.00 
12 150.00 90.00 52.50 


Standard color rate $30: bleed rate $20 
For additional data see page 36 


Heating, Piping and Air Conditioning, 6 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. Published by 


Keeney Pub Co Est 1929 Subscrip- 
tion, $2 Trim size, 9x12 Type page, 
x10 Published list Forms close 20th 


N. lL. A. A. statement on request. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Member A. B. P. Circu- 
lation (ABC), 8,518; (gross), 9,628 En- 
Kineers and architects, 7%: contractors, 


24%; federal, state and city, 5%: utili- 
ties, 5%; industrial, 17%; buildings, 7%: 
mfrs. and their agents and employes 
0%; wholesalers and dealers, 4%; 
others, 11% Rates 
Per Page 
Less than 1% pages $260.00 
1% pages in year 240.00 
pages in year 220.00 
6 pares in year 200.00 
¥Y pages in year 185.00 
12 pages in year 170.00 


Color—Standard red, $35 per page add'l; 
red in special positions and all other 
colors $65 for one pawe: $25 for each 
add'l page; bleed, pages 10% add'l: half 
pages, 15% add'l 

For additional data see pages 30-31 


Heating, Ventilating, Air Conditioning 
Giulde, 51 Madison Ave., New York. Pub- 
lished by American Society of Heating 
& Ventilating Engineers. Est. 1922. Price, 
$5 Trim size, 6x9 Type page, 4%x7\% 
Published Jan. Forms close Nov. 1, Cash 
discounts, 2% Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 10.686: (g@ross), 11,350. Rates 
1 page only unit sold, $145; 2 pages, 
$225; 4 pages $400 6 pages, $540: 8 
paxes, $680: 10 pages, $800 Discount of 
10 for 2 consecutive editions if on 2-yr 
or T. F. contract 
Journeymen Plumbers and Steam Fitters 
Journal, 45 Astor Place, New York, N. Y 
Published by Journeymen Plumbers & 
Steam Fitters of the U. S. and Canada 


Est 1885 Subscription, $1 Trim size, 
H4x9%. Type page »xX8. Published 10th 
Forms close 10th preceding Agency dis- 
counts 15-0 Rates l page $250; 1, 


page $125: % page, $65 \% page, $35 

Ladle, The, 136 E. 30th St... New York 
Published for the Master Plumbers of 
the City of New York, Manhattan Branch 


Est. 1925 Subscription, $1 Trim size, 

x12 Type page, 7x10 Published 10th 

Forms close Ist Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation (Publisher's Statement) 
48 (gross), 3,307 Rates 

\rimes 1 Page \% Page % Page 
1 = 90.00 § 55.00 $ 40.00 
th 75.00 O00 35.00 
] ho ue $5.00 S000 


Stundard color 2°n bleed $10 


Macliane’s Blue Book 


(See MANUPAC' NC INDUSTRIES. ) 


Master Plumber & Ueating Contractor, 
54 Atlantic Ave Brooklyn, N. Y¥ Pub- 


lished by The Master riumber Est 
19 Subscription, $1 Trim size, 8%x 
11 Type page 7x10 Published 10th 
Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Cireulatior (Publisher's Statement) 
(ero », 4,604. Plumbing and heating and 
oil burning contractors, 8 : mfrs. and 
jobbers, 14 others t Rates 
Times 1 Page Page % Page 
] ¢ 90.00 € 50.00 $ 325.00 
ROO 00 S000 
1 70.00 moe "5 00 
Bleed lo extra 
New Jersey State Master Plumber, 26 
Journal Square Jersey City N. J of 
ficial organ N. J. State League of Master 
Plumbers est 1936 Subscription, $1 
Trim size, 8x11 Type page, 7x10 Pub 
lished Sth Forms close oth Agency 
discounts, 15-2 Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 3,990 Rates 
rimes | Page % Page % Page 
I $ 55.00 $ 30.00 $ 18.00 
‘ i) 5 8.50 17.10 
49.50 'T 00 16.20 


The News, 1900 Prairie Ave., Chicago. Ill 
onsolidated with Domestic Engineering 
Official Bulletin Heating, Piping and Air 
Conditioning Contractors Nat'l Assn., 
0 6th Ave New York. Est. 1894. Sub- 


scriptior $1 Trim size 9x12 Type 

page ixl0 Published Ist Forms close 
10th Agency discount, none Rates 

rimes 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $ 80.0% $ 55.00 $ 40.00 

‘ 71.50 0 00 83.00 

65 0¢ 5.00 30.00 
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Standard color rate, $20; bleed rate, $15. utives, 23%: managers and engineers, 
Ohio Master Plumber, 6210 Whittier Ave., 24%; sale and adv. managers, sales rep- 


Cleveland Published by Ohio Assn. of resentatives, 20%; purchasing agents, 
Master Plumbers. Est. 1907 Subscrip- 13%: others, 20%. Rates— 
tion, $1. Trim size, 7x10 Type page, Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
5%exS% Published 15th. Forms close 1 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 $ 32.50 
10th Discounts, none. Rates 6 75.00 410.00 27.50 
Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 12 65.00 35.00 22.50 
l $ 30.00 $ 17.50 $ 10.00 Color rates on request; bleed rate, 20% 
12 27.50 15.00 8.00 additional. 


Plumbing & Heating Business, 2736 Stove Directory, Erie Ave. and _ Division 
Grand Central Terminal Bldg., New York. St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. Published 
Published by Plumbing & Heating Pub. by Marine Press. Est. 1934. Subscrip- 


Co Est. 1938 Subscription, $1. Trim tion, $2. Type page, 4x7. Published an- 
size, S%x11%& Type page, 7x10 Pub- nually, June 1. Forms close April 1. 
lished 28th preceding. Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation 
Agency discount, 15-0. Circulation (CCA), (Publisher's Statement), 695. Rates—1 
July, 1941, 28,140; (gross), 29,812. Plumb- page, $30; % page, $20. 


ing and heating contractors, 90%; plumb- Color, red, $7.50; bleed, $5. 
ing and heating wholesalers, 5%; others, 
+ fn : 5 _ . ; : Sweet's Catalog File for the Mechanical 








o% Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page industries. mee a ' 

l $325.00 $190.00 $100.00 (See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 

6 310.00 162.50 $1.25 Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 
12 280.00 155.00 turers. 

18 ——— =—Sti‘“<it UC HN (See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 

2 ae 290-00 a enes PONE Sai Western Plumbing and Heating Journal, 
Color, $75 per page; bleed, 10% extra 3665 S. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles, Cal 


Published by Western Plumbing & Heat- 


> 515 Mz = : : 
Plumbing and Heating Journal, 515 Mad 1920. Subscription, $2 


ison Ave., New York. Published by The ing Journal. Est. 


Angus Co., Inc. Est. 1881. Subscription, Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10 
$2 Trim size, 8%x11% Type page, 7x Published 25th preceding. _ Forms close 
10 Published 1st. Forms close 23rd 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
preceding. N. I. A. A. statement on re- [tion (Sworn), 4,215. ates “u Pag 
quest. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cirecula- Times 1 Page ¢ yr » ce ka 
tion (ABC), 13,554; (gross), 14,554, 1 $150.00 + eee Y ae 
Plumbing and heating contractors, 94%; 6 125.00 hay + 35°00 
wholesalers, 5%; others, 1%. tates— 12 100.00 60.00 39.0 
men 1 Page % Page % Page Standard color rate, $40; bleed rate, $10 
1 $270.00 $155.00 $ 85.00 CANADA 
if 240.00 130.00 75.00 ae Po 
12 220.00 120.00 65.00 Canadian Plumbing & Heating Journal, 


sti ard color rate 50: 1@ “ate F 26 Wellington St., E., Toronto, Ont. Pub- 
Mandaré lor rate, $50: bleed rate, $15. lished by H. A. Rogers & Co.. Ltd. Est 
Plumbing and Heating Magazine, 505 1933. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 10x 


Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. Est. 1910. i134. Type page, 8%4x11%. Published 
Free (controlled). Trim size, 5%x8%. ist Forms close 25th preceding. Agency 
Type page, 45/6x7%Q Published Ist. qiscounts. 15-2. Cireulation (Swern), 
Forms close 15th Agency discounts, 3.300, Rates 
none. Rates Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
Times 1 Page % Page 1 $ 80.00 $ 45.00 $ 32.00 
6 $ 45.00 $ 30.00 6 65.00 40.00 27.00 
12 40.00 25.00 12 60.00 25.00 25.00 
Plumbing and Heating News, consolidat- Standard color, $20; bleed, 10% 


i with Domestic Engineering " . 
= ere Detaillant, Le En Plomberie Et Chauf- 


Plumbing News, Standard Life Bldg, gage, 1446 St. Catherine St., West, Mont- 
Pittsburgh. Published by T. F. Vickers. joa). Que., Can. Published by The Com- 


Est. 1906. Subscription, $1. Type page. mercial Publications, Ltd. Est. 1937 
6x8 % Published 5th - Forms close 20th Published in French Subscription, $1 
Agency discounts, 2-2 . Rates ; Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7%x10. Pub- 
rimes 1 Page % Page ‘4 Page lished 25th Forms close 15th. Agency 
l $ 40 +4 $ + $ 13.7% discounts, 15-2 Circulation (CCAB), 
oe 32.00 <0.00 11.00 1,966. Rates 
Refrigerating Engineering. Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
(See REFRIGERATING INDUSTRIES.) ] $ 45.00 $ 25.00 $ 15.00 
Refrigeration and Air Conditioning Di- 6 40.00 23.00 1s +4 
rectory, 5229 Cass Ave., Detroit, Mich iz 39.00 ah th a 12.00 
Published by Business News. Pub. Co Standard color rate, $20 per page; bleed 
Ss 926 Subscriptio — Tri size. 10%. — 
: y x10 : ene neen tee Published Heating, Cooling and Piping, 481 Univer 
January Forms close Dec. 20th. Agency ‘Sity_Ave., Toronto 2, Ontario Published 
discounts, 15-2 Circulation (Publisher's by MacLean Publishing Co _Est 1941 
Statement), 3,000 Rates—1 page, $110; Subscription, $2 rype page, 7x10. Pub 
\% page, $60: 4% page, $40; 2 pages, $200: lished lst second mo. Feb -Mar.., Ap 
{ pages, $360; 8 pages, $640 Standard May, June-July, Aug.-Sept., Oct.-Nov 
color, $20 Dec.-Jan Forms close last preceding 
Sheet Metal Worker, 45 W. 45th St., New month. Agency discount, 15-2 ( ircula 
York City Published by Edwin A. Scott tion (Publisher's Statement), 3,252 
Pub. Co. Est. 1874. Subscription, $2. Rates— “Pp — 
Trim size, 9x12 Type page, 7x10 Pub- rimes 1 Page 2 Page 4 I age 
lished 10th. Forms close 23rd. Agency 1 $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 30.00 
discounts, 15-2. N. I. A. A. statement on 4 39.00 96.99 <5.19 
request Circulation (ABC), 7,115; Md 89.00 $9.50 <i.n0 


(gross), 8,706. Warm air heating, air Color rate, $30; bleed, 10% 
conditioning, sheet metal contractors and Sanitary Age, 31 Willcocks St., Toronto 


dealers 77%: wholesalers, 3%; others, Ont. Published by Age Publications, Ltd 
20% Rates Est. 1923. Subscription, $1. Trim size 
Times 1 Page \% Page % Page S%xll% Type page, 7x10 Published 
1 $150.00 $ 85.00 $ 45.00 20th Forms close 10th Agency dis 
6 140.00 75.00 $2.00 counts, 15-2 Circulation (Sworn), 4,666. 
12 130.00 70.00 38.00 Rates 
Colors, $35; bleed, 10% extra Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
Snips Magazine, 5707 W. Lake St., Chi- . $ is 00 $ 43.00 $ 26 00 
cago. Published by E. C. Carter. Est © (3.00 39.00 — 
1932. Subscription, $1 Trim size, 7x10 12 66.00 34.00 60.00 
Type page, 5%x8% Published 20th Standard color, $25 


Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-0 Sanitary Engineer, Plumber & Steamfit- 
Circulation (Swern), 9,022. Contractors, ter of Canada, 481 University Ave., To 





89% ; jobbers and wholesalers, 6%; ronto, Ont Published by MacLean Put 

others, 5% Rates Co., Ltd Est 1907. Subscription, $1 

Times 1 Page % Page Trim size, 9x12 Type page, 7x10 Pul 
1 $ 95.00 47.50 75 lished 15th Forms close 4th. Agen 
6 90.00 $5.00 22.5 discounts, 15-2. Circulation (CCAB), De 
12 85.00 42.50 21.25 1940, 3,764, Rates 


Colors, $15; bleed, no extra charge Times 1 Page \% Page 
Steve Builder, Shoreham Hotel, Wash- 1 $ 75 00 $ 45 00 
ington, D. C. Published by The Institute © 40.00 37.50 
of Cooking and Heating Appliances Man- 12 69.00 35.00 
ufacturers. Est. 1936. Subscription, $2.50 





Standard color, $25; bleed, 10%. 


Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 4%x7%. Pub- Sheet Metal and Warm Air Heating Re- 
lished Ist Forms close 20th Agency view, published as a section of Sanitar 
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Production of distilled spirits de- 
clined in 1939, due more to stabilization 
than to any abatement in demand, judg- 
ing from reports of the Bureau of the 
Census. This canvass indicated that 
1.68 cents out of the national retail 
dollar was spent in liquor stores and 
drinking places in 1939. The range 
was from 0.48 cents in Mississippi to 
9.49 cents in Montana. 

The census reported 135,600 drink- 
ing places, with sales of $1,385,032,000. 
Drinking places with meals numbered 
82,310, and had sales of $967,736,000. 
Those without meals numbered 53,284, 
with sales of $417,296,000. In addition, 
19,136 liquor stores had sales of $586,- 
351,000. About one-half of the coun- 
try’s 170,000 eating places also dispense 
liquor. 

Packaged goods stores reporting to 
the Bureau of the Census enjoyed 10 
per cent gain in business in 1940, and 
for the first five months of 1941 a 
further gain of 14 per cent, with May, 
1941, volume being 22 per cent over 
the same 1940 month. 

The 1939 Census of Manufactures 
reported 135 producers of distilled 
liquors with products valued at $56,- 
080,000; 148 manufacturers of recti- 
fied and blended liquors, $49,144,000, 
and 301 wine makers, $32,782,000. 

The report of the U. S. Treasury 
Department for the year ending June 
30, 1941, showed whisky stocks on that 
date to be 480,938,000 tax gallons. 
While this was about the same as for 
1939, composition underwent startling 
changes. Whisky over four years old, 
and therefore eligible for bottling in 
bond, increased from 25 to 72 million 
gallons; three to four years old, from 
99 to 145 million. That from two to 
three years old declined from 173 to 
78 million gallons and from one to two 
years old, from 91 to 88 million. Whisky 
less than one year old increased from 
91 to 97 million gallons. 

Production of whisky increased al- 
nost 6 million gallons, or 6.4 per cent 
ver 1939, according to the same au- 
thority, the total being 99 million gal- 
ons. Production of rum was 2,478 
rallons; gin, 6,263,000 gallons; brandy, 
18,427,000 gallons; other spirits, 17,- 
294,000 gallons for a total of 143,455,- 
00 gallons. Excess of whisky produc- 


tion over withdrawals and losses was 


-,400,000 gallons, the smallest since 
epeal. Production of brandy decreased 
‘2.9 per cent, while gin production de- 
reased slightly. There was a small in- 
rease in rum and a gain of 7.1 per 
ent in other spirits. Of total produc- 
on of distilled spirits, whisky produc- 
ion amounted to 69.0 per cent in 1940, 
mpared with 64.0 per cent in 1939 
nd 86.3 per cent in 1937. 

Kentucky led in 1940 whisky produc- 
on with 42.5 per cent. Illinois’ per- 


Primary Liquor Outlets and Sales in 1939 


Drinking Places 


No. 0 
State Est. 
Alabama a aedae hoes 551 
Arizona .. ae arak 493 
Arkansas ° coor 976 
California ; os : 7,876 
Colorado . : 856 
Connecticut mia ; 1,734 
rr ere : 222 
Dist. of Columbia. , : 76 
aaa . ; ~- 3,077 
Georgia os : 590 
Idaho . ‘ 674 
Illinois , 14,391 
Indiana 510 
Iowa 


Kansas 


ae CoS 
r —s 
oO 
a | 


Kentucky ; 5 620 
Louisiana . 2,435 
Maine .. : oe = 433 
Maryland ..... 2,995 


Massachusetts 
Michigan 


crorter 
oa 
oO 


Minnesota : ; 

Mississippi : i ; 364 
Missouri . ene . 4,258 
Montana . wen . 1,077 
Nebraska ..... ‘ cane 1,477 
Eee 430 
New Hampshire .... Seeea 166 
New Jersey ..... 7.773 
New Mexico . . : {86 
NeW BORE «cceess pee 12,850 
North Carolina : 535 
North Dakota 1,026 
Ce. -ssesaé ‘ ; 8,909 
Oklahoma 1,285 
Oregon ..... ats ee lil -. 1,036 
Pennsylvania ae 12,548 
Rhode Island ‘ 859 
South Carolina ace 347 
South Dakota : sere ' 885 
Tennessee 968 
|. Saar ; j 3,125 
Utah .. cic , 317 
Vermont : 121 
Virginia . ea. 1,003 
Washington 1,974 
West Virginia 1,525 
Wisconsin waa 11,061 
Wyoming 341 

United States . 135,594 $1, 


Package Stores Total 
Sales No. of Sales % of All 

(000) Est. (000) Retail Sales 
$ 4,856 69 $ 9,120 3.20 
6,449 42 784 4.46 
3,572 485 6,344 3.32 
92,918 2,775 38,017 4.10 
10,036 369 5,206 3.72 
15,125 1,012 17,554 4.55 
3,101 79 1,596 4.26 
1,735 249 11,923 3.39 
17,347 353 5,999 3.79 
3,156 480 6,982 1.62 
6,083 126 3,698 5.56 
116,666 S37 22,302 4.386 
31,276 164 5,717 3.46 
29,224 198 11,625 4.96 
7,964 ins eke 1.68 
13,416 156 7,695 4.05 
18,879 221 2,797 4.45 
3,413 i] »,600 3.20 
27,478 192 4,712 5.19 
$2,837 950 29,216 4.15 
66,013 561 27,488 5.13 
55,906 187 12,298 6.70 
1,364 ae ee 0.48 
31,197 335 7,320 3.49 
15,502 178 5,584 9.49 
14,486 348 5,111 4.93 
5,394 20 235 9.10 
1,658 34 3,882 3.02 
84,625 660 16,049 6.37 
1,071 94 831 3.89 
211,448 1,948 78,247 5.19 
2,279 90 5,747 1,26 
9,859 150 1,777 7.45 
107,901 628 17,920 6.38 
7,545 sas er 1.47 
10,574 207 9,110 4.45 
127,956 655 76,940 6.53 
9,299 219 3,472 4.64 
1,224 477 8,242 2.84 
7,073 251 3,121 6.01 
4,296 284 4,107 1.38 
18,283 1,249 17,652 1.99 
2,406 95 3,959 3.72 
1,007 32 2,176 2.58 
7,984 124 16,997 3.97 
21,043 211 14,547 5.32 
8,505 148 12,375 5.15 
84,998 206 3,807 8.34 
4,214 19 470 6.06 
385,032 19,136 $586,351 1.68 


The Bureau of The Census 





centages decreased from 26.3 in 1939 
to 18.7 in 1940. Indiana gained from 
13.5 to 16.9 and Ohio decreased from 
5.4 to 4.7. Illinois led in production of 
gin, Massauchetts in rum. California 
produced 96.0 per cent of the brandy, 
Indiana 61.2 per cent of other spirits. 

For the 11 months ending May 31, 
1941, production gained 30 million gal- 
lons to 162,685,000. Whisky had the 
largest increase, 22 million gallons to 
112,294,000. Brandy production was 
25,231,000 gallons, up more than 6 mil- 
lion. Stocks on May 31, 1941, were 
550,000,000 gallons. 

Materials used during the 1939 cen- 
sus year included corn, $8,839,000; bar- 
ley, $177,500; rye, $3,225,000; wheat, 
$30,000; malt, $3,547,000; fruits, $299,- 
000; molasses, $585,000; cider, $113,- 
000; wine, $204,000; malt extract and 
other materials, $1,221,000. 

The 1939 Census of Manufactures re- 
ported that corn and bourbon whisky 
accounted for 74.1 per cent of all 
whisky produced, both in quantity and 
value. The former was _ 64,446,000 
proof gallons, the latter $30,868,000. 
Rye production was 22,440,000 proof 
gallons, valued at $10,747,000. Both 
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figures represent 25.8 per cent of 
whisky production. 

Exports of distilled spirits for 1940 
were as follows: Rum, 6,000 proof gal- 
lons, $6,400; whisky, 262,000 gallons, 
$262,000; other, 9,000 gallons, $29,000. 
Imports flowed in to the extent of 
$46,800,000 whisky accounting for $38,- 
694,000. 

The Bureau of the Census reported 
consumption of materials in production 
of rectified or blended whisky as fol- 
lows in 1939: Alcohol, $7,802,000; 
whisky, $15,003,000; brandy, $386,000; 
rum, $218,000; gin, $436,000; wine, 
$738,000; fruit juice, $107,000; sugar, 
$178,000; other, $244,000. 

Production of such liquors in 1939 
amounted to 39,684,000 proof gallons, 
valued at $41,961,000. Of this, 35,- 
613,000 proof gallons, worth $37,301,- 
000, or 88.9 per cent of the value of 
all such liquors, was whisky. 

The Bureau of the Census reported 
the following 1939 expenditures for 
plant and equipment: Distilled liquors 
industry, $4,166,300; rectified or blended 
liquor industry, $1,027,415; wine in- 
dustry, $1,299,500. 

Typical distillery equipment includes 
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water softeners, grain elevators, con- 
veyors, scales, agitators, attrition mills, 
tanks, condensers, heat exchangers, al- 
cohol stills, water stills, piping, speed 
reducers, evaporators, feed dryers, bag- 
ging machines, pumps, bottling equip- 
ment, labeling machines, pipes and fit- 
tings, stokers, steam boilers, power 
plants, and fermenters. There is a 
great deal of modernization going on 
in the industry due to the development 
of new methods. 


Wine 

The industry’s promotion, coupled 
with reduction of has given 
considerable stimulus to wine produc- 
tion. In 1939, 82,309,000 gallons were 
produced, the value being $26,826,000. 
Still wine, including Vermouth, ac- 
counted for 81,976,000 gallons and $26.,- 
$26,000. The figures for sparkling wine 
were 333,000 gallons and $610,000. The 
number of wineries reporting bottling 
operations was 102. They bottled 11,- 
151,000 gallons, the value, exclusive of 
internal revenue taxes, being $7,904,- 
000. These figures do not include sub- 
standard wines used in the manufac- 
ture of other alcoholic beverages. 


exports, 


Consumption of materials in 1939 
included the following: Brandy, $3,897,- 
000; wine, $1,587,000; fruit juices, 
$184,000: sugar, $750,000: grapes, 
$9,212,000; all other fruits, $673,000: 
alcohol and other materials, $147,000. 

The census figures exclude establish- 
ments bottling or barreling wines pro- 
duced, blended or processed by others. 
The U. S. Treasury Department re- 
ported 1,090 wineries in operation dur- 
ing the year ending June 30, 1940. 
California had 94.0 per cent of 1940 
production of still wine, compared with 
95.6 per cent in 1939. Total 1940 pro- 
duction, including distilling material 
for use in brandy, amounted to 212.- 
000,000 gallons, a decrease from 1939. 

Production of sparkling wine, how- 
ever, increased 2,951,000 half-pint units, 
or 44.2 per cent to 9,635,000 such units. 
New York had 41.3 per cent, California 
24.8 per cent, of the total. 

For the 10 months ending April 30, 
1941, a sharp upturn was _ reported. 
Production of sparkling wine doubled. 
reaching 12,765,000 half-pint units. To- 
tal production of still wine was 283.- 
$62,000, gallons, 35.8 per cent over the 
previous year. Tax-paid withdrawals 
increased 11.2 per cent to 73,377,000 
gallons. Other withdrawals included 
177,485,000 gallons for use as distilling 
material, a gain of 33.3 per cent. An- 
other 554,000 withdrawn 
for export. 

Winery operations today, in addition 
to such processes as refrigeration, pas- 
teurization, pressure filtration, modern 
bottling methods, efficient material han- 
dling, exact laboratory control and tem- 
perature control, include the recent de- 
velopment by the Roma Wine Company 
of American wine yeast cultures. 

These cultured yeasts are held to 
produce cleaner and faster fermenta- 
tion, more uniform quality and better- 
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gallons was 


balanced wines than the uncultured 
yeasts which exist in the dusk-like 
“bloom” on the skins of grapes. 

The investment in wineries and vine- 
yards is in the neighborhood of $500,- 
000,000. Planting of new vineyards has 
continued from year to year. Total 
American grape acreage is now well in 
excess of 600,000 acres. Active man- 
agement of practically all wineries, 
large and small, rests with principal 
owners. Equipment is almost always 
purchased by the owner. 

In addition to their purchases of im- 
mediate supplies and equipment, wine- 
ries are large buyers of fence, fer- 
tilizer, spray, sulphur, and tractors for 
vineyards; tank linings, roofing, cement 
and paint for building construction; 
tanks, mixing machines, motors, plat- 
form scales, pumps, refrigeration equip- 
ment for winery equipment; conveyors, 
corking machines, labeling machines, 
etec., for packaging departments; boil- 
ers, valves and fittings, gas and oil 
burners, ete., for power plant equip- 
ment; trucks and tires; chemicals, 
yeast culture, sulphur dioxide gas, etc., 
for winery supplies; and packaging 
supplies, ranging from barrels and bot- 
tles to nailing machines and fiber cases. 


Associations 

Associated Vintners of the Middle 
West, 221 N. La Salle St., Chicago. 

Distilled Spirits Institute, 1137 Na- 
tional Press Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Independent Retail Liquor Dealers 
Association, Plaza Bldg., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

League of Distilled Spirits Rectifiers, 
Woodward Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

National Association of Alcoholic 
Beverage Importers, Inc., National 
Press Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

National Apple Brandy Distillers As- 
sociation, % Laird & Co., Scobeyville, 
N. J. 

National Institute of Wine and Spirit 
Distributors, 120 E. 41st St., New York. 

National Retail Liquor Package 
Stores Association, Inc., 11 W. 42nd St., 
New York. 

National Wholesale Liquor Dealers, 
18 E. 41st St., New York. 

National Wholesale Wine & Liquor 
Dealers Association, 33 Portland St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Wine Institute, 85 Second St., San 
Francisco. 
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Publications 
[Circulation figures not gucranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1941.] 


American Wine & Liquor Journal, 22 
East 42nd St New York Published by 
Liquor Publications, In Est. 1932. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
7x10 Published 25th Forms close 10th 
Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulation 
(CCA), May 1941, 4,785; (gross), 5,484, 
Member N. B. P. A Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 1, Page 
l $160.00 $100.00 $ 70.00 
Hh 140.00 55.00 


1? 115.00 70.00 $5.00 


Journal, Goodrich 
Published by Dia- 


Arizona Beverage 
Bldg Phoenix, Ariz 
mond Publications, In Est 1936 Con- 
trolled circulation Trim size, 9%4x12% 
Type page, 8x10. Published 15th Forms 
close Ist Agency discount, 15-0 Circu- 
lation (CCA), July 1941, 23,182; (gross), 
2.500 Rates 
rimes 1 Page 
1 s1°0.00 = 


% Page \ Page 
66.00 $ 34.80 
$2.40 
20.00 


extra 


Bar & Grill Journal, 105 W. 40th St.. New 
York, N. ¥ Est. 1936 Subscription, $2 
Trim size, 8%x1l1\% Type page, 7x10 
Published 20th. Forms close 15th. Agency 
ounts, 15-2 Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), (gross), 10,374 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 1, Page 

] $150.00 $ 90.00 $ 54.00 
" 135.00 80.90 {8.00 
12 120.00 72.00 4? 00 


bleed rate, 


th POs oo 6Oo.00 
1? 96.00 55.20 


Standard « bleed, 10° 


olor, $26 


lis 


Standard color, $25 
Package Store Journal 
1 Page \% Page 
$ 75.00 $ 45.00 
0.00 


oe 
36.00 


Page 
27.00 
24.00 
21.00 


Times 


67.00 
60.00 
Combination Rats 
1 Page % Page Page 
$200.00 $120.00 t 72.00 
180.00 108.00 65.00 
160.00 97.00 58.00 


News, 255 Central 
Calif. Pub- 
and L. W 


Beverage Industry 
Tower Blidg., San Francisco, 
lished by James L. Rogers 

Page Est. 1935. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 11%.x16%. Type page, 104x16. Pub- 
lished Ist and 15th. Forms close 28th and 
13th Agency discounts, 15-2 Circula- 
tion (CCA), March, 1941, 19,190; (gross). 
21,188 Member N. B. P. A. Rates—$4.90 
per inch; 80 inches, $3.92 per inch; 320 
inches, $3.78 per inch; $60 inches, $3.64 
per inch; 1,920 inches, $3.50 per inch 

$45 per color page or bleed rates on 


request 


less; 


Beverage Retailer Weekly, 1819 Broad 
way, New York Published by Trade 
Newspapers Corp Est. 1933 Subscrip- 
tion, $2 Type page, 10%x15% Trin 
size, 17x11% Published every Monday 
Forms close Thursday. Agency discounts 
15-2. Circulation (ABC), De 1940, O.O51; 
(gross), 15,220. Rates—New Jersey edi 
tion: Open, per line, $0.17; 25,000 lines 
per line, $0.12 New York edition: Open 
per line, $0.26; 25,000 lines, per line, $0.21 
New England edition Open, per line 
$0.10; 25,000 lines, $0.05 Combination 
rate Open, per line, $0.48; 25,000 lines 
per line, $0.38 

Standard 
accepted 


color rate, 25% add.; bleed not 


Beverage Times, 480 Lexington Ave., Nev 
York, N. Y Published by Business Pa 
pers, Inc. Est. 1937 as Bar, Grill and Tav 
ern Weekly. Subscription, $2. Trim page 
size, 114.x16. Type page, 10%x15 Pub 
lished every Monday. Forms close Thurs 
day Is tabloid newspaper Agency dis 
counts, 15-2, 10 days after publicatior 

Circulation (ABC), 14,679; (gross), 17%,- 

#12. Hotels, clubs restaurants, bars 

grills and taverns, 81°: liquor packag: 

stores, 12%; miscellaneous, 7% Rates 
Agate New York New Jersey 
Lines Edition Edition 
Open $0.24 
2,000 23 

10,000 2? 

15.000 21 

20,000 1% 

Combination 
Editions 
Per line 

5 $0.44 

4 41 


New England 
Editions 

$0 

.38 

.35 

0 + 


Retailer, The, 


1 
od 
1 
1 
» 


Caterer and Liquor 
Fifth Ave., New York Published by T! 
Caterer and Liquor Retailer Pub. Co, Est 
1933. Subscription, $2. Type page, 7x] 
Published 20th. Forms close 15th. Agen 
discounts, 15-2 Circulation (Publisher 
Statement) (gross), 6,115. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
3 $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 35.01 
4 90.00 31.0 
12 80.00 28.0% 
rates on request 
Colorado Beverage Analyst, 3460 Larim: 
St.. Denver, Colo Published by 3e 
Publications Est. 1936 Free. Tri 
size, 9% x12%. Type page, 8x10. Publish¢ 
15th. Forms close 8th. Agency 


50.00 
15.00 
Color 


discount 
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1,000,000 
TIMES 
AROUND 
THE EARTH 
AT THE 
EQUATOR! 













@ The vehicles operated by the readers of FLEET OWNER travel 
a distance of 25,000,000,000 miles annually . . . or 1,000,000 times 
around the earth at the equator! 


The resultant market for trucks, trailers, tires, batteries, brake 
lining and all other replacement parts, gasoline, lubricants, paints, 
etc., and the shop equipment to maintain the vehicles is the tre- 


mendously important one reached by FLEET OWNER. 


TOTAL DISTRIBUTION exceeds 22,800 copies per issue 
FLEET CIRCULATION 20,670 as of July, 1941 


Vehicle Analysis of 20,184 Fleets as of July, 1940: 






















Trucks 763,494 Passenger Cars 260,668 
Tractors 101,235 Taxicabs ' 32,786 
Trailers 147,704 Motorcycles 6,321 
Buses ; 64,628 Other Automotive Vehicles.. 30,893 


The breakdown of vehicles given is an ACTUAL COUNT of our 
entire circulation—not an estimate or an average based on a few 
thousands. 





A page advertisement in FLEET OWNER will reach our 20,670 fleets at 
a cost of less than $.009 (nine-tenths of a cent) per fleet per month. 











aa FLEET OWNER 





ASSOCIATION \ 






CLEVELAND: 90 WEST STREET CHICAGO: 

L. W. Perkins r , ‘7 rome , Irving E. Hand 
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Tel. Longacre 2718 Tel. Webster 7502 
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Automotive Industry 


(See also Oil, Petroleum: Tires and Rubber) 





Despite the exigencies of national 
defense, the automotive industry led all 
others in percentage of increase in 
May, 1941, when independent dealers 
reported a gain of 55 per cent over the 
corresponding 1940 period. Factory 
sales of all vehicles during the first five 
months amounted to 2,475,290, a gain 
of 18.8 per cent over 1940. Passenger 
cars numbered 2,008,619, an increase of 
15.4 per cent, of which 1,959,005 were 
for the domestic market, 16.6 per cent 
over 1940. The foreign market declined 
16.1 per cent to 49,615 

Factory sales of commercial cars, 
trucks and road tractors for the first 
five months were 466,671 units, a gain 
of 36.3 per cent. The domestic market 
took 404,235, a gain of 41.6 per cent, 
and the foreign market 62,436, 9.4 per 
cent above 1940. 

Canada’s production for the same 
period increased from 92,982 to 127,118, 
of which only 56,661 were passenger 
cars, representing a loss of 10.8 per 
cent. Commercial cars and trucks in- 
creased from 29,435 to 70,457, a gain of 
139.4 per cent. 

Gains of U. S. manufacturers were 
registered despite diversion of facilities 
to such defense products as tanks and 
airplane engines, difficulty in securing 
raw materials, government pressure for 
stable prices and higher labor costs. 
An excise tax of 7 per cent was also 
expected. For the model year begin- 
ning Aug. 1, 1941, the industry was ex- 
pected to cut production to 4,224,000 
cars, with the “Big Three” getting 
quotas 21.5 per cent below 1941. 

Because of a change in methods, 1939 
census figures are not comparable to 
those of 1937. The preliminary report 
for 1939, including manufacturers of 
motor vehicles, bodies, parts and acces- 
sories, embraced 1,053 establishments, 
with 46,031 salaried personnel and 397,- 
537 wage earners. Salaries were $114,- 
840,000, wages $645,142,000. The cost 
of materials, supplies, fuel, purchased 
electric energy and contract work was 
$2,720,561,000; value of products, $4,- 
039,930,000; value added by manufac- 
ture, $1,319,369,000. The industry led 
all others in all of these respects. 

Leading classifications were as fol- 
lows: 2,822,261 passenger cars, $1,898,- 
252,000; 4,675 motor buses, $34,063,000; 
141,648 commercial vehicles, $282,757,- 
000; 26,021 trailers for trucks and 
truck-tractors, $27,989,000; motor ve- 
hicle bodies and parts, $1,465,700,000. 

The Bureau of the Census reported 


that the automotive industry spent 
976,503,000 for plant and equipment in 
1939. The major sum, $62,092,000, was 


for new machinery and _ operating 
equipment, the remaining $12,996,000 
being for buildings and other fixed 
plant and structures. 





Raw Materials Used in the 
Automotive Industry in 1939 


Amount Per cent 


used total 
in mfg. pro- 
and repairs duction 
Steel* . ‘ eee 5,993,590 18.1 
Iron, malleable (tons) 286,000 51.0 
Rubber, crude (ens 
DD. cuvehecenen 473,600 80.0 
Plate glass (sq. ft. ). 117,725,000 75.0 
Leather, upholstery (sq 
Sal. ebcccnhensane - 27,077,000 68.0 
Aluminum (tons) .... 21,000 9.7 
Copper (tons) ..... 110,000 13.7 
Tin (tons) ..... 10,000 11.4 
Lead (tons) . 228,000 34.2 
Zinc (tons) ...... ; 76,000 72.1 
Nickel (pounds) : 20,000,000 23.0 
Cotton (bales) .. 734,147 10.0 
Lumber, hardwood ( ‘bd. 
SS ee ea ee 175,000,000 4.5 
Lumber, ‘softwood (bd. 
8 re eres 104,000,000 
Cloth, uphols tery (yds.) 45,120,000 ‘ 
Glycerine (pounds) .. 18,200,000 12.1 
Gasoline (gallons) .. 20,766,513 9.0 


Antifreeze solutions 
er 
*Figures from Steel. 
—Automobile Manufacturers Association. 


33,000,000 100.0 





United States factory sales of all 
motor vehicles in 1940 were 4,469,354 
units, 24.94 per cent above the 3,577,- 
292 sold in 1939. Passenger cars ac- 
counted for 3,692,328, a gain of 28.7 per 
cent over the 2,702,181 sold in 1939. 
This record was set despite a decline 
of 34.3 per cent to 108,035 in foreign 
sales. 

Canadian production in 1940 was 
222.984, compared with 155,426 in 1939. 
While the passenger car total of 110,- 
126 in 1940 was about the same as in 
1939, production of commercial cars 
and trucks jumped from 45,057 to 112,- 
858. 

Automotive Industries placed new 
“ar retail sales at 3,413,077 units in 
1940. The a price was $883, the 
aggregate being $3,012,300,000. As of 


Jan. 1, 1941, passenger car registration 


in the U. S. was 26,915,836; trucks, 
4,497,585; buses, 55,466; total regis- 
tered vehicles, 31,468,887. 

The Bureau of the Census traced dis- 
tribution channels for $4,070,841,000 in 
1939 and $3,996,747,000 in 1935 as fol- 
lows: 

% of Total 


1939 1935 

Interplant transfers . 27 22.9 
Sales to or through own whole- 

sale branches ; : 9.8 Py 
Sales to or through own retail 

stores ' wTeTT TTT | (*) 
Sales to commercial, institu- 

tional, ete., users ....... . 14.9 15. 
Sales to wholesalers and job- 

a eee - 29.2 40.4 


Sales to retailers. for resale. cnace 18.5 12.9 
Sales to household consumers.. 2 ) 


*Less than yy of 1%. 

*Including export intermediaries. 

Production of automobile passenger 
trailers declined sharply in 1939, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of the Census. 
The value of the products of 70 manu- 
facturers was $7,941,000, 39.4 per cent 
below 1937. 
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Automobile registrations on July 1, 
1940, were reported as follows by the 
Reuben H. Donnelly Corporation: 


‘ars Trucks 

( fe housands) 
Alabama é ot 
Arizona ... 703. 
Arkansas 165. 
California 2,261. 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware ae 
Dist. of Columbia 
. . aaa 
Georgia 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas .. 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine ...... 


t~1 Ibe 





b bots G0 Gr. 


to 
—e 


ISM He 
WIR SS 

OS im DANS S 09 
P maT Wb 





Maryland : oe 54.7 
Massachusetts a) 116.0 
Michigan ; 1,399.7 142.6 
Minnesota . , 698.2 112.5 
Mississippi ; ' 175.3 §1.2 
Missouri , 728.2 136.2 
Montana : 129.7 42.4 
Nebraska ° _ 327.6 59.4 
Nevada ... ai i 30.1 7.7 
New H: umpshire ; ; 97.5 21.1 
New Jersey ....... . 875.7 142.7 
New Mexico. ; 80.0 24.4 
New York ... 2,286.3 328.1 
North Carolina 447.0 75.9 
North Dakota .. eeeuk 127.6 31.2 
Se © cc deh ees 1,599.6 185.0 
Oklahoma 420.2 90.8 
Oregon .. 306.5 59.1 
Pennsylvania . » Lovee 259.5 
Rhode Island . — 151.5 21.0 
South Carolina ‘ sat 246.3 39.3 
South Dakota . ; 148.1 29.1 
Tennessee ee ; 323.9 64.8 
Texas -- 1,173.6 260.9 
Utah 110.0 21.9 
Vermont . 67.9 16.1 
Virginia .. 375.4 72.3 
Washington , 441.2 85.6 
West Virginia 219.0 48.3 
Wisconsin ... 691.3 129.4 
W voming 61.4 16.7 

U. S . .25,556.4 4,254.7 


Parts and Accessories 


At the request of the Automobile 
Manufacturers Association and Auto- 
motive Parts and Equipment Manufac- 
turers, the Census Bureau made a 
special 1939 survey of sales of motor 
vehicle accessories and replacement 
sales of motor vehicle parts in the 
United States. Returns were received 
from 685 organizations, of which 221 
stated that they made no sales coming 
within the scope of the survey. The list 
of items for which data were reported 
was limited to important accessories 
and to parts sold in large volume in the 
replacement market. The number of 
radio sets sold was 1,359,876; the num- 
ber of heaters, 3,216,617. 

Other units sold to the U. S. replace- 
ment market were as follows: 

Breaker points: 


Screws ..... 10,661,306 

Arms . 12,443,414 

Carburetors 

New .. ; $76,130 

Rebuilt . 420,464 
Cylinder heads 653,623 
Cylinder-head eg: iskets ; 17,762,626 
Engines, rebuilt . 3 201,654 
Fan belts 11,090,840 
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Automotive-Retail Census of Distribution—19339: 


ACCESSORY, 
TIRE, BATTERY OTHER } TOTAL | 
AUTOMOTIVE ft | AUTOMOTIVE 
Per 
% of % of 
| State State | of Total 
Auto- | Auto- U.S. | 
motive | | motive Auto- | 
Sales (No. of | \No.of| Sales Sales No. of | motive || No.of | Sales 
Total Stores | Stores | (add 000) | Total (Stores (add 000) 


| MOTOR VEHICLE 
| 


DEALERS— FILLING 
NEW AND TRADE-IN 


STATIONS 


USED-CAR 
DEALERS 


| 
_——e 
© of 
State | 
Auto- 


Sales 
(add 000) Sales | Stores 


No. of Sales 
Stores (add 000) 


| 


$71,565) 1. 
220' 23,493 
553 52,374 


Alabama | 
| 
| 4,413, 450,991 


Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Co!orado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Dist. of Col. 
Florida 


832 


898 
119 
145) 
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Georgia 

Idaho 

Minois 
indiana 

lowa 

Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
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26,398 
74,175 

.33 11,547 
100.00 ||241 ,856/$2,822, 481 

...«« |}197,568/$1, 967,714 
|| 121, 513/$1, 787, 423 
| | 
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.50 |18,525! $523,893° 
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$20,759. .128)$5, 544, 435 
$15,034 4 
$36,579 _52 69.3 


Total 1,018 
Total 


Total 


4,751 $122,204 


14,343 $373,910 1,071 
3,097 $140,932 


22,313, $599,295 1,765 


o o j 
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1929 42,204 $6. 266.580 


| 


Includes $208,000 which we were unable tc separate from “Other Automotive” sales t—Census of Manufactures 
t—“ ther Automotive” includes Motor Vehicle-farm implement dealers, Aircraft dealers, and Motorboat-yacht dealers 


—Automotive Industries 





including 
ium booste 


Fuel pumps devoted to automotive repairs and 
wi » Via 


parable total for 1935 and 39 per cent 
above the 1929. There were 


New 
Rebuilt 
Hiub caps 
lenition 
Incandescent light 
12 volt) total 
Two filament, each ov: 
Two filament, all other 
Single filament, over 
Single filament 
Single filament 
Mufflers 
Pistons, total 
Cast-iron 
Aluminum 
ston rings, t 
ril-tywpe 
Compres 
Not repo 


Spark pl 


cols 


bulbs ( 


under 


Springs fo 
Hielical 
Flat-leaf a 
Main leave nly 

Storage batteries l to2 rh 

Valve (engine) 9,054,001 
The 

that 

equipment 
amounted to 

of 50 


jureau of the Census reported 
sales of automotive 
and parts 
$601,162,.000 in 
per cent 


accessories, 
distributors 
1939, an 
the com- 


increase over 


46 


high of 
6,839 establishments engaged primarily 
in selling automotive supplies at whole- 
sale, compared with 5,273 in 1935 and 
2,811 in 1929. This count did not in- 
clude sales branches of parts and equip- 
ment manufacturers, nor agents and 
brokers selling on a commission basis. 

The total sales figure was divided as 
follows: 

Sales 
(000) 
$259,900 
256,795 


84,467 


No. of 
Est. 


2.869 


Type 
Accessorir¢ 
Parts 
Tires 


s and equipment 
and tubes 637 


These 6,839 establishments were con- 
trolled by 4,627 proprietors, who had 
50,626 employes with an annual wage 
of $76,420,000. Total operating ex- 
amounted to $140,037,000, or 
per cent of sales. Inventories at 
the end of 1939 cost $113,257,000. 

The 1939 Census Estab- 
lishments listed 13 of business 


penses 
99 9 


0.0 


of Service 
types 


services, as follows: 

Receipts 
No (000) 
487 $ 4,876 


960 2,941 


Repairs: 
Brake repair 
Laundries 2 
Paint shops . 1,300 6,220 
Radiator shops ae. 4,631 
tental service .... va 20,251 
Repair shops (general) ...51,82 228,214 
Storage garages 4,8: 70,315 
Top and body repair shops 6, 14,67 

Battery 
shops . 2,073 10,2 

Parking lots .... . 6,2 31,75 

Tire repair shops . 2,215 8,22 

Wheel, axle, and spring re- 
pair shops A ee 5,040 

Other automative repairs... 542 3,521 
The 1939 census of automotive elec- 

trical equipment reported 84 manufac 

turers, with salaried personnel of 2,810 

which drew $6,515,000; 17,495 wag: 

earners, with wages of $24,896,000 

These plants spent $42,040,000 for ma 

terials, supplies, fuel, electric energ) 

and contract work. The value of thei! 
products was $109,761,000 and _ th 
value added by manufacture, $67,720, 

000. 


shops. 
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Ignition apparatus for internal com- 
bustien engines was the major classifi- 


cation. It was divided as follows: 
Coils: 
Number reported: 
Number ....... oe .. 8,486,518 
WE nndaeeeendstas ree 
Number not reported, value... $574,707 
Magnetos: 
Number 503,441 
Value ‘ $7,168,386 
Spark plugs: 
Number .118, 374,143 
Wee sceces ee $24, 291,892 
Distributors (timers), value..... $6,343,224 
All other, including magneto gen- 
Ses, HE écixecatanceesnebes $24,141,284 


Fleets 


In 1940 some 24,621 truck fleets were 
in operation in the United States, ac- 
cording to Commercial Car Journal. Of 
the total number of fleets, 18,225 in- 
cluded eight to 24 trucks; 3,615 in- 
cluded 24 to 49 trucks; 1,597 included 
50 to 99 trucks while 1,184 were of 
more than 100 trucks. Leading states 
in operation of truck fleets with the 
number in each were as follows: New 
York, 2,612; Pennsylvania, 2,160; Illi- 
nois, 1,840; California, 1,586; Ohio, 
1,496; Massachusetts, 1,329; Michigan, 
1,249, and New Jersey, 1,153. 

Repair parts for the typical fleet 
truck are estimated to cost about $4.19 
per thousand miles, or $72.09 annually. 
Major supplies and parts purchased in- 
clude: Gas, lubricants, tires, batteries, 
anti-freeze, soap, polish, brake lining, 
piston rings, gears, bearings, axle 
shafts, and paint. Repainting is done 
by 18 per cent every 12 months; every 
24 months by 24 per cent. 

Large numbers of trucks and pas- 
senger cars are operated by various 
departments of the United States gov- 
ernment. This also is true of munici- 
pal, county and state governments. The 
following companies operate fleets of 
500 or more trucks and passenger cars, 
according to a survey made by Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers Association as of 
June, 1939, the most recent figures 
available: 





Vocational Breakdown of Truck 
Fleets, 1941 


Fleets Trucks 
Bakeries, Candies, Florists... 1,485 62,342 
Bottlers, Breweries .......... 930 24,046 
Coal Dealers, Mineral Mines. 1,041 18,297 
Contractors, Builders ...... 2,457 50,775 
Dairy Products, Milk, Ice 

Se Lctegassnedcaeneeewas 1,485 62,553 
Department Stores, Furniture 417 11,020 
express, Hauling, Inter & 

Intra States ...cccsceceres 5,801 176,313 
Flour, Feed, Grains ........ 140 3,433 
rovernment, State, County, 

Municipal ...... 2,060 239,902 
ce Dealers, Manufacturers. 575 15,011 
Laundries, Cleaners, Dvyers.. 1,556 34,766 
Manufacturers, Steel Mills .. 837 15,624 
ww errr eee 670 17,489 
Newspapers, Publishers .... 137 4,988 
il, Gasoline, Greases....... 1,224 75,045 
Paints, Chemicals, Drugs... 170 3,723 
Public Utilities, Railroads... 1,210 79,545 
egetables, Farmers, Chain 

eee cnees Be 39.769 
oo cceomes 1,059 23,851 








eee 24, 271 958,492 
These figures are base a on fleets oper- 
iting 8 or more trucks. These fleets op- 
rate, in addition, over a half million pas- 

nger cars. 
Commercial Car Journal. 





MOTOR TRUCK FLEETS IN UNITED STATES, 1941 

















8-9 10-24 25-49 50-99 100 & Over TOTAL 

Fleets Fleets Fleets Fleets Fleets Fleets Trucks 
Alabama 52 108 38 15 8 221 6, 867 
Arizona 15 44 9 10 3 81 3, 860 
Arkansas 27 68 14 8 5 122 3, 108 
California 247 744 299 163 131 1,584 82, 867 
Colorado 57 128 41 19 14 259 8,507 
Connecticut lll 263 100 19 15 508 14,237 
Delaware 13 46 14 9 5 87 2,427 
Dist. of Col. 43 74 45 19 28 209 80, 432 
Florida 73 197 88 28 9 305 9,731 
Georgia 78 152 48 28 26 332 14,326 
Idaho 10 23 8 3 4 48 1, 644 
Illinois 394 927 265 112 112 1,810 74,301 
Indiana 190 398 117 48 20 773 19, 647 
lowa 68 215 62 19 10 374 8,997 
Kansas 70 147 40 9 10 276 6,532 
Kentucky 57 129 43 15 13 257 11,526 
Louisiana 83 220 65 36 12 416 10,329 
Maine 26 64 19 6 4 119 2,737 
Maryland 89 198 72 26 24 409 13,433 
Massachusetts 280 657 183 73 51 1,244 37, 646 
Michigan 300 574 190 104 80 1,248 45,487 
Minnesota 75 238 89 63 21 486 17,538 
Mississippi 28 66 16 6 8 124 3,561 
Missouri 133 349 114 74 41 711 24,592 
Montana 25 48 16 8 6 103 4,034 
Nebraska 38 92 34 14 12 190 6,719 
Nevada 6 ll 8 1 1 27 809 
New Hampshire 12 46 10 3 4 75 1,966 
New Jersey 250 601 153 89 42 1,135 33,046 
New Mexico 9 17 9 2 4 41 1, 647 
New York 587 1,102 406 197 187 479 138,529 
N. Carolina 57 170 65 20 13 325 16,035 
N. Dakota 17 21 7 3 2 50 1,155 
Ohio 399 711 241 120 92 1,563 61,101 
Oklahoma 37 149 61 25 17 289 10, 666 
Oregon 35 118 46 17 12 228 8,729 
Pennsylvania 464 991 331 131 104 2,021 67,111 
Rhode Island 49 118 30 16 10 223 5,730 
S. Carolina 49 96 32 6 8 191 6, 258 
S. Dakota 2 31 4 3 3 53 1,261 
Tennessee 78 165 64 22 19 348 10, 685 
Texas 166 493 158 94 34 945 32,495 
Utah 32 53 24 12 8 129 4,293 
Vermont 16 17 7 4 3 47 1,262 
Virginia 80 175 57 23 18 353 11,063 
Washington 103 199 61 34 22 419 13,241 
West Virginia 62 144 32 12 19 269 8,596 
Wisconsin 122 323 lll 52 21 629 16,523 
Wyoming 9 22 11 2 2 46 1,216 
TOTALS 5,233 11,942 3,957 1,822 1,317 24,271 958, 492 


Commercial Car 


Journal 





LARGE TRUCK FLEETS OWNED 


MOSTLY BY 


Fleet Owner 


Bell Telephone Companies... 
Standard Oil Co., N. J....... 
Railway Express Agency.... 


Borden Co. 


Nat’l Dairy Products Corp... 


Standard Oil Co., Ind..... 
Socony Vacuum Oil Co. 
Continental Baking Co.. 
General Baking Co. 
Ff > ae 
Shell Oil Companies .... 
Ward Baking Co. ..... 


pS 6s fo ae oe 


Standard Brands, Inc. 
Hertz Drivurself Stations. 


Standard Gas & Electric Co.. 
Middle West Service Co..... 
>. 
National Biscuit Co. ....... 


Standard Oil Co., 


Pacific Gas & Electric ‘Co. 
Jewel Tea Co. 
SO TO, o kgcacccneeess 


Quality Bakers of America. . 


The Texas Co. 
Cities Service & Affiliated 
CIES oc ccsccocnccess 
Gulf Oil Corp. .. 
Union Oil Co. of Calif.. 
Kraft-Phenix Ch. Corp.. 
Shell Oil Co. 
Metr’p Distr’rs., Inc. ; 
General Ice Cream Corp.. 


Mid. Cont. Petrol. Corp...... 


The Atlantic Ref'ng Co.... 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.. 


Skelly Oil Co. 


Tide Water Oil Companies .. 
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trucks 


16, 


es 
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PRIVATE aes the my 
No. 


No. of 


Interstate Baking Corp.. 
The Pure Oil Co. ... 

Am. Gas & Elec. Corp. 
Sinclair Refining Co. ... 


Golden State Co., Ltd....... 


Phillips Petroleum Co. 


Western Dairy Prod. Co... 
Gordon Baking Co. ..... 
H. P. Hood & Sons, Inc.. 


Keeshin Tr. 


Fet. Lines. 


The Cudahy P’k’ng Co. . 
Hathaway B’k’ries, Inc. . 


Magnolia Petroleum Co 
U. S. Trucking Corp. .. 


Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. . 
Cn. Ed. N. Y. & Af. Co’s 


Sun Oil Company ...... 
Goodyear Tire & Rubbe 


e Co.. 


co Be A rere 


Standard Oil Co. of Ohi 
National Baking Co. ... 
Humble Oil & Rfg. Co. 
American Bakeries Co. 
So. Cal. Edison Co. ... 
Freihofer Baking Co. . 
Philadelphia Elec. Co.. 
B. F. Goodrich Co. 
American Ice Co. 
Brink's, Inc. 


o 


Consol. Laundries Corp. 


Dairyman’s League .... 
Ohio Oil Co. 
Com’'wealth Edison Co 
Fed. Water Serv. Corp. 
Crane Company 


Pittsburgh Plate Gl. Co.. 


Consumers Power Co. 
Western Union Tel. Co. 
Continental Oil Co. .. 
General Foods Corp. 
Georgia Power Co.. 


902 2 
750 800 
871 906 
850 184 
853 75 
793 644 
780 125 
713 

740 22 
162 32 
714 1,000 
720 10 
557 686 
674 13 
700 axe 
677 267 
498 461 
§21 1,099 
578 15 
519 290 
626 30 
358 674 
580 12 
547 392 
547 — 
532 332 
515 4 
518 

500 

497 15 
471 212 
483 398 
480 328 
47 375 
353 1,052 
362 750 
354 1,093 
335 1,523 
236 1,141 
200 =1,130 
154 509 
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OWNERSHIP AND OPERATION OF MOTOR BUSES IN 1940 



























































Fixed Route Operators Fixed Route Operators Divided 
with Headq:arters in State According to Type of Ownership as of Dec. 31, 1940 
Electric Railways Steam Railroads 
ae hy oy Motor Carriers f and Subsidiaries and Subsidiaries 
Groups A, B and C G 
roups A Group B Group C 
Miles of Miles of Miles of Miles of 
No. of No. of | Highwa No. of No. of | Highwa No. of No. of | Highwa: No. of No. of | Highwa 
Coa. Buses covered Cos. Buses cove Cos: Buses covered Cos. Buses cov 
B. T. Estimated Total 3,058 | 51,550 | 343,300] 2,843 | 30,525 | 283,500 163 | 19,250 | 17,650 52| 1,775 | 42,150 
B. T. Census Total (t) 2,869 | 48,981 | 339,806] 2,654 | 27,330 | 280,070 163 | 18,906 | 17,632 52] 1,755 | 42,106 
New England............ 250 4,619 17,210 234 2,160 11,023 8 2,116 2,017 8 343 4,170 
Central Atlantic.......... 770 | 17,128 | 47,659 724 9,547 | 40,245 39 7,456 6,312 7 125 1,102 
Southeast........... 263 3,179 34,117 237 2,194 32,448 17 938 839 9 47 830 
Mid-West. 61! 10,216 75,253 558 5,900 63,023 48 4,125 4,005 5 191 8,225 
Gulf South west 346 5,703 | 63,734 323 3,495 | 57,592 19 046 1,208 4 162 934 
Central Northwest 90 949 25,283 83 691 24,174 4 236 210 3 22 899 
Weat Mid-Continent. . 122 1,321 | 28,158 113 447 9,082 5 208 158 4 666 18,918 
Pacific Southwest 260 3,404 | 33,079 233 ,066 | 30,240 18 1,293 2,084 9 45 755 
Pacific Northwest 157 1,562} 15,313 149 830 | 12,243 5 578 799 3 154 2,271 
New England 
1. Connecticut 49 1,047 2,078 48 653 1,528 1 394 at sexeéea § 6666000 F 6O0ndnae 
2 Maine. 38 18! 2,783 35 123 1,322 1 9 103 2 49 1,358 
3. Massachusetis. . 93 2,860 8,555 84 1,019 4,711 5 1,559 1,172 4 282 2,672 
4. New Hampehire 23 131 706 23 131 RP Fy Fa FO Prey prone 
5. Rhode Island. . 15 272 1,015 13 107 695 i 154 192 i ii 128 
6 Vermont..... 32 128 2,073 31 127 ee Et ncaucue § seeeetes Béea coos I I 12 
Central Atlantic 
7. Delaware... i! 66 594 10 49 563 1 17 a ae. Par 
8. District of Columbia 6 741 1,016 5 50 746 1 691 Stl ssebkts F eecsnen E ctueasan 
9. Maryland. . 40 494 2; 485 36 250 2,326 3 242 151 i 2 a 
10. New Jersey... 172 ,060 6,063 167 1,964 3, 340 4 3,087 2,594 1 9 129 
1. New York 261 7,056] 17,896 246 5,013 | 16,755 13 1,992 1,075 2 51 66 
12 Pennsylvania. 280 3,711 19,605 260 2,221 16,515 17 1,427 2,191 3 6 899 
Southeast 
13. Alabama. . 56 427 6,143 54 338 6,083 2 89 (REE) (eI, Lema ot 
14. Florida 37 624 7,300 32 559 : 2 55 69 3 10 231 
15. Georgia. “4 440 6,724 38 187 6, 464 3 249 208 3 4 52 
16. North Carolina 43 643 6,83! 40 622 6,773 2 20 28 1 ! 30 
17. South Carolina 19 168 2,211 17 102 2,052 2 66  , Se Bee Pere 
18 Virginia. ... 64 877 4,908 56 386 4,076 6 459 315 2 32 517 
Mid-West 
19. Illinois... .. 82 2,002 | 19,904 75 1,486 | 12,514 5 362 206 2 154 7,184 
20. Indiana..... 93 1,020 7,020 79 620 6,129 13 399 868 1 ’ 23 
21. Iowa..... 35 371 1,992 27 224 1,717 7 146 266 1 1 9 
22. Kentucky. 74 684 9. 339 71 541 9, 285 3 143 . a 
23. Michigan. 87 2,867 | 11,418 86 1,131 | 10,839 1 1,736 ot PRBRRSy) Papeete ro 
24. Ohio........ 145 1,984] 10,963 132 1,095 9,839 13 889 SERED cious © sdwesies i 
25. Weet Virginia 38 663 | 11,097 34 514 9,943 3 114 145 i 35 1,009 
26. Wisconsin....... 57 625 3,520 54 289 2,757 3 336 Dl pus cede ecdseed Sater 
Gulf Southwest 
27. Arkansas. . 59 214 4,088 57 157 4,053 1 56 28 ! 1 7 
26. Louisiana 30 574 9,442 27 370 9,359 3 204 |) ere reer. Ere. 
> 7 jal ae 24 127 1,754 23 it 2 eer rere 1 16 740 
Missouri . 60 1,740 | 11,067 57 827 6,638 2 771 251 1 142 4,178 
r Oklahoma . 25 427 5,194 22 343 5,133 3 84 Re Pei Fein 
32. Tennessee. . 60 650 7,459 56 331 7,213 4 319 |, atta peeking Lapanese> 
ee 88 1,971 24,730 8! 1,356 24,182 6 612 539 1 3 9 
Central Northwest 
34. Minnesota....... 33 626 | 14,365 30 405 | 14,160 3 221 | EO Fee Ge 
35. Montana...... 19 154 059 17 133 Sl scinec 0 adiueed fh vacwes 2 21 878 
36. North Dakota 13 64 1,750 i 48 1,724 i 15 5 1 1 21 
37. South Dakota 25 105 5,109 5 105 DE cetékevk- 0 bkended © csadedel Ee wenteee E esecean B Yeueet 
West Mid-Continent 
it, Pi cccseotes< 4” 376 4,401 38 168 3,340 1 70 39 1 138 1,022 
39. Kansas 26 448 | 13,708 22 174 1,305 2 14 44 2 260 12,359 
40. Nebraska 40 451 8,736 37 59 3,124 2 124 75 1 268 5,537 
41. Wyoming. . 16 46 1,313 16 46 shes QeRRH-0y, SA! PR gered ae 
Pacific Southwest 
42. Arizona. . 23 131 1,715 20 107 1,639 2 23 41 1 1 35 
43. California. .. 160 2,884 | 21,289 142 1,726 | 19,301 12 1,137 1,772 6 21 216 
44. Nevada. . 34 76 4,333 32 53 | RR Beebe, Cay 2 23 504 
45. New Mexico 21 109 4,329 21 109 eee Eetepnn’y Peerecny aRey ary 
46. Utab.. 22 204 1,413 18 71 1,142 4 133 SS ieee 
Pacific Northwest 
(2 “Seep 33 69 ,774 32 57 | ee Sees ere 1 12 55 
48. 0 39 491 6,119 36 203 3, 805 i 146 98 2 142 2,216 
49. Washington 85 1,002 6,420 81 570 5,719 4 432 cae reer 
Includes 774 sedans operated by individuals over 110 miles of streets in San Francisco, St. Louis and Atlantic City 


Bus Transportatu 





World’s market 
200 


According to Traffic 
there 
motor trucking companies (classified by 
the L.C.C Class I in this 
country, operating on of 50 


trucks 50 trailers 


studies, are some 1 leading 


. as carriers) 
an average 
and 


and tractors and 


semi-trailers 


48 


Railroads, realizing the economies of 
coérdinated rail and highway ship- 
ments, are buying more and more auto- 
motive equipment each year for their 
own use. They now own and operate 
71,000 trucks and tractors collec- 
and some 3,000 trailers. 


4,000 private shipper companies 


some 
tively 


The 


originating 65 per cent of the natior 
freight tonnage own and operate a} 
proximately 200,000 trucks and tract 
and some 40,000 trailers. 
thousands of 
1,093 
interstate regulations. 


Out of many trucki! 


companies, only operate und 
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Buses 

Bus Transportation reports that 17,- 
207 buses were built in 1940, a slight 
decline in number of units from 1939, 
but a substantial gain in value. The 
loss in units was due primarily to re- 
strictions on materials, leaving manu- 
facturers with a tremendous backlog of 
orders at the end of 1940. 

Of 1940 production, common carriers 
took 6,574, sightseers 67 and the re- 
mainder, 10,566, went into school serv- 
ice. Separating the common carrier 
production according to type of serv- 
ice, Bus Transportation found that 
1573 units went into city service and 
2,001 into intercity operation. 

The bus industry spent $519,000,000 
in 1940, according to this authority. The 
cost of new buses was $89,000,000 and 
new garages, shops and terminals ac- 
counted for $13,000,000, bringing capi- 
tal outlay to $102,000,000. 

Operating expenses amounted to 
$417,500,000, divided as follows: Wages 
and salaries, $189,000,000; gasoline, oil 
and grease, $60,000,000; tires, $20,500,- 
000; maintenance materials, parts and 
supplies, $43,000,000; insurance, adver- 
tising, office and terminal expenses, 
$55,000,000; taxes and licenses, exclu- 
sive of income taxes, $50,000,000. 


Service Establishments 

The servicing of automobiles repre- 
sented a volume of $440,892,000 in 
1939, according to the Bureau of the 
Census. This sum was divided among 
78,881 establishments. They were as 
follows: 


Receipts 

No (000) 

Brake repair shops 1S7 $4,876 
iundries .. You 2,941 

Paint shops 1.300 6,220 
Radiator shops 1,089 1,631 
Rental service H4S 20,251 
General repairs 21,827 228,214 
‘op and body repair 6,232 14,678 
Storage garages {S21 70,315 
Battery and ignition repair 2,073 10,228 
‘arking lots 6,274 31,755 
ire repairs 2,215 8,222 
Wheel, axle and spring repair 113 5,040 
er automotive repair shops 542 521 


Exports 
Despite the European war, export 
automobiles and parts went on at 
ts usual pace in 1940, amounting to 
250,308,000. a gain of about $500,000 
ver 1939. Exports of motor trucks, 
uses and chassis (new), jumped from 
569,505,000 in 1939 to $88,202,000, as 
arring armies found trucks an indis- 
nsable aid. Exports of passenger cars 
ind chassis, on the other hand, took a 
‘27,000,000 nose dive. The 1940 fig- 
re was $57,254,000, compared with 
84,658,000 in 1939 Export of parts 
so declined sharply. 


Associations 
American Trucking Association, 1013 
th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Automobile Manufacturers Associa- 
n, New Center Bldg., Detroit. 


Automotive Trade Association Man- 
gers, 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Brake Lining Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 370 Lexington Ave., New York. 

Motor & Equipment Manufacturers 
Association, 250 W. 57th St., New 
York. 


National Association of Motor Bus 
Operators, Tower Bldg., Washington, 
D. C. 


National Automobile Dealers Asso- 
ciation, 154 Bagley Ave., Detroit, 
Mich. 


National Battery Manufacturers As- 
sociation, 7 E. 44th St., New York. 


Available Market Data 
Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be had 
direct from the publishers, or through INDUS- 
TRIAL MARKETING. 


Bus Transportation Annual Survey. 
A reprint from the January, 1941, 
Bus Transportation containing statis- 


tics on the number of buses, size and 
growth of the industry, school census, 
census of service, and census of owner- 
ship. 


Analysis of Big Fleet Transportation 

Market 

An analysis of big fleet market in- 
cluding leading trucking companies, 
railroads, industrial shipper companies 
and other distribution agencies. Show- 
ing extent of truck-tractor and trailer 
operations and annual buying poten- 
tial. Supplementary data on trailers 
and semi-trailers, tires, and diesel en- 
gines. Prepared by Traffic World. 


Big Fleet Tire and Accessory Market 

Study made on big fleet operators 
showing trucks, tractors, and trailers 
owned; amount spent on tires; sizes of 
tires; vehicle miles traveled annually, 
amount spent annually on batteries, 
radiator hose, fan belts, anti-freeze, 
chains, spark plugs, heaters and so 
on.- Traffic World, 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1941.| 


A. M. A. News, 160 E. Illinois St., Chi- 
cago, Ill Official organ of Automotive 
Maintenance Ass'n of Cook County. Pub 





lished by Towertown Press Est. 1935. 
Free. Trim size, 8x11 Type page, 
6% x9. Published Ist Forms close 
25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion (Sworn) 2,312; (gross), 2,432. Rates— 
Times 1 Page Page 1, Page 
1 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 $ 15.00 
6 35.00 22.00 12.50 
12 30.00 20.00 10,00 


Second color in any space less than page, 
$3.50. 


Autobody and the Reconditioned Car, 15 
KE. 8th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by 


Spokesman Pub. Co Est. 1921. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
74x10. Published 15th Forms close 


Ist Agency discounts, 13-2. N. IL A. A. 
statement on request. Circulation (Pub- 
lisher’s Statement), 11.319. Auto rebuild- 
ers, refinishers and trimmers, 50%; body, 
bus and trailer builders, 21%; service 


depts., 19%: others, 10% tates 

Times 1 Page 1% Page % Page 
l $200.00 $110.00 $ 60.00 
in 175.00 100.00 55.00 
1? 150.00 90.00 50.00 


Standard color, $35; bleed, 10% 


Automobile Dealer's Market Record, 20 
N. Wacker Drive, Chicago Published by 


Market Record, In Est. 1940. Free con- 
trolled Trim size, 5x7. Type page 
4 3/16x6 Published 1st. Forms close 
5th preceding Agency discount 15.2 


Circulation (Swern) 3,004 paid; (gross) 
39,625. Rates 


Times 1 Page 1, Page 4 Page 
1 s200.00 $164.00 € @5 00 
h "275.00 152.00 79.00 
1? 250.00 140.00 73.00 
Color Red, 335; Sleed, $25 


Automobile Digest, 22 EF Twelfth St., 


Cincinnati, © Published by Automobile 
Digest Pub. Co Est. 1913 Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 8%xllt%. Type page, 7x10. 


Published Ist Forms close 20th N. I 
\ \. statement furnished on request. 
Agency discounts 15-2 Circulation 
(ABC), 58,6038; (gross), 65.863. Indepen- 
dent repair shops, service stations and 
car dealers, 78%; foremen and mechanics, 


19%; others, 3% Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $347.00 $176.00 Ss 88.00 
316.00 160.00 0.00 
12 PR5.00 145.00 73.00 

Color Red, $50 per page; bleed, 10% 


Automobile Topies, 622 New Center Blde., 
Detroit, Mich Published by Automobile 


Topies, Ine Est. 1900 Subscription, $3 
Trim size, 8% x1l1%. Type page, 7x10 3/16 
Published Ist and 15th Forms closed 5 
days preceding Agency discounts, 15.0 


Circulation (Swern) Dee, 1940, (gross), 
1076. Rates 
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Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
l $250.00 $215.00 $155.00 
13 240.00 205.00 145.00 
26 225.00 190.00 130.00 


Color, $40 per page; bleed, 150% extra 


Automotive Industries, 56th and Chest- 
nut Sts., Philadelphia, Published by Chil- 
ton Co, Est. 1899. Subscription, $1. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10 
Published semi-monthly, Ist and 15th 
Forms close for issue of Ist, 20th pre 
ceding month; for issue of 15th, 5th of 
month of publication N. I. A. A. State 
ment on request Agency discounts, 
15-0. Member A. B. P. Circulation (ABC), 
7.954; (gross), 9,633, Manufacturers, 
75%; libraries and colleges, 11%; govern- 
ment depts. and employes, finance com 
panies, banks, ete., 14%. Rates 


Times 1 Page \% Page \% Page 
1 $150.00 $ 80.00 $ 47.00 

6 145.00 78.00 45.00 
12 140.00 75.00 12.00 
24 130.00 70.00 37.00 


Standard color, $30; bleed $25 
Automotive Merchandising, %7 Horatio 
St., New York City Published by Peter 


J. Carey & Sons Est. 1922 Free (con- 
trolled). Trim size, 5%x8 Type page, 
1% x6% Published Ist Forms close 


15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. N. I. A. A, 
Statement on request. Circulation (CCA), 
Apr., 1941, 99,2239; (gross), 101,926. Deal- 
ers, @arages, service stations, 91%; job 
bers of automotive equipment, 6%: man- 
ufacturers and salesmen, 2%; others, 1% 


Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $400.00 $224.00 $115.00 
6 375.00 204.00 105.00 
12 250.00 185.00 96.00 


Standard color, $60: Bleed, 10% 


Automotive News, 2751 E. Jefferson Ave., 
Detroit, Mich Published by Slocum Pub 


Co Est. 1925 Subscription, $4 Trim 
size, 11xl15%. Type page, 104x144. Pub- 
lished Monday. Forms close Friday 
\gency discounts, 15-2 Circulation 


(ABC), 11,334; (gross) 13,0067. Dealers 
jobbers, garages, service stations, 71%; 


manufactures 16%: finance companies 
banks, ete., 6% others, 7% Rates l 
page $450; 1 col inch, $7; line, 50e 


Color Red, 20% extra; bleed, 10% extra 


Automotive News of the Pacifie North- 
west, Artisans Bldg., Portland, Ore, Pub- 


lished by Automative News, Ine Est 
1919 Free (controlled). Type page, 7x10 
Trim size 8i4xl1l% Published 15th 
Forms close 5th Agency discounts y-2 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $75.00 $ 42.00 S$ 94.00 
tH} 65.00 25.00 "oO 00 
12 60.00 32.50 18.00 


Standard color, $20 


Automotive Retailer, Morristown, N. J. 
Published by Herbert F. Ohmeis Est 
1936. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 94x13% 
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Published by Francis B. Frank Est lowa Automobile Dealers Bulletin, 1011 15-2. Circulation (Sworn) 4,872; (gross) 
Published 7,162, Rates 


Type page, 8\4xll% Published 10th. Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-0 
Forms close Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2 1 $200.00 $115.00 $ 65.00 N. I. A. A. statement on request. Circu- 
Cash discount, 2% 10 days, net 30 Cir- 6 187.50 105.00 55.00 lation (CCA) Feb., 1941, 126,704; (gross) 
culation Publishers Statement, 4,181; 12 175.00 95.00 50.00 128,519. Repair shops, 49%; dealers’ serv- 
(gress), +783 Rates a Color, $35; bleed, no extra charge. ice managers, 32%; jobbers, 5%; fleet 
imes mame >» Page ‘ag . - ‘ners’ service s s z° rT , 
l $175.00 $ 92.50 ; 48 50 Ford Dealers News, 1860 Broadway, eaten 7 service shops, 10%; others, 4% 
6 162.50 86.25 45.25 New York. Published by Ford Dealers  omnanad 1 Page % Page ’% Pag 
12 150.00 80.00 42.00 News Pub. Co. Est. 1917. Subscription, $2. ‘ $350.00 $175.00 ‘ 87.50 
» , me. - Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 74%4x10. Pub- 3 340,00 ett y $87.50 
Standard color, $25; bleed, 10% lished 15th. Forms close &th. Agency dis- 6 330.00 thy 87.50 
Automotive Service, 2751 Jefferson Ave eg “at —" % I 4 | 12 310.00 165 00 $5.00 { 
Detroit, Mich. Published by Slocum Pub imes age ‘2 Page » Page ao : ie an ae ee es : 
(‘o Est 1939 Subser iption, $1 Trim l $165.00 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 er th ae i. 2 ee. ee / 
size, 10%4%x14% Type page, 9%x13% Pub- 12 140.00 . 75.00 40.00 ’ -* i 
lished ist Forms close 20th Agency Standard color, $35: bleed, none Motortrade, City Jank Bldge.. Kansas 
discount, 15-2 Circulation (CCA) July Gas Station, Garage and Motor Car aan Mo. Published by A. W. Wolf. Est i 
1941, 7O,323; (gross), 4 Auto deal- oe . amie . . ; 1921, Subscription, $1. Type page, 7%x 
. Dealer, 281 Alpine St., Pasadena, Calif. 1 : c F . . < 
ers, ind. repair shops, garages, etc., 86%; > = : . . > = a t%. Published 15th. Forms close 10th 
: Published by D. E. & Jean W. Collister. : on_f > 5 
others, 16%. Rates : 022 = . - ae 3 Agency discounts, 20-5. Rates 
1: Yeace: : = : as Est. 1933 Subscription free. Trim size, Times 1 Pag \% Pag Pag 
imes | Page 2 Page 4 Page §%xll%. Type page, 613/16x10. (7x10 **yNes $50.00 te a, Pag. 
l $500.00 $290.00 $150.00 plates accepted). Published 28th. Forms . =a $25.00 $17.50 
in 450.00 270.00 140.00 “ 9 : Ps “a b 30.00 17.50 12.50 
19 aa 00 +44 . ) close 20th. Agency discount, 15-0. Cir- 12 20 00 15.00 00 
f ' — 100.0 = Ol v0 130 Of culation (Swern) Dec. 1940, (free con- C ‘1 ~ 10° - Oe 10.0¢ 
“ " aoe sie a To other color rates trolled) 6,276. Rates olor, . 
on request; eed, ( Times 1 Page ly Page y Page Motor West, 112 W. 9th St., Los Angeles 
El Automovil Americano, 1 ets: 00 $75.00 ryt Cal. Published by Motor West Pub. Co 
: . 6 00.00 55.00 35.00 Est. 1907. Subscription, $2. Trim size 
Se ‘ Ix ts F o re . . > 4 . . * » = > ~. . t 
aports anc imports.) 12 90.00 50.00 _ 30.00 8%x1l%. Type page, 74x10. Published 
Autonews, 1121 S. Hill St Los Angeles Color Red, $25; other colors, $35. 10th. Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 
| 
i 
Ez 
! 








1935 Subscription, $1 Trim size, 11%x Locust St., Des Moines, lowa. ; 
Li % Type page, 10x16. Published by the Iowa Automobile Dealers Ass'n. Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
Wednesday. Forms close Friday. Agency Est. 1919 Subscription, $6. Trim size, $120.00 $75.00 $45.00 
discount, 15-2. Circulation, 6,050 weekly, 64%x9%Q Type page, 64 x9 Published 6 110.00 65.00 40.00 
mailed free to service stations Ist week 15th. Forms close 10th Agency dis- 12 100.00 60.00 35.00 
of month; fleet owners, 2nd; garages, 3rd, counts 15-2 Circulation (Publisher's Standard color rate, $25; bleed 10%. 
and ‘ar lealers ith respectively Sti ), 2,155 ates ; n > 
pee deale ee oo Page NN: A- D, A. Bulletin, 154 Bagley Ave., Ds 
vi ' s é ) 72 age 4 age “ni ig , 2 . , Tart’ p 
een 1 Page % Page % Page , $70.00 $35.00 $20.00 troit, Mich. I ublishe d by Nat l Automo 
. ee . : : ‘ ” bile Dealers Ass'n. Est. 1917. Subscrip- 
1 $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 30.00 tH 60.00 30.00 17.50 : . 
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Brig. Gen. D. H. Connolly, Adminis- 
trator of Civil Aeronautics, summarized 
developments in June, 1941 by saying: 

“Two years ago, there were 50,000 
workers in the U. S. aviation industry. 
Next year there will be at least 400,000. 
Two years ago, the nation’s aviation 
products were worth $125,000,000. Last 
year they reached $550,000,000 and 
next year they will exceed three bil- 
lion. 

“Two years ago, there were 25,000 
civilian pilots in the United States. 
Today there are 100,000. More than 
900 training centers are being oper- 
ated under the Civilian Pilot Training 
Program, and 80 per cent of our col- 
leges are giving regular academic credit 
for the ground work. This program 
produces private pilots at the rate of 
3,000 per month, plus 750 secondary 
trainees.” 

On July 1, 1941, airplane manu- 
facturers and allied industries, includ- 
ing most of the major moter car pro- 
ducers, had on their books orders in 
excess of 7 billion dollars, according 
to Aero Digest. Most of this was ear- 
marked for the military and naval 
forces of the United States and Great 
Britain. 

Aviation reported that the industry 
is expected to produce 44,000 planes 
by the middle of 1942 and 80,000 by 
the middle of 1943. The present pro- 
gram calls for 16,500 for the Army; 
8,500 for the Navy; 16,000 for British 
and Canada; and 3,600 bombers—all 
sometime in 1942. While these are 
being built there is a concurrent capa- 
city expansion and new programs are 
being developed to keep this capacity 
busy during the year following or to 
the end of 1943. These plans call for 
a capacity expansion from a rate of 
2,500 planes per month, which should 
be reached by the end of 1942, to a 
rate of 3,600 per month by the end of 
1943. 

The latter figures will include a much 
higher percentage of combat planes 
over present production which is about 
50 per cent. Whether or not these 
overall figures will be changed by the 
President’s recent demand for 500 
bombers per month will not affect the 
totals appreciably but will cause some 
earrangement of the proportions of 
various types of aircraft details of 
vhich must be considered confidential 
now. This will increase the ratio of 
ngines and propellers to airplanes be- 
ause of the increased percentages of 
‘two and four-engined types and the 
lecreasing percentage of single-en- 

ined trainers which has been running 
t about 50 percent of total military 
‘roduction. It will also materially in- 
rease the tonnage of light alloys re- 
uired. 

The expected increase in ratio of en- 

ines and propellers to airplanes is 
rom 2.2 to 2.57, which means approxi- 
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mately 220,000 engines and propellers 
for the 80,000 airplanes and a capacity 
objective of 9,000 engines and propel- 
lers per month by the end of 1943. And 
this, in turn, means a further increase 
of about 25 per cent in capacity for 
these industries beyond all current ex- 
pansion now underway. 

The new bomber program, Aviation 
said, will be an extension of the Knud- 
sen plan, the first phase of which is 
now being worked out. The origi- 
nal plan called for 100 per month 
each of the four-engined Consolidated 
B-24D, and the twin-engined North 
American B-25 and Martin B-26. These 
ships will be put together from auto- 
motive industry manufactured sub-as- 
semblies in four government owned as- 
sembly plants operated under manage- 
ment contracts with aircraft manufac- 
turers. Two of these plants will be 
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devoted to B-24D production, one to 
be operated by Consolidated at Fort 
Worth, and the other by Douglas at 
Tulsa. Sub-assemblies will be manu- 
factured by Ford in a new 720,000 sq. 
ft. plant near Ypsilanti, Mich. This 
plant may be further expanded to pro- 
vide an assembly line one and one- 
quarter miles long and the final assem- 
bly will be done there as well as at the 
other plants. 

A third assembly plant will be oper- 
ated for the War Department by North 
American at Kansas City where B-25s 
will be constructed from sub-assemblies 
provided by General Motors. No an- 
nouncement has been made as to the 
location of the sub-assembly space but 
there are rumors of a possible plant 
location in the Tennessee Valley. 

The fourth War Department plant 
is under construction at Omaha to be 
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operated by Martin for B-26 assembly. 
Chrysler has set aside 600,000 sq. ft. 
for manufacture of the fuselage for- 
ward and mid-sections. Hudson will 
be responsible for the after portion of 
the fuselage. Goodyear will employ 
2,000 men and use 1,000,000 sq. ft. of 
space for wings and tail surfaces. 
While this plan is in operation, the 
three models selected will also be in 
quantity production under the regular 
program in the parent plants of Con- 
solidated, North American, and Martin. 


This means that automotive sub-con- 
tractors will be faced with the neces- 
sity of finding many new secondary 


sources of minor assemblies and parts. 

Aviation reported the following box 
score of military airplane deliveries: 
January, 1941, 1,036; February, 972; 
March, 1,216; April, 1,427. This pub- 
lication commented anent production 
problems: 

“Anybody who thinks you can turn 
out airplanes just like automobiles 
hasn't seen an airplane. Consider the 
extreme case of a heavy bomber with 
nearly half a million rivets, or, if you 
think that is exceptional, take a medium 
bomber with its 30,000 parts (includ- 
ing rivets, nuts and bolts) which 
eventually find their way into 650 minor 
sub-assemblies, which become 32 major 
sub-assemblies which are put together 
to make the plane, all at a cost of some 
30,000 man-hours of labor. Each of the 
two engines in this ship must have 
50,000 separate inspections. Each of 
more than 50 instruments is a master- 
piece of precision workmanship which 
would put the watchmaker’s art to 
shame.” 

Aviation reported that from 1934 to 
1940, airplane manufacturers’ spent 
$63,250,000 for development and $76,- 
800,000 for plant expansion and equip- 
ment. More than $52,000,000 has been 
spent for plants since the outbreak of 
the European war. 


Commercial Transport 


Linking of North and South America 
by air was the 1941 goal of commercial 
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air transport companies of the United 
States. Up to that time, international 
air transport was only slightly more 
than 10 per cent of domestic. Passen- 
ger miles flown in 1940 were 1,144,164,- 
000 for domestic; 116,840,000 for inter- 
national. 

As of July 1, 1940, there were only 
6,020 civil aircraft in the United States, 


of which almost half were used for 
pleasure. Total aircraft was 18,878. 
Scheduled air carriers accounted for 


only 322, or 1.7 per cent, but they flew 
17.8 per cent of the 82,572,000 miles. 


Total passengers carried in 1940 
numbered 3,162,817, domestic account- 
ing for 2,939,647. Passenger miles 


flown were 1,261,003,818, with domestic 


totaling 1,144,163,818. Revenue miles 
flown were: domestic, 108,010,412; in- 
ternational, 10,683,148; total, 118,- 


693,560. 
Air transport companies carried over 
20 billion pounds of mail in 1940. Do- 
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mestic air mail service covered 37,943 
miles. Plane miles flown with mail 
numbered 59,191,000. For this service 
the companies received about $19,- 
000,000. 

Total revenue of airline companies 
in 1940 was $76,000,000, passengers 
accounting for 69.7 per cent; mail, 
26.3 per cent; express, 4.0 per cent. 

Fuel consumed by domestic and in- 
ternational air line operators in 1940 
included 74,321,000 gallons of gasoline 
and 1,239,700 gallons of oil. The 22 
companies in the field operated 273 
radio range beacon stations, 48 radio 
marker beacons, 81 radio broadcast sta- 
tions, 182 weather bureau first orde: 
stations (not at airports) and 411 
weather reporting airway and airport 
stations. These facilities helped the 
lines to establish a new 1940 safety 
record—39,827,570 miles per fatal ac- 


cident. The domestic figure was 36,- 
266,812 miles per fatal accident. 
Associations 


Air Transport Association of Amer- 
ica, 135 S. La Salle St., Chicago, III. 

Civil Aeronautics Authority, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Institute of the Aeronautical Sci- 
ences, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 

Manufacturers Aircraft Association, 
Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
N. Y. 

National Aeronautic Association, 
1909 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Wash 
ington, D. C. 

National Air Board, % Dr. Alexan 
der Klemin, Daniel Guggenheim Schoo 
of Aeronautics, University Heights, 
New York City. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of marke! 
data information are available without! 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
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The August 1941 issue marked the 
25th anniversary of service to Ameri- 
can aeronautics by Aviation, the old- 
est American aeronautical magazine. 
Since 1916, Aviation has served the 
best interests of the men of the avia- 
tion industry—through their years of 
pioneering, through their years of 
dificult struggle to the present 
position of industry importance and 
maturity. Today, the men of Ameri- 
ca’s fastest growing industry are de- 
pending more than ever on Aviation 
for complete, up - to - the - minute, 
authoritative information of the 
latest aeronautical developments. 


MARKET 

Aviation’s market is the entire 
aviation industry. This includes: (1) 
Manufacturers of Aircraft, Engines, 
Parts, Accessories and related equip- 
ment (2) Military Aviation (Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, 
etc.) (3) Air Transport (4) Civil 
Aviation (5) Airports (6) Aviation 
Training Schools. 


EDITORIAL 


The largest and most experienced direct 
litorial staff of any aeronautical business 
ublication is responsible for Aviation’s au- 
yritative, interest-commanding editorial 
ages. Aviation’s conspicuous editorial lead- 
rship, long recognized throughout the indus- 


try, is directly traceable to the size, charac- 


ter and experience of its full-time editorial 
staff. Aviation’s editors travel thousands of 
les each year in order to study at first hand 
i reliably report the significant develop- 
ents about which the men of the aviation 
lustry want authoritative information. Be- 
ause reader interest in a publication depends 
the calibre of its editorial content, we 
esent Aviation’s direct editorial staff as a 
pendable measure of editorial leadership. 
LESLIE E. NEVILLE, Editor, joined 
ation as Technical Editor in 1928 follow- 
a career as a feature newspaper writer 
airport operator, became Managing Edi- 
in 1930, Editor in 1940. Noted for his 
structive work to further the advancement 
the aviation industry. Travels continuously 
er 50,000 miles during the past year) to 
Aviation’s readers abreast of develop- 
non 
-ARL NORCROSS, Managing Editor, a 
ted authority on the personnel problems of 
raft factories, airlines and fixed base op- 
tors. His special studies in these fields, at 
time when industry expansion is creating 
ny new problems, proves invaluable to 
ation’s readers. Equally noted for his con- 
utions to the advancement of aircraft 
tenance. Auther of such well-known books 
Getting a Job in Aviation” and “Aviation 
hanic 
-HARLES F. McREYNOLDS, West Coast 
tor. Headquarters at Los Angeles and is 
best known aeronautical journalist on the 
fic Coast. Prior to joining Aviation was 
y-Treas. of Menasco Mfg. Co. manufac- 
rs of aircraft engines. RANDOLPH 
\WTHORNE, Assistant Editor. Handles 
Equipment, technical and manufacturers’ 
Was associated with Reuters’ conti- 
tal news service, prior to joining Aviation. 
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1941 


The Oldest American Aeronautical Magazine 


VIATION 


A McGraw-Hill Publication * 330 W. 42nd St.. New York. N. Y. 


PAUL WOOTEN, heads Aviation’s Wash- 
ington editorial staff which maintains close 
contact with all branches of the government's 
aeronautical activities. CLINTON B. F. 
MACAULEY, Washington Editor, formerly 
Chief of Publications in the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority and editor of the Civil Aeronautics 
Journal, official CAA publication. BLAINE 
STUBBLEFIELD, News Editor. Headquar- 
ters in Washington, reports and interprets 
the news for Aviation’s readers. 


The men named comprise Aviation's direct 
editorial staff The editorial contributors 
whose features appear regularly, comprise a 
“Who's Who” of the aviation industry. 
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5-Year Growth in A.B.C. Circulation 
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Since 1938, Aviation’s circulation has almost 
doubled, almost tripled the net paid circulation 
it 1936—proof of {viation’s outstanding 
leadership 

Aviation’s current net paid circulation is 
45,673—almost double the 1938 circulation, 
almost triple the net paid circulation in 1936. 
Circulation continues to increase in advance 
of the rapid expansion of the industry itself. 
The net paid circulation as of June 30, 1941, 
is 11,000 greater than June, 1940. 


While these circulation increases reflect 
the continuing preference for Aviation, they 
do not reveal the high quality of readership 
and complete industry coverage which Avia- 
tion delivers. Circulation coverage of the 
aviation industry cannot be defined quantita- 
tively. The aircraft industry in June, 1941, 
employed 186,000 persons, an increase of 9,900 
workers from May, which indicates the circu- 
lation volume which can be attained when 
rigid quality standards prevail. 

The largest circulation department in the 
field of business paper publishing builds 
Aviation’s circulation according to a rigid 
quality policy. Building circulation and read- 
ership for Aviation is assigned to 125 McGraw- 
Hill subscription salesmen. Cutting through 
the fog of confusing titles, Aviation’s circula- 





REPRESENTATIVES 


NEW YORK: G. Newbold, 
330 W. 42nd St., Medallion 
3-0700. NEW ENGLAND: G. 
A. Ahrens, 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York City. Medallion 
3-0700. PHILADELPHIA: D. 
C. Taylor, 16 So. Broad St., 
Rittenhouse 0670. CLEVE- 
LAND: A. H. Bartsch, 1510 
Hanna Bldg., Main 3981. DE- 
TROIT: C. W. Evaul, 2-144 
Gen. Motors Bldg., Madison 
6024. CHICAGO: A. B. Mar- 
tin, 520 No. Michigan Ave., 
Whitehall 7900. ATLANTA: 
R. Maultsby, 1105 Rhodes- 
Haverty Blidg.. Walnut 5778. 
LOS ANGELES: Charles Mc- 
Reynolds, 9121 Dalton Ave 
SAN FRANCISCO: J. W 
Otterson, R. N. Phelan, 68 
Post St., Douglas 4600. 
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tion representatives develop circulation and 
readership with the men who count. For ex- 
ample, every manufacturing plant building 
aircraft, engines, equipment and accessories 
is specifically assigned to an individual sub- 
scription man working under a field super- 
visor. Thus, thorough coverage of existing 
plants is maintained, and thorough coverage 
of the scores of new plants coming into exist- 
ence is quickly secured. 


ADVERTISING VALUE 


5-Year Growth in Display Advertising 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 





1941 | 


1941-9 months actual, last 3 months estimated 

7 the number of display advertising 

pages in Aviation has shown a gain of nearly 

00° more proof of Aviation’s outstanding 
leadership! 


Since 193 


The intensive readership Aviation enjoys 
applies to the readership of Aviation’s adver- 
tising pages. Men throughout the industry 
look to Aviation for current buying informa- 
tion, essential in the present expansion pro 
gram, where speed with efficiency is im- 
perative. 

The record growth of Aviation advertising 
in the first six months of 1941—415 pages or 
65% over the same period a year ago—refiects 
the continuing trend on the part of more ad- 
vertisers to use Aviation magazine as their 
chief medium to reach the key men of the 
industry who specify and buy their products. 

SEND FOR YOUR COPY OF Aviation’s 
“‘Market & Media File’ and get the latest, 
important facts and figures on the Billion- 
Dollar Aviation Industry. This handy, con- 
densed file gives in complete form the scope 
of the market; Military, Air Transport, Civil 
and Manufacturing. You also get helpful data 
on Circulation, Editorial Scope and Plans, 
Advertising, and Specification Data. Get your 
copy by writing to Market Research Dept., 
Aviation Magazine, 2400 McGraw-Hill Bldg., 
330 W. 42d St., New York City, N. Y., or 
write to your nearest representative, see ad- 
dress listed below. 





See also advertisement of the McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., in the front index section. 
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Baking 


(See also Flour Milling: Food Manufacturing and Distribution) 





The two main branches of the baking 
industry comprise, (1) those products 
designed to keep their palatability for 
an indefinite period, and (2) those pro- 
duced for quick consumption. The first 
group includes biscuit, crackers, ma- 
chine-made cookies, pretzels, etec., which 
are packed in suitable containers and 
are made in establishments on a factory 
basis. The second group takes in 
bakery products other than biscuit and 
crackers; that is, bread, pies, cakes and 
other pastries distributed locally within 

few days and within the radius of 
speedy delivery. 

In 1939, the industry spent $545,000,- 
000 for its principal materials, as broken 
down in the accompanying table. Other 
materials, supplies, fuel, purchased 
electric energy and contract work added 
another $105,000,000. 

The summary for the industry, as 
given in the Bureau of the Census re- 
port reproduced here, does not fully 
reveal the great strides toward effici- 
ency made between 1937 and 1939. That 
segment engaged in production of 
bread and other bakery products cut 
its salaried personnel 19.1 per cent; 
salaries, 5.0 per cent; wage earners, 
4.3 per cent; wages, 1.3 per cent. The 
value of its products declined only 0.5 
per cent, while the value added by man- 





ufacture jumped 9.4 per cent. The num- Connecticut 383 20,479 
kb >) f ls t » * »poac j wd > _ t Delaware . 34 2,392 
er OT plants increasec é per cen oa Dist. of Col. 88 11.567 

The smaller division producing bis- Florida ....... 181 14,164 

. Georgia ..... . 05 65 
cuit, crackers and pretzels made almost jgah, rt nye 
as good a showing. The number of Illinois 1,565 92,112 
rss $ on exit . os alias Indiana 390 28,056 
establishme nts gained 11.6 per _cent. aa O88 17°326 
Salaried personnel declined 22.6 per Kansas 202 8,251 

Kentucky 117 


cent, salaries, 12.5 per cent; wage earn- 





? i Louisiana 230 
ers gained 1.3 per cent, while wages de- Maine ik 95 
clined 0.3 per cent. The value of prod- Sauk ne le , rt 
ucts fell 3.6 per cent, while the value Michigan .... "686 
added by manufacture gained 7.4 per Minnesota 14:3 
Mississippi . 61 
cent. Missouri . 169 
_ . “17: N ani 8 
The industry produced 10.44 billion NOptane - 139 
pounds of bread and other yeast-raised Nevada ........ 19 
products, valued at $795,480,000; 945,- ew {ampshire 1.013 
780,000 pounds of soft cakes, $184,945,- New Mexico ; 14 
10: $75 9 — Lr or 94. New York .. 2,910 
> 0; 3% »,11S 000 worth of pies and $24, North Carolina’. 98 
345,000 of pastries. White pan bread North Dakota , 59 
was the most popular type, accounting } > arte tak 1.0%2 
for $490,288,000. Production of dough- Oregon ..... 183 
nuts amounted to $55,289,000 and of pee eg te at 
. = . “ae Sk . v 
hand-made cookies, $19,157,000. South Carolina .... 39 
: gre : : South Dakota . 83 
State distribution of 18,043 plants = — . 117 
producing bread and other bakery prod- tr 535 
ucts was given as follows by the Bu- Vammenk Egabna "49 
reau of the Census: Virginia ..... a wall 31 
. ‘ ‘ . Washington 330 
No. of Value of West Virginia 108 10,663 
State Est. Products Wisconsin .... 604 25,564 
(000) Wyoming .. ‘ 50 1,315 
Alabama . “~ at SO $ 8,607 - . . 
ME ‘Aicscascsenctbeth 1 3.349 The Bureau of the Census reported 
rt er abscess cain aw on rt that 49.1 per cent of the biscuit, crack- 
Colorado IAEA, $422 ers and pretzels produced commercially 








STATISTICAL PICTURE OF THE BAKING INDUSTRY FOR 1939 














“Bread and Other Bakery Products (except Biscuit, Crackers, 
and Pretzels)" industry 
. 
seen —. eo oe Total Reported by bakeries classified as--- 
conesenes ey for the | molesale Retail | Wholesale and retail 
only only combined 

te et CORRE op ieicancanscoueisensninensees 18,399 356 18,043 2,569 8,978 6,496 
Number of retail hops operated... ....seseccecececcsces 16,631 4) 16,590 --- 10,159 6,431 
Number of house-to-house retail routes opereated........ 16,472 51 18,421 --- 6,003 10,418 
Proprietors and firm Members, ... 1. cccccccceeeescsseces 18,985 202 18,7835 2,294 9,550 6,959 
Persons reported by manufecturing industries, total 2/. 283,521 35,930 247,591 74,527 57,757 115,307 
Salaried officers of corporations.2/......+.+ese+ 3,401 x7 3,094 1,084 650 1,360 

Manufacturing: 
Salaried amployees 2/.......sssececesceeececs 15,691 2,0a 13,610 4,985 2,007 6,620 
Wage earners (average for the year) weececce 230, 706 29,175 201,533 62,942 43,851 94,740 
Distributhon..ccccccs cocccccereccessccsesescecess 28,566 3,646 24,720 4,138 10,361 10,221 
Comstruction....cccccrccccccsecccccccces eoccscece ° 1,168 161 1,007 387 88 532 
OCNOF. ccc cccccccees cegacccceccccecesese eocccccees e 35,989 362 3,627 993 800 1, 
‘elaries and wages, tot aint eecce 086n6eeeeneenees 5 Oe $42,059, 144 $550 ,665 694 | $105,519,375 $69,731,789 $155 , 414,520 
SEE HEED OF 65:00senceccoedcscoseneseses 14,476,038 1, So, 6 ° ° ° " 5 m 5,762,544 

Menufactur ing: 
0 ae heuncemaiabuie jaune 28,193,910 3,885,480 24,308,430 9,428,155 | 3,479,898 11,400,377 
WaQOBs cccccccccccssessscscesecesesess cccccece ° 290,551,162 28,549,620 262,001 ,562 83,379,564 54,874,328 123,747,650 
Distribution... .ssescsecececcnes cccccceccccccces eee 32,855,565 6,545,665 26,289,702 6,156,301 8,470,426 11,662,975 
Comatructi on. ..scsceecccccncces ceccccccces coccccce 1,914,112 403 , 454 1,510,628 519,524 175,218 815,886 
OUROF ccc cccccccccccccccccccesess eoccce eecccccccese 4,755,941 665,055 3,888,906 1,090,951 772 ,667 2,025,288 

ost of materials, supplies, conteiners, fuel, pur- 

chased electric energy, and contract work, totel...... 649,476,628 G2 049,455 567,427,173 | 175,728,659 | 150,167,560 261,550,774 
Materials, supplies, and conteiners......-ssesseee- 619,446,477 79,465 , 352 559,981,125] 168,175,424 | 122,566,496 249,441,205 
DRO] cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccceccsescsccsees 17,850,398 1,606,625 16,043,575 4,410,811 4,575, 696 7,058, 666 
Purchased electric 4nOTgy...-sscsscecscesesesecese 12,171,925 777,278 11,394,645 3,144,604 3,226,395 5,023,846 
Contract work. ...+e.sseeees ceocccccccccccsescsoces 7,630 --- 7,850 --- 973 6,857 
Talue Of Products. ccsssscecsccsesereees eecceesceecceees [1,411, 816,655 200,792,878 1,211,025, 755 384,763,786 | 267,005,950 559, 254,059 
falue added by manufacture eT sinscenenaeebenenien ceece 762,340,005 118,745,423 643,596 , 5a2 209,034,947 | 136,658,370 297,723,265 



































i/ This number represents the number of plants reporting. As a rule the term "establishment" signifies « single plent or factory, but one report 
aight be counted as one, two, or more establishments according to the answer to the question "How many plants does this report cover?” The answer was 


‘aken as the number of establishments. 


2/ No data for employees of central administrative offices are included, 
The item for wage-earners is an average of the numbers reported for the several months of the yeer, and includes both full-time and part-time 
workers, The quotient obtained by dividing the amount of wages by the average number of wage earners should not, therefore, be accepted as repre senting 


he «a wage received by full-time 


- — earners. 
4/ Value of products less cost of materials, supplies, containers, fuel, purchased electric energy, md contract work. 
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Bureau of the Census 
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Principal Materials Consumed by the Baking Industry 
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Total barrels........ 47,020,627 | 41,328,030 | 5,692,597 | 44,292,764) 38,564,899 , .So7me oats 
Total cost.......... - | $215,618,942 | $194,247,502 |$21,371,440 | $266,479,439 | $236,986,120 [$29,493,319 
Wheat: 
Total barrels... 43,857,818 38,232,230 5,625,588 41,515,936 35,862,039 ere 
Total cost...... $197, 247,652 $176,148, 554 $21,099,098 A 2460 $219,238 ,030 159,430 
White: 
BarTOlS. ...cccccecees 41,901, 268 36, 383,491 5,517,777 39,803, 573 3h, 286,889 5,516,684 
COB eeeceececseceres $188,033,486 32h, $20,708,678 | $237,776,105 | $209,283,743 492,362 
cecccecocccccce 1,956, 550 1,848,739 107,811 1,712,363 1,575,150 137,213 
$9,214,166 $8,823,746 $390,420 $10,621,355 $9,954, 287 $667,068 
BDamTONS. cccccccccccecccees 1,712,381 1,686,865 25,516 1,559,038 1,524,139 34,899 
. $7,602,757 $7,518,718 $8,039 $8,314,216 $8,172, 377 $141,839 
Cee eee eee eee 1,450,428 1,408,935 41,493 1,27,79 1,178,721 39,069 
Cost. SOC ee eee $10,768, 533 ’ , $188, 303 $9,767,763 $9, 575,713 $192,050 
Sugar: 
Total pounds......... iL, 256, 327, 386 | 1,015,794,639 | 240,532,747 §1,130,639,487 912,356,961 |218, 282,526 
Total cost........++ + | $58,943,424] $48,180,394 | $10,763,030 | $55,031,680] $44,596,500 435,180 
Beet: 
ee ns ° 383,442,668 276,629,405 | 106,813,263 278,819,560 | 205,312,168 | 73,507,412 
CBSE ec cccccccccccccccccces $18,143,840] $13,269,147 | $4,874,693 | $13,674,603] $10,280,450 | $3,594,153 
Cane: 
PamMMPccccccccccccccccccse 742,210,826 620,608,362 | 121,602,464 749 449,194 | 610,655,996 [138,793,198 
Cost. CCC eee eee $35,682,368 $30,262,784 $5,419, 584 $36,901,546 $30,315,071 $6, 586,475 
Corn: 
a) ne 130,673,892 118,556,872 | 12,117,002 102,370,713 96, 388,797 981,916 
Cost.. COCR ee eee $5,117,216 ? 463 $468,753 $4,255,531 $4,000,979 yf terete 
Corn airup: 
itil perhinanmnianaiiies 50, 383,909 26,037,856 | 24,346,053 (5) (5) (5) 
See SR een $1,679,643) $1,010,534 | $669,109 | $1,773,434) $985,885 | $787,549 
Kegs, fresh, frosen, dried, or 
Gamned, cost 6/.......-seeceeceees - | $33,897,687] $33,026,557 $671,130 | $32,834,612] $31,995,414 $839,198 
Butter: 
po) Sr ei aoe’ cas eis tn oe "oes 206 
ee COCR eee eee , , > 7 732 ’ 55,571,347 41,493,065 14,078, 282 
Eee 31,017,544) 20,425,230 | 10,592,314 || $13,303,242] $11,151,095 | $2,152,147 
ass metres eeteetseeneneenenanes . | $3,446,082) $2,513,172] $934,910 
t 
BOUMAS soc cccccccccccccsccccese ° 284,171,707 234,920,531 | 49,251,176 175,712,844) 154,374,199 | 21,336,645 
Cost..... eee eee eee eens . $22,443,843 $19,017,387 3,426,456 > ’ $18,645,978 . , 
Shortenings other than lard: 
POUMEBc cocccccecccccceccceccccs 411,379,490 327,466,498 83,912,992 441,635,789 339,189,633 102,446,156 
Cost. eee eeeeeeee SCC eee eee . $40, 581,315 $33,704,621 $6,876,694 $52,600,847 $40,861,773 $11,739,074 
MuUlk: 
Total pounds......... 476,032, 306 466,708,731 323,575 447 5076,964 | 437,373,389 9,703,575 
ie li Nacsisneaes $27,807,957 | $27,233,317 yt $28,048,241 | $27,454,821 | $593,420 
Fluid; 
POUNGBS. os cs seccccesscceees ° 137,796,142 136,210,041 1,586,101 128,451,511 126,140,150 2,311,361 
CObecccccccsccccccoscccs ° $5,487,688 $5,458,488 $29, 200 $5,608,733 $5,571,523 $37,210 
Condensed and evaporated: 
POUREBs ccccccccccccccccese 169, 556,926 167,757,236 1,799,690 181,836,209 178,936,845 2 9364 
SRR RR CRRA IO $9,655,898 | $9,565,096 | $90, $10,751,341 | $10,568,759 | $182,582 
Powdered: 
POUREBc coccccccccccescoce . 168,679,238 162,741,454 oo 136,789,244 132,296,394 4 492,850 
Cost COCR eee eee eee $12,664, 371 $12,209,731 gH 2 ‘J $11, 314,539 $373,628 
Malt extract: 
PeERMccoccccccccncescceccccces 40,175,756 36,943,795 (5) (5) (5) 
Tc ccnceandacnamses gorgizso22 | sarrariaat | baostars (5 (5) (5) 
PrUt, COSbeccccccccccccccccccccccce $21,970,746 $20,676,327 | $1,294,419 (5 (5) (5) 
Yeast: 
Le OT 147,770,275 | 146,000,986 | 1,769,289 | 199,209,757 | 137,555,500 654,257 
sa lomteesseesesenscescencanecees : | gao%ee2’a79 | gaozsosz3ae|  bagecen | g2127097360 | gaitssitim | gaseizne 
Salt: 
DON, cconcoccesenouacseonsees 189,205,224] 161,663,248 | 27,341,976 (5) (5) (5) 
OS RN $1,859,337] $1,618,611 | $240,526 (5) (5) (5) 
Containers (baxes, cartons, paper 
wrappers, etc.), COSt......seeees ee $82,064,305 $62,138,361 | $19,925,944 | $74,576,203 | $55,280,066 9,296,137 
etailed data reported by 17,172 establishments, whose value of products amounted to 97.8 per cent of the total value 
f ~ “ducts for the ndust ry *Detailed data reported by 344 establishments, whose value of products amounted to 99.8 per 
rf the total val f products for A. industry De taile d data reported by 14,731 establishments, whose value of prod- 
ucts amounted to $4 1 per cent of the total value of products for the industry ‘Detailed data reported by 306 establish- 
ents, whose value of pr ~. ne amo yunted to 99.7 per cent of the te ytal value of products for the industry. *Data not avail- 
able *Figures for - 037 repo das “Eggs, fre sh, frozen, or dried.’ —Bureau of the Census 
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BAKING 








THE MARKET 


Producing over 10!/2 billion pounds of 
bread, almost one billion pounds of cake, 
plus vast quantities of biscuits and crackers, 
pies, doughnuts and other products, the 
baking industry finds its market in practi- 
cally every home down to the smallest vil- 
lage of the country. Bread is the universal 
staple. Sweet goods of one type or an- 
other are universally liked. Three times each 
day the American family pays tribute to the 
baker. Manufacturers, in turn, find the 
baking industry a constantly growing market 
for materials, services, equipment and 
supplies. 


EDITORIAL SCOPE 


Things are happening as fast to bakers these 
days as to other businessmen. The year 
1941, for example, has seen the promotion 
of a government-sponsored program for en- 
riching bread with certain vitamins and min- 
erals; a long, arduous struggle to obtain 
priority ratings on needed equipment; an 
exciting and successful movement to secure 
government acceptance of a much needed 
price increase; long drawn-out hearings for 
the establishment of new standards under 
the Food and Drug Laws. These and other 
critical problems emphasize more than ever 
a baker's need for prompt and accurate in- 
formation on all such developments. 


This requires full-time coverage on the spot 
in Washington, plus relaying the news while 
+ is news and in time for bakers to take the 
necessary action. Obviously a weekly is in 
an ideal position to provide information with 
maximum speed. 


This year also the functions of BAKERS 
WEEKLY Washington Bureau have assumed 
greater importance even than in N.R.A. days. 
To render adequate service in all important 
directions, to bring the baking industry all 
that will help him in the more efficient and 
profitable conduct of his business, Bakers 
Weekly brought together the largest full- 
time staff of bakery experts in the field 
upplemented by a corps of 122 special cor- 
espondents covering every large baking 
enter in the country and supplying the 
tal need for national and local news while 
is news—every week. 


r strictly bakery problems involving the 
chnique of production, selection of ingre- 
ents, blending, mixing, fermentation, bak- 
g, cooling, slicing, packaging, etc., Bakers 
eekly operates its own Experimental Bak- 
y and Laboratory as a proving ground 
’ practical production data. Fully equipped 
nysical and chemical laboratories are also 
sintained for testing ingredients and for 
search purposes while the Engineering De- 
srtment is concerned with machinery equip- 
ent, plant management, delivery, etc. A 
tail Department covers all subjects of 
ecial interest to neighborhood retail bak- 
es—store layout c-d equipment, display, 
es, etc. All these are principal activities 
the regular staff. Special writers cover 





a wide range of subjects, chiefly packag- 
ing, accounting, sales organization, adver- 
tising, new developments. 


EDITORIAL STAFF 


The editorial policy is under the direction 
of an Editorial Board consisting of Peter G. 
Pirrie, L. M. Dawson, Charles A. Glabau 
and John M. Hartley. 

EDITOR: Prior to joining the staff of 
BAKERS WEEKLY in 1924, Peter G. Pirrie 
was principal of the American Institute of 
Baking School, and Chief of the Technical 
and Service Dept. Previously directed the 
baking course for Dunwoody Institute, and 
the home study course of baking for Siebel 
Institute. Author of “Modern Bakery Pro- 
duction."". Member of American Society of 
Bakery Engineers (formerly vice-president) 
also the Canadian Society, American Assn. 
of Cereal Chemists, American Chemical 
Society, American Assn. for Advancement 
of Science. 

For twelve years Engineering Editor, Peter 
G. Pirrie was appointed Editor in 1937. 
MANAGING EDITOR: Leslie M. Dawson. 
Twenty years of practical experience in all 
branches of the baking business, in the East 
and Middle West, specializing in biscuits 
and crackers. Designed, built and served 
as General Manager of two large biscuit 
bakeries. Left to become Editor of THE 
CRACKER BAKER. Joined staff of BAKERS 
WEEKLY in 1931. 

TECHNICAL DIRECTOR: Charles A. Gla- 
bau. Chemist in charge of BAKERS 
WEEKLY Experimental Bakery-Laboratory. 
Well known for his work on formulas and 
food ingredients. After hospital laboratory 
work, turned to chemistry of foods; one 
year dairy research, seven years on produc- 
tion in large bakeries with laboratory con- 
trol. Served with Food Administration dur- 
ing the war. Called to BAKERS WEEKLY 
in 1919 to organize and direct Technical 
Department. Member, American Chemical 
Society, American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers, Chemists’ Club of New York. Author 
of many recipe books and technical 
treatises. 


RETAIL EDITOR: John M. Hartley oper- 
ated his own retail bakery in Chicago for 
14 years. He was very active among the 
associations which play an important part 
in the industry. For some years he served 
as a contributor before joining the staff 
in 1925. 


OTHER EDITORS: Arthur T. Joyce, a mem- 
ber of the staff for 15 years, specializes in 
marketing problems of the baking industry. 
George Chussler, Jr., handles merchandis- 
ing data and stories based on field work, 
largely with retail bakers. Fred Colquhoun, 
a staff member for 16 vears, contacts mill- 
ers and brokers and edits flour news; Ruth 
Gardner is the Laboratory Technician, and 
Henry Voll the Bakery Technician, specialist 
in formulas and cake decoration. J. R. 
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BAKERS WEEKLY 


The Business Magazine of the Baking Industry 


Phelan, Harold Ricklefs and Eva H. Schafer 
edit news features. L. L. Robinson, located 
in Washington, edits the weekly Congres- 
sional news. 

Monroe Boston Strause, recognized as the 
world's outstanding specialist on pie pro- 
duction and merchandising, is retained as a 
regular contributor. Feature articles also 
are supplied on schedule by Marcy Babbitt, 
nationally known package stylist; Barbara 
Hart, retail sales expert; Ethel Somers, 
housewife angles; Eric Loebelenz, and Carl 
Seagren, cake decorator; Fred L. Moore, 
plant maintenance and construction; Arthur 
Roberts, financial; Arthur Ackerly, delivery 
management. 


ADVERTISING RATES 


Effective July |, 1939; revised to date. 
Agency commission—none; cash discount— 
none. 


| page $200.00 


3 pages 160.00 
6 pages 146.00 
13 pages 134.00 
26 pages 122.00 
52 pages 110.00 


Front Cover $300.00 Second Cover $200.00 


Third Cover $175.00 Fourth Cover $250.00 
Bleed $25.00 per page; color on inside 
pages. Red or Persian Orange $30.00 per 
page. Special colors—rates on application. 


CIRCULATION 


Summary A.B.C. Data—June 30, 1941 Audit 


Occupational Distribution 
No. % 


Bakery & Bakery Owners 7,872 64.34 
Executives, Managers and Foremen 1,59! 13.00 
Bakery Workers 252 2.05 
Bakery Supplies 1,507 12.32 
Flour Mills 237 1.94 
Miscellaneous 290 2.37 
Unclassified 487 3.98 

12,236 100.00 


Percentage of renewals: 68.2%. 


AUXILIARY SERVICES 


Selected Directory of Bakeries: Complete 
listing of 4,600 largest plants buying direct 
from manufacturers. 

Consultation Service: Experimental Bakery, 
Physical and Chemical Laboratory, Engineer- 
ing Department. 

Marketing Service: Statistical data on in- 
dustry for types of business and by market 
areas. 


PUBLISHERS 


American Trade Publishing Co. 
45 W. 45th St., New York City 
and 
360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Pacific Sales Office 
Simpson Reilly, Russ Bldg., San Francisco, Calif 


EXECUTIVE PERSONNEL: President, Frank S. Bam- 
ford; Executive Vice-President, A. J. Bamford; Vice 
President and Advertising Manager, R. F. Shrope; 
Advertising Service, J. D. Hughes; Circulation 
Manager, A. J. Bamford, Jr.; Art Department, 
Joseph Sheehan; Production, J. A. Breitenbach. 
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in 1939 were marketed through selling 
organizations owned and operated by 
bakers themselves. An additional 45.1 
per cent moved direct from bakeries 
into trade channels—32.0 per cent to 
retailers and 13.1 per cent to whole- 
salers and jobbers. Compared with 
census data for previous years, a grad- 
ual increase is noted in sales to whole- 
salers and jobbers, and a decrease in 
sales to retailers and through bakers’ 
own sales branches. 


In the biscuit, cracker and pretzel 
industry, 26 New York plants had pro- 
duction of $38,382,000; 21 Ohio plants, 


$19,278,000; 83 Pennsylvania plants, 
$18,836,000; 23 Illinois plants, $27,568,- 
000. These four states accounted for 
more than 50 per cent of the industry’s 
output. 


Equipment 


The baking industry is one of the 
four most important markets for motor 
trucks and tires. In sixty-three indus- 
tries operating fleets of trucks, the 
baking industry is fourth. Bakeries 
also rank first in operation of electric 
trucks. The total of motor trucks oper- 
ated by bakeries in 1938 was 89,290 as 
compared with 82,572 trucks in 1934. 

The annual new truck purchases 
amount to $17,290,000. The growth is 
greatest in gasoline truck operation. 
Between 1926 and 1938 the number of 
gasoline trucks operated by bakers in- 
creased from 48,385 to 86,468, a total 
gain of 38,083, or an average gain of 
3,553 new additional gasoline trucks per 
year. The industry buys over $11,000,- 
000 worth of new tires per year. 

Based on figures developed in a sur- 
vey made by the American Bakers As- 
sociation, it is estimated that, includ- 
ing the heavier feeder trucks, 98 per 
cent of bakery trucks are 1% tons 
capacity or under. About 87 per cent 
of the trucks are operated by route 
salesmen who travel an average of 59 
miles per day. 

The production of bakery ovens, 
bread slicing machines, wrapping ma- 
chines, dough mixers and other bakers’ 
machinery and equipment was valued 
at $18,120,226 for 1937. 

Bakers’ Helper estimates there are 
now more than 145,000 electric motors 
in operation in the industry. Of these, 
about 10 per cent were driven by self- 
generating current and about 90 per 
cent by purchased energy. Motors 
range from % to 50 hp. Probably 85 
per cent of them are less than five hp. 
and about 90 per cent are driven by 
a.c. current. It is estimated the an- 
nual markets for new and replace- 
ment motors is 17,000, costing about 
$1,650,000. 

The baking industry is an important 
market for processing machinery 
(moulders, dividers, rounders, proofers, 
ovens, ete.), trucks, air conditioning, 
advertising services, storage batteries, 
belting, waxed-transparent-opaque pa- 
pers, cartons and bags, cash registers, 
conveyors, sprayers (paint and wash- 
ing), store fronts, display racks, decal- 
comania transfers, unit heaters, venti- 
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lators, insulation, temperature and 
humidity instruments, show cases, val- 
ances, window display fixtures, vacuum 
cleaners and blowers, price tags, steam 
generators, uniforms. 

The value of bakers’ machinery and 
equipment manufactured in 1939 was 
$16,612,400, according to the Bureau 
of the Census. Bake ovens accounted 
for $4,369,220; bread-slicing machines, 
$1,547,640; wrapping machines, $1,163,- 
900; combination slicing and wrapping 
machines, $392,000; dough mixers and 
other bakers’ machinery and equipment, 
$9,139,670. 

Oil burners and mechanical coal 
stokers are now being used to a great 
extent. These aids to cleaner bakeries 
and reduced labor costs are used in fir- 
ing boilers as well as ovens. Larger 
bakeries operate large refrigeration 
plants, requiring multiples of compres- 
sors ranging from five to twenty ton 
eapacity. Air conditioning and tem- 
perature control apparatus are in de- 
mand as a necessity in uniform condi- 
tions for correct manufacturing results. 
Refrigeration and air conditioning are 
two of the most active developments in 
bakeries. 

Wholesale bakers often provide dis- 
play equipment for grocers who sell 
their products. 

Bakers usually purchase ovens and 
machinery direct from manufacturers, 
although much of this equipment also 
is bought from jobbers, who assemble 
the various lines. Supplies usually are 
bought from jobber and wholesale gro- 
cers. Flour consumed is purchased di- 
rect through mill salesmen. 

Primary factor in buying power is 
the so-called combinations or group 
companies, according to Bakers’ Weekly. 
There are 84 such manufacturers, oper- 
ating from two to 86 wholesale or 
equivalently large plants with central 
purchasing offices. These groups ac- 
count for an estimated 30 per cent of 
total production for the industry. Next 
come about 4,000 large local independ- 
ents with volume ranging from $50,000 
to $3,000,000 each. 

There are approximately 200 bakers’ 
and confectioners’ supply houses 
throughout the country, according to 
the National Association of Bakers’ and 
Confectioners’ Supply Houses. Prac- 
tically all of them are distributors of 
bakers’ machinery. 


Trends 


During the past year the subject 
most discussed by bakers and baking 
technicians has been that of vitamins, 
reports Bakers’ Helper. An increased 
public consciousness of the necessity of 
a balanced diet has caused many bakers 
to add or “fortify” bread with vita- 
mins, particularly B: in various forms. 

The necessity for the addition of 
Vitamin B, arises from the fact that 
within recent years processing for rea- 
sons of sanitation and convenience 
have removed much of the vitamin con- 
tent formerly present in foods. Prin- 
cipal argument in favor of the addition 
of B: to bread is that this vitamin 





cannot be retained in the body over a 
period of time and that bread is the 
best carrier for it, being most often 
and universally used. 

According to Bakers’ Weekly, this 
trend also represents a new and impor- 
tant market for organizations supply- 
ing vitamin-bearing materials such as 
specially milled flours, vitamin concen- 
trates, high vitamin yeasts, and phar- 
maceutical houses manufacturing syn- 
thetic thiamin hydrochlorides. 

Just recently, the English government 
ruled henceforth all bread must be 
“fortified” with B:. In making this 
move was not because of the war, but 
move was not because of the war, but 
followed four years of research which 
showed the added vitamin to be placed 
in bread is required in order to main- 
tain the public health in times of peace 
or war. 

During recent years a method has 
been perfected, called “refrigerated 
processing” which presents definite 
production advantages especially to 
neighborhood retail bakers. Sweet 
doughs and various other batches are 
mixed and then placed in special cabi- 
nets with controlled temperature and 
humidity; then withdrawn for final 
baking only as immediate sales activity 
in the store requires. Bakers’ Weekly 
predicts acceptance of this system as 
standard practice by all retailers with- 
in the next few years. 

Bakery products are distributed in a 
variety of ways. The three principal 
types of bakers, according to manner of 
distribution, are wholesale, retail and 
house-to-house. The wholesale baker 
manufactures his products in one or 
more central plants and distributes 
them by truck and individual salesmen 
to grocers, restaurants and other retail 
distributors. The retail baker has one 
or more retail establishments in which 
he both manufactures and sells his 
products. The house-to-house baker 
manufactures his products in a central 
plant and distributes them by truck and 
individual salesmen to the housewife’s 
door. 

Within recent years there has been a 
definite trend toward home-to-home dis- 
tribution. An increasingly large pro- 
portion of the industry’s products have 
reached the consumer through this type 
of distribution, this being perhaps the 
most significant development during 
the past few years. However, with the 
increasing of the tax load and regula 
tion of business by government, and a 
lowering of average route sales, it is 
possible the trend may be toward the 
establishment of multiple unit reta!! 
stores, Bakers’ Helper believes. 

The proper packaging of baker 
products has become an increasing]! 
important factor in bakery merchan 
dising, Bakers’ Weekly points out. B« 
cause baked goods require a packag 
that will not only carry and prote 
the goods but help sell them as we! 
bakers are paying more and more a! 
tention to packaging than ever befor 
and are entertaining a more ope! 
minded attitude with regard to packas 
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ing methods than has heretofore char- 
acterized packaging buying habits in 
the industry. As a constantly grow- 
ing market for packaging materials, it 
ranks high among all food industries. 
This is indicated by the fact that in 
1935 bakers spent $57,400,000 for pack- 
aging materials. In 1937 the bakers’ 
packaging bill was $78,668,000. (U. S. 
Census figures.) 


Associations 
Allied Trades of the Baking Indus- 
try, 595 Madison Ave., New York. 


American Bakers Association, 1135 
Fullerton Ave., Chicago. 


American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers, 1541 Birchwood Ave., Chicago. 

Associated Retail Bakers of America, 
1135 Fullerton Ave., Chicago. 

Bakery Equipment Manufacturers’ 
Association, Albion, Mich. 

Bakery Sales Association, 2918 N. 
Farwell Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Biscuit & Cracker Manufacturers As- 
sociation of America, 233 Broadway, 
New York. 

National Association of Bakers & 
Confectioners Supply Houses, 113 Ferry 
St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

National Association of Wholesale 
Pie Bakers, 3169 O St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1941.] 


American Baker, The, 118 S. 6th St., Min- 
neapolis. Published by The Miller Pub. 
Co Est. 1914. Subscription, $1. Trim 
size, 10%x14. Type page, 9%x12%. Pub- 
lished Ist Wednesday of month. Forms 
lose 2 weeks preceding. Agency dis- 
ounts, none. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 10,360. tates— 


Times 1 Page 16 Page % Page 
1 $130.00 $ 72.00 $ 39.00 
12 100.00 55.00 30.00 


Color, red only, $15: bleed, $10 


American Independent Baker, 2 Broad- 
way, New York Published by American 


Bakers Pub. Co., Ine. Est. 1912. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 8%xll&. Type 
page, 7x10. Published Friday Forms 
close Friday preceding Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 4,762. Rates- 
Times 1 Page l, Page 4% Page 
1 $ 80.00 $ 41.00 $ 22.00 
13 70.00 37.00 20.00 
6 65.00 35.00 19.00 
3 60.00 32.00 17.00 
Color, $30 per page Bleed, $10 


Bakers’ Digest, The, 965 Montana St., 
Chicago Published by Siebel Pub. Co 
Est. 1926. Subscription, $2 Trim size, 
‘4xll%. Type page. 7x10 Published 
Sth Forms close 25th N.I.A.A. state- 

ent on request, Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation (Publisher's Statement), paid, 


6; gross, 4,958 Rates 

mes 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
] $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 
5 80.00 18.00 27.00 
] 70.00 42.00 25.00 


lor, red, 25% extra: bleed, 10% 
Bakers’ Helper, 330 S. Wells St., Chicago. 
Published by Bakers’ Helper Co Est 
S87 Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x 

ly Type page, 7x10 Published every 
ther Saturday. Forms close 10 days 
eceding. N.LA.A statement on re- 
est Agency discounts, none. Mem- 

A.B.P. Circulation (ABC), 9,405; 
ross), 10,817, Bakeries and bakery 
ners, 53%: executives and managers, 
bakery workers and employed 

kers 10%; selling to bakers, 9%: 
hers, 7%. Rates, based on total amount 

Space used in one year; 52 pages, per 
ge, $100: 6 pages. per page, $132: 26 


pages, per page, $110; 3 pages, per page, 
$148; 13 pages, per page, $120; 1 page, 
$160. 

Standard color, $30 per page: bleed, $25 
per page. 


Bakers’ Review, 330 W. 42nd St... New 
York Published by Wm. R. Gregory Co 
Est. 1898. Free (controlled). Trim size, 
54xk% Type page, 4%x7. Published 
lst. Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 
none. Circulation (CCA), 26,585; (gross), 
29,138. Bakeries, owners and executives, 
97%; managers, 3% Member N. B. P. A. 
Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $130.00 $ 70.00 $ 40.00 
12 120.00 65.00 35.00 


Standard color, red or Persian orange, 
$30 per page; bleed, $20 per page. 
Bakers Weekly, 45 W. 45th St.. New 
York. Published by American Trade 
Publishing Co. Est. 1907 Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 8%xll&. Type page, 7x10 
Published Monday. Forms close 12 
days preceding. Agency discounts, none. 
Member A.B.P. Circulation (ABC), 12,236; 
(gross), 13,427. Bakeries and bakery 
owners, 64%; executives, managers and 
foremen, 13%: bakery supplies, 12%: 
flour mills, 2%: bakery workers, 2%; 
others, 7%. Rates—1 page, $200; 13 pages, 
$134; 26 pages, $122; 52 pages, $110. 
Rates based on total amount of space 
used in one year. Units only in 1, %, 4% 
or % pages tates on fractional pages 
in proportion to rate earned, 

Standard color—red or Persian orange 
publisher’s option, $30; % page, $20; 
bleed, $25 page; 1, page, $20 

For additional data see page 59 

Cracker Baker, 45 W. 45th St.. New York. 
Published by American Trade Pub. Co 
Est. 1912. Subscription, $3 Trim size, 


S%x11l% Type page, 7x1 Published 
on Ist Forms close 20th Circulation 
on application Rates 
Times 1 Page 
1 $70.00 
6 50.00 
1? 40.00 


For additional data see page 59 
Dough Boy, The, 401 Loard of Trade 
Bldg.. New Orleans, La Published by 
The Dough Boy, Inc Est. 1939. Free 
(controlled) Trim size, 84x1l1%Q Type 
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page, 7x10. Published 5th. Forms close 
23rd preceding. Agency discount, 15-2. 
Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 3,- 


021; (gross), 3,285. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $ 60.50 $ 33.00 $ 20.90 
6 55.00 30.00 19.00 
12 50.00 27.50 16.50 


Color, red, 20% extra; bleed, 5% extra. 


Jewish Bakers’ Voice, 289 Broadway, 
New York. Est. 1914. Subscription, $4. 
Type page, 7x10. Published Friday. 
Forms close Wednesday. Agency dis- 
counts, 13-2. Official organ of Specialty 


Bakery Owners of America, Rates- 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 $ 20.00 
13 50.00 30.00 20.00 
26 46.00 28.00 18.00 
52 43.00 25.00 15.00 


Standard color, $10; bleed, $10, 


New South Baker, 223 Cortland St., N. E., 
Atlanta, Ga. Published by Walter W. 
Brown Pub. Co. Est. 1910. Subscription, 
$2. Type page, 7x10, Published ist. Forms 
close 15th preceding. Agency discounts, 
none. Circulation (Publisher's State- 
ment), 4,910; gross, 5.396. Official organ 
Southern Bakers’ Association. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $ 85.00 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 
6 70.00 40.00 25.00 
12 60.00 35.00 20.00 


Southwestern Baker, The, 542 M. & M. 
Bldg., Houston, Texas. Published by Tun- 
nell-Webb Pubs., Inc. Est. 1931. Free 
(controlled). Trim size, 8%xll%. Type 
page, 7%x10. Published Ist Forms close 
20th. Agency discounts, none. Circula- 
tion (P.O. Receipts), 3,814. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 


1 $ 75.00 $ 45.40 $ 27.40 
6 67.50 40.80 22.15 
12 54.00 32.70 17.70 


Color, red, 25%: each additional color, 
Ist page, $25; additional pages, 25% of 


» 
page rate; bleed, 10%. 


Specialty Bakers’ Review, 225 Lafayette 
St., New York Est. 1933. Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10 
Published 10th. Forms close 30th pre- 
ceding. Agency discount, none Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 


$ 75.00 $ 40.00 $ 
6 65.00 35.00 
12 60.00 32.50 





Color rate, $15; bleed, $10. 


Western Baker, 121 Second St., San Fran- 
cisco. Published by Western Trade Jour- 
nals, Inc. Est. 1906. Subscription, $1 for 
3 years. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7x10. Published 25th preceding. Forms 
close 15th Agency discounts, 0-2. Cir- 
culation (Publisher's Statement), 2,750 
Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $100.00 $ 65.00 $ 45.00 
6 90.00 55.00 35.00 
12 75.00 $5.00 39.00 
Color, $25 per page. 
CANADA 


Canadian Baker, Richmond and Shep- 
pard Sts., Toronto, Ont. Published by 
Consolidated Press, Ltd. Est. 1888. Free 
(controlled). Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 7th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0 Circulation (CCAB), 3,482. 
Bakery owners and managers, 90%; all 
others, 10%. Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 70.00 $ 45.00 $ 30.00 
6 65.00 410.00 25.00 
12 60.00 37.50 22.50 
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BANKING 


Who Is Interested In The Bank Market? 


HE business of banking extends into so many other business 
channels that the bank market — for direct sales and for the bank 
factor in indirect sales — is one of surprising variety. 

More than 150 banks and diverse companies and corporations (listed 
below) send their messages, through BANKING, to bankers. If your 
business is similar to any of these, perhaps it would be to your advan- 
tage to investigate the potentials of the bank market now and in the 
months ahead. Let us give you facts and market data. 


BANKING’s Advertisers (1940-1941) 


1) 
\ Nat Bank, Nast Dx Safe 
\ Na Bank & Tr ( { : Edint The 
A Trust ( San I Frink Corpora 
i Italia I I I Hammermill Pa 
| A rica Na Ss \ Internat il B 
Ss Fra Institute of Ba 
} Mont Cn LaM 
} k I t ( N York LeFebure Cory 
Bank I t ( any, Des M Marchant Cak 
f Bank, | Angel M ( 
( : Bank t ( me Nat (ast 
Har rt y 1 { N y Ne« | t 
( National Bank ( N Y E. W. Pike & 
{ ral National Bank { i Rand MecNall 
( Nat al T y S Bank, | 4 | R rdak Cor 
City National Bank i 7 { ( Re gt ha 
iT t ( pa Sengt h S 
1 Illinois Nati B I ( ( W. A. Sheaf 
{ Exchange National Ba wy i t I » | Storage F 
Farmers & Mercha Bank of I A | Todd ¢ 
Federal Intes liate Credit B Vogel-} 
First Nati il Bank Ct \ Ho 
First National Bank in Da 
i Nat al Bank of M 
First Na nal Bank St. | -_ ( 
First National Bank and Trust ( M hae ae 
First S rity Company, Ogd Chubb & Sor 
First Wisconsin National Bank of Mil } ormeenal it 
Fort Worth Nat nal Bank Fort W Credit Lif Ir 
Ful National Bank, Atlant , Fidelity & Dey 
Guaranty Trust Company, N York mena , 
Har Trust and Savings Bank, Chica Gr Deans 
I Des M National Bank & T ( ew be ge 
+ pease ¢ ay, New ¥ Hartford Fir 
Mar I t ( Buffal H ‘alder 
Mar & ( vy. Bal coe 
M leet ree Bank & 7 Co.. $ : 4, kM 
_ Veney, Coase ¢ . Liberty M 
Nat il Bank of Deets Mi ~ 
Nat il Citvw Bank ( , M ae 
Na il Citw Bank of New Y Naat "me 
Nat | Shaw Bank of Bost Nati lnc 
N York Trust ¢ pany North ere 
Norther I st ( any ( (Nd R hl; 
pases Nat B Phoenix Insut 
Put National Bank & T ( N y Acer ee Mage 
Riggs Na | Bank of W on <3 Sea eet 
R : Bank tf (Ca Ira ' 5 fad 
I Na Bank N 1 Centr 
Office Equipment Business Services and 
\ W s Adding Machu { rporat 
All ( ' ( pany 
America Telept Y Telegraph | pa \ rican Appraisal 
Bankers Box Compa Check Master 
Seabee Comeeny, b Christmas Cl 
L. B Paper ( Commercial I 
I Adding Ma © > ributor ( 
Pencil Compa Douglas-G 
t ‘ Cont ( ) Eastern Mortg 
I k I I Cc. J. Dev 


Banks A. B. Dick Comps 


Investment Houses 










First Boston Corporatior 

Galloway Service 

Gardner Bank Display Service 
General Motors Acceptance Corporati 
Halsey Stuart & Company, In 
Investors Syndicate of America, I 
Lawrence Warchouse Company 

George S$. May Comp 

J. H. Oliphant & Company 
Phlugfelder, Bampton & Rust 

R. W. Pressprich & Company 
Purse Company 

R. G. Rankin & Company 
Retail Reporting ( ompany 

|. F. Snyder Studios 

Standard Savings Sers ce, Ir 
United Service and Researct Ir 





Building Materials and Equipment 


Anaconda Copper Mining Company 
Carrier Corporation 

Crane Company 

General Electric Company (Home Bureau) 
General Electric Company (Incandescent La 
Lamson Corporatior 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 

Stanley Works 

F. W. Wakefield Brass Company 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Company 

Wright Rubber Prodycts Company 

Yale & Towne Manufacturing ( 


General 
Abbott Laboratories 
American Airlines, Ir 
Armour & Company 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad ( 
Brett Trading Company 
Brown Hotel, Louisvilk 
Commerce Clearing Hous Ir 
Duke University Press 
Eastern Air Lines 
Hay-Adams House, Washington, D. ¢ 
Hotel Roosevelt, New York 
Hotel Texas, Fort Worth 
Longines-Wittnaver Watch Company 
Look Magazine 
Macmillan Company 
Minneapolis-Moline Power Implement Compa 
Mobile & Ohio Railroad Company 
Pacific Gas & Electric Company 
Pennsylvania Railroad 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Instit 
Ronald Press Company 
State of Indiana 
Stevens Hotel, Chicag 
Texas Corporation 
Traymore Hotel, Atlantic ( 
United Air Lines 
Waldorf Astoria Hotel, New York 
Willard Hotel, Washington, D. ¢ 
Winston Company, John ( 


A Magazine of Influence Among Men of Influence. 


* BANKING «x 


Journal of the American Bankers Association 


22 EAST 40th STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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A working knowledge of today’s bank 
market must necessarily be based on 
the impact of the defense program on 
our banking system. 

At the start of the “emergency” 
period, organized banking grasped an 
opportunity for leadership by setting 
up a nation-wide group of bankers in 
key areas to help expedite the flow of 
credit to business men in need of 
financing for defense purposes. As 
early as March, 1941, the Bank Man- 
agement Commission of the American 
Bankers Association reported that 345 
banks in 137 cities had already made 
national defense loan commitments of 
nearly one billion dollars. One natural 
result of defense loan activity is to 
bring the local banker more closely in 
touch with the commercial customers of 
his community. 

Another new service banks are ren- 
dering is the sale of defense bonds. 
Latest figures indicate that the bankers 
are outselling post offices by about 2 to 
1 and in the first three months of the 
defense bond campaign, over a billion 
dollars in defense bonds were sold. 

While banks receive no remuneration 
of any kind in selling defense bonds, a 
number of people undoubtedly become 
acquainted with banks through defense 
bond purchases and a certain percent- 
age of these may eventually become 
new customers for one or more of the 
services banks are equipped to render. 

Tax Savings Notes are still another 
new service rendered by banks in co- 
operation with the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and again the effect of this new 
service—as with all new services—is to 
bring more people into the banks and 
create more work for banks to do. 

In the field of consumer credit, there 
may be a decline in total loan volume 
in accordance with limitations imposed 
by the Office of Production Manage- 
ment and Civilian Supply. But on the 
other hand, there will doubtless be a 
harply increased volume of personal 
loans made to those who must borrow 
n order to meet their 1942 tax bills. 
| Students of the bank market realize 
‘hat in one sense the market is stable. 
‘hat is, very few banking offices close 
ind very few open. 

What makes the curve of the bank 

arket rise and fall does not depend 

1 units but upon the activity in the 
sisting units. As bank services are 

‘tended in various directions to meet 

e demands of industry, of the Govern- 

ent and of the public, the existing 

achinery in banking offices simply 
orks harder—and wears out quicker. 

) accurate appraisal of the bank mar- 

t can fail to consider this basic fact. 
As the tempo of bank activity 
aches a high velocity there is more 
‘per work, more need for new ma- 
ines, more need for new records and 





Approximate Consumer Installment Indebtedness 


(Except Indebtedness to Retailers) 


Agency or Lender 
TEE 9.660500400068600000 
Sales finance: 
Sales-finance companies ........ : 
Insured commercial banks ..........-+-. 
Personal finance: 
Other industrial-banking companies ... 
Personal-finance companies ............ 
Personal-loan departments of commer- 
GRRE DRUID 0 bgececcccsessss Cale stance 
Cooperative credit unions ....... 


aper pur- 
chased or Amount of paper 
amount or loans outstanding 
loaned at end of year 
Number during 1939 1939 1938 
of offices (add 000) (add 000) (add 000) 
30,196 $5,000,983 $3,067,943 $2,505,558 
2,548 1,990,283 1,348,824 1,143,728 
10,381 750,000 541,243 350,000 
231 432,400 219,176 207,830 
4,036 757,300 409,700 348,000 
3,000 592,000 310,000 248,000 
8,500 279,000 146,000 113,000 
1,500 200,000 93,000 95,000 


POE 6.608900 06000402%0 


—Bureau of the Census 





new systems, a greater demand for 
checks, and an expansion of the serv- 
ices banks make available to the public. 
Inasmuch as bankers deal largely 
with other people’s money, there will 
also be further need for safeguards of 
all kinds, particularly in the insurance 
field. For example, banks buy more 
than 15 per cent of all the fire and 
casualty insurance sold. Banks are now 
buying larger coverages of credit insur- 
ance and giving more careful attention 
to the life insurance coverages of their 
borrowers. Many mortgage loan de- 
partments are now making insurance 
on the life of the mortgagor an inte- 
gral part of home purchase plans. 


In the real estate, mortgage and 
modernization loan field, the part played 
by bankers is keeping pace with chang- 
ing conditions. According to Banking, 
priorities on metals may modify the 
mortgage volume on new structures, 
but on the other hand the volume of 
modernization loans, commercial and 
residential, should rise in keeping with 
the FHA objectives of making old 
areas modern and attractive—particu- 
larly in defense communities. Hereto- 
fore, banks have, as a group, handled 
a higher volume of FHA-insured loans 
than all other financing agencies com- 
bined and this leadership will doubt- 
less be continued during the emergency 
period. This means increased partici- 
pation by banks in Title I, II and VI 
loans and a closer cooperation by bank- 
ers with the building industry as a 
whole. 

Statistically, the picture of the bank 
market as far as the number of bank- 
ing offices is concerned is as follows: 





The latest available figures show 
that in the United States there are 15,- 
167 banks—5,147 national, 9,687 state, 
169 private and 164 other institutions. 
There are, in addition, 3,802 branches— 
1,580 national, 2,130 state, 5 private 
and 87 other institutions, making a 
total of 18,969 banks and branches in 
the United States, with assets of $85,- 
643,262,000. 

A consolidated capitulation of the 
December 31, 1940 bank statements 
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gives the capital of these banks as 
$3,066,312,000; Surplus, $3,762,495,000; 
Undivided Profits and Reserves, $1,- 
642,090,000; Deposits, $76,703,677,000; 
U. S. Government Securities, $21,055,- 
601,000; Other Securities, $9,510,128,- 
000; Loans and Discounts, $24,000,- 
282,000. 


Sales Finance Companies 


Sales finance companies during 1939 
purchased nearly two billion dollars 
worth of retail installment paper aris- 
ing from the sale to consumers of mo- 
tor vehicles, household appliances, oil 
burners, radios, furniture and other 
merchandise, according to the 1939 
Census of Business covering this field. 


The actual amount of paper pur- 
chased by these companies during 1939 
amounted to $1,990,283,000; holdings at 
the end of 1939 were $1,348,824,000 as 
compared to $1,143,728,000 in 1938. 

The census covered 1,086 companies 
operating through 2,548 offices. Of the 
total number of companies, 927 oper- 
ated in a single city, while 159 were 
multi-unit companies. The total num- 
ber of employes averaged 27,547, with 
payroll amounting to $51,230,000. 

Perhaps the most important develop- 
ments of the past few years in the 
finance field have been the greater vari- 
ety of accounts handled and the en- 
trance of banks into the sales finance 
field. 

The sale of automobiles has given the 
biggest impetus to sales finance com- 
panies and this type of note still ac- 
counts for the bulk of the volume. Auto- 
motive paper accounted for 73.8 per 
cent of all that held by sales finance 
companies in 1939, and for 71.6 per 
cent of that held by commercial banks. 

Sales finance companies since the 
start of the business have been heavy 
borrowers from banks, but since 1934 
many banks have entered the sales 
finance field for themselves. At the end 
of 1939 bank holdings of this class of 
paper totaled $541,243,000, or 28.6 per 
cent of the combined holdings of banks 
and sales finance companies. Of the 
13,493 insured commercial banks in the 
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country, 10,381 reported that they han- 
dled retail installment paper 

Of the 2,548 sales finance offices, 1,- 
524, or 51.9 per cent, reported that they 
handled automotive paper exclusively; 
198, or 7.9 per cent, reported that they 
handled no automotive paper, while 1,- 
026, or 40.2 per cent, reported that they 
handled mixed paper. A summary of 
the purchases and holdings of sales 
finance companies is shown in an ac- 
companying tabulation. 

Related fields of financing include 
industrial banking companies, personal 
finance companies, the personal loan 
departments of commercial banks and 
credit unions. All told, the Bureau of 
the Census places the number of financ- 
ing offices at 30,196, with the total 
amount of consumer paper purchased 
during 1939 set at $5,000,983,000. The 
total amount of loans outstanding at 
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the end of 1939 was $3,067,943,000, as 
compared with $2,505,558,000 at the 
close of 1938. How this consumer in- 
debtedness is divided is shown in an 
accompanying tabulation. 

In August, 1941, the government or- 
dered the Federal Reserve Board to 
take steps to curb installment buying 
to prevent inflation. The new regula- 
tions involved restrictions on bank loans 
to finance companies and tighter terms 
on time payments. 


Associations 

American Association of Personal 
Finance Companies, 315 Bowen Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 

American Bankers Association, 22 
East 40th St., New York. 

American Finance Conference, 1730 
Burnham Bldg., Chicago. 

American Industrial Bankers Asso- 
ciation, 128 E. Wayne St., Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 

Bankers Association for Consumer 
Credit, Peoples Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh. 

Morris Plan Bankers Association, 
Washington Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

National Association of Sales Fi- 
nance Companies, 203 N. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 
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Summary of Sales-Finance Companies, 1939 


Single-city 


Total companies 

Number of offices (includes subsidiaries)........ 2,548 941 

Number of companies (excludes subsidiaries). . 1,086 927 
Retail installment paper: 

Purchases, year 1939 (add 000)................ $1,990,283 257,055 

Holdings, end of 1939 (add 000).............. 1,348,824 174,672 

Holdings, end of 1938 (add 000).............. 1,143,728 144,212 


Analysis of Purchases and Holdings 






Multi-unit 
companies 


Per Single-city Per Multi-unit Per 
Total cent companies cent companies cent 
548 ioeh 1, see 


Number of offices saneen sa6 2,54! a*ae 94 
Number of companies . 1,086 eoee 927 159 
Amount of retail installment ‘pape r 

handled: 

Purchases, year 1939 (add 000). $1,990,283 — $257,055 ooes $1,783,228 cows 
Automotive ..... -okvnbae ced eu 1,483,803 74.5 202.547 78.8 1,281,256 73.9 
eee ear 506,480 25.5 54,508 21.2 451,972 26.1 

Holdings, end of 1939 (add 000).. 1, 348, 824 aa  ? i 1,174,152 
SC: ccccuneaceennetwenns 82 73.8 135,248 77.4 860,334 73.3 
SPT cncacthtsneaheehene es 26.2 39,424 22.6 313,818 26.7 

Holdings, end of 1938 (add 000). . 144,212 999,516 ‘ 
Pa errr 100,314 699,152 69.9 
Other retail 43,898 300,364 30.1 





——Suvens of the Census 
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National Auditgram, 917 -cuclid Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. Published by Nat'l 
Ass'n of Bank Auditors and Comptrollers. 
Est. 1925. Subscription, $3 Type page, 





7x10. Published lst, except July and 
August. Forms close 10 days preceding 
Agency discount, 15-2. Circulation 
(Sworn), 2,007; (gross), 2,343. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 85.00 $ 46.50 $ 27.50 
6 75.00 44.00 25.00 


10 70.00 42.00 24.00 
Color and bleed rates on request 

New Jersey Banker, 220 Elizabeth Ave 
Newark, N. J. Published by and official 
organ of the New Jersey Bankers’ Ass'n 
Est. 1924 Subscription, $2. Type page 


7x9. Published Sept., Nov., Feb. and 
May. Forms close Ist publication month 
Agency discounts, 10-0. Circulation 
(Publisher's Statement), 1,500 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 36.00 $ 21.00 
4 $8.00 30.00 18.00 


Color rates on request 
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North Pacifie Banker, lostal Bide., Port 
land, Ore Published b Banker Pub. Co 
Est. 1902 Subscription, $2 Type page 
xl: Published 15t) Forms close 
10th Agency discounts 10.0 Rates 

$4 per inch 


Northwestern Banker, 527 7th St Des 
Moines i Published by De Puy Pub 
Co Est. 1896 Subscription, $3 Trim 
size, S%&xll% Type page, 74x10 Pub- 
lished Ist Forms close rth Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation (ABC), 2,420; 
(gross), 3,194. Banks, bank officers and 
employees 63%; bank directors, 34 
other Rate s 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
] $110.00 S 60.00 S 40.00 
in 95. 00 5 00 35.00 
x oo ooo 30.00 
Ohio Banker, 17 S. High St Columbus 





0 Est. 1916 Published by and official 
regan of Ohio Bankers’ Association, Sub 
cription, $1 Type page, 6%x8% Pub 
lished or 15th Forms close 10th Cir 
culation (Publisher's Statement) net 
1,280 Rates 
! ‘ 1 Page % Page 
! $ 30.00 $ 16.50 
‘ 27.00 14.00 
FE an 12 50 
Oklahoma Banker, Skirvin Hotel, Okla 
homa City, Okla Official organ: Okla 
homa Bankers Ass’! Est L897 Sub. 
cription, $3 Type page, 7%4x10 Pub 
lished 27th Forms close 10th Agency 
discounts 15-10 Circulation (Publish 
ers Statement) 1.000 Rates 
rimes 1 Page % Page \% Page 
] £ 40.00 ‘ oo $ 12.00 
Color, $10 extra 
Savings and Loans, 1 N. La Salle St 
(chicago l l’ublished by and official 
rear of Americar Savings and Loan 
Institut. Fist 1926 Subscription, $4 
rrim size, S%x1l1l4, Type page, 7%x10 
Published tl Forms close 20th Agency 
discounts, 15 Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement) 6,100 wre 6.518 Rates 
rimes l Page . Page , Page 
140.00 % 75.00 $ 42.50 
' 175.00 ,Oo.00 10.00 
110.00 65.00 35.00 
tandard lor nd bleed rates on 
Il cation 
Savings Bank Journal, 110 East 42nd St.. 





New York, N. \¥ Published by Natamsa 
Publishing C In Est. 1919 Subscrip 
tion, $3 Trim size, 84x11% Type page 
isxlowy Published 5th Forms close 
th Agency discount Lf Cireula 
tior (Sworn), 6.282; (gross) 4,612, 
Rat 
I | Page . Page Page 
! $125.00 $ 75.00 * 50 00 
t} 110.00 Ho OF 16.00 
l 100.00 64.00 1? O00 
Standard color 5 ’ Rieed rates on re 
pue t 
Security Denlers of North Amerien, °5 
Spruce St New York Published by 
Herbert D. Seibert & Co Drie Est. 1935 
Subscription $s Trim size 11% x9 %, 
ype page, 104 x8 9/16. Published Thurs 
day Forn ] Wednesday Agency 
unt, 109 cash discount , agency 
Rates 
, Agate 
I ‘ l Page Pag ,» Pag Line 
$200.01 $114.00 . " TT 40 
ti 160.00 91.84 15.92 32 
150.00 S610 { Og 0 
Mit im space sold | agate lines 
Southern Banker, 1204 Atlanta Natl 
Lilds Atlanta, Ga l’ublished by South 
ern Banker Pub. Co fficial organ of 
\labama, Georgia, Florida and So. Caro 
na Bankers’ Assn Est. 1903 Subscrip 
$3.00. Trim size, 84x12. Type page, 
x if Published Ist Forn close 20th 
\mency discounts | Circulation 
(Swern), 2.406. Lat: 
me l Page % bag % Page 
$100.00 < 00 S 30.00 
‘ as or 5.00 27.50 
? } 10.00 25.00 
Southwestern Banker, Liberty Bank 
Blds Dal Tex Published by Beacor 
Pal Co Eat 1901 Subscription $3 
I size xl Type page 7%x10 
Published t! Forms lose 15th 
Vion li ounts l Rates 
me l Page % Page 4% Page 
$ 00 $ 40.00 $ 21.00 
‘ 68 04 6.0 19.00 
‘ “oo 17.00 











Tarheel Banker, Box 1588, Raleigh, N. C 
Published by North Carolina Bankers 
Ass'n Est. 1922. Subscription, $1 Trim 
size, 8%x11 Type page, 9x7 Published 
25th preceding Forms close 10th. Agen- 
cy discounts, 15-0. Circulation (Publish- 
er’s Statement), paid, 1,061; (gross), 
1,375 Includes 374 non-deductible ass'n 
sub tankers, 90% high school and 
college lib., 10 tates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
l $ 35.00 $ 25.00 % 15.00 
ti 33.25 23.75 14.25 
LZ Slav 22.50 13.50 
Taxes, 214 N. Michigan Ave Chicago 
Published by Commerce Clearing House, 
Ine Est 1923 Subscription, $4. Type 
page 7x9% Published 25th preceding 
Forms close 15th preceding. Agency dis- 
count, 15-0 Rates 
Times 1 Page » Page 4 Page 
] & 75.00 $ 42.50 $ 22.50 
8 62.50 35.50 18.75 
12 5.00 11.00 16.50 
Tennessee Banker, 812 American Trust 
Bide Nashville, Tenn Published by and 


official 0 of rennesse¢ 


regan 


tankers 





Ass'n Est. 1913 Subscriptions, $1, also 
included in members dues Trim size, 
Ox6 Type page ix6 be Published 5th 
Forms close 20th Agency discounts 
15-2 Circulation (Publisher's State 
ment), paid, 411: (@ross), 550 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 19.2 11.55 $ 6.93 
17.50 10.50 6.30 
Texas Bankers Record, Dallas Nat'l Bank 
Blde., Dallas, Tex Published by and of- 
ficial organ of Texas Bankers’ Associa- 
tion Est. 1911 Subscription, $3 Trim 
size 9x12 Type page, 6%4x9% Pub- 
lished 15th Forms close 10th Agency 
discounts to recognized agencies, 15% 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
l $100.00 * 55 00 $ 3° 50 
85.00 19.00 27.50 
12 75.00 15.00 26.00 
Times Sales Financing, 160 N. La Salle 
St.. Chicago Published by American 
Finance Conference Est. 1936. Subscrip- 
tion, $3 Trim size, 8% xll*s. Type page 
74x10 Published approx. 15th Forms 
close Ist Agency discount, 15-0 Circu- 
lation (Publisher's Statement) 1,200 
90°) finance company executives Rates 
1 Column Style, inside pages, black and 
white 
Space Single Insertior 
‘ Col > oof 
% col 10.00 
q col 16.00 
Ll co) 18.00 
2 Column Style, inside pages, black and 
whit 
Inches High Single Insertion 
" $20.00 
73 32.50 (Island) 
10 So.00 
t‘o Sli extra 
Trusts and Estates, 50 East 42nd St 
New York Published by Fiduciary Pub- 
lishers, Ine Est. 1904 Subscription, $5 
Trim size, 6%*x9% Type page, 5%x7% 
Published 25th. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), net paid, 2,084, (gross), 2,340 
Trust officials, 31° bank executives and 
officials 26% trust institutions, 14° 
mis« 15 attorneys, 14° Rates 
Times 1 Page 1% Page 4 Page 
l £130.00 S 80.00 3 48.00 
H 100.00 60.00 10.00 
] SO 00 1S_00 soo 
Standard color rate on request 
United States Investor, 530 Atlantic Ave 





Boston, Mass Published by Frank P 
Bennett & Co., In Est. 1891 Subscrip 
tion, $5 Trim size, 11% x8% Type page, 
64x10. Published Saturday Forms close 
Thursday Agency discounts, 15-6 Cir. 
culation (Swern), 8,088; (gross), 98,367, 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

] $150.00 $ 80.00 $ 45.00 

; 120.00 65.00 33.75 

110.00 60.00 32.50 

52 95.00 55.00 30.00 
Color rates on request 
Wall Street Journal 

(See COMMERCE AND DISTRIBUTION.) 
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CANADA 
Annual Financial Review, 1384 fay St 
Toronto 2, Ontario, Canada Published 
by Houston's Standard Publications. Est 
1901 Subscription, $15 Trim size, 8% x 
6%. Type page, 7%x6 Published July 
Forms close June 15th Agency discounts 
20%. Circulation (Publisher’s State 
ment), 1,000 Rates—l1 page, $200; 
page, $100; % page, $50 
Bank Directory of Canada and New- 
foundiand Monthly, 184 Bay Street, To 
ronto 2, Ontario, Canada Published by 
Houston's Standard Pubs. Est. 1907. Sub 
scription, $5 per annum Trim size, 6%x 
9%. Type page, 5%x8% Published 20t1 
Forms close 15th Agency discounts 
20% Circulation (Publisher's State 
ment), 1,500 Rates—1l1 page, $200; . 
page, $125; % page, $75 
The Canadian Banker, 255 Bay St., To 
ronto, Canada Published by The Cana 
dian Bankers’ Ass‘’n Est 1893 Sub 
scription, $1 Trim size, 64%x9% Type 
page, 4%4%x7% Published quarterly, Ist 
Oct., Jan., April, July Forms close 15t}! 
preceding Agency discounts, 10% Cir 
culation (Publisher's Statement), 7,80 
net; S070 gross Rates 
l Page % Page % Page 
Flat $ 25.00 $ 15.00 : 7.50 
British Columbia Financial Times, 5! 
Hastings St., W., Vancouver, B. C Put 
lished by Bradford W. Heyer. Est. 1914 
Subscription, $2 in Canada $2.50 is 
U. S. A Type page, 7% x10% Published 
Ist and 3rd Thurs Forms close day 
preceding Agency discounts, 15-0 
Rates 
Times | Page % Page % Page 
1 - 40.00 $ 275.00 $ 14.01 
12 20.00 "0.00 11.5% 
24 25.00 17.00 10.0% 
Color rates on request 


Canadian Finance, 365 Bannatyne Ave 





Winnipeg, Man. Published by Home Pul 
lishing Co., Ltd. Est. 1910. Subscriptior 
$2 Trim size, 8%&xl12 Type page, 7x1! 
Published Ist and 3rd Wednesdays 
Forms close 3 days preceding Agency 
discounts, 15-2 Circulation (Swern), 
2.364; (gross), 3,142. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $ 50.00 $ 30.00 $ 18.01 
, £0.00 25.00 15.0 
v4 30.00 16.00 1A ut 
Bleed, 10% extra 


Financial News and Western Mining Re- 


view, 1037 Pender St Vancouve! 
B. C., Canada Published by Financia 
News Pub. Co Est. 1928 Subscriptio: 
$4 Type page, 12%x19% Published 
Friday Forms close Thursday Agency) 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (CCAB) Ma 
1941, 3,413. Rates—Transient rate, $0.1 
5.000 lines, $0.09, 10,000 lines, $0.08 
Financial Post, 481 University Ave., T 
ronto Published by MacLean Pub. ¢ 
Est. 1907. Subscription, $5 Type pag 
16%x21% Published Thursday. Forn 


discounts, 15 
(gross), 16,275 


Wednesday 
Circulation (ABC), 


Agency 
14,707; 


close 


Manufacturing and business executive 
45° bankers, 19° bond merchants, 2 
professional, 10 stock brokers, ‘ 
other investors and others, 209 tates 
Financial adv., 1 line, 30c; 1,000 line 
29e; 5,000 lines, 2le; 10,000 lines, 2! 
general adv., 1 line, 30c; 1,000 lines, 2 
5,000 lines, 17 10,000 lines, 16c; 20,0 
lines, 15¢ 


Financial Times, 651 Craig St., W., M 


real, Que Published by The Montré 
Financial Times Publishing Co., Lt 
Est. 1912 Subscription, $3 U. S. A., $ 
Type page, 15x21% Published Frid 
Forms close Thursday Rates 
No. Lines Agate Line 
l $0.25 
1,000 20 
5,000 12 
Monetary Times, 341 Church St., Tor 
to Published by Monetary Times Pri: 
ing Co. Est. 1867. Subscription, $3. Tr 
size, 85 x11% Type page, 744x10 Pu 
lished Saturday Forms close Wedn« 
day noon. Agency discounts, 15-2 ( 
culation (CCAB), Nov 1940, (gro 
5,403, Rates 
Total Space Used in One Year—-per Pp 
1 page $100 13 pages $63 
2 pages 90 26 pages 55 
4 pages 85 52 pages 5) 
Half-page, one time, $60. 
Quarter page, $35 
Standard color, 30% bleed, 10% 
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Beauty Shops, Toilet Articles 


(See also Drugs, Proprietaries) 





The 83,071 beauty shops reported by 
the 1939 Census of Business had a vol- 
ume of $231,670,000, or $2,789 per 
establishment. The Bureau of the 
Census reported about 21,000,000 
women in the urban areas of the United 
States between the ages of 20 and 64. 
Apparently these women spent an aver- 
age of about $11 per year in beauty 
shops in 1939. The census figures on 
sales, however, do not include the re- 
ceipts of beauty shops in department 
stores, so that this average seems much 
too low, as does the figure for total 
sales. 

Modern Beauty Shop estimates that 
beauty shops take in $400,000,000 an- 
nually. There is about one shop for 
every 1,000 population, according to 
this authority. Beauty shops are found 
in every area, by no means being a 
strictly urban institution. 

Beauty shops were one of the first 
retail groups to appreciate the advan- 
tages of air conditioning and the value 
of comfortable surroundings in gen- 
eral. In fact, the most successful shops 
are those which have kept in the van 
in modernization, since service is uni- 
formly good, and other factors are like- 
ly to determine the customer’s choice. 
The average shop renovates its interior 
at least every five years. 

While beauty shops are important 
buyers of special furniture and equip- 
ment, they have also gained importance 
as re-sale outlets. The increasing num- 
ber of establishments, and the resulting 
keen competition have emphasized this 
phase of their evolution. Modern Beauty 
Shop reports that the percentage of 
merchandise (cosmetic sundries and 
gift items) sold by such establishments 
has quadrupled within the last decade. 
Women are exposed to a wide assort- 

ient of merchandise while in the shop, 

nd tend to buy voluntarily. 

The heart of the business, however, 

ntinues to be the hair trade. Perma- 

ent waving accounts for from 40 to 45 

r cent of receipts, at an average 

rice of $3.50. Shampooing amounts 

12 per cent of sales; manicuring, 6 

r cent; finger-waving, 25 per cent; 

ircutting, 2 per cent; hair coloring, 

per cent; facials, 2 per cent. Scalp 

d body treatments bring in the re- 

iinder. 

Beauty and barber shop equipment 

ide in 1939 by 72 manufacturers had 

wholesale value of $13,006,000, of 
ich $10,861,000 consisted of the 
mer. It was divided as follows: 

Permanent-waving machines, $2,021,- 

'; parts, $590,000; pads, $2,746,000; 

chineless permanent-waving equip- 

nt, $303,000; hair driers, $2,019,000; 
lers, $2,042,000; other, $1,139,000. 

Hair work was produced by 42 estab- 

iments in 1939, its value being $1,- 

000, 





Beauty and Barber Shops in the United States, 1939 


Beauty Parlors 
No. Sales (000) 





Alabama 716 $ 1,580 
Arizona .. 225 739 
Arkansas . 765 1,394 
California 6,915 23,660 
Colorado . 911 2.009 
Connecticut ... 824 3,961 
ON ere 233 532 
Dis. of Columbia 690 3,380 
Florida 979 3,343 
Georgia 1,050 2,641 
Idaho 308 651 
Illinois . ‘ 6,387 18,340 
Indiana . 2,819 5,340 
Iowa ... 1,996 4,240 
Kansas 1,33 2 267 
Kentucky 950 2 090 
Louisiana 913 1,905 
EE, Sin eared 612 1,475 
Maryland ... 1,373 3,356 
Massachusetts 3,038 9,959 
Michigan 3,440 9,036 
Minnesota 1,785 5,079 
Mississippi 628 1.091 
Missouri 2,933 6,829 
Montana 125 825 
Nebraska 1,176 1,925 
=e 104 278 
New Hampshire 385 844 
New Jersey . 2,600 8,225 
New Mexico . 210 542 
New York - 9,501 36,599 
North Carolina 1,142 2, 880 
North Dakota 413 735 
Ohio .... 4,828 13,339 
Oklahoma . . 1,450 2,570 
Oregon .... 828 2,288 
Pennsylvania 6,456 15,407 
Rhode Island 453 1,319 
South Carolina . 168 1,006 
South Dakota 390 7 
Tennessee i 1,023 2 
Texas 3,902 S 
Oo ree : ; 336 
Vermont . 265 
Virginia 1,141 2, 
Washington , 1,251 3 
West Virginia 730 1 
Wisconsin yw 6 
Wyoming 196 

oo es ; 83,071 $231,670 


Barber and 


Barber Shops Beauty Shops 


No Sales (000) No Sales (000) 
1,292 $ 2,326 66 $ 229 
300 812 38 185 
1,124 1,661 38 119 
7,289 17,533 00 1,597 
1,029 1,937 80 271 
1,781 3,784 6 54 
27 540 13 52 
574 1,969 13 151 
1,403 3,188 41 229 
1,513 3,247 77 369 
413 879 26 103 
7,991 16,817 56 1,444 
3,517 5,827 100 387 
2,643 4,620 146 521 
1,923 2,676 199 715 
1,596 2,625 4 178 
1,599 > 800 34 160 
960 1,514 22 94 
1,627 ) 965 11 68 
4,672 9,371 111 34 
4,326 9,424 obe 1,63 
2,483 5,104 177 782 
935 1,618 45 158 
3,794 6,268 117 161 
31 1,102 4s 247 
1,399 2,27 93 234 
119 oil 
502 946 15 76 
4,845 8,767 113 473 
267 HOR 
15,137 33,553 405 1,962 
1,646 4,074 26 118 
555 859 28 116 
7,145 12,450 182 72 
1,880 3,306 90 338 
1,111 2,167 64 266 
10,048 16,550 168 780 
956 1,700 14 58 
940 1,763 18 103 
568 896 32 138 
1,525 3,115 42 169 
5,341 10,451 276 1,239 
457 S42 44 154 
372 640 13 51 
1,531 3,223 26 115 
1,90: 3,611 120 470 
1,149 1,965 36 118 
2,783 5,690 10 67 
230 555 15 62 
117,998 $230,983 4,199 $ 18,618 


Bureau of the Census 





The 1939 Census of Business report- 
ed 861 barber and beauty supply 
houses, with sales of $44,598,000, a 


or 


gain of 16.2 per cent over 1935. 


Toilet Articles 


Value of perfumes, cosmetics and 
other toilet preparations produced in 
1939 increased 11.4 per cent over 1937 
to $147,466,000. There were 539 manu- 
facturers, compared with 478 in 1937. 
The total was broken down as follows: 


1939 1937 
(Thousands) 

TD: iV ctceese edb cane .. $8,626 $8,480 
Toilet waters ......... ~ ae 4,115 
Creams, other than shaving 19,389 17,597 
Rouges 

Lipsticks and lip rouge 6,086 4,417 

Other rouges 2,257 2,520 
Dentrifices : 28,410 35,559 
Depilatories 128 407 
Shampoos: 

Containing soap .... 4,57 3,556 

Containing no soap... 1,193 1,982 
Face powders : 15,398 11,287 
Talcum powders .... 7,327 6,041 
Other toilet powders 3,424 3,112 
Face and hand lotions 7,636 7,831 
Hair dyes .... 1,714 1,901 
Hair tonics ....... 4,937 5,036 
Hair dressings ........ 6,915 6,302 
Deodorants for human use 5,631 3,503 
Bath salts (cede vanae 1,177 952 
Manicure preparations ..... 4,652 5,160 
Shaving cream, containing 

no soap ia sesnce Gee 1,854 
Other toilet preparations... 15,756 11,410 
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Associations 

American Cosmeticians National As- 
sociation, 127 North Dearborn St., Chi- 
‘ago. 

Associated Master Barbers of Amer- 
ica, 506 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


National Hairdressers & Cosmetolo- 
gists’ Association, 2322 S. Grand Blvd., 
St. Louis. 


Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the 
six-month period ending June 30, 1941.| 


American Hairdresser, 309 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago, Ill. Published by Trade 
press Pub. Corp. Est. 1877. Subscrip- 
tion, $3 Trim size, &S%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 25th preceding. 
Forms close 12th preceding. If proofs 
are desired, copy should be received by 
the 8th Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu- 
lation (ABC), 39,703 (gross), 42,359. 
Beauty shops and owners 84%; operators 


and managers, 15%, others, 1%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4, Page 
330.00 $190.00 $110.00 
6 270.00 155.00 90.00 
12 250.00 140.00 80.00 


Standard color, $50; bleed, $25. 
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Bottling, Beverages, Soda Fountains 


(See also Alcoholic Beverages; Brewing and Malting: Food Manufacturing and Distribution) 





There are three major divisions in 
the bottling and beverage industry: 
Manufacturing or independent bottlers 
of non-alcoholic beverages; franchise, 
or bottlers of beverage bases, and soda 
fountains. 

The value of production of 4,504 es- 
tablishments engaged primarily in 
manufacture of non-alcoholic bever- 
ages was $365,778,000 in 1939, accord- 
ing to a preliminary report of the Bu- 
reau of the Census. This was a gain 
of 32.2 per cent over the $276,779,000 
of 1937. Salaried personnel increased 
from 6,704 to 7,571, or 12.9 per cent; 
salaries, 25.2 per cent, to $19,314,000. 
The number of wage earners declined 
23.8 per cent to 21,317 and their wages 
34.3 per cent to $20,344,000. The cost 
of materials, supplies, fuel, purchased 
electric energy and contract work was 
$153,935,000, a gain of 37 per cent. 
The value added by manufacture in- 
creased 28.9 per cent to $211,843,000. 

Establishments engaged wholly or 
principally in the production of car- 
bonated beverages, cereal beverages 
and non-alcoholic still beverages are in- 
cluded in this industry as covered by 
the census. Production of fruit and 
vegetable juices or the bottling of nat- 
ural waters are not included. 

Carbonated beverages accounted for 
$357,092,000 of the 1939 total, with bot- 
tled beverages amounting to $353,876,- 
000 and bulk goods the remainder. 
Total cases produced were 482,376,000. 
Six and seven-ounce bottles, packed 24 
to the case, numbered 271,730,000, 12- 
ounce bottles, the next most popular 
size, numbering 117,182,000. 

The other two divisions of the indus- 
try are still beverages, with a 1939 pro- 
duction of $4,287,000, and cereal bev- 
erages, $1,593,000. 


Reports on principal materials con- 
sumed were received by the Bureau of 
the Census from 4,358 establishments 
with 98.1 per cent of the total value of 
products. They spent $123,959,000 of 
which $81,885,000 was for flavoring ex- 
tracts and syrups; $22,491,000 for 
sugar; $3,823,000 for carbonic gas; 
$593,000 for dry ice (solid carbon di- 
oxide) ; $317,000 for corn syrup; $531,- 
000 for coloring (sugar, aniline and 
vegetable) ; $774,000 for acids (citric, 
tartaric and phosphoric); $11,781,000 
for crowns, and $1,762,000 for labels. 


Another 3,003 establishments  ac- 
‘ounting for 66.6 per cent of the indus- 
try’s production reported expenditures 
for plant and equipment of $24,122,000, 
divided as follows: New construction 
r major alterations of buildings and 
‘ther fixed plant and structures, $6,- 
606,000; new machinery and operating 
equipment, $14,206,000; second hand 
plant and equipment and for land, $2,- 
56,000; unclassified, $1,255,000. 


According to the American Bottlers 
of Carbonated Beverages, a list of 
equipment, materials and supplies used 
by the industry would include the fol- 
lowing: 


Acids and salts; advertising stands, 
signs, and novelties; air compressors; 
beverage straws; boilers and heating 
equipment; bottles; bottle dispensers 
and vending machines; bottle filling 
machinery; bottle openers; bottle wash- 
ing machinery; brushes; caramel and 
certified colors; carbonators; cartons 
and cases; compressed carbon dioxide; 
cleaners, disinfectants, and washing 
compounds; conveyors; crown closures 
and crowning machinery; elevating ma- 
chinery; essential oils, extracts, flavors, 
and fruit juices; inspection devices; in- 
sulating material; labels, labeling glues, 
and labelers; lift trucks and platforms; 
mixing machinery; pasteurizing equip- 
ment; refrigerating equipment, includ- 
ing water coolers, mechanical bottle 
coolers, etc.; siphon bottles and acces- 
sories; soda tanks; sugar; syrup-mak- 
ing equipment, including mixers, filters, 
storage vessels, pumps, pipes, and fit- 
tings; trucks and equipment; uniforms; 
water treatment equipment, including 
filters, coagulation, alkalinity, and 
taste-and-odor control units, etc., water 
stills. 


Some 25 basic flavors of beverages 
are being bottled by the members of 
this industry. With the exception of 
a relatively small number of plants 
owned by parent franchise companies, 
all bottlers are independent operators 
of their own plants, regardless of 
whether they produce a franchise bev- 
erage or not. Most bottling plants pro- 
duce a line of about 14 different bev- 
erages in sizes ranging from 6% to 32 
ounces. Bottles are cased and distrib- 
uted in lots of 24 for the small sizes, 12 
bottles for the larger sizes. Practically 
every type of retail outlet can and does 
sell soft drinks. Those not equipped for 
refrigerating are helped out by the in- 
stallation of beverage coolers, refriger- 
ated either by machinery or ice. 


The bottled beverage coin-controlled 
vending machine—ice or electric re- 
frigeration—enabled bottlers to add 
thousands of new outlets, such as de- 
partment stores, bowling alleys, offices, 
industrial plants and hospitals. 





New technical developments in the 
industry, according to National Car- 
bonator and Bottler, include the use of 
ultra violet ray lamps for purification 
of bottles, crowns and syrups and the 
air surrounding the production line in 
the bottling room; the use of photo 
selinium cells in detecting imperfec- 
tions in bottles and impurities in the 
bottled products. Another production 
change has been the introduction of the 
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pre-mix method of mixing syrup and 
water. 


The industry is one of the most 
highly motorized in the world with 
National Bottler’s Gazette estimating 
that it has about 100,000 trucks in reg- 
ular service. 


Modern merchandising methods, point 
of sale advertising, outdoor and win- 
dow display have done much to level 
off the industry’s former seasonal vari- 
ations in sales. Another important fac- 
tor has been the development of the 
carton package in stimulating consumer 
sales. 


The Bureau of the Census reported 
that of the 57,903 drug stores in busi- 
ness in 1939, 39,452, or 68.1 per cent, 
had fountains, and did a volume of 
$1,205,241,000, or 77.1 per cent of the 
total. Since fountains account for 
26.1 per cent of the business of drug 
stores, fountain volume is fixed at $314,- 
568,000 for 1939. Independent stores 
with fountains numbered 36,191, or 
91.7 per cent of the establishments, and 
they did a business of $877,695,000, or 
72.8 per cent. Chain stores to the num- 
ber of 3,240, or 8.2 per cent, had a 
volume of $326,549,000, or 27.1 per cent. 


The Bureau of the Census also found 
4,625 candy and nut stores, with a vol- 
ume of $40,200,000. About half of such 
establishments have soda _ fountains, 
while restaurants, department stores 
and others operate such refreshment 
bars, causing Soda Fountains to place 
the total number close to 100,000. More 
than half of this number serve foods, 
which accounts for an average of 36.5 
per cent of sales in independent stores, 
and 45 per cent in chains, according to 
the same source. Drug Topics makes a 
somewhat lower estimate of the propor- 
tion of food business to total fountain 
sale—30.2 per cent. 


American Druggist reports the av- 
erage cost of a fountain to be $1,873. 
The obvious advantages of fountains in 
creating store traffic, as revealed by 
the Census of Business, has given new 
impetus to this type of business, it says. 
The same paper emphasizes the impor- 
tance to fountain operation of the new 
Westinghouse Sterilamp, which de- 
stroys bacteria by ultra-violet radiation. 


Associations 


American Bottlers of Carbonated 
Beverages, 224 Southern’ Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


The Counter Freezer Association, 35 
E. Wacker Drive, Chicago. 


National Association of Retail Ice 
Cream Manufacturers, Ince., 2212 
Franklin Ave., Toledo, O. 
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Brewing and Malting 


(See also Alcoholic Beverages; Bottling, Beverages: Food Manufacturing and Distribution) 








With brewers producing a larger 
share of their own needs, sales of malt 
to industrial users declined from 92.4 
per cent in 1935 to 86.5 per cent in 
1939, the Bureau of the Census reports. 
The Bureau found 52 establishments 
with sales of $58,885,000. Production 
of malt by brewers increased from 6.7 
to 12.9 per cent of the total from 1935 
to 1939. 

Forty malt plants accounting for 
96.6 per cent of production reported 
1939 expenditures for plant and equip- 
ment of $1,249,000. New construction or 
major alterations of buildings and other 
fixed plant and structures took $655,400, 
or 52.5 per cent; new machinery and 
operating equipment, $588,675, or 47.1 
per cent. 

The industry consumed _ 61,009,000 
bushels of barley and 330,000 bushels 
if rye in 1939. 


Beer 
Census reports on number of brew- 
eries and production are much lower 
than trade estimates. Its figures, how- 
ever, constitute a tribute to the greater 
efficiency of the industry. In 1939, the 
Bureau reported 605 breweries, com- 
pared with 653 in 1937. Salaried per- 
sonnel declined 44 per cent; salaries, 
23.1 per cent; wage earners, 23.3 per 
cent; wages, 21.5 per cent; cost of ma- 
terials, supplies, fuel, purchased elec- 
tric energy and contract work, 19.3 per 
cent. Value of products, however, fell 
nly 2.1 per cent, while a gain of 8.4 
per cent was registered in value added 
by manufacture. 
Value of products was divided as fol- 
ows: Malt liquors, malt extract and 
brewers’ grains, $517,929,000; miscel- 
ineous products and receipts for con- 
tract work, $4,704,000; other products, 
ich as cereal and carbonated bever- 
ves, $3,443,000. 
Production of malt liquors (beer, ale, 
orter, etc.) amounted to 52,880,000 
arrels in 1939 with a wholesale value 
$511,440,000; malt extract, 61,902,- 
00 barrels, $3,888,000; brewers’ grains, 
2,601,000. 
The Bureau of Internal Revenue, U. 
Treasury Department, reported that 
roduction of fermented malt liquors 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1940, 
as 54,892,000 barrels, a gain of 1.9 
r cent over 1939. New York accounted 
16.2 per cent of the total. The ag- 
egate production of the 10 leading 
ites—New York, Pennsylvania, Wis- 
msin, Missouri, Illinois, Ohio, New 
rsey, Michigan, Minnesota and Cali- 
rnia—was 80 per cent of the total. 
Tax-paid withdrawals were 53,014,000 
irrels of 31 gallons of which 51 per 
nt was by pipe line to bottling houses, 
mpared with 48 per cent in 1939. 
While production from July 1, 1940, 
May 31, 1941, was slightly below 


the corresponding preceding period May 
production was 6.4 per cent above 1940. 

Principal materials consumed in the 
industry in 1939 were as follows, no 
comparable figures being available: 
Corn, 13,764,000 lIbs., $183,000; barley, 
30,864,000 Ibs., $730,000; rice, 186,114,- 
000 Ibs., $4,025,000; malt (barley and 
other), 2,005,735,000 lbs., $53,660,000; 
malt extract, 21,267,000 lbs., $1,096,000; 
grits, 339,178,000 lIbs., $5,534,000; flakes, 
116,371,000 Ibs., $2,073,000; hops, 33,- 
519,000 Ibs., $11,116,000; hop extract, 
108,000 lIbs., $85,000; sugar, 80,989,000 
Ibs., $2,786,000; corn sirup, 48,515,000 
lbs., $2,015,000; yeast, 963,000  Ibs., 
$471,000; other materials, $7,094,000. 

Plants accounting for 75 per cent of 
the industry’s production reported 1939 
expenditures for plant and equipment 
of $22,898,000, divided as follows: New 
construction or major alterations of 
buildings and other fixed plant and 
structures, $5,794,000; new machinery 
and operating equipment, $14,390,000; 
second-hand plants and equipment, 
$1,591,000; other, $1,124,000. 

Approximately one-half, 50.2 per cent 
of all beer and other fermented malt 
liquors produced in the United States 
in 1939 was sold to wholesalers and juob- 
bers, according to the Bureau of the 
Census. About one-third, 31.7 per cent, 
went direct to retailers, including 
chains, while 16.7 per cent was mar- 
keted through producers’ own sales 
branches. The latter figure compares 
with 11.0 per cent in 1935, sales direct 
to retailers decreasing by about the 
same ratio. 

The 1939 census report on beer and 
ale wholesale trade indicates that sales 
of wholesale distributors amounted to 
$501,045,000, a gain of 78.1 per cent 
over 1935. There were 4,809 establish- 


ments (places of business) in 1939, 
compared with 4,016 in 1935. Average 
sales per establishment amounted to 
$104,000 in 1939, compared with $70,- 
000 in 1935. The number of proprietors 
was 3,850; employes, 23,322; payroll, 
$31,865,000. (For other distribution 
facts see ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES.) 

About one-half of all the beer sold 
is packaged in tin cans. Production of 
beer cans in 1939 numbered 776,022,000, 
a gain of 23 per cent over 1937. The 
value was $18,601,000, a gain of 32 
per cent. 

Both brewers and distributors are 
heavy buyers of motor trucks. 

Brewing is essentially a chemical 
process. Raw materials are converted 
into the finished beer, ale or other malt 
products. Operations are on a large 
scale, and very little hand labor is em- 
ployed. 

In addition to the tanks, vats, pumps, 
water purifying, filtering and refriger- 
ating apparatus, which are the major 
items of equipment in the brew house, 
there must be a power plant with 
stokers and coal and ash _ handling 
equipment, ice machines, electric mo- 
tors, electrical control apparatus and 
many smaller items of equipment. 


Associations 

American Society of Brewing Chem- 
ists, 64 E. Lake St., Chicago. 

Master Brewers’ Association of 
America, Henry O. Sturm, Secretary, 
30 Magee Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

National Beer Wholesalers Associa- 
tion of America, 100 E. Ohio St., 
Chicago. 

United Brewers Industrial Founda- 
tion, 21 E. 40th St.,. New York. 

United States Brewers’ Association, 
21 E. 40th St., New York. 


Publications 
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American Brewer, The, 202 E. 44th St., 
New York Published by American 
Brewer Publishing Corp. Est. 1867. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11% Type 
page, 7x10 Published 5th Forms close 
25th. Agency discounts, 15-2 Circula- 
tion (ABC), 1,560; (gross), 1,921. Brew- 
eries, executives, brewmasters and as- 
sistants, 65%: wholesale beer distribu- 
tors, 12% brewery supplies and equip- 


ment, 11%; others, 12% tates 

Times 1 Page \% Page 4% Page 
1 $110.00 $ 61.00 $ 36.00 
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Type page, 7x10. Published 12th. Forms 
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Brewer and Dispenser, 405 Maritime 
Bldg., Seattle, Wash Official organ of 
Washington Beverage Dispensers, In¢ 
and Northwest Master Brewers Ass'n 
Est. 1933. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x 


12. Type page, 7%x10 Published 25th 

Forms close 20th Agency discounts, 
15-2 Rates 

Times 1 Page Page 4% Page 

1 $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 40.00 

6 85.00 50.00 20.00 

12 75.00 10.00 25.00 


Color rates on request Bleed, 10° extra 


Brewer and Malister. 
(SEE BREWERS JOURNAL.) 


Brewers Bulletin, The, 536 S. Clark St., 
Chicago, Published by The srewers 
Bulletin, Ine. Est. 1907. Subscription, 
$10. Trim size, 18x24. Type page, 16%x 
22%. Published Monday and Thursday 
Forms close 2 days preceding Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Rates—Inside pages, 1 
inch, 13 weeks, per inch, $2.76; 26 weeks, 
$2.64; 52 weeks, $2.40 

Brewers’ Digest, 965 Montana St Chi- 
cago, Ill. Published by Siebel Pub. Co, 
Est. 1926. Subscription, $5 Trim size, 
814x111. Type page, 7x10 Published 
15th Forms close 5th N.L.A.A state- 
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Virginia..cccccscccees 4 19 85 60,822 | 96,800 | 427,053 | 1,401,855 974,802 
Washington..seccsseeee | 14 145 562 496,095 933,187 3,278,157 9,072,536 55795 379 
Wisconsin......+. wel & 684 3,567 1,882,341 | 5,677,310] 18,553,225| 53,445,756] 34,892,531 
Other States D/s+see0e | 28 192 | 911 639,913 | 1,512,433 4,692,991 | 13,880,454 9,187,463 





l/ arizona, 1 establishment; Delaware, 2; District of Columbia, 1; Georgia, 1; Nevada, 2; New Hampshire, 1; 
North Carolina, 1; Oklahoma, 3; Oregon, 5; Rhode Island, 3; South Dakota, 1; Utah, 2; West Virginia, 2; Wyoming, 3. 


—Bureau of the Census 
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Brick and Clay Products 


(See also Ceramics, Glass; Chemical Process Industries) 














moe 
Value of shipments of all classes of Five Main Divisions of Clay Products Industry in 1939 
clay products in 1940 was about $100,- Value 
000,000. i 8 s . Cost of added by 
0 Sh pments of structural clay Number Mate- Value Manu- 
products, including common and face of Es- Salaried Wage rials, of fac- 
brick, structural clay ti . tablish- Person- Earn- Salaries Wages ete. Products’ ture 
es : I clay ay and paving Industry ments nel ers (000) (000) (000) (000) (000) 
brick, were valued at $39,043,000. The Clay products (except 
value of glazed clay products j pottery) not elsewhere 
: & , ne, ) classified ........ —_ 160 1,651 $335 $1,493 $1,043 $4,450 $3,406 
pipe and clay specialties was probably prick and hollow struc- 
$50,000,000 or more. This amount is ex- SS rae 800 2,479 29,069 5.557 26,349 22,469 78,153 55,683 
. . Clay refractories, in- 
clusive of fire brick and other refrac- ~ SR. aaieaahery a. 
tory products worth more than $100,- ment (clay) ...... .. 165 1,053 12,211 2,406 12,324 13,213 42,191 28,978 
000.000 Sewer pipe and kindred 
t, " P . : products ........ cscs 412 6,406 1,012 6,817 4,628 18,295 13,668 
Common brick shipped in 1940 was Terra cotta ............ 12 158 1,099 304 1,298 757 3,175 2,418 


valued at $21,675,000; face brick, $9,- 
745,000; paving brick, $1,571,000; hol- 
low building tile, $6,042,000. Current 
figures are not available for other 
burned clay products, such as salt 
glazed brick, terra cotta, roofing tile, 
ceramic mosaic tile, enameled tile and 
drain tile. 

Late figures are not available for 
refractories production, which in 1937 
was valued at $77,669,000. Fire brick 
clay, block or tile, accounted for almost 
one-half of this. In view of the fever- 
ish activity in the steel industry, how- 
ever, current production is estimated to 
be far above the 1937 level. The pres- 
ent rate of steel production is throwing 
a heavy burden on heating equipment, 
stimulating replacement business and 
causing manufacturers to expand facil- 
ities. This is in contrast with 1940, 
when the refractories industry believed 
that it was prepared for any exigency. 

In defense housing and large-scale 
home construction, clay products have 
earned the reputation of being speedy 
and economical building materials. 
Many low-cost housing projects built 
under USHA are of clay products. Ex- 
cellent service has also been given by 
lay products in the low cost construc- 
tion of military structures and particu- 
arly in the erection of armament 
ants, airplane factories, etc. 

The shortage of some building mate- 

als, particularly wall board and wood 

roducts, and the rise in prices of some 

these materials have helped clay 
roducts. The possibility that a maxi- 
um of $6,000 will be placed on new 
mes has also been considered. Hun- 
eds of houses have been built meet- 
ge this figure and the industry is 
uipped to furnish designs for low cost 
vellings. The desire to save steel and 

e shortage of other products used in 

me construction are also creating an 

portunity for the clay products in- 
istry to promote more forcibly an idea 
ich has been brewing for some time. 
is idea is the building of all-clay 

«ducts houses in which exterior walls, 

rtitions, floors, roof, porches, stair- 

ys, and other portions of the struc- 
re are of brick and tile. The adop- 

n of such a plan would release 

ritical” metals for defense needs. 

lhe national defense program offers 


—Bureau of the Census 





special opportunities to paving brick in 
the building of the 80,000 miles of high- 
way and 2,000 bridges required for ade- 
quate military transportation. Drain 
tile and sewer pipe are needed for air- 
ports and army camps. In addition, 
reinforced brick masonry, which has 
been adopted in earthquake-proof con- 
struction on the Pacific Coast, enables 
construction of military structures and 
private plants making war materials 
with walls capable of withstanding 
shock of explosion beyond the limits of 
ordinary masonry materials. In Great 
Britain, bomb shelters are built exclu- 
sively of brick. 

One of the active trends is the adop- 
tion of stokers for firing of kilns. In 
two years’ time over 1,000 stokers have 
been installed in less than 30 plants, 
representing a capital investment of a 
quarter of a million dollars. The sav- 
ings in fuel, improvement in quality of 
products, and the general advantage of 
being able to burn clay products under 
more controlled conditions are the major 
advantages. 

Manufacturers of clay products are 
also concerned with a greater use of 
special wear-resisting metals for equip- 
ment used in preparing raw clay; in 
automatic handling equipment, particu- 
larly tied up with the use of industrial 
lift trucks; more efficient clay digging 
equipment using tractors, scrapers, and 
smaller but speedier shovels; in the use 
of special chemicals mixed with the 
clay to give improved quality; in indi- 
vidual plants using Diesel and oil en- 
gines. 

In the sewer pipe division, one which 
has been regarded as somewhat back- 
ward in up-to-date processing many 
new developments are taking place in 
mechanical processing and handling. 
Several new plants are contemplated 
which will embody features not gener- 
ally associated with sewer pipe manu- 
facture. 

The value of clay-working machinery 
produced in 1939 was $2,004,000. 

Ohio is the leading clay state in both 
pottery and other products, with pro- 
duction estimated at $60,000,000. Penn- 
sylvania ranks second, while New Jer- 
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sey, West Virginia, California, Missouri 
and Illinois are other important areas. 

Brick & Clay Record estimates some 
of the equipment used in the industry 
as follows: 1,900 power shovels, 1,980 
locomotives, 6,000 crushers, 4,250 
screens, 475,000 dryer cars, 28,800 pe- 
riodic kilns, 150 tunnel kilns, 1,610 
pyrometers, 14,500 electric motors, 3,890 
trucks, 2,000,000 feet of belting, 8,000 
conveyors. 

Equipment used in handling the raw 
material includes digging machinery, 
pit and mine cars, scrapers, motor 
trucks, drills, mechanical loaders, trac- 
tors, drills, wire rope, drum _ hoists, 
track and pumps. 

In addition, dealers handling clay 
products require motor trucks, scales, 
clamshell cranes, conveyors, bucket ele- 


vators, and other material-handling 
equipment. 
Associations 


The American Refractories Institute, 
Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh 
Clay Products Association, 
Washington St., Chicago 
Clay Sewer Pipe Association, Inc., 945 

Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
National Paving Brick Association, 
1245 National Press Bldg., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
Structural Clay Products Institute, 
1756 K St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


111 W. 


Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the 
six-month period, ending June 30, 1941.] 


Brick and Clay Record, 59 Ik. Van Buren 
St., Chicago. Published by Industrial 
Publications, Ine. Est. 1892. Subscrip- 
tion, $5. Trim size, 8%x1ll%. Type page, 
7x10 Published 2nd Thursday. Forms 
close Monday preceding Agency dis- 
counts, none. N.LA.A. statement fur- 
nished on request. Member A.B.P. Cir 
culation (ABC), 1,881; (gross), 2,450. Clay 
products manufacturers and = superin- 


tendents, 80%; paid producers, 3%: 
schools and libraries, 6%; others, 11%. 
tates— 
Island 
Times 1Page % Page % Page \% Page 
1 $125.00 $87.50 $70.00 $45.00 
6 115.00 81.25 65.00 41.00 
12 97.50 73.15 58.50 35.50 


Color, red, $19.50 per page; other colors, 
$25 per page; bleed, 10% extra 
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Send for your copy ot 
this 24-page booklet, 
‘Builders Who Buy.” 
There's no obligation 








When Planning Schedules 


Get additional information about special fea- 
tures of these issues: 


JANUARY—Forecast and Preview Number 
Includes a statistical record of the years 
building by types of structures, and a fore- 
cast for the year ahead, plus valuable new 
data on trends in construction methods, ma- 
terials, equipment, types of structures, build- 
ing costs and design. 

APRIL—Spring Building and Directory Issue 
Includes an annual directory section, “Buyers’ 
Guide and Trade Name Index,” with a con- 
veniently arranged classified directory, and an 
alphabetical list of building-product trade 
names with the names of manufacturers. 


OCTOBER—Fall Design and Planning Issue 
Published at the height of the autumn build- 
ing season. A timely editorial theme to in- 
crease or improve building is featured. 


Plan a stronger-than-usual presentation of 
your sales story in the January, April and 
October issues of AMERICAN BUILDER 
through use of extra space, bleed, or an extra 
color. Ask your AMERICAN BUILDER repre- 
sentative, or write for detailed information. 











WHEN YOU 
BUY SPACE 


He are new facts about building markets; facts that 




















assure successful advertising campaigns in the building 

field because they show how to buy Buying Power when 
you buy space. “Builders Who Buy,” a new market study by 
AMERICAN BUILDER, shows that building is national in scope 
but local in application. Each of thousands of cities and towns 
is served by a group of active local men. AMERICAN BUILDER 
market studies reveal why building is big business, and why 
no handful of building professionals of a single vocation can 
possibly control buying for all building projects in all places 
at all times. 


AMERICAN BUILDER is a broad-coverage publication, edited 
for and read by all types of building professionals. It’s read- 
ers create and control buying for thousands of projects each 
year. They are located in cities and towns of all sizes. They 
include all major vocational classifications and provide every 
essential service—building sites, planning, specifying, construc- 
tion, financing, maintenance, remodeling, and distribution of 
materials and equipment. AMERICAN BUILDER readers have 
Buying Power. 


AMERICAN BUILDER is the only publication with more than 60 
years of successful, continuous service to the building industry. 
Its circulation—more than 70,000 net paid—is large enough to 
cover the field adequately, effectively, economically, profitably 
yet not so large as to be wasteful. Collectively AMERICAN 
BUILDER readers are responsible for more than 70 per cent of 
the nation’s residential and light-load-bearing construction 
and comprise the most important buying audience in the build 
ing industry. 


But the proof of the pudding is to ask the advertisers. When 
results are compared—actual sales from advertising inquiries—it's 
AMERICAN BUILDER every time. 


Uy FANCY, BUILDER 


AND BUILDING AGE 





A Simmons-Boardman Publication 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS NEW YORK CITY 
105 W. Adams Street 30 Church Stree? 
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Building 


(See also Engineering Construction) 





Something of a bombshell was ex- 
ploded in the building field late in Sep- 
tember, 1941, when Washington an- 
nounced priorities for materials for de- 
fense housing. After careful scrutiny 
of the picture, however, experts decided 
that the outlook for private building 
was not as dark as supposed. 

The American Builder gave this sum- 
mary of the new program: 

1. OPM approves the allocating of 
necessary metals and materials for the 
building of a minimum quota of 200,- 
000 privately-built houses in defense 
areas during the next six months. A 
project priority system is set up to 
insure that builders and manufactur- 
ers can get the necessary materials. 
The 200,000 privately-built homes are 
in addition to the present publicly- 
financed and owned defense housing 
program. 

2. While OPM will allocate enough 
of the critical metals for this program, 
it is setting up limitations on the 
amount of vital materials that may be 
used in each house. 

3. A new list of defense housing 
areas is issued in which privately-built 
defense housing projects will be grant- 
ed priority assistance. Houses may be 
located “within the normal and rea- 
sonable commuting areas of defense 
industries.” 

Each community gets a special and 
highly secret priority rating based on 
ts importance to national defense. 
Thus, private defense housing in some 
areas may get an A2 rating, while 
others an A110. 

4. In order to qualify for priority 
assistance, the market price of a house 
must not exceed $6,000 per family unit, 
except where extreme circumstances 
nay require that units exceeding these 
imits are necessary, or a rental value 
f $50 per month. The builder must 
ertify that the houses are intended 
‘primarily for defense workers and are 
uitable for and available to them.” 

5. Modernization and repair proj- 
ects also will receive priority assist- 
ince, and any modernization job which 
‘dds an additional housing unit will 
et top rating. 

6. The Federal Housing Adminis- 
ration and its field offices and staff 
lave been selected as the “processing 
gency.’ Applications by builders for 
riority assistance will be made to 
“HA district offices. However, FHA 
loes not actually grant the priority re- 

iests. It merely transmits the forms, 
fter they are properly checked, to 
‘PM priority district offices. Sixteen 
‘PM priority offices have been set up 

» handle this work. Final decisions on 
he granting of priorities will be made 
y regional priority boards, in which 

ill be ineluded representatives of 
/PM, FHA, Federal Home Loan Bank 
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Board and the Defense Housing Co- 
ordinator’s Office. 

7. Private builders are the spark 
plugs to the whole program. They will 
make application for a_ preference 
rating on any number of houses they 
wish to build or on modernizing work. 
The forms are called PD-105, to which 
are attached Documentation Sheets 
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PD-105a or PD-105b. If the builder’s 
application is approved he will be as- 
signed a Project Preference Rating 
covering all the critical materials re- 
quired for his houses. This project 
preference rating will be extensible, 
that is, it may be extended from dealer 
to wholesaler, to manufacturer, and 
ultimately to the raw material pro- 
ducer. 

8. Both large and small builders 
will function under this plan. It is 
thought that the number of project’ 
preference ratings in a given area will 
be apportioned among qualified build- 
ers, both large and small, somewhat 
according to their present activity. 

The American Builder commented: 

“The final answer as to whether 
sufficient materials will be available, 
not only for houses in defense areas 
but elsewhere, is the over-all supply of 
steel, copper, zinc and other critical 
materials that will be available after 
the top military defense requirements 
are met. American Builder representa- 
tives have discussed this subject thor- 
oughly with many of the top ranking 
OPM officials, and their conclusion is 
that although we will undoubtedly pass 
through a period of several months of 
confusion and uncertainty, there is 
every probability that materials will 
be available. 

“An extremely important note: 
Nothing in this priority program in 
any way restricts or limits construc- 
tion of any type, either within or 
without defense areas. Builders who 
can get materials are free to build 
anything they wish, and in our opinion 
a large volume of building will go on 
without benefit of priority assistance. 

“In fact, most of the policy-making 
officers in both the defense and housing 
programs have repeated over and over 
that they hope to see a large volume 
of home building and they indicate 
that after the surveys now under way 
give a better picture of the nation’s 
supply of materials in the light of de- 
fense requirements, steps may be taken 
to definitely assist private construction 
in non-defense areas. 

“Again we repeat that although we 
anticipate a period of great confu- 
sion for the months immediately ahead, 
we feel that by the early part of next 
year, the situation will be greatly 
clarified and that a considerable vol- 
ume of construction will go ahead. As 
far as home building alone is con- 
cerned, the picture is definitely encour- 
aging. Housing Co-ordinator Palmer 
has set a minimum requirement of at 
least 525,000 homes in connection with 
defense activity, of which 400,000 will 
be provided by private industry. This 
number, in our opinion, will be great- 


ly exceeded.” 
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Building expenditures consist pri- 
marily of capital investments of a long- 
range character. They are subject to 
annual fluctuations and also to longer 
major movements activated by general 
expansion or contraction of the national 
economy. The period from 1933 
through the middle of 1941 was one of 
major upswing, as is shown in the fol- 
lowing table compiled by F. W. Dodge 
Corporation: 
BUILDING CONTRACTS AWARDED 
17 PASTERN STATES 





representing privately-owned building 
of all kinds. 

Public building expenditures, like 
public expenditures for heavy con- 
struction, were maintained during this 
period at approximately pre-depres- 
sion levels by the Federal public works 
and public housing programs. 

While a certain amount of public 
construction work is being continued 
as a relief measure, the pressure of 
national defense has caused a revolu- 








All Dodge figures used in the accom- 
panying table, showing analysis of 
building contract record, are based on 
contracts awarded in the 37 eastern 
states during 1940. The total of con- 
tracts awarded is analyzed by major 
classes of building, by new projects and 
alterations and by planning factors 
The total of $2,891,584,000 excludes all 
public works and utilities. 

Of this total, 77 per cent by dollar 
volume, was credited in the record to 
identified architect and 





(Excluding all public works and utilities) tion in types of construction sponsored individually 
— $4,949,477 by the government. The following engineer designers. The average project 
1926 . 5,088,814 analysis of F. W. Dodge Corporation in 1940 which was identified in th 
938 git by ownership of contracts awarded dur- record with architect and engineer de- 
1929 4'341,037 ing the first six months of 1941 gives signers amounted to $12,512, compared 
ttt l'ssz'on2 «Some indication of the new pattern: with $5,165 for the average project not 
1932 767,691 Percentage so identified, according to F. W. Dodg« 
. ; p+ +4 oa? Distribution Corporation figures. 
193 1,159,819 — - Lanta Professional designers were responsi 
= - ast’ ant ship ship ble for 95 per cent, by value, of all 
1938 2,057,924 Commerctal buildings (inel pat - buildings, exclusive of one- and two- 
1940 tty Manufacturing buildings i a 66 family houses and other shelter. 
1941 (6 mos.) LS0058S  Feeeten ee ee ts 13 a In the field of one- and two-family 
During the nine and one-half years ing ; ; 62 38 houses, they were responsible for plan 
from January, 1932, through June, ..) ,on-residential build- ning 49 per cent of the dollar total, 
1941, 22 per cent of total building ing he 40 60 while in the “other shelter” classifica- 
expenditures were for publicly-owned ag Bk tg ay - be tion they planned 98 per cent. This 
non-residential building, and 6 per cent Other shelter . epcngiae 8 latter classification, in 1940, mainly 
were for publicly-owned residential Setek eenbe 1 building. 22 _ comprised barracks in conjunction with 
building, the remaining 72 per cent Teen) to Gegewsthe 31 69 the government cantonment building 
CONSTRUCTION: 1939 
Number of Establishments and Work Performed 
for Two Size Groups, by Kinds of Contractors 
Eetabdlisheents (theusands) 5 10 15 20 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 
York Perfersed (willions) $100 $200 $300 $400 $500 $600 $700 $800 $900 $1000 $1100 41200 
i ee 
oo Eetadlisheents | 
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Tete) Under $25,000 Over $25,000 
ESTABLISHMENTS 215,050 184,138 30,912 
WORK PERFORMED $4,519,794,000 $1,040,123,000 $3,479,671,000 


Under $25,000 
Over $25,000 
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FOUNDATION COVERAGE OF THE BUILDING MARKET 


The Market: 61, bitlions of dol- 
lars in 1940: 10 billions in 1941 — that’s the 
size of today’s Building market. Spending 


these billions is the job of not one — but 
of several building professionals... Archi- 
tects and Engineers; Contractors and 
Builders; Financial Factors; Government 
Officials; Real Estate Men and Material 
Dealers. As to the relative importance of 
each group there is no agreement — but no 
doubt exists that in every building project 
the direct or indirect influence of individu- 
als representing three or more of these 
groups determines.the choice of materials 
and equipment. 


Selling the Market: when 


the force of the depression smashed the 
market’s vertical line-up, it became neces- 
sary to sell all of the men who influence 
product decisions. Not just the architect 
or engineer, not just the contractor or 
builder, not just the banker or dealer, not 
just the Government or realtor, but all of 
these people. Today's market belongs to 
successful individuals among each group 
working together, not to vertical profes- 
sions working independently. If any 100 
buildings are analyzed, control over 
roduct decisions will be found continu- 
illy shifting from one professional group 
to another, remaining constant only with 
the leaders of every group. Obviously, the 
nost direct and the least expensive way to 
each this product control is through a 
elective audience of the leaders in all 
roups. Advertising in THe ARCHITEC- 
URAL Forum offers this foundation cover- 
‘e of the Building market. It does just 
hat you would expect a successful sales- 
ian to do—stays with the job until the sale 
completed by working just as hard after 
‘ before the specifications are written. 





Editorial Coverage: ian 


and Design is the hub of Building's wheel; 
about it revolves every other construction 
activity. Around this THe Forum has cre- 
ated an editorial program covering every 
phase of building: Land Development . . . 
Architectural Design . . . Construction. . . 
Materials . . . Mortgage Financing . . . 
Management. THe Forum's case-study 
technique for complete presentation of 
projects includes Interior-Exterior Photo- 
graphs, Floor Plans, Statement of the 
Problem, Critical Comment on the Solu- 
tion, Cost Data and Specification Outlines 
with Trade Names of Products Used. This 
unique feature, plus regular reporting of 
building, building finance, and manage- 
ment news in the “Building Money” sec- 
tion, plus the inclusion of a new section 
devoted to “Building for Defense” to keep 
all Building men informed and abreast of 
the latest developments in the gigantic 
Defense building program, plus the exclu- 
sive “Reference Numbers”, “Planning 
Techniques”, “Products and Practice’, — 
these Forum features, working together, 
have, for the first time, resulted in integrat- 
ing the interests of Building within the 
pages of a single magazine. 


Circulation Coverage: 


Tue Forum offers advertisers the largest 
individual net paid subscription circulation 
available in the building field and the only 
circulation that effectively covers all buy- 
ing, specifying and controlling factors . . 
the leaders in all five professional building 
groups. Its 40,753 subscribers (Analyzed 
issue for June, 1941 Publisher's Statement 
to A B C) include: 


11,619 Architects and Engineers 
8,812 Contractors and Builders 
3,582 Realty 
3,599 Material Dealers 
2,404 Financial Factors 





aia 


Tue Forum also includes 3,937 Draftsmen, 
Students and Interior Decorators, 2,029 
Public Officials, Industrial Corporations, 
and Manufacturers plus 4,771 Miscellane- 
ous subscribers. Thus THe Forum — by 
surrounding the Building dollar — by de- 
livering the active specifying and buying 
power of 40,000 building professionals — 
gives to every advertiser foundation cover- 
age of the Building market 


Circulation Quality: Ri¢. 
orous circulation standards insure the qual- 
ity of THe Forum's circulation. The $4- 
the-year subscription price is the highest in 
the field and THe Forum is the only mag- 
azine in the field which makes neither cut 
rate nor premium offers. 81% of its sub- 
scription production is direct to publisher 
by mail and 90% of its circulation is con- 
tinental U.S. A. 


Advertising Leadership: 


For seven consecutive years manufacturers 
of building materials and equipment have 
consistently placed more advertising pages 
in THE ARCHITECTURAL ForuM than in any 
other publication in the building field. And 
for the first 10 months of 1941, they gave 
Tue Forum 962 pages, invested more than 
$384,000 — ample proof that manufacturers 
recognize the value of its market, the im- 
pact of its editorial direction, the quality 
of its circulation 


Published by TIME Inc. 


THe Forum is published by the publish- 
ers of TIME, LIFE and FORTUNE. 


Building Reporter: suiin. 
ING REPORTER, Building's Mid- 
Month Newservice, is published monthly 
by THe ArcnitecruraL Forum. Packed 
with facts about new materiale and equip- 
ment, this publication has just one purpose 
—to make it easy as possible for topflight 
architects, engineers, contractors and build- 
ers, financial factors, Government officials, 
material dealers, and realty operators and 
managers to keep informed on new mate- 
rials and equipment. The production of 
829,900 inquiries from active building pro- 
fessionals for material and equipment 
manufacturers is the story of BUILDING 
REPORTER's first four and a half years. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 


*UBLISHED BY TIME INC. e TIME & LIFE BUILDING e NEW YORK CITY 
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program which got under way during 
the last half of the year. 

Professional designers include archi- 
tects and engineers, whether operating 
on a strictly consulting basis or as staff 
employees of public bureaus or private 
building companies or other corpora- 
tions. 

During the year 1940, about two- 
thirds of all  professionally-planned 
building work emanated from the offices 
of achitects and engineers in private 
practice as consultants retained by cli- 
ents on a fee basis, the remaining one- 
third originating with planning depart- 
ments of governmental bureaus and pri- 
vate companies. The distinction here 
pointed out, however, is held to be of 
minor importance from the marketing 
point of view, since the technical quali- 
fications of designers and their pro- 
cedures in selecting building products 
are essentially the same, regardless of 
their employment status. 

Roughly, in 1940, one-fourth of the 
total work of all professional building 
designers was in the one- and two- 
The following table, 
Dodge Corporation’s 


family house field 
based on F. W. 
building-contracts-awarded record for 
the 37 eastern states, shows what por- 
tion of their work is done in each build 
ing classification. Percentages are 
based on dollar volume: 


"ANALYSIS OF PROFESSIONALLY 
PLANNED BULLDINGS—BY TYPE 
It 1840 and 1939 

Per cent 


of Total 
Building Value 
Classificatior 1940 1939 
cr ind two-family house 25.6 O58 
Manufacturing buildings 19.6 8 
\partment Hote ind «ae I 
tories 14 1.2 
‘‘ommercial building 12.4 12.0 
bKatucational ind clence build 
ing 6 11 
Hi pitals and institution j 7 
Pul buildir ‘ 6 
~ " ! reat i l Ta 
nes 25 j 
Re ! i 1.8 1.9 
\ t ’ é 
1OO0 100.0 
“( ulated fi om mi Identified as 
Architect ar Engineer Designers” it 
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This chart shows a comparison of the resi- 
dential volume (in millions of dollars) for 


1939, 1940 and 1941. 


F. W. Dodge Corp 












Beyond the field of projects planned 
by professional designers, there is a 
considerable volume of work, consisting 
mostly of small residential and com- 
mercial buildings and alteration work. 
Some of this work is designed by build- 
ers (some of whom employ trained de- 
signers) and some is done from stock 
plans. The predominance of small- 
house work in this field is indicated in 
the following table compiled by F. W. 
Dodge Corporation: 


*BUILLDING FROM BUILI 
AND STOCK PLANS 


FERS’ PLANS 
IN 1940 
Per cent 


Building of Total 


Classification Value 
One and two-family houses . 86.7 
Commercial buildings 6.4 
\ll other buildings ; 6.9 

100.0 

*Calculated from column “Not Identi- 


fied as to Architect and Engineer Design- 
ers" in table, “Analysis of Building Con- 
tract Record by Planning Factors." 

Recognition of the need for highly 
skilled designing talent on _ building 
projects of specialized character (which 
includes practically all but the simplest 
types) is given by 42 of the states and 
the District of Columbia, which today 
have laws regulating the licensing of 
architects and engineers, and frequent- 
ly requiring that plans for projects 
above specified minimum valuations be 
filed by licensed professionals. 

Many of the industrial and commer- 
cial organizations such as chain stores 
and department stores, oil companies, 
ete., maintain their own architectural 
departments as do also the federal, 
state and some municipal governments, 
which employ a large number of drafts- 
men and designers. Draftsmen and de- 
signers handle a great deal of archi- 
tectural work outside of office hours, ac- 
cording to Pencil Points, specializing 
primarily in residential construction. 
Almost all financial institutions who are 
lending money today for building either 
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maintain their own architectural de- 
partments or have a working arrange- 
ment with an architectural firm. 
Pencil Points says that building 
draftsmen are employed as follows: 


WHERE DRAFTSMEN ARE EMPLOYED 

1,579 or 32% are employed in architectural 
offices. 

1,333 or 27% are employed in building de- 
partments of industrial con- 
cerns. 

938 or 19% are employed in the building 
departments of the federal 
state, county, and municipal 
governments. 

642 or 138% are employed by railroads 
financial institutions and in a 
variety of concerns too varied 
to classify. 

444 or 9% are employed by builders and 
realtors. 


Marketing 

Extended studies of ways in which 
building specifications are prepared, 
and ways in which materials and equip- 
ment are selected, indicate that the buy- 
ing factors in control of building jobs 
vary largely according to the nature 
of the project, its size or value, and 
size of town in which the building is to 
be erected. Each type of building pro- 
fessional has a definite place in the pic- 
ture and deserves a certain amount of 
attention. 

For sales promotion purposes, man) 
manufacturers utilize construction news 
services, which give data on specific 
projects including names and addresses 
of owners, architects, engineers, con 
tractors and sub-contractors. 

Prompt follow-through from publica 
tion advertising; direct mail; buying 
information, usually in the form of a 
catalog, to personal solicitation is esse! 
tial. The object is to show how and 
where the product can be used in th: 
job. Establishment of quality stand 
ards as well as esthetic standards 0! 
good taste and appearance are gene! 
ally factors in obtaining product a} 
proval. 
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WHO USES SWEET’S 

OWEETS CATALOG FILE, ARCHI- 
5 TECTURAL, is used by architects, en- 
gineers and contractors throughout the 
United States—by active offices in pri- 
vate practice and also by Federal, State 
and Municipal architects and engineers; 
by large corporations which have rela- 
tively continuous building programs; by 
government bureaus in charge of building. 
In short, this great file of manufacturers’ 
catalogs is used by continuous specifiers 
and buyers of building products, in 14,500 
active offices, wherever building is being 
planned. 

DISTRIBUTION STATEMENT July 1, 194% 
Sweet’s Catalog File, Architectural 


OFFICES OF: 


EOD RTT TT 6.215 
Architects and Engineers...... 503 
Architects and General Covira- 

Dn sceneenas ctehbenkackavws™’ 335 
Architects. Kn2incers and Gen- 

eral Contractors ........... 80 
SE. de sadbiieiapankeaes 268 
Engineers 2nd General Contrac- 

De wha kee eke eee we 147 
General Contractors .......... 4.376 


Architects and Engineers in Gov- 
ernment or Corporation employ 2,111 
14,035 
Building-Product Manufacturers 1,303 
DISTRIBUTION to July 1, 1941 15,338 


On hand for future distribution 562 


GRAND TOTAL ..........-. 15.900 


SWEETS CATALOG FILE for BUILD- 
ERS. the first (1942) issue of which is 
being compiled as this issue of the Market 
Data Book goes to press, is especially de- 
signed for the use of builders of houses and 
other buildings of light construction. Users 
of this new file will include operative (or 
speculative) builders and contractor- 
builders. 

The suaranteed distribution of Sweet’s 
Catalow File for Builders is 30,000. Dis- 
tribution will cover builders whose work 
repres'nts over 80% of the total dollar 
Volum: of the house market. 


WHY SWEET’S CATALOG FILE 
IS PREFERRED 
SPE FIERS and buyers of building 
pi juects prefer to receive manufac- 
lurers -atalogs in Sweet’s, rather than in 
indivi: ally-bound form, because any of 
the hv dreds of catalogs in Sweet’s can 
be lo. sted instantly, whenever wanted. 


Catalogs in Sweet’s can’t be filed in the 
wrong place. Catalogs in Sweet’s, being 
automatically up-to-date, prevent the 
specification of obsolete items and conse- 
quent delay and annoyance. Catalogs in 
Sweet’s save time, trouble and money for 
all concerned. 


WHAT KIND OF CATALOG 
you should file in Sweet’s 


HE CATALOG you _ distribute in 

Sweet’s Catalog Files should contain 
useful buying information especially de- 
signed and organized from the users’ 
viewpoint. This information should be 
sufficiently comprehensive to enable them 
to determine the probable suitability of 
your products for their needs. 

Many manufacturers who market ex- 
tensive lines have catalogs of 8 to 36 pages 
each in one or more of the file sections. 
But obviously, size is not the sole measure 
of usefulness of a catalog. For certain 
types of products a two-page visual unit 
may convey adequate buying information. 
Sweet’s recommends to each manufacturer 
that he select, with the assistance of Sweet’s 
consultants if he so desires, the particular 
products and information about those 
products which architects, engineers, con- 
tractors and builders want (and should 
have) instantly accessible in their offices 
at all times. Regardless of the amount of 
information which results, that is the 
information which. after editing and or- 
ganizing, the manufacturer should file in 
Sweet's. 

Generally speaking, the information 
which manufacturers are advised to file in 
Sweet's is that which a prospect wants be- 





fore he is ready to discuss complete details, 
in terms of a specific project, with the 


manufacturer's sales representative or 
dealer. It is, in fact, the information 
which will enable the prospect to deter- 
mine whether he wishes to take any further 
buying action. 

Members of Sweet’s consulting staff have 
had extended experience in the building 
field which enables them to give expert 
advice on the most effective form of cata- 
log presentation. This advisory service is 
available to clients of Sweet’s without 
extra charge. 


WHEN SWEET’S IS ISSUED 


WEET’S is a year ’round service. Cata- 
log orders are being executed for hun- 
dreds of clients at all times. Once every 
twelve months, the Sweet’s files, completely 
revised and brought up to date, are issued 
to similarly revised and up-to-date lists of 
offices to replace the previous files. Sweet’s 
Catalog File, Architectural and Sweet’s 
Catalog File for Builders are issued in the 
late Fall. The gigantic production job 
necessitates the settlement of plans and the 
receipt of orders well in advance of the 


distribution date. 


WHERE TO SEND INQUIRIES 
regarding Sweet’s Catalog Service 


OUR INQUIRIES and instructions may 
be addressed to the home office in New 


York or to any of the branch offices listed 


below. Eighteen district managers and 
their assistants stand ready to explain de- 
tails of the service in terms of your par- 
ticular requirements and to assist you in 
every way possible. 


SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE 


Division of F. W. Dodge Corporation 


Main Office 
NEW YORK—119 West 40th Street—PEnnsylvania 6-1500 


BOSTON—31 St. James Ave...... Hancock 0700 
BUFFALO—361 Delaware Ave...Cleveland 8200 
CHICAGO—Merchandise Mart....Whitehall 4400 
CINCINNATI—American Bidg....Parkway 2866 
CLEVELAND—1422 Euclid Ave..... Cherry 7256 




















DETROIT—607 Shelby St... .. Cadillac 2745 
LOS ANGELES—-400 E. Third St.Michigan 8918 
PHILADELPHIA—1321 Arch St.....Locust 4326 
PITTSBURGH—106 Sixth St....... Atlantic 8220 
ST. LOUIS—1410 Shell Building....Central 5670 
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Comparison of FHA Operations During the Years 1940 and 1939 











1939 Percent change 















Title 1.—Modernization and Improvement Loans: 


, Sere ; 
New-home construction 
Title Il.—Home Mortgages: 
Total selected for appraisal . 


New-home construction. . . pane eee 


Total accepted for insurance. . 
New-home construction. . 

Total premium paying 
New-home construction . - 











1940 
662,948 | $276, 541, 365 513, 091 
9, 107 25, 593, 238 10, 783 
| 282,880 | 1, 271, 983, 776 247, 502 
| 214, 981 990, 259, 310 164, 552 
| 202, 281 876, 431, 018 170, 112 
155, 153 685, 275, 200 115, 545 
168, 293 736, 490, 344 153, 747 
125, 725 561, 542, 477 101, 175 
tf net 131, 264 














Amount Number 
$233, 067, 349 +29. 2 +18. 7 
25, 347, 784 —18.4 + 1.0 
1, 123, 792, 380 +14.3 +13. 2 
784, 726, 795 +30. 6 +26. 2 
737, 153, 887 +18.9 +18.9 
§21, 970, 450 +34.3 +31.3 
669, 416, 154 + 9.5 +10. 0 
461, 018, 197 +24.3 +21. 8 

a a . ee 





Houses started under FHA inspection 


Public construction will continue to 
be a factor of significance, although, as 
“reviously pointed out, much Federal 
construction is being shifted to the na- 
tional defense classification. 

Reaching the public construction 
market requires special attention in 
procedure, with emphasis on the fol- 
lowing points: 

First, sources of business are wide- 
ly seattered but fairly continuous in 
the flow of jobs emanating from each, 
especially the large government depart- 
ments, states and cities. Considerable 
time usually elapses between the incep- 
tion of the project and actual construc- 
tion, according to a study made by The 
Forum, although the 
emergencies of national defense are 
certain to block out any unnecessary 
delays. 

The average public building job is 
large. It requires individual selling ac- 
tivity and is not subject to cultivation 
in a wholesale manner. Inception and 
development of public construction pro- 
jects result from the action of many 
minds, compared with the few involved 
in private undertakings. Practically 
every public building is designed by an 
architect either in private practice or 
the architectural department main- 
tained by the federal, state or municipal 
government. In almost all cases of pub- 
lic buildings, building products must be 
approved through some official channel 
before being permitted in the specifi- 
cations. 

Information on public building pro- 
jects is available from various sources. 
Indicative of these are: 

General reporting agencies such as 
the F. W. Dodge Corporation, which 
reports on all types of building proj- 
ects throughout the 37 states east of 
the Rockies. There are also some local 
reporting agencies, such as in the New 
York area, and the West Coast. 

Special reporting agencies which cov- 
er certain types of public buildings, 
such as “Blue Reports” issued in Wash- 
ington, D. C., giving data on federal 
government building practice. 

Official bulletins and newspapers car- 
rying advertisements requesting bids on 
public work, for example, City Record, 
of New York. 
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irchitectural 


Copies of state budgets, proceedings 
of authorizing bodies and copies of leg- 
islation involving public building. 

Financial records, which, if carefully 
followed, give much information on 
bond issues and other financing preced- 
ing erection of public buildings. These 
may be found in the financial sections 
of leading newspapers. 


Residential 


Residential building contracts award- 
ed in the 37 eastern states during the 
first half of 1941 amounted to $948,- 
994,000, according to F. W. Dodge 
Corporation. This was the largest 
figure for the first half of any year 
since 1929. Comparisons with more 
recent years are presented in the fol- 
lowing table: 


TOTAL RESIDENTIAL BUILDING CON- 
TRACTS AWARDED—37 EASTERN 


STATES 
(Thousands) 

Year First Half Full Year 
1934 $131,747 $ 248.839 
1955 208,174 478,843 
193 34,846 801,626 
1937 516.306 905,293 
1038 299. 088 985.787 
1939 644,527 1,334,272 
1940 690,572 1,596,944 
1941 948,994 


Twenty-two per cent of the valuation 
of total residential contracts awarded 
during the first half of 1941 was for 
public ownership as contrasted to 20 
per cent for the full year 1940. 

The distribution of new dwelling 
units, created in different types of 
buildings, varies from year to year as 
is shown by the following study pre- 
pared by F. W. Dodge Corporation. 
The study includes converted units 
(additional units produced by altering 
existing buildings) as well as dwelling 
units provided in combination projects 
(dwelling units incidental to buildings 
of predominantly non-residential char- 
acter). 
PERCENTAGE OF MBER OF NEW 

DWELLING UNIT SY BUILDING 
TYPES—37 EASTERN STATES 

6 Mos. Year Year 
1941 1940 ©1939 
% of % of % of 


c ‘ 
Total Total Total 
One-family houses .. 70.6 67.1 59.6 
Two-family houses a 2 5.1 1.0 
Apartment buildings 20.0 26.4 34.8 
Combination projects 1.8 1.4 1.6 
100.0 100.0 100.0 


In the field of home building the con- 
tractor is compelled to exercise the 
design and specifying function along 
with construction, because almost 8&4 
per cent of all the homes built are 
valued at $6,000 or less, according to 
Practical Builder. It quotes the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics as follows on the 
classification of different price groups: 

Per cent 


eee? Bee ecvcscscons 28.92 
$3,000 to $6,000 ........ 54.91 
$6,000 to $8,000......... 9.94 
$8,000 to $10,000 ....... 3.04 
Ge GE csececcncne 3.19 


The house costing $6,000 or less is 
too small to support the cost of inde- 
pendent professional services, such 
services being rendered by the builder. 
In some cases, of course, builders em- 
ploy architects as salaried members of 
their staffs. 

Fully 200,000 new one-family houses 
built during 1941, estimates American 
Builder, will cost between $3,500 and 
$5,800. These medium-priced houses, 
which will constitute 42 per cent of the 
total number, are the largest single 
group in several price classes. An esti- 
mated 29 per cent will cost less than 
$3,500 and another 29 per cent will cost 
more than $5,800. The foregoing fig- 
ures are based on percentages obtained 
by the U. S. Department of Labor in a 
nation-wide analysis of 250,000 new 
one-family dwellings built in recent 
years. On the basis of these figures 
only 960 new houses built in 1941 will 
cost $25,000 or more. 


Importance of building professionals 
as a marketing factor is stressed by 
American Builder, which points out 
that on practically every building 
project a professional advisor of som: 
kind stands between the distributor and 
ultimate owner. On speculative projects 
a professional builder is the “con 
sumer” who offers the ultimate owner a 
complete building that necessarily is 
accepted without change. On othe? 
projects a building professional eithe 
writes the specifications or strongly in 
fluences choices of materials and equip 
ment because of his long experienc: 
and superior knowledge of the field. 

In cities and metropolitan areas 5( 
per cent of the new houses may be built 
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Only THE RECORD 
gives you these 12 
exclusive benefits .. . 


a f h @ vf 1 1, Only publication edited exclusive- 
ly for active architect-engineers. 


2. Delivers highest percentage of 
architects and engineers to total cir- 
culation—read by more architect-en- 
gineers. 


s * 
3. Lowest cost per thousand cover- 
| ll i d ; in g mn a f k é | age of architects and engineers. 


4, Backed by resources of F. W. 
Dodge Corp., “Marketing Headquarters 
for the Building Industry.” 
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5. Perfect editorial timing through 


RECORD GIVES YOU PROVEN COVERAGE ate mage ee Se Te 


facilities. 


- OF KNOWN CURRENT BUILDING ACTIVITY G. Scientific edttertel batens os © 


base for constant reader interest. 


7. Four awards for editorial excel- 


— : ‘ ; , , = lence. (No contemporary has won a 
0 every building project in his territory and  dollar-identified. single award of this type.) 


@ The Dodge reporter's job is to report ally and accurately and always known . . 


2 to give all essential details, including the 


: : , : 8. Architecture’s most popular con- 
name of the architect and engineer. This It includes not alone men in private prac- ts 


‘ z : tinving monthly feature—BUILDING 
immediately permits THE RECORD to _ tice, but in the employ of business and gov- TYPES (the perfect merchandising tie- 


tabulate the worth of that architect-engineer ¢™™ment, together with those architects and in with owners.) 


engineers now active in the building revival 9. Only publisher that knows who 
active architect-engineers are .. . 
= — , —- , , : 5 where they are ... and what they 
[he great majority of cards in this file are is booming, and architect-engineers are busy are doing at all times. 
tabbed——indicating “a RECORD subscrib- inevitably you will find THE RECORD. 1 , — 

’ " ; set f ; : 0. Proven paid subscription coverage 
, er. More specifically (as of June, 1941, This is so very logical . . . for the architect- of architect-engineers responsible for 


a ABC Statement )—10.374 active architects engineer has a group of basic problems ex- 82% by value of all architect-engineer 
9 One , , a ‘ : wese we . , lanned non-residential building (by 
I - 4 ID f > ene ere S < > arge- . < > . 7 es orpIire P 

ctive engineers. This is the larg- clusive to him. THE RECORD is a service tndictdual greied tdentiieation duvtan 


designed project in its activity file. 
in Latin America. For wherever building 


est group of active architect-engineers sub- magazine, pure and simple, directly devoted the first half of 1941.) 
» | . . . . 
Sribing to é . * E ws <P : > ‘ > e < Ty <. . 
© any contemporary publication. to these problems, and, hence, indispen 41. Proven coverage of architect-cn- 
d It is the only group whose activity is actu- able to the active architect-engineer. gineers who comprise the active Latin 
American market. 





12. Fifty years of continuous and suc- 
cessful service under one publisher to 
the same group of readers. 
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on speculation, says American Builder. 
In smaller cities and towns the percent- 
age of speculative projects is much less. 
A nation-wide survey among active 
building men in cities and towns of all 
sizes indicates that nearly one-third of 
their residential work is speculative. 
Estimates as to the number of specula- 
tive builders are hard to obtain, due to 
the fact that many who build on con- 
tract for individual owners frequently 
enter the speculative field and build a 
few houses for sale when they feel con- 
ditions are right. 

There is considerable difference 
tween the operations of typical active 
building men in small towns and those 
located in big cities, according to 
American Builder. The small town op- 
erator usually reports a smaller annual 
volume, but often handles a more diver- 
sified type of projects than his big-city 
counterpart. The small-town builder, 
like the country doctor, is more apt to 
be a general practitioner, while his city 
cousin is more inclined to specialize. 
The introduction of long-term FHA-in- 
sured mortgage loans has strongly 
stimulated home construction, particu- 
larly among middle-income groups, says 
Builder. As a result, the 
number of medium-priced houses erect- 
ed during the past four years shows 
consistent gains, while the number of 
extremely high-priced and extremely 
low-priced houses has declined. 


be- 


A merican 


The annual volume of modernization 
work, both residential and non-residen- 
tial, shows fluctuation than does 
new construction, reports 
Builder. Individual projects are smaller, 
but remodeling offers a steady and sur- 
prisingly large market for building 
products. Most active building men 
handle both new construction and mod- 
ernization, while a limited number spec- 
ialize in the latter. 


less 


American 


Retail lumber and building material 
dealers, in addition to serving as the 
principal distributor of building prod- 
in recent 


ucts, states American Builder, 


years have become “consumers.” It is 
estimated that between 4,500 and 5,000 
of the nation’s 22,000 dealers now are 


building houses, either for sale, as con- 


tractors, or are “steering” house jobs 
from behind the scenes by providing 
plans and other services. An even 
larger number do “unit selling” of 


modernization work, and in many cases 


handle financing or may serve as gen- 
eral contractors 

The Architectural F 
that 475,000 one-family 
1941, that 
(ten or more 
for 285.000 houses or 60 
per cent of this total. The 
the ratio from the 49 per cent reported 
by the Labor for pre- 
warranted since the 
operations 


orum believes 
houses will be 
the merchant 


houses a year) 


erected in 
builder 
will account 


increase in 


Department of 
vious yé 
trend 
has been hastened by the defense hous 
that 


} ouses 


ars seems 


toward larger scale 


ing program. Likewise it believes 
will be 
the $7,000 sales price, 
It should be noted that 


chant builders are also real estate oper 
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there concentration on 


~ 


iy low 


some mer- 


ators, sub-contractors, builders of con- 
tract houses, and remodeling contrac- 
tors. Some of them also do considerable 
light commercial construction work. 

The merchant builder’s busiest time 
for planning is December through Feb- 
ruary. His busiest building season is 
March through October. His busiest 
sales season is April through Novem- 
ber. These busy seasons are generally 
prevalent in the East and Midwest. In 
the South and Farwest, the three activ- 
ities overlap and are more or less con- 
tinuous throughout the year. 


The larger, more active merchant 
builders frequently buy plans from 
architects or retain architects on their 


staff as part of their regular organiza- 
tion. of the others use _ stock 
plans or work out their own 
plans. 


The 


Some 
services 
merchant builder does all his 
own specification for materials and 
equipment. He watches the trend as 
evidenced by what other builders are 
doing, and guides himself accordingly. 

The merchant builder frequently sub- 
contracts plumbing, electrical work, til- 
ing, linoleum work, and to a decreasing 
extent, the heating. He usually uses 
the same group of subcontractors over 
and over again. 

In the lower-priced markets in which 
most merchant builders concentrate, the 
majority handle the whole operation, 
including the acquisition of land and 
the sales of the finished properties. 

Even in an architect-specified and 
supervised home there still remains to 
the contractor a certain amount of 
selective or discretionary power in the 
matter of materials that go into these 
homes. Materials like lumber, cement, 
lime, reinforcing linoleum, tile, 
shingles, insulation, lath, much of the 
millwork, and other materials, may be 
specified by brand names but are often 


steel, 


qualified by the guiding words, “or 
equal.” 

Preliminary data from the 1940 
Housing Census show as vacant 4.8 


per cent of the nearly 14,000,000 dwell- 
ing units in 357 American cities of over 
25,000 population. While this level of 
vacancy is but slightly below the gen- 
erally accepted normal of 5 per cent, the 


data reveal that in many of the most 
important industrial areas vacancies 
amount to but 1 or 2 per cent, indi- 


cating critical shortages. 


Number of Builders 

Perhaps no question with respect to 
building and its factors has 
been more confused than that involving 
the number of contractors. 

An important document bearing on 
this question was published in Septem- 
ber 1940 by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
Department of Labor, entitled 
“Builders of One-Family Houses in 72 
Cities.” 

The report basic figure of 
13,394 builders of one-family dwellings 
in 72 cities ranging in population from 
2,237 to 2,560,401. These contractors 
built, in the 72 cities, a total of 47,156 
family an average of 


various 


tistics, 


gives a 


single houses, 





3.38 homes per. contractor-builder. 
The survey was made on the building 
records of 1938. 

These figures for 72 cities, when 
projected against the entire country, 
seem to indicate that there are in 
this country today well over 100,000 
active contractor-builders. 

This figure is arrived at as follows: 
In 1938 the total volume of single fam- 
ily dwellings built was 246,000 (a figure 
established by the Department of Com- 
merce). Applying the ratio of 3.38 
single family dwellings per builder 
which was obtained in the 72 cities sur- 
veyed against the conservative total of 
246,000 homes built, we get a figure 
of 72,780. This is the number of build- 
ers actually engaged in building only 
one-family homes in 1938. 

But this figure is by no means com- 
plete. It includes no builders of two- 
family dwellings, apartments, schools, 
churches, stores, gas stations, and the 
numerous small commercial structures 
in the country; it omits entirely also 
the large amount of building required 
by the 30 million people who live on 
farms; it takes no cognizance of the 
thousands of builders whose chief con- 
cern is remodeling and rehabilitation. 

Practical Builder believes that within 
this large volume of building operations 
outside of the one-family house group 
there were at least another 30,000 con- 
tractor-builders, and more _ probably, 
50,000 to 70,000 of them. 

This report sheds light on another 
vital question: The relative importance 
of small and large home builders. 

Of the 13,934 builders covered in the 
survey, 8,890 built only one house each 
in 1938; 13,090 built than 10 
houses each; only 844 built more than 
10 houses each. Analyzing the figures 
further, we find that 51 per cent of the 
houses were built by contractors who 
built less than 10 houses each. 

It is apparent from this study that 
the oft-repeated opinion to the effect 
that over 75 per cent of the home build 
ing is done by a few builders is erro 
neous. On the contrary, the majority of 
the home building is done by contrac 
tors who are relatively small operators 
Of the 47,156 houses built in these 72 
cities, only 9,655, or 21.5 per cent wer: 


less 


built by contractors building 50 o1 
more houses per year. 
The report also indicates that th 


number of builders is in almost direct 
ratio to the volume of building regard 
less of the size of the city. 


Operations of Builders 

Many men in the building indust 
measure that industry almost entire! 
by the volume of home building don 
This is natural, since it is home build 
ing on which the emphasis is placed | 
most statistics and by most of thos 
who talk about building. But hon 
building, at best, has never been mo! 
than half the building volume and t 
day is approximately one-third of t! 
total, exclusive of engineering 
struction. 


col 
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PENCIL POINTS HAS THE LARGEST 
PROFESSIONAL ARCHITECTURAL 
CIRCULATION 


FIRST IN ITS FIELD 








| PENCIL POINTS 14,746 = | 








| MAGAZINE A_ 10,800 | 








| MAGAZINE B 12,181 | 





PENCIL POINTS IS FIRST 
IN CIRCULATION GAINS AMONG 
ARCHITECTS 


Since Dec. 31. 1938. Pencil Points has 
ecained 1.859 architect subscribers, 
while Magazine A gained 128 and 


Magazine B gained 55. 


PENCIL POINTS IS FIRST IN CIR- 
CULATION AMONG DESIGNERS 
AND DRAFTSMEN, 92% OF WHOM 
SPECIFY BUILDING PRODUCTS 





[ PENCIL POINTS 5,135 








| MAG. A | 1,926 








| MAG. B | 1,807 





PENCIL POINTS IS CONSISTENTLY 
FIRST IN PERCENTAGE OF SUB- 
SCRIPTION RENEWAL 


Pencil Points 63.69% 
Magazine A 56.40% 
\lagazine B 50.13% 


(il circulation figures from ABC Publishers Statements. 


PENCIL POINTS IS FIRST 

IN ARCHITECT-PREFERENCE 

In 1941 every other registered archi- 
tect in 42 states with registration laws 
was asked which magazine he read 


regularly. 1,150 replied as follows: 


Pencil Points 866 
Magazine A 819 
Magazine B ... .864 


PENCIL POINTS IS FIRST 
IN ADVERTISING GAINS 
During 1939, 1940 and the first 9 


fessional: Pencil Points 


months of 1941 Pencil Points gained 
302 advertising pages while Magazine 
A gained 121 and Magazine B lost 163. 


PENCIL POINTS HAS THE LOWEST 
COST PER PAGE PER THOUSAND 


irchitects: Pencil Points .. $28.09 
Magazine A $49.58 
Magazine B $31.32 


Total Pro- 
$18.31 


Magazine A $40.74 
Magazine B. . $26.68 


This is the dramatic growth record of Pencil Points’ pro- 


fessional architectural circulation over the past 7 years: 
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of Labor Statistics 
Bulletin, “Builders of One-Family 
Houses in 72 Cities,”’ recently issued, 
it was shown that 8,890 builders, or 
66 per cent of the 13,394 studied, built 
only one house each in 1938. It was 
also shown that 144 builders, or 1.1 per 
cent, built 25 or more houses each. 
The builders in the latter group are 
professional home builders. That is to 
say, they make their living out of 
building and selling homes. It is all 
they do, and they do no general con- 
tracting. 

The 66 per cent who built but 
house, however, as well as many of the 
31.4 per cent who built more than one 
house and less than ten, are general 
contractors whose interests lie as much 
outside of building homes within 
that field. 

Consequently, a 
but house a year should 
written off of little or no 
quence. Obviously, the profit from that 
one house does not provide him with a 
living. The _ inference that that 
builder is often a general contractor, 
doing an important volume of work in 
classifications outside of homes, such 
as alterations, stores, schools, garages, 
filling stations, factories, churches, and 
a host of miscellaneous types of build- 
ing. 

To substantiate this, Practical Build- 
er made a survey to determine, if pos- 
sible, what volume of work builders do 
home building. The returns 
were from 546 builders throughout the 
country. They broke down into three 
groups: 


In the Bureau 


one 


as 


builds 
not 
conse- 


builder who 
one be 


as 


is 


besides 


Group 1 + built hous only iverage 


ume SIOS.177 

did other building, no houses 
volume, $239,177 
did both 


f;roup 2 Too 
iverTuane 
and other 


(roup house 


pes of building 
Building worth $40,963,795 of “other 
than houses” was done by Group 2 (100 
and Group 3 (223 
This $4,000,000 
the house building done by 
and 3, the contractors who 
build houses only and those who do all 
types of building, including houses. 


contractors) con- 


more 


at? 
tractors). 
than all 

Groups ] 


was 


In other words: 223 builders who 
build only houses and 223 who do all 
types of building, did $36,933 963 of 


building, while 100 builders who 
do not build houses and 223 who do all 
types of building, did $40,963,795 “other 


than house” building. 


house 


The 223 builders who “build houses 
only” did $24,132,042, while the 100 
who do “other building only” did a 


volume of $23,917,738. Thus, the aver- 
age volume of builders of “houses only” 
was $108,177, while the average vol- 
ume of those specializing in building 
“other than houses” was $239,177. And 
in addition, there the important 
maintenance market in buildings other 
than homes, a market much larger 
than most people, even in the building 
industry, Conservative esti- 
mates place this market at well over a 
billion dollars at present. In this mar- 
ket the contractor is the supreme factor. 
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Analysis of Building Contract Record by Planning Factors" 
(37 Eastern States—Year 1940) 


buildings 
buildings 
Science 


Commercial 
Manufacturing 


Educational and buildings. .. 


Hospitals and institutions 
Peieee WOU ccccccccccccececs 
Religious buildings , as er 
Social and Recreational buildings..... 
Mise. Non-residential buildings ; 
Apartments, hotels and dormitories 
Sub-total By 
One and two-family houses soo me 
Other shelter : 
Total Building 2, 
New buildings 2, 


Additions and alterations . 


January 
the new 


*Beginning in 


figures Under 


Not 
Identified as 
to Architect 
and Engineer 


Identified as 
to Architect 
and Engineer 









Total Designers Designers 
Value Value % Value % 
(000) (000) (000) 
318,323 275,105 86 43,218 14 
$42,424 433,668 98 8,756 2 
147,201 146,218 99 983 1 
94,070 92,299 98 1,771 2 
80,239 80,042 100 197 . 
45, 40,145 88 5,507 12 
62,568 55 89 11 
104,163 97 3 
331,331 95 5 
625,971 95 5 
154,868 419 587,887 51 
110,745 98 1,972 2 
891,584 77 678,311 23 
430,689 74 633,542 26 
460,895 90 44,769 10 





1939, a revised procedure was adopted for compiling the Dodge 
procedure all projects planned by professional designers in the 


regular employ of public bureaus and private companies are credited as professionally 


planned work. Many such projects were previously classified as 
—_F 


jobs. 
Corporation 


“private plan’’ 
W. Dodge 





Architects 


Forty-two states have registration 
laws where it is a felony and a misde- 
meanor punishable by a fine and/or im- 
prisonment if anyone calls himself an 
architect and practices as such if he has 
not passed the state board examinations 
and been registered. In these states, 
plans for buildings, either new or mod- 
ernized, filed with the building depart- 
ment must be stamped with the name of 
the registered architect. There are 
more than 14,000 registered architects, 
says Pencil Points, in the 42 states. 


The number of individual architects, 
architectural draftsmen and designers 
is somewhere between 20,000 and 21,000. 
A large part of these men, says Pencil 
Points are associated with some 7,000 
architectural firms, although several 
thousand draftsmen and designers are 
employed in the architectural depart- 
ment of industrial and commercial or- 
ganizations and in the architectural de- 
partments of federal, state and munici- 
pal governments, and in architectural 
of contractors, realtors, 


departments 
financial institutions and 


developers, 
railroads. 

The Federal Housing Administration 
and the Federal Home Loan Bank Sys- 
tem are doing much to encourage high- 
er standards in small-house design and 
construction, and are actively coédperat- 
ing with architects and the architec- 
tural societies toward that end. Pri- 
vate lending institutions are much more 
interested in high standards than pre- 
viously. Architects, on the other hand, 
have been more willing to handle small 
jobs. These factors tend toward in- 
creasing the influence of architects in 
the field of smaller buildings. 

A survey made for Pencil Points in- 
dicated that of $154,006,000 spent for 
building construction in the first half 
of 1941 in New York, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Illinois, 62 per cent was ar- 
chitect planned. In the field of non- 
residential buildings, the percentage 
was 94; in new residential buildings, 
53: in all new buildings, 73 per cent; 
additions, alterations and repairs, 31 


per cent in non-residential, and 10 per 
cent in residential, the percentage be- 
ing 23 for total additions and moderni- 
zation. 

The function of the architect is broad. 
He designs the structure, both from the 
engineering and decorative standpoints, 
writes specifications and also passes 
upon contract awards as advisor to the 
owner. He supervises construction and 
in many cases interior decoration and 
specifies materials, actual or with an 
“or equal” clause. 


Ordinarily, the important construc- 
tion job starts with the commission of 
the architect to prepare plans. He is 
usually selected very much as a lawyer 
or doctor is selected, because of his past 
record and his fitness to do the par- 
ticular job in hand. 

An unregulated competition among 
architects for any particular work is 
considered by the American Institute of 
Architects as unethical, misleading to 
the client, and not productive of the 
best building. 

For memorial and governmental 
buildings a competition is sometimes 
held under the regulations of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects; several 
competitors of known ability are asked 
to compete and all receive a fee to cover 
the expense of the preparation of draw- 
ings which are judged with the assist- 
ance of professional advice. 

Requesting architects to submit pre- 
liminary drawings without remunera- 
tion for the work involved is usually 
considered unfair practice. 

After plans and specifications have 
been completed and approved by the 
owner, they are submitted to contrac- 
tors for bids, to be received before and 
opened at a stated time. Sometimes the 
contractors invited to bid are limited to 
those with whose work the architect is 
familiar. In public projects, competi- 
tion usually is open. 

Contracts generally may be let in two 
ways. A general contractor, who under- 
takes responsibility for the erection 
and equipment of the entire structure 
is chosen, or separate contracts are let 
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Gross Mortgages Accepted for Insurance by FHA 




































































Torat Homes—12 Montus New Homes—12 Mownrtus a Net Cumutative Torat 
ba HROUCH 
Stare 1940 1939 1940 1939 spep | Dacmuesn 91, 1008 
New 

Number Amount Number Amount Number Amount Number Amount Total Number Amount 
$7, 560, 287 1, 507 $6, 087, 500 1, 634 $6, 661, 300 1, 210 $5, 095, 600 | 8&1 6,822 | $25,762, 472 
3, 603, 200 866 3, 267, 100 779 2, 847, 800 6 2, 475, 700 | 79.0 4, 004 14, 412, 446 
3, 892, 200 915 3,029, 650 838 3, 038, 000 592 2, 172, 250 | 78.1 4, 322 13, 552, 460 
157,096,500 | 31,488 | 132,674,550 | 30,943 | 131,715,900 | 24,299 | 103,804,420 | 83.8 | 130,343 | 553, 507, 546 
9, 171, 100 1,948 , 406, 1,707 6, 805, 500 1, 070 , 609, 74.2 7,1 26, 203, 568 
8, 747, 300 1, 236 6, 246, 100 1, 502 7, 544, 800 978 4,916, 500 | 86.3 5, 887. 29, 305, 845 
1, 473, 000 309 }, 422, 400 277 1, 295, 100 262 1, 236, 000 | 87.9 1, 371 6, 576, 100 
3, 068, 700 538 2, 901, 700 527 2, 815, 600 488 2, 534, 400 | 91.8 2, 175 13, 272, 250 
22, 178, 050 5,213 19, 868, 800 5, 442 20, 787, 150 4, 562 17, 753, 400 | 93.7 | 19,117 74, 475, 901 
13, 021, 600 2,733 10, 702, 600 2,817 11, 263, 800 2,331 9, 341, 400 | 86.5 | 12,034 46, 437, 252 
3, 528, 265 830 2, 840, 400 756 2, 695, 700 556 2,015, 000 | 76.4 3, 539 11, 610, 355 
68, 551,931 | 10,090 52, 370, 150 7, 499 41, 416, 131 5,313 29, 945, 300 | 60.4 | 40,176 | 203, 693,944 
34, 576, 600 6, 366 25, 281, 850 5,712 25, 453, 300 3, 460 15, 736, 600 | 73.6 | 26,704 | 102, 589, 141 
9, 454, 100 1, 497 5, 889, 000 1, 824 7, 764, 500 988 4, 267, 100 | 82.1 6, 638 24, 917, 599 
8, 655, 400 2,122 7, 909, 500 1,770 7, 309, 1, 383 5,918, 300 | 84.4 9, 767 33, 280, 217 
5, 763, 050 1, 509 7, 015, 050 1, 257 5, 267, 650 1, 257 5, 866, 550 | 91.4 6, 198 27,711, 961 
8, 931, 600 2, 189 8,623, 175 1,950 8, 316, 400 1,819 7, 400, 93.1 6,753 26, 542, 140 

1, 817, 100 458 1, 000 249 952, 500 159 638, 000 | 52.4 2,027 6, 089, 
14, 412, 400 2, 528 11, 420, 200 3, 025 13, 345, 400 2, 182 9, 886, 600 | 92.6 | 11, 584 51, 663, 685 
5, 433, 900 953 4, 526, 100 857 , 871, 900 6 3, 049, 71.3 5,417 25, 773, 487 
78,331,000 | 14, 206 538, 14, 625 67, 617,200 | 10, 655 52, 742, 920 | 86.3 2,452 | 245,773, 075 
11, 256, 000 2, 02 8, 952, 500 2, 090 9, 401, 300 1, 497 6,945,300 | 83.5 | 10,163 40, 392, 454 
4, 213, 700 1, 279 4, 125, 100 1, 139 3, 853, 400 1, 081 3, 594, 600 | 91.4 5,721 18, 284, 689 
19, 688, 700 4, 063 17, 259, 300 3, 09 16, 244, 200 2, 923 13, 108,700 | 82.5 | 18, 207 76, 337, 897 
2, 955, 700 449 1, 641, 100 544 197, 700 272 1, 071, 300 | 74.4 2, 288 8, 377, 041 
5, 506, 500 1, 249 4, 507, 800 780 3, 380, 100 600 2, 530, 300 | 61.4 4, 386 16, 113,919 
1, 204, 700 229 1, 120, 100 222 1, 111, 200 190 945, 400 | 92.2 1, 090 4, 912, 205 
iio 1, 295, 000 269 962, 400 152 650, 600 115 490, 800 | 50.2 1, 375 5, 075, 451 
SNE ENN. 6a nassdiveocs 8, 636 40, 610, 003 6, 633 31, 789, 086 6, 885 33, 660, 800 4, 01 23, 454,300 | 82.9 | 33,314] 160,346, 473 
New Mexico............ 829 3, 092, 100 511 1, 920, 500 736 2, 800, 400 448 1,711, 300 | 90.6 2,319 8, 346, 375 
TE cicaukennnaes 11, 182 57, 052,690 | 10, 899 55, 980,987 | 10, 107 51, @1, 100 9, 611 49, 794, 512 | 90.6 |] 45,862 | 231, 302, 299 
North Carolina............ | 3,085 12, 608, 200 1,922 8, 067, 200 2, 627 10, 999, 500 1, 6, 484, 200 | 87.2 8, 534 35, 877, 239 
North Dakota. .............-. 159 626, 140 104 392, 200 126 532, 500 261, 500 | 85.0 929 2, 998, 345 
| ae 9, 477 47, 235, 700 9, 436 46, 909, 331 6, 325 33, 004, 200 4,711 25, 670, 500 | 69.9 | 39,955 | 186, 570, 575 
Oklahoma... ... éueeae 3, 622 13, 659, 550 3, O41 11, 956, 000 3, 024 11, 668, 850 2, 381 9, 635,000 | 85.4] 11,156 42, 564, 342 
RRR Ae 1, 918 6, 981, 000 1, 487 5, 031, 200 1, 475 5, 664, 300 873 3, 283, 400 | 81.1 5,977 19, 954, 100 
Pennsylwamia.......-+.+eeseeeees 10, 463 48,011, 299 8, 581 39, 498, 100 8, 032 38, 905, 100 6, 049 30, 099,100 | 81.0 | 39,822 | 172, 431,816 
OE OS 682 3, 103, 700 621 2, 846, 300 569 2, 634, 200 444 2, 152, 200 | 84.9 2, 542 11, 504, 220 
Ce MER vc cccveccaseccesés 1,518 5, 732, 800 1, 212 4, 639, 800 1, 421 5, 414, 800 1,017 3, 995, 500 | 94.5 4, 875 18, 536, 438 
cine cienendeetewens 590 1, 901, 300 473 1, 439, 000 325 1, 281, 800 166 702, 900 | 67.4 2,111 6, 187, 430 
3,117 11, 562, 164 2, 213 8, 659, 800 2, 872 10, 665, 000 1, 828 7, 276,800 | 92.2 | 11,991 44, 561, 359 
11, 100 42, 486,350 | 10,752 41, 544,950 | 10, 626 40, 756, 550 | 10,013 38, 995,050 | 95.9 | 36,423 | 139, 573, 227 
1, 599 6, 431, 600 1, 056 4, 173, 200 1, 373 5, 580, 900 785 3, 235,400 | 86.8 5, 983 22, 313, 615 
288 1, 113, 600 263 805, 665 155 658, 000 112 465,900 | 59.1 1, 563 5, 239, 687 
3,702 17, 234, 700 2, 602 12, 318, 600 3, 331 15, 652, 600 2, 236 10, 728,800 | 90.8 | 12,954 58, 880, 449 
5, 526 20, 415, 300 5, 024 17, 599, 000 3, 472 14, 106, 800 2, 396 9, 747, 600 | 69.1 | 17,915 61, 359, 365 

1,377 6, 461, 200 a2 5, 671, 900 1,039 5,075, 300 844 4, 005, 200 | 78.6 5,113 , 057, 
2, 429 11, 504, 000 1, 893 9, 126, 150 2, 067 9, 871, 300 1, 426 6, 954, 700 | 85.8 8, 403 41, O15, 144 
3, 241, 500 616 2, 100, 200 499 2, 002, 300 319 1, 285, 400 | 61.8 3, 414 11, 003, 948 
67 317, 100 77 381, 000 58 278, 600 58 314, 600 | 87.9 342 1, 512, 460 
376 1, 596, 300 401 1, 699, 100 303 1, 306, 800 309 1, 323, 500 | 81.9 1,524} 6, 164, 670 
372 2, 099, 000 84 454, 900 270 1, 627, 400 48 287, 000 | 77.5 439 | 2, 465, 000 
A errr 202, 251 | $880, 464,879 | 170,222 | $741, 064,764 | 162,333 | $721, 462, 431 | 123,731 | $561, 956,702 | 81.9 | 711,177 |$3,047.419,016 





for the various parts of the work. In proper storage of plans and specifica- represent the owner and his interests. 








the first case, the general contractor 
sublets portions of the work to sub-con- 
tractors, such as those doing excavat- 
ing, foundations, installation of plumb- 
ing, heating, electrical and woodwork. 


Less frequently, when the owner or 
architect wants to dispense with a gen- 
eral contractor on small work, the 
architect gets bids from sub-contractors 
on the various parts of the work and 
supervises erection of the building. 

In designing and equipping high class 
residences, clubs, motion picture thea- 
ters and apartment buildings, the archi- 
tect performs the additional service of 
selecting furniture and furnishings in 
the interest of harmony throughout. 


Aside from purely professional work 
for the owner, the architect may swing 
to the business side by promoting and 
financing buildings, working in conjunc- 
tion with the real estate operator and 
thers. 


A considerable amount of equipment 
and supplies is purchased by the archi- 
tect for his office. Drafting-room equip- 
ment, such as boards, instruments, blue- 
printing machinery, are required. Fil- 
ing cases of special design enabling 


tions and technica] books are important 
items of the architect’s equipment. 


Because of their opportunities to in- 
fluence selection of material and equip- 
ment, draftsmen and specification writ- 
ers in architectural offices are regarded 
by manufacturers and their salesmen 
as factors well worth cultivation. 

Special display rooms in leading cen- 
ters are maintained by some manufac- 
turers and their agents. New materials 
are exhibited and architects as well as 
owners visit the displays as a step in 
selecting building materials and equip- 
ment. 


The architect’s remuneration is on a 
fee basis. The usual charge is six per 
cent of the entire cost of the project, 
payable half at the time plans are com- 
pleted and contracts awarded and the 
remainder in installments until the 
building is completed. 

In small work, when the architect’s 
office is at a considerable distance from 
the building, supervision is often con- 
ducted by a local architect who keeps 
in close touch with the architect who 
makes the designs, but it is customary 
to employ some efficient supervisor to 
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There are minimum fees recommended 
for this type of service by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects. 


Building Contractors 


Building contractors may be divided 
into two general divisions: (1) those 
who do light-load-bearing building, and 
(2) those who do heavy construction 
work. The work of these groups dif- 
fers essentially according to the size 
of the project and the fact that the 
latter usually is characterized further 
by the use of fabricated steel work. 

These groups are never stationary 
due to the fact that tradesmen extend 
their operations to the point of taking 
on contracts of their own and the 
smaller contractor expands his work to 
higher brackets and broader fields, 
while a certain number in the field of 
heavier work drop out of the field or 
specialize in varied kinds of work. The 
average size project which usually di- 
vides these groups is $100,000. 

A survey conducted by American 
Builder among _ builder-contractors 
showed an average of 22.6 new dwell- 
ing units erected per year. The aver- 
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age volume per year is $88,466. The 
highest number of dwellings, 15.7, was 
reported in cities of 250,000 to 500,000, 
and the second largest average, 14.4, in 
cities of 100,000 to 250,000. The pub- 


however, that the 


lication reported, 


residential building areas 


most active 
on the basis of new homes per 1,000 
population, are suburban towns of 
5,000 to 10,000 population. 

Returns were received from 1,864 


general contractors and builders, who 
accounted for an average of 9.9 new 
Sub-contractors re- 
construction 


dwellings each. 
ported an average of 3.5; 


superintendents and foremen, 9.6; car- 


pentry contractors and builders, 2.2; 
architects and engineers, 26.3; real 
estate builders and developers, 8.1; 


property maintenance and finance, 6.2; 
others who failed to indicate their vo- 
cational classifications, 11.2. 

The 1939 Census of Business re- 
ported 413 distributors of contractors’ 
equipment and supplies, with sales of 
$98,592,000. There were 252. such 
establishments in 1929, with of 
$56,171,000. Average sales per estab- 
lishment rose from $222,901 in 1929 to 
$238,237 in 1939. The number of em- 
ployes rose from 2,352 to 5,152 and the 
payroll from $5,273,000 to $10,758,000. 
(See ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION ). 

Carpentry and masonry work usually 
is done by the general contractor, who 
sublets specialized work. He is usually 
under bond to complete the contract and 
furnish perfect material and workman- 
ship. Occasionally he also assumes the 
financing of large building enterprises, 
such as hotels and office buildings cost- 
ing millions of dollars. 

The general contractor, whether he 
receives a contract from the owner di- 
rect, an architect, or promotes his own 
building enterprise, is the purchaser of 
building materials, equipment and sup- 


sales 


plies. 
Besides carpentry and concreting, 
the more important sub-contracting 


trades are electrical, elevator construc- 
tion, heating and piping, painting and 
decorating, glass and glazing, pipe cov- 
ering, plastering, plumbing, roofing, 
sheet metal work, steel erection, stone 
work, marble and tiling and ornamental 
iron work. Materials supplied by sub- 
contractors are subject to specification 
requirements, and are, in effect, ac- 
cepted by joint approval of architect or 
engineer and general building contrac- 


tor. 

Annually large quantities of tools, 
machinery and equipment are pur- 
chased by builders and contractors. 


Government Financing 

The annual report of the Federal 
Housing Administration for 1940 
that 42 per cent of all privately 
financed one-family homes were financed 
by FHA insured loans. The total for 
1940 $4,417,331,000, divided as 
follows: Title 1, property improvement 
and construction loans, 3,009,000, 
amounting to $1,242.959,000: Title 2. 
Section 203, mortgages on one to four- 
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said 


was 


new 





family homes, 711,177, amounting to 
$3,047,419,000; Section 207, mortgages 
on rental and group projects, 317, 
amounting to $126,953,000. 

The report said that the basic value 
of the FHA has been a sharp reduction 
in the monthly cost of purchasing a 
home. The accompanying figures indi- 
cated that 24.7 per cent of its 1940 
business consisted of loans of from 
$100 to $199, and 23.0 per cent, loans 
of from $200 to $299. 

By Dec. 1, 1940, the cumulative 
amount of loans insured since the in- 
ception of the FHA in June, 1934, was 
$4,076,265,000. Thirteen million per- 
sons are now living in dwellings built, 
purchased or improved through FHA- 
insured loans. In 1940 revenues ex- 
ceeded operating expenses of $13,267,- 
000 by $8,109,000. 


The FHA reported that there has 
been an unbroken trend, year after 
year, toward lower-price homes. The 


average valuation of new homes on 
which mortgages were accepted for in- 
surance in 1940 was $5,059. This com- 


pares with $5,245 in 1939; $5,334 in 
1938; $5,524 in 1937, and $5,625 in 
1936. About 85 per cent of the new 


housing started under the FHA pro- 


gram since the summer of 1940 has 
been in important defense industry 
areas. 

FHA mortgage insurance’ under 


Title VI of the National Housing Act 
the Defense Housing Insurance Sec- 
tion added by Congress early in 1941 
has already accounted for several thou- 
sand new homes and will shortly re- 
sult in a total production of more than 
25,000 dwelling units located in these 
designated defense housing areas. On 
the other hand, FHA home mortgage 
insuring operations under the regular 
of the National Housing Act 
have continued undiminished and have 
accounted for the largest part of the 
increase thus far registered over 1940. 


sections 


Real Estate 


Figures quoted for the number of 
real estate firms in the United States 


vary greatly. From the number of 
real estate licenses (in states having 
license laws) it is estimated by the 


National Real Estate Journal that there 
are more than 200,000 people engaged 
in the business. Many are associated 
with real estate organizations, but the 
number includes many free-lance or 
part-time brokers, even attorneys li- 
censed to accept commissions. Other 
estimates indicate that only 40,000 have 
business telephones. 

It has been calculated that some 10,- 
000 real estate organizations do 90 per 
cent of the business, including broker- 
age, building and management of 
homes, apartments and store buildings. 
There are 14,859 members of the Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate 
Boards (members being designated as 
Realtors). Membership is commonly 
by individuals, not by firms. 

Real estate organizations engage in 
a wide variety of activity, covering 





virtually every phase of the shelter in- 
dustry—building all types of structures 
(principally homes, apartments and 
store buildings), subdivision and land 
development, building and property 
management, sales, leasing, financing, 
appraising, insurance, even farm man- 
agement and sales. 

The National Real Estate Journal 
emphasizes that the activities of real 
estate companies differ considerably at 
different stages of the real estate and 
building cycle. Real estate is inher- 
ently a business of ups and downs, and 
activity of men in it vary with condi- 
tions. As this familiar and very regu- 
lar building cycle approaches a peak, 
real estate organizations engage in 
widespread activity: building and sell- 
ing all manner of buildings, subdividing 
and developing new land, financing and 
sale of property. In leaner years (1932- 
1936, for example) activity turns more 
to management, leasing, refinancing, 
and the like. It is important, therefore, 
to consider real estate activity in rela- 
tion to the building cycle. 

Currently the cycle is well along on 
an upward sweep, and real estate or- 
ganizations are broadening their ac- 
tivity. The present situation is given 
something like this: Approximately 89 
per cent of real estate firms are sales 
organizations; 50 per cent build homes, 
apartments, or stores; 78 per cent man- 
age buildings of the same type; 62 per 
cent do mortgage financing; 72 per cent 
do appraising. 

The group building residential struc- 
tures represent the type of builder now 
known as “operative builders.” They 
build homes in quantity on a speculative 
basis. They find the greatest building 
activity when rents, sales, and con- 
struction reach substantial figures. As 
the building cycle reaches a peak, as 
much as 80 per cent of new homes are 
built for sale, as distinguished from 
homes built for individuals. 

Subdivisions are planned and devel- 
oped by real estate companies in readi- 
ness for building and occupancy. Their 
activities embrace the building of 
streets, laying of sewers, water and gas 
mains, provision of street lighting and 
electric wiring. Trees and shrubs are 


planted. Sometimes parks and golf 
courses are included. 
Subdividers build stores to assure 


shopping facilities for the home owner 

The National Association of Real Es 
tate Boards reported that purchase of 
home sites during the first half of 1941 
was at the rate of 3.63 lots per 1,000 
population, 26 per cent ahead of dwell 
ing construction. The subdivision mar 
ket was more active than in 1940 in 61 
per cent of the cities surveyed. Th 
Southeast region, with an average ot! 
11 lots purchased per 1,000 population, 
led all others. 

In the largest cities, lot sales lagge« 
behind dwelling construction and the 
latter ran under the national average 

Defense activity appeared to have lit 
tle reflection in demand for business 01 
office space. Central business rents ad 
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vanced in 29 per cent of the cities. The 
survey said that in some defense areas 
new building or remodeling of business 
structures has outrun business expan- 
sion. In defense areas, 62 per cent of 
the cities reported normal balance, 12 
per cent a shortage, and 26 per cent 
an over-supply. 

The survey outlined 
trends: 

1. Inereasing absorption of dwell- 
ing space, particularly in those areas 
Presidentially-designated as defense 


these salient 


areas. 

2. Practically universal rise in resi- 
dential construction costs. 

3. Rise in residential rents, but one 
in which 62 per cent of all cities re- 
porting and in 59 per cent of defense 
area cities is still insufficient to justify 
residential building for investment at 
today’s construction costs. 

4. A tremendously significant shift 
of the great volume of present-day 


home building to the $3,000-$4,500 
price range, with the under-$3,000 


house already the commonest type of 
construction in 7 per cent of the cities, 
a development of great importance 
both to defense housing and to the 
future of American cities. 


Commercial Buildings 

The 1935 Census of Business report- 
ed 9,061 office buildings in cities of 10,- 
000 and up. Despite the lapse of time, 
it is doubtful if the number has 
changed greatly. 

Office buildings, while an important 
segment of the field, constitute only a 
fraction of the total in number. Real 
Estate Record & Builders’ Guide 
places the national total at 800,000, 
with about one-fifth situated in New 
York City. 

The volume of purchases is illustrat- 
ed by the case of one Manhattan real 
estate firm which manages 91 office 
buildings, 270 loft buildings, 99 apart- 
nent houses and 26 dwellings. This 
ompany’s annual requirements _in- 
clude: 75,000 tons of coal, 3,000,000 
allons of fuel oil, 5,000 gallons of 
vlinder and engine oil, 85,000 pounds 

' soap, 20,000 pounds of marble clean- 
ng powder, 15,000 pounds of dust 

oths, 10,000 mops and hair brooms. 

Modernization accounts for a major 

rtion of building equipment sales in 

1e New York market. Most building 
odernization work is done under real 
tate management company §super- 
sion. Data published in Real Estate 

ecord & Builders’ Guide show a 1940 

lume of $37,719,859 in plans filed for 

alteration and modernization of 

w York buildings. 


suilding Maintenance 

Under normal conditions about $750,- 
0,000 is spent annually for replace- 
nt of equipment and remodeling of 
mmercial buildings. The average life 
office and apartment buildings has 
en found to be thirty to forty years. 
mpetition of newly constructed build- 
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$ 74,572,625 

WILL BE SPENT FOR OFFICE AND 
COMMERCIAL BUILDING 

\ MODERNIZATION IN 194] 
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ings necessitates replacements and re- 
modeling at definite intervals. 

Quoted below are figures taken from 
the 1938-39 record of a typical 20-story 
office building (320,000 sq. ft.) in the 
Grand Central Zone in New York City. 
They illustrate day by day maintenance 
expenses with no major alteration work 
included. 

ROUTINE SUPPLY PURCHASES 


Lamps nae Terr TTT 
Toilet paper 810 
Uniforms 1,217 
Gloves “ — 163 
Mops . . 115 
Oil soap . . 291 
Polish ice 135 
Cheese cloth and flannel . , 285 
Other cleaning supplies 44 
Miscellaneous ° 757 
All purchases under $25.00 268 

Total . ee ; atid bebe $5,400 

REPAIRS AND REPLACEMENTS 

Hardware and metal work : $1,400 
Waterproofing ae 310 
Elevator supplies and repairs.... 1,180 
oe ‘ 270 
Shades . ‘ ; : 75 
Decorating and painting : 7.500 


Partitioning swee 
Electrical equipment, supplies 


who toe 


Plumbing and heating 150 
Paint, varnishes (not complete) 1,560 
Miscellaneous . 1,700 
All purchases under $50 735 
Total $22 000 
Grand total $27,400 


Distribution of Building 
Materials and Supplies 
Building Supply News reports a 
steady evolution among dealers in the 
field of building materials, a fact some- 
times lost sight of because of the use 
of “lumber dealer” as a generic term 
to describe all types of material dealers. 
It is pointed out that there are about 
1,500 exclusive lumber dealers and 


about the same number of building 
supply dealers (those who handle such 
items as cement, lime, plaster, drain 
tile, brick, ete., and no lumber) and 
that each of these groups is largely 
located in big cities. 

However, about 22,000 of the dealers 
in building materials are handling a 
complete line of both lumber and other 
types of building products and properly 
salled lumber and building material 
dealers. 

According to the “Survey of Busi- 
ness Trends,” published by Dunn & 
Bradstreet, the lumber and building 
material dealer ranks seventh in total 
sales among 34 leading independent re- 
tail trades with a total of $1,229,000,- 
000 for 1939. 

The lumber and building material 
dealer ranks fourth among these 34 
retail trades in annual volume per 
dealer. Lumber and building material 
dealers averaged $53,500 in sales for 
1939 and were exceeded only by motor 
vehicle dealers, department stores and 
mail-order houses. 

Virtually all of the building products 
and building specialties that go into 
home construction and home mainte- 
nance are sold by lumber and building 


material dealers. 

$250,000,000 of lumber 

125,000,000 of millwork 
85,000,000 of paint and varnish 
75,000,000 of cement 
25,000,000 of gypsum products 
34,000,000 of wallboards and insulation 
20,000,000 of clay products 
65,000,000 of asphalt roofing 


In addition to this they sold more 
than $500,000,000 worth of other build- 
ing specialties, ranging from builders’ 
hardware, and fencing, and sheet metal 
products, to screens, window glass, 
glass block, weather strip, etc., etc. 

Lumber and building material deal- 
ers have become the local center for 
building operations. Each dealer works 
with a group of building contractors 
which will run from five or six in 
smaller communities to several hundred 
in larger communities, the generally 
accepted average being ten active con- 
tractors per dealer. 

In his operations, the dealer occupies 
the position of consultant to the owner 
or prospective owner and is an active 
collaborator with his building contrac- 
tors. In some cases, the dealer will 
take the entire responsibility for a con- 
tract, will maintain an architectural 
department of his own, will assist in 
obtaining the necessary financing, and 
supervise construction throughout the 
job. In other cases, he will take care 
of the sale to the point of the making 
of a contract and will then call in the 
contractor chosen by the owner or the 
prospective owner. In all cases, what- 





New York City Buildings, Divided by Kind 


Manhattan Bronx Brooklyn Queens Richmond City Total 


Walk-up apartments 39,542 7,261 64,428 12,433 530 134,194 
Elevator apartments 3,532 1,223 1,252 481 11 6,499 
Hotels 129 2 18 46 18 ‘543 
Store buildings 1,390 2.557 3.064 2,920 709 10,640 
Loft buildings 7,616 18 593 23 10 8,290 
Office buildings 1,132 61 246 193 48 1,680 

Total buildings 93,641 21,152 69,631 16,096 1,326 161,846 


25, 1941 


Real Estate Record & Builders’ Guide 
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ever the extent of responsibility he 
undertakes, the dealer is obviously an 
influential factor in the selling of build- 
ing materials. 

In a recent survey, Building Supply 
News reports that 71.3 per cent of the 
dealers replying indicated that an archi- 
tect specified the materials in less than 
10 per cent of the new construction 
jobs they sold and 81.3 per cent said 
that an architect specified the materials 
in less than 10 per cent of the mod- 
ernization and repair jobs they sold. 

The dealer is also a heavy user of 
such equipment as storage bins, port- 
able conveyors, cranes, truck mounted 


concrete mixers, trucks, bucket eleva- 
tors, gravity roller conveyors, and 
office equipment. The National Motor 


Truck analysis made in 1929 by Gen- 
eral Motors Truck Company showed an 
average of about eight trucks in use 
per dealer. Increasing volume of sales 
and low replacement of truck equip- 
ment during the early and middle ’30’s 
indicate a heavy prospective market 
among dealers. 

The need for the equipment enumer- 
ated above is indicated by the tre- 
mendous tonnage of building material 
handling by dealers in normal years. 
The annual volume handled by such 
dealers as compiled by Building Supply 


Vews follows: 
Tons 

Lumber ifeet) 10.000 000 
Gravel 35,593,320 
Clay products 13,000,000 
Sand 46,832,520 
Crushed stone 12,461,728 
Lime products » 000.000 
c‘oal 13,440,000 
Hollow tile 921,316 
Common brick, thousands 1,327,298 
Face brick, thousands 490,592 
Prepared roofing quares 9 356.867 


Installment selling in the building 
industry has brought about certain 
important changes in dealer opera- 
tions. With reference to new building, 
this is best exemplified by what deal- 
ers call selling the “packaged home,” 
meaning the sale of the complete 
and all its materials by the 
who is set up render this 


home 
aeale to 
complete service. 

The 1939 Census Business 
this of of 
lumber and building materials dealers: 
Independents had 76.5 per cent of the 


of 
operations 


rave 


analysis 25,067 


establishments and 79.6 per cent of 
sales; chains had 22.1 per cent of the 
stores, 20.0 per cent of sales: other 
types had 0.4 per cent of establish- 
ments, 0.4 per cent of sales. In 1935 
independents did 75.6 per cent of the 
business, chains getting 23.9 per cent. 
Associations 

American Institute of Architects, 
The, 1741 New York Ave. N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

Associated General Contractors of 
America, Inc., 227 Munsey Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 

National Association of Building 


Owners and Managers, 134 S. La Salle 
St., Chicago. 

National Association of Real Estate 
22 W. Monroe St., Chicago. 


Boards, 
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Sales of Building Material Dealers, Lumber Yards 


Building Material Dealers 


No 
Alabama 59 
Arizona .. 10 


Arkansas 34 
California 441 
Colorado 35 
Connecticut 56 
Delaware 14 
District of Columbia 17 
Florida 68 
Georgia 103 
Idaho 7 
Illinois 262 
Indiana 154 
lowa 74 
Kansas 58 
Kentucky 73 
Louisiana 43 
Maine ees 54 
Maryland 58 
Massachusetts 132 
Michigan 223 
Minnesota 76 
Mississippi 27 
Missouri 80 
Montana 17 
Nebraska . 32 
Nevada 5 
New Hampshire 17 
New Jersey 130 
New Me x1ico 23 
New York 420 
North Carolina 98 
North Dakota 6 
Ohio 404 
Oklahoma 36 
Oregon 65 
Pennsylvania 349 
Rhode Island 30 
South Carolina 45 
South Dakota ll 
Tennessee 62 
Texas 11% 
Utah 1% 
Vermont 18 
Virginia 79 
Washington o4 
West Virginia 73 
Wisconsin 131 
Wyoming ‘ 

1.441 


I Ss 





Lumber Yards 
Sales Sales 
(000) No (000) 
$ 2,852 125 $ 5,968 
655 91 6,398 
1,375 252 9,844 
33,685 1,232 105,831 
1,836 305 14,697 
6,882 154 19,652 
573 34 3,276 
2.643 15 5,089 
4,584 269 22,176 
5,908 183 12,359 
138 168 &,309 
19,976 1,178 73,597 
5,608 671 39,357 
4,118 1,091 52,593 
2,663 860 22,115 
4.781 303 15,207 
3,424 240 19,510 
1,580 149 5,059 
6,120 122 13,045 
7,526 307 32,436 
16,228 739 65,735 
4,802 998 44,691 
1,467 149 8,176 
5,143 744 30,989 
746 207 8,843 
924 620 
175 30 
1,680 53 
10.316 
991 
29.999 1, 
6,659 
183 
24,962 
2 450 
2.849 9.990 
14,492 51.062 
2.340 6,844 
2 918 7,570 
195 10,281 
5,061 14,194 
6,081 aan 96,987 
960 6,69 
629 2,018 
6.706 12,661 
4,552 16,818 
3.965 8,187 
7,729 40,66 
213 4,957 


20,621 


$1,196,817 


1939 Census of Business 


$281,642 





Independent lumber and building materials dealers reporting to the Bureau of the 
Census had a gain of 10 per cent in sales for 1940; for the first half of 1941, 22 per cent 
over the same 1940 period 

in the form of advertising. Prepared 


Available Market Data 
Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be had 
direct from the publishers, or through INDUS- 
TRIAL MARKETING. 


Sell as You've Never Sold Before. 
A file style brochure dealing 
buying practices of home builders and 
explaining the function of Home Own- 
ers’ Catalogs. Results of a survey to 
determine home builders’ responsive- 
ness to advertising of building mate- 
rials and equipment are presented. 


with 


Outlook, 1941. 

The annual forecast of construction 
activity issued by the Statistical and 
Research Division, F. W. Dodge Cor- 
poration, with breakdown by kinds of 
construction and comparison with 1939 
and 1940 figures. Data on major classi- 
shown for the last seven 


Construction 


fications are 
years. 
The Residential Building Market. 

A presentation analyzing the residen- 
tial building market and discussing five 
major groups active in the field, how 
they operate, and what interests them 


by Operative Builder and Contractor. 


The War, The Building Boom and You: 
Business 
This booklet by Pencil Points dis- 
cusses the soaring building line and ex- 
tends some advice on how to prolong it. 


Seeing the Building Industry Through 
the Lumber and Building Material 
Dealer’s Eyes. 

This booklet presents a breakdown of 
the building market by types of con- 
struction, discusses the building mate- 
rial dealer’s relation to it and suggests 
how dealer advertising should be 
directed. Prepared by Building Supply 
News. 


How Manufacturers’ Catalogs Can Be 
Made More Useful. 


Some valuable information gained 
from field research as to what buyers 
want to find in catalogs designed for 
their use. Suggestions are divided un 
der catalog content and catalog format 
illustrated with typical examples. Scores 
of catalog cover designs are shown ir 
the list of 1,268 prefiled catalogs in 
cluded in Sweet's Catalog File, whic! 
is part of the book. 
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Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30. 1941.] 


ARCHITECTURAL 
Architect and Engineer, 68 Post St., San 


Francisco. Published by Architect and 
Engineer, Inc. Est. 1905. Subscription, 
$3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7x10. Published 18th. Forms close 3 
weeks preceding. N. I. A. A. statement 
on request. Circulation (Publisher’s 
Statement), 3,012. Agency discounts, 
15-0 Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$150.00 $ 85.00 $ 50.00 
6 125.00 72.50 40.00 
12 110.00 65.00 35.00 
Color, $30; bleed, 10%. 


The Architectural Foram, Time and Life 
Bldg., Rockefeller Center, New York. 
Published by Time, Inc. Est. 1892. Sub- 


scription, $4. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 8th. Forms close 
lst Agency discounts, 15-2. N. 1 A. A 


statement on request. Member A. B. P. 
Circulation (ABC), 39,617; (gross), 43,108, 
Architects and engineers, 28%; drafts- 
men, 5%; students, 4%: contractors, 
builders and realty, 30%; building mate- 
rial dealers, 9%; bankers, building and 
loan, insurance and public officials, 8%; 
others, 16% Rates- 
Times 1 Page 

1 $440.00 

6 420.00 
12 400.00 
5% discount on 18 
12% % discount on 
18, 17%% discount 
within one year 
non-standard color, 

For additional 
Architectural Record, 
American Architect and Architecture, 119 
W. 40th St.. New York Published by F 
W. Dodge Corp. Est. 1891. Subscription, 
$3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10 
Published ist. Forms close 10th preced- 
ing Agency discounts, 15-2 N. I. A. A. 
statement on request Member A. B. P. 


% Page 4% Page 
$255.00 $145.00 
240.00 135.00 
225.00 125.00 
10% discount on 24, 
36, 15% discount on 
on 60 pages or more 
Standard color, $100; 
$120; bleed, 10% 
data see pages 84-85 


combined with 


Circulation (ABC), 19,081; (gross), 20,- 
Sil. Architects and engineers, 66%; 
draftsmen, 9%; students, 4%: libraries, 
colleges and schools, 7%: builders, con- 
tractors and realty, 6% others, 8&% 
Rates 
Times 1 Page \% Page 4 Page 
1 $325.00 $180.00 $100.00 
ti 300.00 165.00 90.00 
12 275.00 150.00 80.00 
IS pages in 1 year, 5% from 12 time rate: 
-4 pages in 1 year, 10% from 12 time 
rate. Color—one extra color, $85: bleed. 


For additional data see pages 84-85 


Architecture and Design, 52 Vanderbilt 


Ave., New York. Published by Architec- 
tural Catalog Co., Ine Est. 1937 Sub- 
scription, $8 Trim size, 10x13 Type 
page, 8x11 Published 10 times a vear. 
Forms close 15th preceding Agency dis- 
count 15-2 Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 900 gross Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
l $160.00 * 95 00 $ 50.00 
{ 135.00 80.00 42.50 
Building Types, a section of “Architec- 
tural Record,” reprinted as a separate 
nagazine and distributed to owners of 
projected buildings, 119 W. 40th St.. New 
Yor K Published by F. W. Dodge Corp 
Trim size, 8%x11% Type page, 7x10 
Oontinuous’ distribution Forms close 
l5th preceding Agency discount, 15-2 
Circulation (Publisher’s Stateme nt), 
000 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
*] $ 60.00 * 40.00 $ 30.00 
*6 55.00 35.00 25.00 
°12 50.00 30.00 20.00 


*Number of insertions in 
Record” determines the 
ate earned 


“Architectural 
“Building Types” 


California Arts & Architecture, 3305 
Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. Pub- 
ished by Western States Pub. Co Est 
911 Subscription, $2.50 Type page, 
‘4%4x11%. Published 1st. Forms close 
Oth Agency discounts, 15-2 Circula- 
ion (Sworn), Dec., 1940, 11,480; (gross), 
11.800. Rates 
Times 1 Page le Page 4% Page 
1 $175.00 $100.00 $ 55.00 
6 150.00 80.00 50.00 
12 130.00 70.00 410.00 


‘olors, $25; bleed, $5 
onstrretion Methods. 
: ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION. ) 
Construction News Bulletin, 3103 
ldg., Seattle, Wash Published by 
ifile Builder & Engineer, Ine. Est 


(see 

Arcade 
Pa- 

1902. 


Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 7%x10. Published 3rd Sat- 
urday. Forms close 1 week preceding. 


Agency discount, 15-0. Circulation 
(Sworn) Dec., 1940 (gross), 1,470. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $105.00 $ 57.50 $ 31.50 
6 75.00 41.00 22.50 
12 65.00 35.50 19.50 
24 60.00 33.00 18.00 
36 55.00 30.50 16.50 
Color rate, $25; bleed rate, 15%. 
Landscape Architecture, 9 Park St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Est. 1910. Published by Pub- 
lication Board, American Society of 
Landscape Architects. Subscription, $3. 
Type page, 7x9%. Published quarterly, 
Jan Forms close ist preceding month. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 $ 17.50 
4 45.00 27.00 15.75 
Liturgical Arts, 300 Madison Ave., New 
York. Published by Liturgical Arts So- 
ciety, Inc. Est. 1931. Subscription, $2. 
Type page, 7x10. Trim size, 9x12. Pub- 
lished quarterly, 15th Feb., May, Aug. 
and Nov. Forms close Ist Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 


Statement), 1,700. Rates- 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $250.00 $125.00 $ 62.50 
4 200.00 100.00 50.00 
Color, $100 extra. 
Northwest Architect, 2642 University 
Ave., St. Paul. Published by Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co Est. 1936. Subscription, $1. 
Trim size, 8%xll'e. Type page, 7x10 
Published bi-monthly, Ist Forms close 
20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Publisher's Statement), 1,551 Rates- 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 $ 20.00 
6 50.00 27.50 15.00 
Standard color, $15; bleed, 10% extra. 


Pencil Points, 330 W. 42nd St., New York. 
Published by Reinhold Pub. Corp. Est 
1920. Subscription, $3 Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Type page, 7x10 Published Ist 
Forms close 15th N.1L.A.A. statement on 
request. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu- 
lation (ABC), 21,707; (gross), 23,194, 
Architects and engineers, 51%; drafts- 
men, 24%; students, 10%; libraries and 
colleges, 4%; others, 11%. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 

l $270.00 $140.00 

6 260.00 135.00 

12 250.00 130.00 
Standard color, $80; bleed, $25. 

For additional data see page 87. 
Pennsylvania Architect and Engineer, 
1530 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. Pub- 
lished by Building News Publishing Co. 
Est. 1940 Official publication of Pa 
Ass'n of Architects and Pa. Society of 
Professional Engineers Subscription, 
$1.50. Trim size, 7%x10. Type page, 9x 
12 Published 5th. Forms close Ist 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Pub- 


% Page 
$ 73.00 
70.00 
68.00 


lisher’s Statement), 1,872. Architects, 

61%; engineers, 39%. Rates- 

Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $100.00 $ 50.00 $ 25.00 
8 70.00 40.00 2° 00 
12 60.00 32.00 17.00 


Color and bleed rates on request. 
Specification Record, 134 N. La Salle St., 
Chicago. Published by Specification Rec- 
ord, Ine Est. 1923. Free (controlled) 
Trim size, 8%x11. Type page, 6%x9. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Pub- 
7.500. Rates—1 


lisher’s Statement), page, 
$250; 2 pages, $175; 3 pages, $175: addi- 
tional pages, $125. 

Sweet's Catalog File, Architectural, 119 
W. 40th St.. New York Compiled and 
distributed by Sweet's Catalog Service, 
division of F. W. Dodge Corporation. Est 


1906. A file of manufacturers’ catalogs, 
used as a source of buying information 
by architects, engineers, general build- 
ing contractors, and other important 
specifiers and buyers of building prod- 
ucts. Lent to qualified offices for one 
year. Trim page size, §%x1l. Issued in 
late fall. No agency discount No cash 
discount Standard combination allow- 


ance to clients who distribute catalogs 
also in Sweet's Catalog File for Builders. 
Distribution, 14,500. Firms of: Archi- 
tects, 44%; architects and engineers, 4%: 
architects and contractors, 2%; archi- 
tects, engineers and contractors, 1%; en- 
gineers. 2%; engineers and contractors, 
1%; general contractors, 31%; architects 
and engineers in Government or corpora- 
tion employ, 15% There are ten stand- 
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ard sizes for catalogs filed in Sweet's, 
ranging from 2 pages to 36 pages 
Charges for complete service—including 
catalog design, printing, filing and dis- 
tribution — uniform-style catalogs: 2- 
page unit, $425; 4-page unit, $700. Cover 


catalogs, of 8 pages or more including 
one extra color on first and ‘ast (cover) 
pages and special typography: 8-page 


catalog, $1,200; 12-page catalog, $1,600; 
16-page catalog, $2,100; 24-page catalog, 
$3,100. Charges for other sizes, on re- 
quest. Branch offices in Boston, Buffalo, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh 
and St. Louis. 

For additional data 


CANADA 


Journal Royal Architectural Institute 
of Canada, 57 Queen St., West, Toronto 


see pages 80-81. 


Published by J. F. Sullivan. Est. *926 

Subscription, $3. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 

lished Ist. Forms close 20th Agency 

discount, 15%. Circulation (Publisher's 

Statement), 1,040. Rates— 

Times Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 
6 70.00 37.50 22.50 
2 65.00 35.00 20.00 


Color, $20 add'l. 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


American Builder and Building Age 
(general edition), 105 W. Adams St., Chi- 
cago. Published by Simmons-Boardman 
Pub, Corp. Est. 1879. Subscription, $2 
Trim size, 8%xl1l%*. Type page, 7x10 
Published ist. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 N.LA.A. statement on 
request. Member A.B.P. Circulation 


(gross), 71,987. Construc- 
professional group, 4%; 
distributors, 17%; 


(ABC), 69,599; 
tion group, 66%; 
real estate group, 4%; 


others, 9% Published in two sections; 
General Edition and Dealer Distribution 
Section When both editions are used, 


rate in each section is determined by to- 
tal space used in both sections within 
one year—i. e., 12 pages used in each 
section earns the 24-page rate in each 


section. Rates—general edition: 

Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $600.00 $300.00 $150.00 
3 550.00 275.00 137.50 
6 525.00 262.50 132.00 
12 500.00 250.00 125.00 

Standard color—$100; bleed, $50, page 


minimum. 


For additional data see page 74 


American Builder and Building Age 
Dealer Distribution Issue (See Lumber.) 


American Roofer and Siding Contractor, 


425 Fourth Ave., New York Published 
by Harris-Fox-Hoffman Corp. Est. 1910 
Subscription, $2 Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7x10. Published on the 10th. Forms 
close Ist Agency discount, 15-2 Cir- 
culation (Publisher's Statement), net 
paid, y ty yf F- free (controlled), 700; 
gross, 4,000. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $120.00 $ 75.00 $ 60.00 
6 100.00 60.00 50.00 
12 90.00 55.00 15.00 


American Savings and Loan News, 22 FE 


12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by 
American Savings and Loan News Pub 
Co Est. 1880. Subscription, $4. Type 
page, 5% x9 Published Ist Forms close 
5th preceding Agency discount, 15-2 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page %4 Page 
$200.00 $110.00 $ 60.50 
6 175.00 96.25 53.00 
12 150.00 82.50 15.50 
Apartment Journal, 417 S. Hill St., Los 
Angeles, Calif. Published by Apt. Ass'n 
of Los Angeles County, Inc. Est. 1918 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, &%x11% 
Type page, 75/16x9% Published Ist 
Forms close 15th Agency discounts 
15-2 Circulation (Swern), De 1940 
2.414; (gross), 5,012. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 35.00 
6 90.00 50.00 30.00 
12 80.00 45.00 25.00 
Standard color, $25. 
Bricklayer, Mason and Plasterer, 815 
Fifteenth St... N. W Washington, D. C 
Est. 1898. Free (controlled). Type page, 
7x10 Published 15th Forms close 10th 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Rates—F lat, 1 
page, $300.00; % page, $175.00; 4 page, 
$100.00; % page, $60 
Color rates on request 
Builders’ Guide, 1530 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Published by Building News 
Pub. Co. Est. 1884 Subscription, $10 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7%x10. Pub- 
lished Wednesday, Forms close Monday 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Pub- 
lisher’s Statement), 5.000 Rates 
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rimes l Page % Page % Page 
l $ 40.00 $ 22.00 $ 13.00 

7 60.00 200.00 180.00 
1.000.00 150.00 200.00 


Bullding Contractors Forum, 1206 Maple 





Ave Los Angels Calif ul shed by 
Busines Publications In Est 1f 
ree (controlled) rrin ize, 9%x12 
cy pe page Mw xill Published 
Forn close 15th \gency discount 
Circulatior (I bl h s State 
eT ) >» 200 re is Rates 
hift l Pag Page 4 Pag 
2 j T : x TT . ‘7 ) 
‘ ] i x 1” “ 
] hy ¥ “ 
( or . bleed, 1 


BRulldings and Building Management, 13° 


\. Clark Bt Chicago. Published by Por 
ter-Langtry Co est. 1906 Subscriptior 
$ l m size x Type page ixlt 
Published monthly n ist, plus additional 
le lan l6th. Forms close ot Agency 
! nt 15 Circulation (ABC), 2,904; 
ere 3,640, Building whe! and 
imag A ; mfr thers i 
Rat 
I ‘ l Page Lae \% Page 
l $210.01 ; 0.00 $ 70.00 
; 1s i ie ood 
148.00 x4 sk O00 


Products, 461 &t) Ave New 
ished by Thoma Pub. Co. Est 

ontrolled) rim ize Sx1l 
v De Txt Published bi-monthly, 
lar ket Mar Apr Ma June July 
l Published 


Building 
York. Pub 





t ot first ! mitt orn close Oth 
mi th preceding i iT Agency di 
int l N.LA.A,. statement on re 
tu t ‘ ula (Swern), average 
ontrolled 20,446; tota dist 30,010, 
Architect el ineers l builders, cor 
tract | i ‘ ute | build 
upDI 14 othe Rate 
lime , a Unit % Pag Ur 
She Mt >. “ 
64 0 
‘ ‘ ! ) 
l 60.0 0 
HRullding Reporter, Tin ind Life Bldg 
: kefellet nt New Yor Published 
t the Archite ira Forun Division of 
rin Live I ’ Fre (controlled) 
Published 15th. F . close st Avency 
il i l Circulatior Sent eacl 
th without charge ‘ 60 leadi: 
lid ‘ prot i i (juarant at 
‘ ” architec 100 er ineer 
| 0 i ft ! 0 t ictor ina 
builder 1,500 realty, 4 0) mat | dea 
I I ur i ! s Rate 1/9) 
is init ( x4% ) t ne so oo 
in sur 6 tir =X TD ; ft s 
$80.¢ tin $ in b< Foru i 
‘ ; er $ ‘ } ‘ 7 ) times 
‘vi TD ‘ tir an i ; j ‘ a) ( 
he Forun uivert I i i or 
i Ku I Re ter at the pre 
r i rat ‘ ‘ page t? 
\ I ee ira I } j t) in ‘ 
ad ur 
BRullding Witness, 6°25 Lroadwa Cineir 
nat ©. Published b The Building Wit 
‘ ul ‘ I LSS Sut ripti 
i l n r x l re lige 7x1" 


(Californian Keal Estate Magazine, 
ith St.. I Ans ( f Published |! 
alifert R estate \ ! lust 1% 


I hed : ror? a th preced 
(Sworn), re 40 (gr ) BG@00,. Rates 
(Carpenter, The, I Michi St Ir 
na Ine Pu hed by I'nite 
I t ‘ rre S . | , 
f A } 881. Sul ption, $1 
is <8 Put hed monthly 
} preced re \ger I 
‘ ' “ pac a 
] : 4 . 3 
Central Constructor, The, Old ¢ 
ids y M Pub ‘ by Cer 
il brat \ i Ger al tra 
} Sy) ’ . } e te 
TY ‘ a lar 
’ ' | ‘ t Trin 
. »* ! par Sa X? 
As i ‘ (Pub 
; ay ; 4 





Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
l $ 75.00 $ 50.00 $ 25.00 
b 65.00 3.00 22? 00 
] 0.00 25 00 18.00 


Commercial Record, 7 Whitney Ave., New 





Haven, Conn Published by The Record 
Pub. Co. Est. 1880. Subscription, $6. Trim 
size, 10x14%. Type page, 8%x13%. Pub- 
lished Friday Forms close Monday pre 
ceding Agency discounts, 15-0 Circu- 
latior (Swern), ry (gross), 4,047. 
Rates 
rimes l Page % Page 4 Page 
l $ 96.00 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 
12 72.00 7.00 19.00 
if 70.00 26.00 18.00 
5 8.00 +00 15.00 


Chicago 
Corp De- 
cement 


Conerete, 400 W Madison St 
Published by Concrete Pub 
voted to all uses of portiand 


Est. 1904 Subscription, $2. Trim _ size, 
Yxile Type page, 7x10 Published Ist 
Forms close 24th N.LA.A. statement on 
request Cash discount é 10 days 
Member A.B.P Circulation (ABC), 2,426; 
(gross), 4,117. Contractors ea" engi 
neers and architects, 7 ; concrete prod 
uctS manutacturers 36 cement mfrs., 
l * libraries ind schools, 8 others 
LD Rates 
Times | Page % Page , Page 

! =] ivi * 85 O00 $ 50.00 
t 140.00 75.00 $5.00 
} nooo hb 00 36.00 
Concrete Constructior Sectior \ sec 
tion of the regular edition of Concrete 
tha Ss given additional yntrolled circu- 
ition of 7 0 pies montl rotated 
imoneg 18.424 ! rete ‘ ntractors con 
rete produs manufacturer! ind ready 
mixed neret perators Rates 
rime 1 Page % Page % Page 

l $210 $113.00 $ 67.00 
' 1s oo % oo ou 
} lt oo soo0 ooo 
Construction. 

i “ee ; ol ; i N87 \ ) 
The Construction Digest. 

i See Da STEERING CONSTI ay ) 


(wnstruction Methods, 


(See LKNGINI NG CONST CTION. ) 





Construction News Bulletin, 5105 Arcads 





Blds Seattle Wash Published by Pa 
cific Builder & Engineer, In¢ Est. 1902. 
Subscription x Trim size S44 x115 
Type page rf x10 Published 3rd Sat 
Forms close 1 week preceding Agency 
discount »-0 Circulation (Swern), De 
1v40 ts ss) 1.470, Rates 
F 4 es | Page » P ‘ , Page 
' 105 00 $ 57 ) ¢ 1.50 
‘ $1.00 2° 50 
' ' iT] Q ii 
j ao of 4 “Ho 18.00 
‘ r rate. $25: Bleed. 15 
Daily Pacifie Builder, 465 i10th St Sar 
‘rancisco, Cal Published by Stark-Ratl 
Printing & Pub. Cs Est 1890 Sub 
criptior $20 Cvpe page 14 7/16x21 
Published mornings except Sat Sun. and 
holidays Agency discounts 5-0 Cir 
itlation (Swern), 3,100. Kates inch 
27 0 inehe withir re veal Niky 500 
hes 70 1.0 } inches HO: 
cs r rate ‘ request 


Dedge Heports, ; 
Yor! Issued by the Constructio1 


Division, F. W. Dodge Corporation. Est 
LS A daily new ervice reporting to 
il ribing les organizations the names 
I ddres f owners architects er 
. rs tract engaged in new 
bu ling and « gineering plat ind proj) 
s Each ob reported progressive 
i or t x3 \%& l lividual slip vac 

é te ibscriber’s specification of 
isses and tages (Charges based « 
tory d.) R rting organiz 
t cover ‘ east ¢ Rock 
M 1ins I at direct sa smen ‘ 
t t n tiling f direct ad 
sir ’ r home 1 control of 
! ! ‘ 2 ffices ir ding cities 
} a ! a see page 7 


in Published t Kecor n Publis} 
ne ‘ Ee RRR Su pt ' : oo 
I siz x13! Type pag 8% x12 
Pul hed Saturday For close Wednes 
da Aver ‘ dis< ints 0 Circula 
tior (Publisher Stat. ent) 5 306 
Rates Oper $0 Der wate line ] 
tin $0.18 per agate lit $0.14 
per imate line 
Engineering News-tecord., 

( Se Ion } IN C“ONSTRI ‘ ) 


Engineering News-Record Construction 
Daily. oO WwW i2nd St New York, N. Y 
Issued by Business News Department 


I gir é Pa News-l ‘ a McGraw Hi 
Put hing ¢ lt A daily constru¢ 
vs ! =. a iss or r 


mail to subscribing sales organizations 


engineers and contractors Reports en 
gineers, architects and owners on pro- 
posed work, and bids asked owners and 
contractors on low bids and contracts 
awarded for engineering constructior 
$25,000-and-over in value, industria 


buildings $40,000-and-over and commer- 
cial and public buildings and housing of 


$150,000-and-over throughout the United 
States and Canada. All reports classified 
in 4 stages—proposed work, bids asked 
low bids, contracts awarded. Nine classes 
of work reported—waterworks, sewer 
bridges, earthwork and waterways 
unclassified, industrial, 
public buildings. Bids asked 
date of bids, all other re 
order 


age, 
highways, 

mercial and 
arranged by 


con 


ports arranged in geographical 
Printed in 5 columns on one side of gree: 
sheets Rates $10 per month $1 added 
for air mail delivery 


Exxeavating Engineer. 
ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION, ) 


New York 


( See 


Flooring, 45 W. 45th St Pub 


lished by Flooring Pub. Co Est. 1931 
Subscription, $1 Trim size, 9x12 Type 
page, 7x10 Published th Forms clos 
25th Agency discounts, 15-2 Circula 
tion (Publisher's Statement), paid, 2,627 
free, 2,465; gross », 092 Flooring cor! 
tractors and dealers, 93 others 7 
Rates 
Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
l $110.00 $ 65.00 $ 40.00 
fh Non Ov yo trth 32 te 
12 85 00 $7.00 "7.00 
Color rates on request; bleed, 10° extr 


Monroe St Chicag¢ 
Ass'n of Real Estate 

Subscription $2 ¢t 
Trim size 
Published lst 


Freehold, 22 W 

Published by Nat'l 
Boards Est 1937 
members, $3 to 
5 x8. Type page, 





bers 


non-me 


144 X6 % 





Forms close 20th preceding. Agency dis 
counts, 15-2 Circulation (Publisher 
Statement), 15,207; gross, 16,315. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Pag 

] $150.00 Ss 8OLOO $ 45.0 
b 140.00 75.00 TIRiL 
12 130.00 70.00 25 ai 
Color rate on request; blee« 10 


Glass Digest. 





(See CERAMICS, GLASS.) 

Income Properties, 2125 Ek Ninth St 
Cleveland, Ohio Published by Nationa 
Apartment Journal, In« Est. 1928. Sub 
scription $1 Type page 7x10 Pul 
lished Ist Forms close 20th precedins 
Agency discount 15-2 Circulatio 
(Swern), 2,000; (cross), 2.200. Rates 


Times 1 Page \% Page 4% Page 
l $100.00 = 60.00 $ 35.0 
h so 00 3.00 oof 
12 80.00 $5.00 25.01 

Standard color, $40 bleed, $15 


Home Owner's Catalogs, 119 W. 40th St 
New York Published by F. W. Dodg 
Corporation in 26 editions Two vol 
for each of 13 markets Volume A 
to home owners about to spend $4,000 t 

for construction, exclusive of land 
on homes for their own occupancy Vo 
ume B to those about to spend $6,000 « 


umes 


$6,000 


more or $4,000 or more for remodeling 
Est. 1934 Distribution free (controlled 
in 37 states east of the Rocky Mour 
tains Editions bound at frequent inter 
vals as previous editions are exhausted 
Page size of catalogs, 8%”x11” Agency 


Estimated distributior 
Volume \ 20.000: Vo 


discounts, 15-2 
for 12 months 


ume B, 30,000 wil fluctuate accordir 
to building activity Rate and informa 
tion sheet supplied on request Spa 
it \ and B editions sold singly or 


combination in editions distributed fror 


Atlanta, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Dall 
Detroit Kansas City Minneapolis, Né« 
Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, Pitt 
burgh, and St. Louis 


data see pages SU-51 


Fo additional 


Improvement Bulletin, 
ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION. ) 


Real 
Chicago 


i ™ee 
139 
Porte 


National 


Clark St 


Estate Journal, 
Published by 





Bede-Langtry Corp Sst 1910 Su 
scription, $4. Trim size xl Type pag 
7x10 Published 5th of each mot 
Forms close 5 days preceding Ager! 


Member 


S477; 


discounts, 15 A.B.P Cire 
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Three major divisions make up the 
equipment and supplies necessary to 
the administration of a modern busi- 
ness enterprise: (1) stationery and 
office supplies, (2) office furniture and 
equipment, (3) business machines and 
systems. 

Products in the first two divisions 
are distributed principally through 
office equipment dealers, more common- 
ly referred to as commercial stationers. 
The word commercial is used to avoid 
confusion with the more plentiful social 
stationer who is interested primarily in 
the stationery for the home. Business 
machines are sold largely direct in the 
more populous cities. Elsewhere, with 
some exceptions, they are sold through 
dealers. 

The most important dealer group, so 
far as volume is concerned, is the first. 
Commercial stationers sell tools for 
business. An average commercial sta- 
tioner’s stock will include more than 
5,000 items. Nearly all are for office 
use, although most commercial sta- 
tioners sell some social stationery. 

An analysis of 6,424 distributors 
made by Office Appliances showed 53 
per cent commercial stationers, 40 per 
cent office machine dealers, seven per 
cent office furniture dealers, a break- 
down which has varied little in the past 
few years. The overlapping is wide. 
Most commercial stationers sell office 
furniture and more than half of them 
sell machines. Some office machine 
dealers carry stationery in a limited 
way. In fact, some have gone through 
a process of evolution, gradually add- 
ing other lines until they have become 


first-rate stationers. A few of the 
machine dealers carry furniture. 
It is obvious that more than 7 per 


cent sell office furniture. The number 
so classified refers only to those who 
sell furniture lines and accessories ex- 
clusively and are located almost entire- 
ly in a few large cities. Most office 
furniture outside these cities is sold by 
commercial stationers. 

Among the principal divisions of the 
stationery business are fountain pens 
and pencils, loose leaf, filing systems, 


leather goods, office furniture, office 
machines, and miscellaneous items. 
Manufacturers of typewriters, dupli- 


cators, adding machine and other me- 
chanical equipment find stationers to be 
good outlets. 

Nearly all dealers in office machines 
had their start in the typewriter busi- 
ness, adding other machines as_ their 
business grew. 

Production figures on some products 
handled by stationery and office sup- 
ply dealers were as follows for 1939: 
writing ink, $2,951,000; mucilage, paste, 
and other adhesives, except glue and 
rubber cement, $4,169,000; hand 
stamps, stencils and brands, $10,811,- 
000; safes and vaults, $6,084,000; car- 
pape inked ribbons, $20,777,- 


bon and 
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000; pencils (except mechanical) and 
crayons, $15,860,000; pens, mechanical 
pencils and pen points, $24,881,000. 

About two-fifths, 43.7 per cent, of 
the pens, mechanical pencils and pen 
points were sold directly to retailers, 
while one-fifth, 20.6 per cent, went to 
wholesalers and jobbers. About one- 
sixth, 16.5 per cent, was sold through 
wholesale selling organizations oper- 
ated by manufacturers. One-tenth, 9.7 
per cent, went to commercial users. Ex- 
ports accounted for 7.2 per cent. 

There were 152 manufacturers of of- 
fice furniture in 1939, the value of their 
products being $54,750,000. These es- 
tablishments had 1,622 salaried em- 
ployes and 11,776 wage earners. Wood 
furniture accounted for $16,754,000, 
metal, $31,580,000. Chairs were worth 
$11,450,000; desks and tables, $10,968,- 
000; filing cabinets and cases, $20,617,- 
000: other, $5,299,000. 

Ninety-five establishments with 90 
per cent of the production reported 
1939 expenditures of $823,000 for plant 
and equipment, of which $577,000 was 
for new machinery and operating equip- 
ment. 

About one-third, or 35.8 per cent of 


the office furniture produced in 1939 
was sold direct to retailers and 24.5 
per cent to wholesalers and jobbers. 


Sales from producers to industrial, com- 
mercial and other users amounted to 
16.6 per cent. One-fifth was sold 
through sales organizations owned and 
operated by the manufacturers, 16.6 
per cent through their own wholesale 
branches and 2.9 per cent through their 


ers. This industry, selling largely di 
rect to the user, embraces establish 
ments primarily engaged in manufa 
ture of office and store machines, in 
cluding those for adding, calculating 
bookkeeping, billing and computing; 
typewriters, cash registers, counting 
and change-making machines; car 
punching, sorting and tabulating equip 
ment; autographic registers, duplicat 
ing machines; addressing and mailing 
machines and postal meters; and check 
writing, signing and similar machines 

Eighty-four establishments with 97 
per cent of the production reported 
1939 expenditures for plant and equip 
ment of $4,452,000, of which $3,943,000 
was for new machinery and operating 
equipment. 
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Carbon Paper & Inked Ribbon Insti- 
tute, 17 John St., New York. 

Engraved Stationery Manufacturers’ 
Association, 509 Madison Ave., New 
York. 

Greeting Card Association, 369 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York. 

Loose Leaf & Blank Book Institute, 
Inc., 342 Madison Ave., New York. 

National School Supplies and Equip- 
ment Association, 307 Palmer House, 
Chicago. 

National Stationers Association, 740 
Investment Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Office Equipment Manufacturers Ir 
stitute, 100 E. 42nd St., New York. 

Steel Furniture Institute, 604 Ches- 
ter-Ninth Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


own retail outlets. Wholesale Stationers’ Association, 
The value of office and store ma- 250 Fifth Ave., New York. 
chines produced in 1939 was $150,- Writing Paper Mfrs. Association, 122 
170,000. There were 123 manufactur- E. 42nd St., New York. 
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There is now some form of refer- 
ence publication in practically all of 
the larger and more clearly defined 
markets. Most of these are issued an- 
nually. In the industrial, trade, and 
class fields, the volume of reference 
advertising has gained rapidly in re- 
cent years. 

Reference advettising differs from 
other advertising in that it forms the 
link between the buyer and the seller 
after he becomes interested in the prod- 
uct, indicates where the product can be 
bought, how to specify, etc. 

There are four general classes of ref- 
publications: Trade directory, 
catalog, cyclopedia and 


erence 
consolidated 
buyer’s guide. 

The trade directory usually lists the 
establishments of the industry, with 
data on operations, capitalization, per- 
sonnel, etc. 

The consolidated catalog is intended 


Business Reference Publications 


to conserve time and effort for both 
buyer and seller. It consists of one or 
more bound volumes in which manufac- 
turers buy space at page rates for cata- 
log data on their products. The most 
recent development in this field is the 
inclusion of complete manufacturers’ 
catalogs in these volumes, thus reliev- 
ing the buyer of the trouble and ex- 
pense of filing manufacturers’ catalogs 
which usually come in a wide variety of 
styles and sizes and are easily mis- 
placed. 

The cyclopedia is usually a cloth 
bound volume of technical information 
essential to an industry. In the railroad 
field these are published at three-year 
intervals and show details of construc- 
tion and application and maintenance 
of all kinds of mechanical equipment. 

The buyer’s guide is a list of sources 
of supply for a given industry, listing 
all known manufacturers and supply 
houses, usually cross-indexed. 


BUSINESS REFERENCE PUBLICATIONS 


A 


A. B. C. British Columbia Lumber 
Trade Directory and Year Book. 243 
Airport Construction and Opera- 
Ce NOON 6 ctcccccccccusss 56 
American Annual of Photography 334 
American Aviation Directory..... 56 
American Bank Reporter ........ 64 
American Blue Book of Funeral 
De coceeedeceiasenn wees 204 
American Druggist Blue Price 
Book and Manufacturers’ Cata- 
Pee pei entdebea wae nh eed 149 
American Medical Directory 268 
American School and University.. 370 
Annual Financial Review 66 
Annual Shippers’ Directory . 202 
A.S.M.E. Mechanical Catalog and 
Directory 253 
B 
Bank Directory of Canada and 
Newfoundland 66 
Better Shipping Manual cia 
Building Supply News Annual 
Catalog and Directory.......95, 242 
Business Paper Edition, The Mar- 
ket Data Book 24 
Buyers’ Guide SR iaeeicenk eee 
Buyers’ Guidebook Number of 
Chemical Industries anac'ehe. ae 
Buyers Guide for Engineering and 
Industry in the Spanish-Reading 
Markets , Kea 178 
Buyers’ Market Guide & Directory 
of Infants’ & Children’s Wear.. 142 
Buyer’s Reference Number of Mill 
Supplies oees ‘ec aa 
Buying and Business Guide fo 
Heating, Air Conditioning, Sheet 
Metal & Refining Industry . 39 
C 
Candy Buyers’ Directory 133 
Canadian Service Data Book 51 


98 


‘anadian Radio Data Book (Radio 


~ 


and Electrical Sales).......... 356 
Car Builders’ Cyclopedia......... 362 
Casting Manual for Non-Ferrous 

va ier Keddudanewens 304 
Catalogo Azucaroro, El.......... 179 
Catholic Directory, The Official.. 352 
Catholic Buyers’ Guide........... 371 
Ceramic Date BOOK ....cccccecee 108 
Ceramic Trade Directory ........ 108 
Chain Store Age Directories...... 

ey re 70, 128, 142, 149, 195 
Chemical Engineering Catalog.... 118 
8 ncn dn ew we aied 390 
Chilton Automotive Buyers’ Guide 50 
Church Management ............ 394 
Coal Mining Catalogs............ 126 
Composite Catalog for Cemeteries 205 
Composite Catalog of Oil Field and 

Pipe Line Equipment.......... 322 
Concrete Industries Yearbook.... 105 
Consolidated Grain Milling Cata- 

Dt ida éen eae eee kaa eae oo 188 
Corset and Underwear Review 

Hand Book and Directory....... 390 
Crockery & Glass Journal Buyers’ 

Market Guide & Directory..... 108 
Custom House Guide............. 179 
Curtain & Drapery Buyers & 

DUOMO FUOGES on ccccuccccsss 208 

D 
Dairy Industries Catalog. . 138 


Dairy Produce Year Book........ 138 


Davison’s Directories 208, 236, 380 
Decorative Furnisher Directory 
and Buyers’ Guide............ 208 
Directorio Pan-Americano -. 179 
Directory of Forging, Stamping 
and Heat Treating Plants 306 
Directory of Iron and Steel Plants 306 


Directory of the Trailer Coach In- 
i ~ chithekee chains dhe eewa 50 
Domestic Engineering Catalog and 


Directory 39 
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Drilling Equipment Directory..... 
Drug and Cosmetic Review....... 
Drug Topics Price Book......... 


E 


Earnshaw’s Guides for Buyers.... 
Editor and Publisher’s Directories 
Educational Handbook .......... 
Electrical Contracting Buyers’ 

ae eee 


Enamel Trade Directory.......... 
Engineering Catalog 
Engineers’ Power Plant Directory 

and Buyers’ Guide............ 
Export Catalogs 


Fairchild’s Directories 


A ar ose 4th cohen en 10'e ovis aati 
Farm Implement News Buyers’ 
Ae eae ee 
Fashion Accessories Buyers’ Mar- 
tk epee 
Feed Bag Annual Red Book..... 
Food Industries Catalog and Di- 
SEE cbse tddeenicesedb ane eac 
Fraser’s Directories ............. 
vavunwkeena at 122, 308, 375, 380, 
G 
General Merchant of Canada.... 


Gift and Art Shop Buyers’ Direc- 
tory 
Gold Book Directory of the Men’s 
Apparel Reporter 
Guia Para Compradores 
Americano 


Latino- 


Handbook Butane-Propane Gases. 
Hardware Age Catalog for Hard- 

ware Buyers 
Hat Life Year Book............. 
Hayes’ Druggists’ Directory...... 
Heating, Ventilating and Air Con- 

ditioning Guide 
Highway Driver’s Official Guide. . 
Highway, Street and Airport Man- 

ual, The 


Hospital Year Book............. 


. bf, aaa 

House Furnishing Review Direc- 
ee Kiebent een ted ebwa ee eeu ews 

I 

Emaperters Guide .........ce0s- 

Industrial Marketing Market 
Data Book Number............ 

Interior Decorator Handbook.... 


International Motion Picture 


Almanac 


Jewelers’ Buyers’ Directory...... 
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BUSINESS REFERENCE PUBLICATIONS 








K 
Kelly’s Directory of Merchants, 
Manufacturers and Shippers of 
the World 
Keystone Coal Buyers’ Manual, In- 
cluding Directory of Mines..... 


eee eee eee eee eee eee 


L 


Laundry Year Book (in Nov. issue 





179 


126 


TS ee: eee 237 
Leaders of the Motion Picture In- 
GE abe wh bse rseceevncnens 311 
ee ee rer 202 
Libro Del Hospital Madero, El.... 179 
Lillie’s Coast Guide ............. 261 
Lockwood’s Directory of the Paper 
and Allied Trades ............ 330 
Locomotive Cyclopedia .......... 362 
Luggage and Leather Goods Direc- 
tory and Year Book.......see. 375 
M 
MacQuown’s Coal Directory and 
ee GOED. naccccncsdacensa 126 
MacQuown’s Buying Guide of Mine 
Supplies and Equipment....... 126 
MacLean Building Catalog....... 95 
MacRae’s Blue Book............. 252 
gS er ee 122 
Manual of Sewage Disposal Equip- 
ment and Sewer Construction... 316 
Manual of Water Works Equip- 
ment and Materials............ 316 
Manufacturing Confectioner’s Blue 
ES hh ke ar bdo a Sie 133 
Market Data Book — Consumer 
eer ee 24 
Meat Packers’ Guide, Annual.... 226 
Medical Directory of New York, 
New Jersey and Connecticut.... 271 
a Sere 126 
Metal and Non-Metallic Mining 
ert aake cae cae kee 280 
I ccd ose we wees acne 306 
Midwest Power Plant Directory... 347 
Millard’s Farm Equipment Direc- 
ME 46secbbaseabeseieiebannes 184 
Mill Supplies — Buyers’ Reference 
SD ct eiatine neha ate ewan 228 
Modern Brewery Age, 1942 Blue 
PE cain MAR beds wases canes 72 
Modern Plastics Catalog......... 336 


Meumicipanl Tndew 2... cccsceccccecs 


N 


National Directory of the Canadian 
Pulp & Paper Industries in 
Canada 

National Housewares Directory... 

National Jewelers’ Speed Book... 


317 


209 
234 


New York Maritime Register.... 260 
Notion and Novelty Review, Direc- 
tory and Year Book........... 143 
Oo 
Official Board Markets ......... 330 
Official Catholic Directory ....... 352 
Official Container Directory and 
Package Advertiser .......... 325 
Official Handbook of Textile Cor- 
BORED ccccdcscccscscncesoese 380 
Official Motor Freight Guide..... 52 
Overseas Buyers Guide for Auto- 
motive DistriWUters 2. ccccccccs 179 
P 
Packaging Catalog ............. 835 
Paper and Pulp Mill Catalog..... 330 
PEE dccctbccnewinkaswewcwn 179 
a a 330 
Petroleum Register ............. 323 
PR. wists caedeniuwhinlas 333 
Pit and Quarry Hand Book & Di- 
RE tvndndkd wiser kdenacaeee 106 
Plant Production Directory....... 255 
Plating and Finishing Guide Book 306 
Pocket List of Railroad Officials... 362 
Post’s Paper Mill Directory....... 330 
Powers Road and Street Catalog 
fe ee re 172 
Printing Year Book and Almanac. 351 
Producing Equipment Directory... 323 
Pulp and Paper Manual of Canada 331 
R 
Radio Equipment Directory....... 356 
Railway Engineering and Mainte- 
nance Cyclopedia ..........0.. 362 
Red Book Directory of Wine and 
Se MED catnesccddeeeeses 43 
ey ee 184 
Refinery Catalog ....cccecccceces 323 
Refrigerating Data Book and Cata- 
BN Sc anise 6 Wl bp areca ae ore sal oe 366 
Refrigeration and Air Conditioning 
DE Scntccudbankahebwans 40 
a RP err ee 381 
Ss 
Scarlet and Gold Annual......... 394 
Seed Trade Buyers’ Guide and Di- 
DEE. .cntbi.cvcncneneceaneek wake 187 
Sheet Metal and Warm Air Heat- 
a ee re 40 
Be GHEE wesesenscnvessens 203 
Shoe and Leather Reporter Annual 375 
Shoe and Leather Reporter “Buy- 
ers’ Guide for Latin America”... 375 
Small Homes Guide.............. 95 
Small Homes Specifiers Annual... 95 
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Soap Blue Book................-. 118 
Soda Fountain Handbook........ 70 
Source of Supply Directory...... 330 
Sporting Goods Dealers’ Trade Di- 
DOGTNET  cb.occtdsewntecdseseenys 377 
Standard Advertising Register... 25 
Standard Directory and Buyers’ 
Guide for the Hatchery and 
Poultry Supply Trade.......... 139 
Standard Rate and Data Service.. 25 
I IE in dic tcnssctentenes 40 
Sugar Reference Book and Direc- 
ST skawcwdsnsesekccannesedas 198 
Surgical Trade Buyers’ Guide.... 272 
Sweet’s Catalog Files: Arch., 93; 
Building, 95; Chem. Proc., 118; 
Eng. Constr., 173; Mech. Ind., 
ee Pe Uk. 6 ek wenewnesanen 347 
Swimming Pool Data and Refer- 
GG TEE 24 Ob cneneccsavecs 311 
T 
Telephony’s Directory of the Tele- 
SS eee 160 
Textile World Yearbook and Cata- 
eee ee eee Tree 380 
Textile World Mill Directory..... 380 
TREES COI nn cee casiivnence 311 
Thomas’ Register of American 
SOL, nico snewnwan 255, 353 
Thomas’ Wholesale Grocery and 
Kindred Trades Register....... 195 
Tourist Court Red Book.......... 225 
BOE Pee Me i 60 cccikdccsss 184 
Travel America Guide and Hotel 
Sere eT ee 
Travel Ware and Accessories Di- 
BEE. Riwanbstekevaden ded eae 375 
U 
Universal Photo Almanac........ 334 
Ww 
Walden’s A. B. C. Guide......... 331 
Water Works and Sewerage Con- 
vention and Reference Data Edi- 
Pk  dbercndeacantiwaneeaeans's 317 
Welding Encyclopedia .......... 388 
West Coast Lumberman’s Statis- 
tical Review and Directory of 
the Western Timber Industries. 243 
Wire and Wire Products Buyers’ 
Guide and Year Book of the 
WG AMUSED. ciccsccscenc 308 
Where to Buy in Los Angeles.... 390 
Who Makes It and Where........ 97 
Who’s Who in The Hatchery World 139 
Women’s Wear Daily Blue Book 
a, ea 
Wrigley’s Hotel Directory....... 225 































Canada 


(See also Exports and Imports) 


The area of the Dominion of Canada 
is 3,694,863 square miles, 22.2 per cent 
the 3,022,387 the 


above occupied by 
Continental United 


States. Canada’s 
population, however, is only 11,315,000, 
or 8.5 per cent of that of the United 
States. Experts believe that this situa- 
tion will take a change for the better 
in the post-war era, when thousands of 
European families are expected to im- 
migrate to Canada seeking the new op- 
portunities offered by its rich soil and 
almost unlimited natural resources. 

While the last Canadian Census of 
Business was in 1930, official 1938 esti- 
mates of retail sales were $2,404,756,- 
000, or $244 per capita. This compares 
with $319 for the United States in 1939. 

The Canadian 1938 total was divided 
as follows: 

Apparel, $176,962,000; building ma- 
terials, $123,572,000; furniture § and 
household group, $78,213,000; restau- 
rants, cafeterias and eating places, 
$50,176,000; farmers’ supplies, $43,- 
024,000; coal and wood stores, $77,060,- 
000; drug stores, $68,164,000; jewelry 
stores, $21,382,000; government liquor 
stores, $77,298,000; office, school and 
store supplies, $17,953,000; grocery and 
combination stores, $346,397,000; 
variety stores, $52,556,000. 

Distribution of this volume by pro- 


vinces was given as follows: Prince 
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Edward Island, 0.5 per cent; Nova 
Scotia, 4.0 per cent; New Brunswick, 
3.0 per cent; Quebec, 23.3 per cent; 
Ontario, 41.0 per cent; Manitoba, 6.7 


per cent; Saskatchewan, 5.4 per cent; 
Alberta, 6.7 per cent; British Columbia, 
9.2 per cent; Yukon and Northwest Ter- 
ritories, 0.1 per cent. 

The Eastern provinces of Ontario and 
Quebec account for more than half of 
the Dominion’s population and about 65 
per cent of its sales, though they cover 
only one-third of the area. 

Distribution of the population is 
given as follows by the 1940 Canada 
Year Book: Prince Edward Island, 95,- 
000; Nova Scotia, 554,000; New Bruns- 
wick, 451,000; Quebec, 3,210,000; On- 
tario, 3,752,000; Manitoba, 727,000; 
Saskatchewan, 949,000; Alberta, 789,- 
000; British Columbia, 774,000; Yukon, 
4,000; Northwest Territories, 10,000. 

Some Canadian authorities use a net 
figure in estimating value of produc- 
tion. Among these is Canada 1941, a 
government publication, which explains 
that “by net production is meant the 
value left in producers’ hands after 
elimination of the value of materials, 
fuel and purchased electricity, and sup- 
plies consumed in the process of pro- 
duction.” 

Canada 1941 places 1938 gross pro- 
duction 





2,974,673,000. The two figures ar 
made up of the following items: 


Gross Net 
(Millions) 


Agriculturs $1,062.6 $ 742 
Forestry . . $25.0 244 
Fisheries 93.1 5 
Trapping ' 6.5 "i 
Mining . ah 653.7 74 
Electric power ‘ 144.3 142 


Primary production 
Construction ee 
Custom and repair 
Manufactures ... 3,337.7 1,428 


$2,345.5 $1,545 


Secondary production. ..$3,837.3 $1,704. 


$2,974 


Grand totals $5,431.7 


Ontario had a net 1938 production of 
$1,292,574,000; Quebec was second, wit! 
$764,190,000. 

As indicated, agriculture contribute: 
more to the wealth of the country tha: 
any industry. The gross value of agri 
cultural products in 1939 amounted to 
$1,170,943,000, with field crops account 
ing for more than half, or $634,130,000 
The wheat crop was 489,623,000 bushels 
valued at $252,779,000. The oats crop. 
amounting to 384,407,000 bushels. 
ranked second in value, $105,963,000. 

Mining is the second chief source of 
revenue, Canada leading the world i: 
production of nickel and platinum. I 
1939, production was valued at $474.- 
602,000, with Ontario accounting fo: 















at $5,431,756,000, and net at $232,520,000. The country’s minera 
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production in 1939 included: Gold, 
$105,310,000; nickel, $50,920,000; cop- 
per, $60,934,000; coal, $48,315,000; na- 
tual gas, $12,507,000; crude petroleum, 
$9,846,000; asbestos, $15,859,000; stone, 
sand, gravel and slate, $17,697,000. 

The best single export customer of 
Canada is the United States, which in 
1939 took $376 million, while selling 
$412 million. The United Kingdom is 
the second best customer, with $325 
million in 1939. Canada’s imports from 
the United Kingdom were $181 million. 
Exports to the British Empire as a 
vhole, however, were $428 million; im- 
ports, $116 million. 

As one authority pointed out, how- 


ever, the most unique feature of Cana- 


lian-American transactions is the im- 


mense tourist traffic between the two 
countries, which has no parallel else- 
where. It is the product of the 3,000 
miles of unprotected frontier, of good 
roads covering the continent, and of 
relatively high standards of living with 
the accompanying wide use of the auto- 
mobile. 

In 1938, over 4,000,000 automobiles 
entered Canada from the United States, 
their occupants spending $260 million. 
Canadians reciprocated to the extent of 
$95 million. 

The other major item in Canadian- 
United States business is the product of 
the $4,000 million American investment 
in Canada. In three recent years Can- 
ada paid U. S. investors over $200 mil- 
lion annually in interest and dividends. 
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This is more than twice the sum paid 
to British investors. 

Canada’s leading cities in population 
are: 
Population, 


City 
Montreal, Que. .. eae 818,500 
Toronto, Ont. ...... ree ... 631,000 
LU... l eee 
Winnipeg, Man. ........... ; . 215,814 
Hamilton, Ont. he cee ; 155,547 
 C. Saxaccane coos ...+ 130,600 
aes bn aaa te owe. ee 
Calgary, Alta ..... ae nai ‘ 83,407 


While the 1931 census _ indicated 
literacy of 95.74 per cent, the figure is 
even higher at present. However, the 
advertising problem is complicated by 
the fact that more than one-fourth of 
the population is of French origin. 
Slightly more than half is of British 
origin. 
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(See also Coal; Oil, Petroleum: Metal and Non-Metallic Mining) 


Cement and Quarry Products Industries 





The non-metallic minerals  indus- 
tries, exclusive of those producing fuels 
and clays which are discussed else- 
where, are defined as follows by Pit 
and Quarry: 

(1) The production of crushed stone 
(not dimension stone) ; sand and gravel, 
including industrial sand; blast fur- 
nace slag, and many other non-metal- 
lies, such as abrasives, asbestos, asphalt 
rock, barytes, basalt, bentonite, borax, 
chalk, cyanite, diatomite, feldspar, 
fuller’s earth, fluorspar, graphite, kie- 
selguhr, magnesite, marl, mica, phos- 
phate rock, pumice, riprap, rock salt, 
shale, slate, talc, travertine, etc. 


(2) The manufacture of Portland 
cement; lime; gypsum and gypsum 
products, such as plaster and wall 
board; artificial aggregate; mineral 
wool; ready-mixed concrete; lime putty; 
roofing granules; concrete products 
(blocks, bricks, joists, tiles, pipe, etc.); 
and sand-lime brick. 

According to the 1941 edition of Pit 
and Quarry Handbook, there were 5,509 
plants engaged in producing or manu- 
facturing these minerals and their 
products in the United States in 1939 
and 165 in Canada. The United States 
plants are classified by products as 
follows: 


U. S. NON-METALLIC MINERAL 


PLANTS BY PRODUCTS, 1939 

Aggregates 

Se SE ac oiecenavesenecaake 1,346 

Sand and gravel.... voce ae 

eG PY Ge nc ccencccesescons 72 
Cement 

PURGE. sénccvacese 5 cinenmd a aie eteets 165 

Se SD SNES nbs sa eccaencas 31 
Gypsum 

CL -pahtdwenenesdsessedee snag cence 55 

Gypsum products ... ; ounces 67 
St <spnnebnsianheeoe . rated ae 270 
ee wei .. 1,617 
Ready-mixed concrete ............... 593 

Net total (duplicates eliminated)... 5,509 


Plants making two or more products are 

inted separately in each group but are 
leducted in calculating the net total. 

A geographical distribution of the 
plants shows the following figures: 


U. S. NON-METALLIC MINERAL 
PLANTS BY STATES 


‘ ea f....0ClUl ee 19 
zona .. 15 New Hampshire.. .22 
RS ee 43 New Jersey ..... 159 
fornia 337 New Mexico ..... 16 
yrado 51 New York ......348 
necticut ..... 68 North Carolina... 69 
 icanasen 7 North Dakota ... 6 
t. of Columbia 15 Ohio ............. 466 
_ een 114 Oklahoma ....... 79 
Dt ktanseenan FF SAS Epeeeee 58 
Wy ia Ace is ee 16 Pennsylvania ....500 
SAR 295 Rhode Island .... 19 
ina . ..282 South Carolina... 36 
i ieuctscaacou 195 South Dakota ... 31 
sas . .-101 Tennessee ....... 113 
tucky ee ED eadbessecues 199 
siana i Seances 27 
| - 32 Vermont ......... 35 
.. ae Se WIE, kc cdccccn 120 
sachusetts 123 Washington ..... 90 
. =e 15 West Virginia .. 69 
.. —=aar 95 Wisconsin ....... 209 
Sissippi ...... 39 Wyoming ........ 18 
. ear 209 —_— 
tana . 26 SOONER oséeccas cee 
NS 12 


Production of Cement in United States 
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Pavi i we ts, air- 
The 1939 Census of Manufactures re- ‘ports) ee eee oseaut 20 24,530,000 
ported 160 manufacturers of cement, Structural (buildings, 
. brid " il Te snecoaee 30 36,796,000 
with products valued at $192,611,000, a Connaleniian _ - ey 
gain of 5.1 per cent over 1937. The water supply, sewerage)... 18 22,077,000 
° Housing and miscellaneous 
value added by manufacture increased “uses ..........0..000eeeeees 22 26,983,000 
9.6 per cent to $124,082,000. The cost DD gn 00 6¥69646606066660040 10 12,265,000 
of materials, supplies, fuel, purchased = fotal ...............000005+ 100 122,651,000 


electric energy and contract work was 
$68,530,000, a slight decline from 1937. 


Production in 1939 was 124,698,000 
barrels. Shipments were 125,057,000 
barrels, valued at $184,255,000. This 
was a gain of 5.6 per cent in produc- 
tion, 8.1 per cent in shipments, and 7.5 
per cent in value, as compared with 
1937. 

Portland cement accounted for 122,- 
259,000 barrels, or 98.0 per cent. Ship- 
ments of Portland cement were 122,651,- 
000 barrels, or 98.1 per cent of the total, 
valued at $180,893,000, or 98.2 per cent. 
Natural, puzzolan and masonry cement 
to the amount of 2,439,000 barrels com- 
pleted 1939 production. Shipments were 
2,405,000 barrels, valued at $3,362,000. 


The rank of the principal cement 
producing states is: Pennsylvania, 
California, Michigan, Texas, New York, 
Ohio, Iowa, Alabama, Missouri, Ten- 
nessee, and Kansas. 


Distribution of total shipments of 
Portland cement in 1939 was approxi- 
mately as follows, according to the 
Portland Cement Association: 


As compiled from monthly estimates 
of the cement producers, supplemented 
by a few estimates by the Bureau of 
Mines, the following quantities of fuel 
were consumed at the Portland cement 
plants of the United States in 1939: 
Coal, 5,227,756 short tons; oil, 2,378,- 
762 barrels (42 gallons); natural gas, 
40,233,089,789 cubic feet. In addition 
5 plants reported the use of petroleum 
coke with other fuels. 

From reports of the producers the 
electricity used in the industry in 1939 
totaled 2,781,059,626 KWH, of which 
50.1 per cent was purchased and 49.9 
per cent generated. At 27 plants in 
1939 all the power used was generated 
at the plant. 

In 1938—the latest year for which 
data on raw materials were collected— 
the producers reported that approxi- 
mately 32,244,000 short tons of raw 
materials (exclusive of fuels and ex- 
plosives) entered into the manufac- 
ture of 105,357,000 barrels (19,807,116 
short tons) of Portland cement in the 
United States, an average of about 612 
pounds to a barrel of finished cement 


(376 pounds). 
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The totals were as follows: 26,193,000 
tons (revised figure) of limestone and 
cement rock, 3,054,000 tons of clay and 
shale (including kaolin for the manu- 
facture of white cement), 428,000 tons 
of blast-furnace slag, 618,000 tons of 
marl, 93,000 tons of iron ore, 663,000 
tons of gypsum, and 1,195,000 tons of 
other materials, such as oystershells, 
sandstone, sand, cinders, fluorspar, dia- 
tomite, diatomaceous shale, fuller’s 
earth, bentonite, silica, quartz, ashes, 
pyrite ore, and pyrite cinder. In ce- 
ments like the puzzolan  portlands, 
which require highly siliceous materials 
in their manufacture, the use of a wider 
variety of materials, such as diatomite, 
diatomaceous earth and shale, pumicite, 
and tufa, is reported. 

The Department of Commerce 
ported that production of Portland ce- 
ment gained 7 per cent in 1940 in re- 
sponse to the increase in all classes of 
construction. 

Although not a direct factor in arma- 
ment, all phases of the national defense 
program require Portland cement to 
some extent. The importance of high- 
ways, fortifications, hydro-electric pow- 
er and plant construction—all requiring 


re- 


Portland cement—can not be _ over- 
emphasized. 

The history of the industry shows 
that few plants go over 20 years 
without practical rebuilding. A num- 


ber are now being rebuilt to better meet 
increased market demands. The same 
demands, which have resulted in 1941 
being the best production year in a 
decade, have resulted in a general in- 
crease in plant modernization, accord- 
ing to Rock Products. 

The 1939 Census of Manufactures re- 
ported 68 gypsum plants with products 
valued at $46,242,000, a gain of 8.5 per 
cent over 1937. The outstanding fea- 
ture of the year was the spectacular 
vain in sales of lath, which increased 
11 per cent over the previous record 
volume, set in 1938. The increase was 
328,000 M square feet, a gain larger 
than sales in any year from 1930 to 
1935. There was also a strong revival 
in consumption of gypsum tile, block 
and plank in 1939, when sales increased 
51 per cent over 1938. 


Aggregates 

The aggregates industry — crushed 
stone, sand and gravel and blast fur- 
nace slag—continued to improve dur- 
ing 1940. Although Portland cement is 
never used without some form of ag- 
gregate, there are numerous uses for 
crushed stone, sand, gravel, and slag 
which do not require cement. Examples 
are secondary highways, railroad bal- 
last, foundry work, etc. The Portland 
cement figures, however, may safely be 
taken as conservative guides to im- 
provements in the aggregates industry, 
according to Pit and Quarry. 

Total output of crushed and broken 
stone in the United States in 1939, 
as reported to the Bureau of Mines by 
producers, amounted to 145,148,770 
short tons valued at $132,908,489, an 
increase of 18 per cent in quantity and 
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13 per cent in value as compared with 
1938. 

Crushed or broken stone used for 
concrete aggregates and railroad bal- 
last constituted 72 per cent of the in- 
dustry in 1939—103,891,020 short tons 
valued at $93,958,275. Nearly 46 per 
cent of the concrete and road-making 
aggregates was produced by noncom- 
mercial operators (states, counties, 
municipalities, and other government 
agencies). Noncommercial! production in 
1939 increased 29 per cent compared 
with 1938, whereas commercial output 
declined one per cent. 


The total production of sand and 
gravel in the United States in 1939 
amounted to 194,818,533 short tons 
valued at $85,922,847, an increase of 
7 per cent in quantity and 11 per cent 
in value over 1938. Approximately 40 
per cent of the output was produced 
by contractors and construction or 
highway-maintenance crews employed 
by federal, state, county or municipal 
governments. 

Commercial production amounted to 
118,393,120 short tons valued at $71,- 
182,558, an increase of 12 per cent in 
quantity and 9 per cent in value over 
1938. Building sand production amount- 
ed to 26,406,323 tons, an increase of 15 
per cent over 1938; paving sand output 
was 19,468,018 tons, an increase of 16 
per cent. Approximately 88 per cent 
of the total commercial product was 
washed or screened material. 


Trends 


Major trends in the cement and 
quarry products industry are viewed as 
follows by Rock Products: 


The most pronounced trend in the 
Portland cement industry is toward bet- 
ter, more economical processing and 
controls for processing. This trend has 
been accentuated recently by the adop- 
tion of five different types of Portland 
cement, where two _ sufficed before. 
Translated into action it means more 
careful selection and quarrying of raw 
materials, installation of improved de- 
vices for proportioning raw materials; 
finer grinding and more economical 
grinding through installation of vibrat- 
ing screens, air separators, and other 
devices for closed circuit grinding, the 
use of grinding aids, installation of 
preliminary grinding units; improved 
methods of handling pulverized ma- 
terials; installation of dust recovery 
devices; direct-firing coal pulverizers 
with automatic controls; much greater 
use of pyrometers, draft recorders, CO: 
recorders and other scientific control 
instruments. 

The necessity of handling and storing 
five or more types of cement (many 
made to special specifications) is result- 
ing in large expansion of bin storage 
facilities with the accompanying equip- 
ment to handle cement and clinker into 
and out of storage. The increasing de- 
mand for bulk shipment of cement has 
led to design and building of hundreds 
of special railway cars, containers of 
various types, all calling for special 


equipment (usually cement pumps or 
other compressed air device) for load. 
ing and unloading. 

The cement industry has a nominal! 
capacity, well distributed, much in ex- 
cess of present demands, and the pros- 
pect of entirely new plants is not par- 
ticularly promising, although there are 
several projects on drawing boards 
Nevertheless, the history of the indus- 
try shows that few plants go over 20 
years without practical rebuilding. 


In the lime industry the trend is to- 
ward concentration of production in the 
hands of fewer but stronger companies. 
There is a pronounced trend toward the 
greater use of rotary kilns, although 
design of shaft kilns has been so im- 
proved that they can compete in labor 
saving with rotary kilns, and they are 
more economical in fuel consumption. 
This is only possible through extensive 
use of material handling equipment and 
the much greater use of control instru- 
ments. Within the past few years the 
manufacture of aged lime putty by a 
new process has won favor, and more 
than 12 plants have been erected for 
manufacture of this new product. 


The growing volume of residential 
construction tends to help production 
in the lime industry more than would 
other kinds of construction. The steel 
industry is a large consumer of lime 
and sintered dolomite, as well as of 
limestone. The tremendous activity in 
the steel and other metallurgical indus- 
tries is directly reflected in greater pro- 
duction of lime. The same is true of 
the basic chemical industries, nearly all 
of which use lime. 

Highway construction and fluxing 
limestone for the steel industry have 
been the mainstays of the quarry indus- 
try for the past 10 years. For a few 
years a considerable volume of crushed 
stone production was accounted for by 
temporary or portable contractors’ or 
publicly-owned plants. That was be- 
cause much of the highway development 
was on county (farm-to-market) roads. 
The trend now is distinctly the other 
way. The bulk of highway funds in the 
future will be spent on so-called super- 
highways in and around centers of 
population and access roads to locations 
of strategic military importance. The 
materials for this construction will 
come from commercial producers. 


From an operating standpoint the 
trend in the quarry industry is toward 
moderate size, efficient plants, with 
large storage capacity rather than 
large production capacity. This means 
installation of new facilities for han- 
dling storage. The product itself is be- 
ing much more carefully prepared for 
market; cleaner, more accurately sized, 
unsound pieces eliminated, ete. T'! 
means installation of entirely new ki: 
of equipment, as well as much bet 
and more screening equipment, feedi 
devices, etc. Smaller sizes of prod 
and insistence on smaller percenta 
of “elongated particles” means insta! 
tion of additional crushers, because ‘ 
more stages of reduction the fev 
elongated particles. 
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Agitation for elimination of dust in 
stone crushing operations under the 
proposed code of New York State will 
require installation of $10,000,000 to 
$15,000,000 of dust collecting, or dust- 
prevention, equipment in this one state 
—and it is well understood that several 
other states are preparing to follow 
New York State’s code. 


Most of what has been said about 
trends in the crushed stone industry 
applies equally well to the sand and 
gravel industry. The same tendencies 
in operations for the production of 
gravel are in evidence here. In the case 
of sand the trend to a scientifically 
graded product from 200-mesh, or 100- 
mesh, to %-inch is obvious. This means 
entirely new process methods to recover, 
clean and separate very fine sizes for- 
merly wasted. 

Ready-mixed concrete continues to be 
one of the fastest growing in the entire 
rock products industry. Aggressiveness 
in merchandising by established con- 
cerns has meant enlarging delivery 
equipment facilities and replacement 
of such equipment is now becoming a 
factor in the earlier built plants. 

Markets have changed and service 
has become more and more the keynote 
to aggregates producers’ volume of 
business. For that reason producers of 
aggregates are recognizing ready-mixed 
concrete as a means toward building 
sales volume or preserving their pres- 
ent tonnage and many of them are 
destined to go into this business. 

Transfer batching plants and porta- 
ble batching equipment such as wheel- 
mounted conveyors are getting more at- 
tention on large projects or where the 
haul is long. Bulk cement is replacing 
sacked cement and many plants are be- 
ing converted accordingly, adding bins, 
screw conveyors and elevating equip- 
ment. Control devices, such as accurate 
water measuring tanks, instruments for 
determining the moisture in aggregates, 
air-operated bin gates, the use of elec- 
trie vibrators to empty bins, photo-elec- 
tric cells to automatically weigh mate- 
rials are the coming thing. 


Concrete Products 


The concrete products industry made 
sensational gain between 1937 and 
‘39, increasing the value of its prod- 
ts from $76,174,000 to $130,393,000, 
71.2 per cent, according to the Bu- 
iu of the Census. The number of 
ablishments gained 47.6 per cent to 
40; wage earners, 35.2 per cent to 
63; wages, 36.4 per cent to $18,800,- 
; cost of materials, supplies, fuel, 
chased electric energy and contract 
rk 85.3 per cent to $65,685,000; and 
1e added by manufacture, 58.9 per 
to $64,709,000. 


eading products in 1939 were as fol- 


Tons Value 
(Thousands) 


ling materials .......... $31,720 
ck and tile, except rooting 
CMD -wekucdndsandls deivcewan 406 25,515 


Cast stOtie ... . , 32 3,258 
I i wp ata 70 1,765 
Circular structures —........ 87 1,566 
Conduits and pipes ........... Ts 22,239 
Culvert pipe ecles 712 8,861 
 §  >—E re 83 888 
Electric conduits ; 5 98 
Irrigation pipe chanencewe’ Gu 1,881 
ee MD saseeecenuce .. 880 10,511 


Premixed concrete, cu. yds.. 7,772 50,569 

The 1937 figure for building mate- 
rials was $19,697,000; for conduits and 
pipes, $15,100,000; for premixed con- 
crete, $23,435,000. 

The value of monuments, tombstones, 
cut stone and stone products produced 
in 1989 was $75,812,000, a decline of 
4.0 per cent from 1937. The number of 
plants fell from 1,403 to 1,244. Produc- 
tion was divided as follows: Building 
stone, $34,911,000, up 24.0 per cent; 
monumental stones, $32,806,000, down 
23.0 per cent; stones for ornamental 
and miscellaneous uses, $7,040,000, down 
14.6 per cent. 

The 1939 Census of Manufactures re- 
ported 231 manufacturers of paving 
blocks and paving mixtures with prod- 
ucts valued at $32,754,000, a gain of 
29.5 per cent over 1937. 


Associations 

American Granite Association, 221 
Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Cement Institute, 111 W. Washington 
St., Chicago, III. 

Finishing Lime Association of Ohio, 
502 Home Bank Bldg., Toledo, O. 

Gypsum Association, 211 W. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago. 

National Crushed Stone Association, 
1735 Fourteenth St., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

National Industrial Sand Associa- 
tion, 951 Munsey Bldg., Washington, 
D. C. 

National Lime Association, 927 15th 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

National Ready Mixed Concrete As- 
sociation, 951 Munsey Bldg., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

National Sand & Gravel Association, 
951 Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

National Slate Association, 325 E. 
57th St., New York City. 

Portland Cement Association, 33 W. 
Grand Ave., Chicago. 

Sand-Lime Brick Association, % J.M. 
Zander, P. O. Box 216, Saginaw, Mich. 

Western Asphalt Association, 650 S. 
Grand Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1941.| 


Conerete, 
(See Builoine.) 


Concrete—Cement Mill Edition, 400 W 
Madison St., Chicago. Published by Con- 
crete Pub. Corp. Est. 1904. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
7x10. Published Ist. Forms close 24th. 
N.LA.A. statement on request. Agency 
discounts, 0-2. Member A.B.P. Circula 
tion (ABC), 548. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $75.00 $45.00 
6 65.00 40.00 
12 60.00 35.00 


Concrete Manufacturer, 538 S. Clark St., 
Chicago. Published by Complete Service 
Pub, Co. Est. 1939. Distributed in two 
ways: (1) as section of Pit and Quarry, 
(2) as separate publication. Subscription: 
(1) as section of Pit and Quarry, $1; (2) 
as separate publication, free to manufac- 
turers of concrete products and ready- 
mixed concrete. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. Forms 
close 17th. N.LA.A. statement on re- 
quest. Agency discounts, none. Circu- 
lation: (1) as section of Pit and Quarry 
(ABC), 6561; (gross), 7,584; (2) as sepa- 
rate publication (controlled), 2,075. (As 
Concrete Manufacturer’s paid, ABC cir- 
culation is the same as that of Pit and 
Quarry, reference is made to breakdown 
data for that paper in section on Cement 
and Quarry Products Industries.) Con- 
trolled circulation; Concrete products 
manufacturers, 2,239; ready-mixed con- 
crete manufacturers, 736. Rates per in- 
sertion 


Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $120.00 $ 68.00 
6 170.00 95.00 58.00 
12 155.00 85.00 48.00 


Standard color, $35 per page; bleed, $30 


per page 


Concrete Industries Yearbook 538  S. 
Clark St., Chicago. Published by Com- 
plete Service Publishing Co. Est. 1939. 
Distributed in two ways: (1) as part 
of Pit and Quarry Handbook, (2) as 
separate publication. Subscription: (1) 
as part of Pit and Quarry Handbook free 
to manufacturers of concrete products 
and ready-mixed concrete, $10 to others; 
(2) as separate publication free to man- 
ufacturers of concrete products and 
ready-mixed concrete. Trim size, 8 3/16x 
111/16. Type page, 7x10. Published Feb. 
1. Forms close Dec. 15. N.LA.A. state- 
ment on request. Agency discounts, 0-2. 
Circulation, 1941 edition: (1) as section 
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of Pit and Quarry Handbook (CCA), 
4.555; (gross), 5,300; (2) as separate pub- 
lication, 2,480. (As Concrete Industries 
Yearbook’s CCA circulation is the same 
as that of Pit and Quarry Handbook 
Reference is made to breakdown data for 
that publication in section on Cement 
and Quarry Products Industries.) Cir- 
culation as separate publication: Con- 
crete products manufacturers, 2,245; 
ready-mixed concrete manufacturers, 235. 
Rates per page per edition— 
1 Edition 

$250.00 


3 Editions 


1 page $200.00 


3 pages 185.00 150.00 

6 or more pages 125.00 100.00 
Standard color, $35 per page 
Exeavating Engineer. 

(See ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION,) 


Explosives Engineer, 939 Delaware Trust 
Bldg., Wilmington, Del. Published by 
Hercules Powder Co. Est. 1923. Sub- 
scription, $1. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7%x10%. Published 25th. Forms 
close 5th. N.LA.A, statement on request. 
Agency discounts, 0-2. Circulation (CCA), 
Feb., 1941, 10,508; (gross), 12,168. Coal 
mining, 20%; metallic and non-metallic 
mining, 18%; contracting-engineering 
and road building, 32%; quarrying, 13%: 


others, 17%. Rates 
Times 1 Page 6 Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 
6 135.00 80.00 45.00 
125.00 75.00 40.00 


12 
Bleed, 10% extra. 


Journal of American Concrete Institute, 
7400 Second Blvd., Detroit, Mich. Pub- 
lished by and official organ of Ameri- 
can Concrete Institute. Concrete, re- 
search, design, construction manufacture 
Est. 1929. Subscription, $7.50. Trim size, 
9%x6%. Type page, 4%x7. Published 
Ist of January, February, April, June, 
September, November. Forms close 10th 
preceding. Agency discounts, 0-2. Cir- 
culation (Publisher’s Statement), 2,210. 
Assoc. subs. deductible from dues, 1,701; 
non-deductible, 384; other net paid, 125. 
Rates—1 page, $40.00; % page, $20.00; % 
page, $10.00. 


Metal-Quarry Catalogs. 
(See METAL AND NON-METALLIC MINING.) 


Mining and Metallurgy. 
(See METAL AND NON-METALLIC MINING.) 


Mining Technology. 
(See METAL AND Non-Merrattic MINING.) 
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Pit and Quarry, 538 S. Clark St., Chicago Rock Products, with which is incorpo- STONE AND MONUMENTS 
Published by Complete Service Pub. Co. rated ‘“‘Cement, and Engineering News” — B *~hiladel 
Est. 1916 Subscription, $1 Trim size, and “Concrete Products,” 309 W. Jackson Gatenten, Soearer Sao 


S%x1l% Type page, 7x10 Published Blvd., Chicago. Published by Tradepress ~ 919 subscription > Trim siz 
ist. Forms close 17th. N.LA.A. state- Pub. Corp. Est. 1896. Subscription, $2. bth ey So x6%. Publishe. 


ment on request. Agency discounts, none. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 15th Forms close 9th ag fe 
: . : : . : - , » s se $ . Agency dis 
( irculation (ARC ‘a 6.561; (gross), 7,584. Published lst Forms close aera, ny counts, none. Circulation (Publisher’ 
Analysis of producer circulation by in- statement on request. Agency discounts, Statement), 645; gross, 800. Rates 


dustries Cement 18%: crushed stone none. Member A.B.P. Circulation (ABC), ‘ 4 ‘ ‘ 9 ; ‘ 
t age, $30.00: % page, $20.00; } age 
(including slag), 17%; crushed stone and 5,575; (gross), 6,610, Producers of cement, tory $ 2 pas 5 


lime, 5%; sand and gravel (including in- 23%; aggregates, 37%; ready-mixed con- Standard color, $15 per page; bleed, $1 
dustrial sand), 24%; others, 36% Analy- crete, 2%: concrete products, 10%; lime, per page 
sis of producer circulation by occupa- 3%; gypsum, 2%: non-metallic, 2%; engi- ai 
tions: Administration and sales depart- neers, 2%; machinery and equipment Monumental News-Review, 45-51 Carro 
ment individuals, 32%; production de- manufacturers, 8%; others, 10%. Rates— St., Buffalo, N. Y. Published by Monu 
partment individuals, 27%; other individ- Times 1 Page % Page % Page mental News-Review, Inc. Est. 188 
uals, 12%; companies and partnerships, 1 $200.00 $115.00 $ 70.00 Subscription (2 editions), $4-$6. Tri: 
7% Non-producers machinery and 6 165.00 90.00 60.00 size, 9%x13. Type page, 8%x1l2. Pul 
equipment manufacturers and dealers, 12 150.00 80.00 55.00 lished 25th. Forms close 10th. Cas 
7%; others, 5% Rates nee : : - eters »- discount, 2%-10 days. Circulation (Pul 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page Standard color, $30 per page; bleed, $25 jisher’s Statement), 3,000. Rates— 
I $220.00 $130.00 $ 75.00 per page Times 1 Page % Page % Pag 
6 190.00 105.00 65.00 1 $112.50 $ 68.75 $ 37.51 
, 70 ar 7: . ac rH 5 22 Hi) 
ian a * ae n'a 78 ie iia aa The Operator, 309 W Jackson Bivé.. * yey +4 oz z + 
oO Standard Corors ou © a pe age, Chicago *ublished by Tradepress ub. mm... ae mae . 
colors other than standard, $45 extra gee od . ied "ection from the Ls oer 7p togeel ys — ———— 
per page Bleed, $30 per page regular edition of Rock Products and able basis, $40 per color extra 
For additional data see page 102 mailed to a list of producers of sand Stone, 353 Fifth Ave., New York. Pub 
Pit and Quarry Handbook, 538 S. Clark and gravel ready-mixed concrete and lished by Stone Pub. Co. Est, 1888. Sul 
St.. Chicago Est 1923 Subscription, concrete products. Mechanical and con-_ scription, $2. Trim size, 9x12 Ty! 
$10 to non-producers, one copy free to tract requirements same as Rock Prod- page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms clos: 
every plant producing non-metallic min- ucts. Circulation, 5,037. Space sold only ist. Agency discounts, 10-2. tates 
erals Trim size, 8%x1l1l% Type page, in conjunction with Rock Products Times 1 Page » Page % Pag 
7x10 Published Feb. 1 Forms close tates (in addition to regular rates for 1 $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 32.0 
Dec. 15th N.1.A.A,. statement on request Rock Products) One page, $50; one- 6 83.00 48.00 27 
Agency discounts, none Circulation. half page, $30; one-fourth page, $15 12 75.00 45.00 25.04 
1941 edition (CCA), 4,555; (gross), 5,300. . ; 
Sand and gravel 33%; antiatnadl stone, CANADA 
19% cement, 5%: erushed stone and Sweet's Catalog File for the Building Industrial Minerals Journal (forme! 
lime, 5% crushed = stone sand and Market. Concrete and Quarry), Gardenvale, Qu: 
gravel, 12%; others, 26%. Rates per page Published by Federal Pubs., Ltd. Trim 
per edition (See BUILDING.) size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 
| Edition 3 Editions quarterly, January Forms close 5th 
1 page $950.00 $200.00 Agency discounts, 15-2 Rates— 
3 pages 185.00 150.00 Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- Times 1 Page % Page % Pag 
6 or more pages 125.00 100.00 turers. 1 $ 50.00 $ 25.00 $ 15.0 
Standard color, $35 per page (See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 4 40.00 22.00 11.50 
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Ceramics; Glass 


(See also Brick and Clay Products: Chemical Process Industries) 





The ceramic industry, manufacturers 
of glassware, pottery and porcelain 
enameled objects, enjoyed a great pro- 
duction boom in 1941. Fortunately, the 
increase started early in 1940 and grew 
to such proportions in that year that a 
great majority of the plants purchased 
additional equipment that they would 
have considerable trouble in getting at 
present. In considering this widely di- 
versified field, however, it might be 
more interesting to discuss the various 
types of products separately: 


Glass Products 

Glass Containers — Production of 
glass containers in the first half of 1941 
was the greatest in the industry’s his- 
tory; output in May totaled over 5,000,- 
000 gross. Every reliable indicator 
points to still greater production. The 
primary production equipment—glass 
melting furnaces, automatic bottle ma- 
chines and annealing lehrs—cannot be 
converted to any other type of produc- 
tion; hence, the equipment cannot well 
be enlisted directly for defense work. 
Moreover, curtailment of tin can pro- 
duction offers greatly increased busi- 
ness for the glass container industry. 
The year’s expected high agricultural 
yield will spur output of wide-mouth 
jars for home canning; increased aver- 
age payrolls bring greater beer and li- 
quor consumption; war preparation al- 
ways spurs use of pharmaceuticals; 
and in many fields glass containers are 
now substituting for metal, such as the 
two-qt. Tabl-Serv Jar being used in 
Army camps for jams, jellies and pre- 
serves. 


Fiberglass—The five-year-old “baby” 
of the glass products field, fiberglass, 
has grown rapidly. Accepted immedi- 
ately after its introduction in 1936 for 
many consumer uses such as insulation 
of stoves, refrigerators, homes and rail- 
way cars when in coarse blanket or 
batt form, and for fireproof, rot-proof 

e in motors, generators, and other in- 
dustrial equipment, fiberglass is being 
extensively used for insulation in the 
big naval construction program. Fiber- 
f'ass products have many markets yet 
unexploited, many novel uses. The 
diver seeking the sunken submarine, 
' wore electrically heated fiberglass 
lerwear. 

“lat Glass—Window glass production 
been stimulated by the increase in 
struction, both industrial and resi- 
tial. Industry figures show an output 
approximately 8,360,000 boxes (50 
ft. per box) in the first half of 
‘l, a 33 per cent increase over 1940. 

‘h of this has gone into Army bar- 
‘s. The plate glass industry has 
ed a similar expansion in demand, 
ulting in the shipment of 108,418,000 

ft. of plate glass in the first six 


The Ceramic Industry in 1939 


(000 omitted from dollar figures) 





No. of Cost of Value added Value of 
GLASS: plants Materials by Mfr. Products 
WE GOD. cewrodicssorecesecesesseess 37 $ 33,848 $ 68,540 $102,389 
a iccécawrecetwinn’ 59,893 98,378 158,271 
GRASS CURES WTE cccccccce secccses . 115 27,033 70,284 97,317 
229 $120,775 $237,202 $357,978 

POTTERY: 
ee ee WED GERD. dec nc ci ccccesses ; 9 $ 5,142 $ 12,516 $ 17,658 
DE ED, cccdonavecenass a 17 1,706 7,652 9,359 
MaMMATV WATS occccccsccs.csocececes 25 6,982 14,996 21,978 
Whiteware (semi-vitreous) ......... 31 8,157 19,643 27,800 
Electrical porcelain .......+..e+0++5- 42 7,144 13,672 20,817 
Others (china, belleek art ware)... 151 3,817 12,775 16,593 
315 $ 32,950 $ 81,258 $114,208 


—Bureau of the Census 





months of 1941, 24.4 per cent increase 
over 1940. Plate glass products go into 
many Army vehicles and laminated 
safety glass is widely used in bombing 
planes. 

Glass Block—Another husky young- 
ster in the field, glass block, has en- 
joyed wide popularity since it was first 
put on the market in June, 1935. In its 
first year, without the benefit of con- 
sumer advertising, glass block was used 
for architectural installations in 32 
states. By the first of 1940, more than 
60,000 separate installation jobs had 
been completed, using up to as many 
as 40 carloads per job. Output figures 
are not tabulated as this product is 
made by only two producers. 

Glass Tableware — Small producers 
have resumed operations after long 
shutdowns, indicating that business is 
good. This is due in large part to ces- 
sation of imports from Czechoslovakia. 
Since then, imports have been cut off 
from Poland, France, Sweden and oth- 
ers—in fact, all but Britain—with the 
result that American-stocked inven- 
tories have been completely exhausted 
and domestic plants are now supplying 
many users who previously relied on 
imports. 

Optical Glass—The industry is pro- 
ducing optical glass parts for range 
finders, field glasses, aiming circles, B. 
C. scopes and other equipment for the 
Field Artillery and Navy. These prod- 
ucts are on the War Department criti- 
cal list and are so much in demand that 
non-defense requirements for cameras 
may suffer. 





Pottery Products 


Dinnerware—The semi-vitreous din- 
nerware industry, for the first time in 
many years, has practically no foreign 
competition. In 1929, about 50 per cent 
of all dinnerware sold in the United 
States was imported from Europe or 
Japan. Ceramic decalcomanias for dec- 
oration used to be imported, too, chiefly 
from Germany; today these are all 
American-made. More important, how- 
ever, is the fact that American manu- 
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facturers have convinced the ultimate 
judge—the American housewife—that 
they can produce serviceable, beautiful 
ware at a reasonable price and this 
conviction will do much to assure con- 
tinued buying from American manufac- 
turers after the war is over. 


Art Ware—The past year or two has 
seen a great number of new entrants 
into the now lucrative art ware field, 
while older firms have enlarged and 
modernized, changing the character of 
this industry from small family-operat- 
ed roadside shops to real manufactur- 
ing plants. Forced by curtailment of 
imports to turn to American products, 
the average consumer has been pro- 
foundly impressed with the artistic 
quality of American-produced ware. 


Electrical Porcelain—This is one of 
the busiest branches of the ceramic 
field due to the country-wide program 
of industrial expansion and new con- 
struction. Rural electrification | still 
uses goodly amounts; expanded utility 
lines and _ inter-network links have 
greatly increased their demands for 
large insulators and other types of 
porcelain. The thousands of trucks, ar- 
mored cars, tanks, planes and ships of 
our defense and lease-lend programs 
use millions of spark plugs. 





1939 Porcelain Enamel Sales 





(000) 

Architectural Porcelain........ $ 1,509 
Drain board and tub covers..... 428 
Ironers (enamel top only)...... 28 
Se ere rrr 15,139 
Stoves and ranges............. 36,158 
PRED dann cc tvcectousaa 12,517 
ON EFFORT re 235 
ee ae oe Ce ge hina 3,237 
is 66 anaes ak eal 2,995 
RN ae ee ea als 3,916 
ree ree 2,880 
$79,045 

In the case of appliances, the value 
shown is only the jobbing price of porcelain 


enameled parts, not total sales of the ap- 


pliances 
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Porcelain Enamel 

Home Appliances—Porcelain enamel 
is widely used throughout the major 
home appliance field, for washers, re- 
frigerators, stoves and ranges. Refrig- 
erator output in 1941 is leading that of 
1940 by 42 per cent, washing machine 
output, up 24 per cent in 1941 is now 
close to double that of 1940. Though 
1941 figures are not available for stove 
output, the rate is estimated at 40 per 
cent better than 1940. 

Other Products—In addition to home 
appliances, the porcelain enameling in- 
dustry furnishes products for other 
fields, such as advertising signs, flood- 
light reflectors, architectural store 
front installations, cooking utensils, ta- 
ble tops, and hospital enamelware. The 
Department of Commerce monthly to- 
tals in 1938 varied between $1 million 
and $2 million; in 1939, between $2 and 
$3 million; in 1940, between $3 and $4 
million; and in 1941 output was over 
$4 million in January and February, 
over $5 million in each succeeding 
month 


Associations 
American Ceramic Society, 2525 N. 
High St., Columbus, O. 


American Glassware Association, 19 
W. 44th St., New York. 


American Vitrified China Manufac- 
turers, New Castle, Pa. 


Associated Glass & Pottery Manufac- 
turers, Century Bldg., Pittsburgh. 


Electrical Porcelain Section, National 
Electrical Manufacturers Association, 
155 E. 44th St., New York. 


Glass Container Association, 19 W. 
44th St., New York. 

National Glass Distributors’ Associa- 
tion; Western Div., Tribune Tower, 
Chicago; Eastern Div., 260 W. Broad- 
way, New York. 

Plate Glass Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh. 

Porcelain Enamel Institute, 612 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

U. S. Potters Association, Box 225, 
East Liverpool, O. 


Publications 
| Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1941.) 


American Glass Review, Century Blidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa Published by Commoner 





Pub. Co Est 1879 Subscription, $3 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7%x10. Pub- 
lished Saturday Forms close Monday 
Discounts, 10% tates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $ 75.00 ees TTT 
12 15.00 50 20.00 
“6 35.00 50 15.00 
52 22.50 50 7.50 
Better Enameling, 1427 S. 55th Ct., Cic- 
ero, Ill Published by Chicago Vitreous 
Enamel Product Co Est. 1930 Free 
(controlled) Trim size, 8%x1ll% Type 


page, 7x10 Published Ist Forms close 
"6th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Publisher's Statement). 3,063 Rates 
rimes 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 80.00 $ 70.00 $ 55.00 
8 70.00 60.00 47.50 
60.00 52.50 40.00 


LZ 

KMleed, 10° 
Bulletin of the American Ceramic Soci- 
ety, 2525 N. High St., Columbus, Ohio 


Published by American Ceramic Society 


Mst. 1922. Subscription, $1.50. Type page. 
6% x8% Column width, 3” Published 
15th. Forms close ist. Agency discounts, 


15-0 N. 1. A. A. statement on request 
Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 3,349 


Rates 


rimes 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 66.00 $ 36.00 $ 20.00 
; 60.00 33.00 18.00 
" 52.00 30.00 16.50 
| 44.00 26.00 15.00 


Ceramic Age, P. O. Box 173, Newark, 


N. @ Published by Ceramics Pub. Co., 
Ine Est. 1921 Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 8%xl1l% Type page, 7x9%. Pub- 
lished 15th Forms close 5th. Agency 
discounts, none Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 1,500 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page ™% Page 
1 $ 90.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 
" 75.00 50.00 30.00 
12 60.00 40.00 25.00 
Ceramic Data Book, formerly “Ceramic 
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Van Buren St., Chicago 
Industrial Publications, 
Inc. Est. 1922 Subscription, $1. Free 
to mfrs. of clay products and ceramics. 
Trim size, 8%x11% Type page, 7x10. 
Next edition, October, 1942-43. Last 
forms close Sept. 1, 1942. N. IL. A. A. 
statement on request. Circulation (Pub- 


Catalogs,” 59 E. 
Published by 


lisher’s Statement), 6,000. Manufactur- 

ers of clay and ceramic products, 90%; 

others, 10%. Rates— 

Times 1 Page 2 Pages 3 Pages 
1 $200.00 $365.00 $500.00 
3 180.00 328.50 450.00 

Every page over 4, $100 on one time 

basis, or $90.00 on 3 time basis. Special 


12 page unit (8 white stock and 4 pages 
colored cover) complete, 1 time basis, 
$1,415.00; 3 time basis, $1,273.50 Special 
3-year bulk rate available 


Color rate, $50. 

Ceramic Industry, 59 E. Van Buren St., 
Chicago Published by Industrial Pub- 
lications, Inc Est. 1923. Subscription, 


$4. Trim size, 8%x11l% Type page, 7x 
10 Published last Thursday of preced- 
ing month. Forms close Monday preced- 
ing N.LA.A. statement on request 
Agency discounts, none. Member A.B.P 
Circulation (ABC), 2,000; (gross), 2,775. 
Mfrs. of glass, porcelain enamel, pottery 


and allied ceramic products, 58%; raw 
materials, 7%; schools, 20%; others, 15%. 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $150.00 $ 80.00 $ 55.00 
6 115.00 65.00 41.00 
12 97.50 58.50 35.50 
Color (red), $19.50; other colors, $25: 
bleed, 10%. 

For additional data see page 109 
Ceramic Trade Directory, P. O. Box 173, 
Newark, N. J. Published by Ceramics 
Pub. Co Est. 1929. Subscription, $6. 
Trim size, 4%x6%. Type page, 3%x5\. 
Published Sept. or Oct. Forms close 6 
weeks preceding Agency discounts, 
none. Circulation (Publisher's State- 
ment), 2,500 Rates—1 page, $70: 2 
pages, $125 


Chemical Engineering Catalog. 

(See CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES.) 
Crockery & Glass Journal Buyers’ Mar- 
ket Guide & Directory, 1170 Broadway 
New York. Published by Haire Publish 
ing Co. Est. 1934. Subscription, $.25. Trin 
size, 5%x3%. Type size, 5x2%. Pub 
lished Feb. 15th. Forms close Mar. Ist 
Agency discount, none. Circulation (Pub 


lisher’s Statement), 4,000. Rates—1l1 page 
$50.00; % page, $30.00; 4% page, $18.00 
Color rate, $50; bleed rate, $57.50. 


Enamelist, 4150 E. 56th St., Cleveland, © 
Published by Enamelist Pub. Co. Est 
1923. Free (controlled). Trim size, 5%x 
7%. Type page, 4%x6%. Published 15th 
Forms close 7th. Agency discounts, 15-0 
N.LA.A. report on request. Circula 
tion (Swern), 3,118, Stoves, ranges, heat 


ers, 35%; refrigerators, domestic, 14% 
commercial, 4%; washing machines, 6% 
signs, 4%; cooking utensils, 6%; building 
field, 8%: other uses, 23%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 55.00 $ 33.00 $ 19.25 
6 49.50 36.25 18.15 
12 44.00 27.50 16.50 
Enamel Trade Directory, P. ©. Box 175 


Published by Ceramics 
1935. Subscription, $6 
Trim size, 4%x6%. Type page, 3%x5% 
Published March. Forms close 6 weeks 
preceding. Circulation (Publisher's State 
ment), 2,500. Rates—1 page, $70; 2 pages 
$125. 

Glass Digest, 225 Lafayette St., 
York. Published by Ashlee Pub. Co. Est 
1922. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 10th 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Member A.B.P. N.LA.A. statement 
on request. Circulation (ABC), 2,136; 
(gross), 3,150. Large buyers, 17%: deal 
ers, contractors, glaziers, 72%; manufac 


Newark, N. J. 
Pub. Co., Ine. Est. 


New 


turers, 9%; others, 2%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page \% Page ™% Page 
1 $104.00 $ 60.00 $ 34.00 
6 84.00 48.00 28 00 
12 75.00 42.00 24.00 
Color, $25; bleed, 20% 


The Glass Industry, 11 W. 42nd St... New 


York. Published by Ogden - Watney 
Pubs., Inc. Est. 1921. Subscription, $3 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10 


Published 23rd of month preceding dat« 
of issue. Forms close 13th. Agency dis 
counts, none. N.I.A.A. statement on re 
quest. Circulation (Swern), 1,558, Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 95.00 $ 65.00 $ 50.00 
6 85.00 55.00 40.00 
12 75.00 45.00 30.00 
Color, $30; bleed, $10. 
National Glass Budget, 313 Sixth Ave 
Pittsburgh. Published by Budget Pub 
lishing Co. Est. 1884. Subscription, $3 
Trim size, 10%x15%. Type page, 95x 
14. Published Saturday. Forms close 
Thursday. Agency discounts, 15% on new 


business Rates- 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 33.00 $ 18.00 
13 45.00 25.00 13.00 
26 40.00 22.00 12.00 
52 35.00 18.00 10.00 


The Pottery and Glass Salesman, 16 
Fifth Ave., New York. Published by 
O'Gorman Pub. Co. Est. 1910. Subscrip 
tion, controlled. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms clos: 
25th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation 
(CCA), July, 1941, 4,673; (gross), 5,318. 
Dept. store china and glass buyers, 26° 

china, glass retail stores, specialty shops 


34%; shows, 17%; others, 23%. Member 
N. B. P. A. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Pag 
1 $114.00 $ 66.00 $ 42.0 
3 108.00 63.00 39.) 
6 102.00 57.00 33. 
10 90.00 50.00 2 


Color, $25; bleed, 15%. 
Thomas’ Register of American Manufa«- 
turers, 

(See 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 
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Chemical Process Industries 


(See also Brick and Clay Products; Gas; Oil, Petroleum; Paper; Plastics: and other specific industries) 





With the 1935-39 period standing for 
100, the Federal Reserve Board’s index 
for chemicals stood at 129 in April, 
1941. The accompanying chart shows 
the vital role played by chemicals in 
the national defense. 

While 1939 census figures do not re- 
flect the impact of the rearmament pro- 
gram on the chemical process indus- 
tries, they show substantial gains over 
1937. Greater efficiency is indicated 
by a slight decline in number of wage 
earners. A corollary is found in the 
huge sums spent for modernization in 
1939. Plants accounting for 86.8 per 
cent of production invested $154,029,000 
in new plants and plant equipment, and 
$197,155,000 in new machinery and op- 
erating equipment. Another $13,928,- 
000 represented the value of plants and 
equipment acquired in a used condition, 
while still another $4,951,000 was un- 
classified. The grand total of these 
expenditures was $370,062,000. 

Power in the chemical process indus- 
tries is placed at 21,387,000 horsepower, 
15,264,517,000 kw. being generated 
and 14,752,091,000 purchased. Genera- 
tors driven by steam engines have a 
kw. rating of 418,000; by steam tur- 
bines, 3,059,000; by Diesels and semi- 
Diesels, 55,000; by other internal com- 
bustion engines, 32,000; hydro-turbines 
and water wheels, 458,000. The total 
kilowatt rating is 4,022,000. 

Chemical and Metallurgical Engi- 
neering reported that 1940 business 
exceeded that of 1939 by about 15 per 
cent. Exports rose to the highest 
levels ever recorded. Research and de- 
velopment were not seriously interrupt- 
ed, although threatened by possible 
shortage of man-power. 

Another 15 per cent gain in 1941 was 
predicted by this authority. The first 
of the large government-owned chemi- 
cal munitions plants got into large- 
scale production during the summer. 
Others required more time for construc- 
tion, but the chemical industry was pre- 
paring to supply their raw material re- 
quirements. 

The manufacture of products in part 
or entirely by chemical processes or 
chemical engineering unit operations 
rather than by assembly of mechanical 
parts are the chemical engineering or 
process industries. 

Many of these products are indispen- 
sable in maintaining the country’s phy- 
sal well-being, and others are basic 
essentials in the development of mod- 
ern industry. The influence of these 
products on the life of every man, 
“oman and child is far-reaching. 

‘he chief industries in this group 
®°° chemicals, ceramics, brick and clay 
ducts, coke oven products, drugs, 
licines and cosmetics, food indus- 
8, textile finishing, explosives and 
works, fertilizers, glass and glass- 





Chemical Process Industries, 1939 


Cost of 

Materials, Value of 

No. of Wage Power, etc. Output 

Plants Earners (000) (000) 
NN vx civadusscedcee ds 2,766 83,130 $ 509,378 $1,137,490 
Coke Oven Products ....... 112 12,693 261,217 346,978 
Drugs, Medicines, Cosmetics ical . 1,633 32,749 173,782 512,451 
Explosives and Fireworks..... er 139 8,400 28,713 75,681 
ll Re ‘ , ; 764 18,744 28,630 185,684 
Glass and Ceramics ..... csekehueey ee 129,946 180,669 554,006 
Leather, Tanned wa 446 17,252 228,774 346,438 
Lime and Cement ....... wae - 429 33,259 82,236 229,582 
ee ee EE pcaesiccces os im Serr 33,680 491,204 630,863 
rr ee Ce i css dwerecsstbeeue 1,255 28,173 288,959 518,847 
Pemer ORE PUD ..ccccccscee dived atte 832 137,445 676,997 1,159,867 
Petroleum Products “< 485 72,840 1,933,264 2,461,127 
Rayon and Film .......... ‘Cn 30 48,332 78,460 247,066 
GED coc cccedeeenseeaeensecnes 595 120,740 496,174 902,329 
Soap and Cleaning Compounds.... . 901 18,752 198,673 392.401 
Other Products .......... ; ‘ 2,234 145,906 845,814 1,401,588 
15,441 981,041 $6,602,944 $11,102,398 


TR nck ostvccseoedsbetes 


Census of Manufactures 





ware, glue, gelatine and adhesives, 
tanned leather, lime and cement, manu- 
factured gas, animal and vegetable oils 
and greases, paint, paper and pulp, pe- 
troleum products, rayon and _ allied 
products, rubber goods, soap, glycerine 
and cleaning preparations and sugar. A 
number of miscellaneous small indus- 
tries are also included. 

This huge industry buys raw mate- 
rials from mine, farm and forest 
amounting to over $4,000,000,000 and 
its bill for transportation of raw ma- 
terial and finished products is $1,000,- 
000,000 annually. It is also a large buy- 
er of containers—drums, bags, barrels 
—of tank cars, tankers, and spends 
$500,000,000 a year for such equip- 
ment. Other equipment and supplies 
amount to $250,000,000 additional. 

Every year the chemical process in- 
dustries produce about 18 per cent 
of all manufactured products. 

The raw materials contributed to the 
process industries by the mines are 
many: Arsenic for insecticides; as- 
phalts for paints and lacquers; clay for 
glass, ceramics, etc.; coal for coke, 
gas, cement; fuller’s earth for bleach- 
ing and filtering; iodine for chemicals, 
pharmaceuticals; potash for fertilizers; 
salt for leather, soap, food, textiles; 
sand for glass; stone for cement, lime, 
glass; sulphur for explosives, dyes, 
rubber, etc. 

Raw materials of non-mineral origin, 
such as corn and other grain from the 
farmer, include turpentine for solvents, 
varnish, etc.; rye, malt, molasses for 
alcohol; cottonseed, peanuts, olives, co- 
conuts, castor beans, soy beans for oil; 
sumac, logwood, etc., for tanning and 
dyeing; tallow and grease for soup; 
bones, fish scrap, etc., for fertilizers. 

Then the forest yields its cellulose 
from spruce and hemlock for paper 
pulp, rayon and film, its hardwood for 
methanol, charcoal and acetic acid, its 
walnut and chestnut for tanning ex- 
tracts and its pine stumps for turpen- 
tine and resin. 
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Similarity of operations, methods of 
distribution and the use of the finished 
product of one industry as the raw ma- 
terial of another, combined with the 
common use of men of technical train- 
ing in .executive positions, weld this 
group into a segment of industry. 


Despite the fact that the chemical 
process industries embrace over 50 
separate census classifications and man- 
ufacture a multitudinous variety of 
products, they are so closely related in 
fact by their dependence upon the pro- 
duction techniques and processes of 
chemical engineering as to be one great, 
coherent market for the numerous 
items of equipment, construction mate- 
rials and raw materials that the chem- 
ical engineer uses in his operations. 


They are all producers of chemical 
materials or products in one form or 
another—materials or products that 
must be put through several of the unit 
processes of chemical engineering in 
the course of manufacture. 


The final products of the chemical 
manufacturer become the raw materials 
of other process industries. So much 
so, in fact, that the individual chemical 
manufacturer usually finds his largest 
market among other chemical manufac- 
turers or among the other industries of 
the process group. 

The 1939 Census of Business report- 
ed 1,680 wholesalers of chemicals and 
paints, with sales of $281,002,000. 
There were 69 wholesalers of dyestuffs, 
with sales of $28,486,000; 49 wholesalers 
of explosives, $2,824,000; 287 whole- 
salers of industrial chemicals, $112,- 
137,000; 29 of naval stores, $19,177,000; 
623 of paints and varnishes, $51,608,- 
000; all other, 623, $66,770,000. 


Figures compiled by Chemical & Met- 
allurgical Engineering show that the 
chemical process industries account 
for about 25 per cent of all construc- 
tion. The amounts spent by the process 
industries in the past several years and 
the percentage of this figure to the 
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total for industrial construction are 
shown as follows: 


CONTRACTS AWARDED 


Per cent 
Process of all 
Year industries industries 
1932 $ 19,002,000 20.4 
1933 43,203,000 28.4 
1934 21,922,000 20.8 
1936 34,655,000 20.1 
1936 81,627,000 26.4 
1937 111,246,000 23.3 
1938 45,529,000 24.4 
1939 78,239,000 27.6 
8-year total . $435,423,000 24.9 
Annual average. $ 54,428,000 24.9 
The chemical process’ industries 


spend about $75,000,000 annually in re- 
search in a continual search for new 
products, for improvement to old prod- 
ucts, and for new and improved manu- 
facturing processes, according to Chem- 
ical & Metallurgical Engineering. 

Many chemical companies report that 
half their profits come from the manu- 
facture and sale of new and improved 
products which are the results of the 
past eight or ten years’ research. Since 
1928 one century-old chemical company 
has developed twelve new groups of 
products that now give employment to 
18,000 workers in plants that represent 
an investment of $174,000,000. 

Other reflections of the vitality of 
chemical process industries are shown 
in the manufacture of rubber tires and 
inner tubes, the refining of gasoline and 
lubricating oils, rayon, cellophane, 
photographic film, plastics, a thousand 
new chemical materials, all of which 
have been developed largely within the 
memory of young men. 

The engineering problems involved 
in developing and improving production 
processes are ultimately solved by 
equipment, construction materials, and 
raw materials. Add to this creative 
activity the need for continuous replace- 
ment of equipment in plants where the 
natural wear and tear of operation is 
greatly aggravated by factors of cor- 
rosion, erosion, high temperatures and 
high pressures and you acquire a fair 
idea of the sales potentials of the chem- 
ical process industries market. 

The chemical process industries use 
a wide variety of equipment. They use 
everything in the way of general manu- 
facturing equipment that is used by in- 
dustries in general. Much standard 
equipment ordinarily sold to power 
plants is also required by the proces- 
sing division of the business. 

Constant improvement in processing 
operations makes the process industries 
plant a frequent re-order customer as 
well as opening new sales opportunities 
in unexpected places. 

The wide variety of equipment used 
by the chemical processing industries 
is indicated by the following list. 


Agitators Insulation 

Air conditioning Kettles 

Air filters Materials handling 
Air washers Meters 

Belting Mixers 

Blowers Motors 

Buildings Oil and gas burners 


Package and label 
machinery 
Pipe and fittings 


Building material 
Centrifugals 

Compressors 
‘ 


‘ondensers Plate work 
Conveyors Power plant equip- 
Corrosion resistant ment 

materials Power trans. equip- 
Crushers ment 
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Chemical Process Industries and National Defense 


OUTPUT TODAY 


DEFENSE NEEDS 
SULPHUR 
3 YOO 000 tens 


SULPHURIC ACID 
12,000,000 tem (50°) 
SYNTHETIC AMMONIA 
330 000 tems 

OTHER AMMONIA 


150.000 tens 


NITRIC ACID 
1,000,000 tens 


CAUSTIC SODA 
1,250,000 tems 


SODA ASH 
3 $00 000 tems 


TOLUOL 


45,000,000 get 
PHENOL 
#5,000,000 & 


AMM. NITRATE 
230 000 000 


TNT 
£00 000 000 © 
PICRIC ACID 
23 000 000 


SMOKELESS POWDER 
#00 000 000 


BLACK GUN POWDER 
15,000,000 i» 


TETRYL 
2,500,000 & 


MERCURY FULMINATE 
350,000 & 


CHLORINE 
700 000 tome 


POTASH (es KO) 
375.000 tens 


COAL-TAR DYES 
145,000,000 &» 





BROMINE 
$0,000,000 &. 


300 000 
































White bars represent anticipated expansion to meet defense needs. 
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Presses 

Pumps 

Refractories 

Refrigeration equip- 
ment 

Regulators 


Distilling apparatus 
Dust collectors 
Dryers and ovens 
Electrical equipment 
Elevators 
Evaporators 


Fans Rubber and rubber 
Filling machines lining 

Filters Scales 

Filter presses Screens 


Furnaces Steam specialties 


Gears Stone and ceramic 
Glass and enamel ware 

Grinders Tanks 

Heat exchangers Transformers 
Heating and ven- Valves 


Water treatment 
equipment 
Welding equipment 


tilating 
Hydraulic equipment 
Industrial cars 
Instruments 

Depreciation and obsolescence are 
higher than in most other industries, 
due as much to the rapidity of tech- 
nical advance as to the severe condi- 
tions under which plants and equipment 
must operate. 

The chemical process industries are 
dependent upon coal, oil, gas and elec- 
tricity, according to Chemical & Metal- 
lurgical Engineering—not alone for fuel 
and power as sources for heat and en- 
ergy, but also as raw materials and 
actual reagents in its manufacturing 
processes. Great electrochemical plants 
often require more current than large 
cities. Hydrocarbons from petroleum 
and natural gas are the bases for the 
rapidly growing organic chemical in- 
dustry that supplies the chemical pro- 
cess industries with solvents, plastics 
and new synthetic fibers. Coal is the 
underlying basis for a great many 
chemical operations. 

Steam is used in these industries for 
generating electrical power, for steam- 
driven pumps, fans and blowers and al- 
so for heating jacketed kettles, stills 


and other equipment. About three times 
as much steam is used for process op- 
eration as for power generation. 

In the last few years there has been 
rapid development in the control of 
technical processes involving the use of 
a variety of new instruments as well as 
methods of processing. 

A broad survey of industrial buying 
habits indicates that in the great ma- 
jority of plants the selection of makes 
and brands of equipment, construction 
materials and raw materials is princi- 
pally the responsibility of men con- 
cerned with plant operations. The r 
sults of this survey break down as fol- 


lows: 
BUYING FACTORS 
Recommend Select Authorize 





purchase make order 
per cent _ 

Production man- 

agement ...... 86 61 38 
Plant administra- 

See seeeneeeee 85 68 68 
General adminis- 

SEUEEOM cccccccs 69 54 62 
Chemical and other 

engineers ...... 93 67 3 
Chemists ........ 64 31 11 
Research men... 72 28 21 


Production gains by the chemical p) 
cess industries have been rapid si! 
1933. Following the general wor! 
trend, production of dyestuffs in 
United States increased 17 per cent t 
total of 101,817,000 pounds in 19 
which was only nine per cent less th 
in the peak year of 1929, statist 
gathered by the U. S. Tariff Comn 
sion show. Production of unclassi! 
and new dyes increased 20 per ¢ 
over that 1934 record. 

The manufacture of tires and tul 
and other rubber products little kn: 
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CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES 











Industrial and Engineering Chemistry 


330 West 42nd St.. New York, N. Y. 





Owned by American Chemical Society 


Advertising Management 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 





“Chemical Engineering and Chemistry for Industry” 





( 


EDITORIAL PROGRAM 

INDUSTRIAL and [ENGINEERING 
HEMISTRY serves the Chemical 
Industries by presenting 
omplete and detailed information 
m important developments in chem- 


re CESS 


cal engineering and chemistry as 
ipphed to industry Che editorial 
mphasis is on factual information, 
ngineering and chemical data. This 
nformation is of the highest practi 
al value for the man who must 
eep Process Industries plants up- 


to-date. This wealth of statistical 


ata, graphs and charts makes it 
ossible for the plant man to com- 
ire new methods directly with the 
rocesses now going on in his plant, 
highly important service in these 
ipidly changing industries. Much 
f this information is available no 
here else in print. 

\n average issue carries from 110 

120 pages of articles. With this 
enerous space allotment the edi 
rs are able to present a wealth of 
tal information interesting to many 
lustries. Because of its owner 
ip INDUSTRIAL and ENGINEERING 
([EMISTRY has access to many 
urces of information not available 
other publishers in the field: as a 
sult, the publication has frequent 
been the first to present vital data 
important new developments. 


EDITORIAL 
ORGANIZATION 

he editorial staff is headed by Dr. 
rrison E. Howe as Editor-in 
ief. He is a graduate Chemical 
gineer, an experienced industrial 
rker, and a widely recognized ex- 
t on chemical matters. His asso- 
tes, D. H. Killeffer and F. J. Van 
(werpen are both graduate Chem- 
[Engineers who came to editorial 
rk after a period of experience in 
Process Industries 


\n Editorial Advisory Board ot 
prominent industrialists helps tor 
mulate broad editorial policies. Ina 
field as broad as the Process Indus- 


trial an editorial staff must have the 


guiding counsel of men representing 
the various industries in the group. 


\ much larger review staff, made 


up of experts in the various phases 
of chemical engineering and chem 
istry, serve the editors by checking 
all material offered for publication. 
These experts check for accuracy 
and originality, in this way insuring 
that the paper maintains its authori- 
tative character and continues to 
offer its readers material that is 
fundamental and new. 


A FUNCTIONAL DIVISION 
OF EDITORIAL MATERIAL 
The mass of editorial material 
originally published in a single mag- 
azine has been broken down into 
three parts so that our readers may 
be served more efficiently. 
INDUSTRIAL and ENGINEERING 
CHEMISTRY itself is published in two 
editions ; 
1—“Industrial Edition” jor 
production, executive, engineering, 
development and chemical men 
working in plants. 
2—“‘Analytical Edition” tv 
supply the laboratory worker with 
the latest information on technique, 
practices, apparatus and supplies. 
To handle news material, a re- 
lated paper, NEWS EDITION, 
was set up nineteen years ago. This 
is published on the tenth and twenty- 
fifth of each month, bringing news 
material to readers while it is still 
fresh. 
INDUSTRIES SERVED 
The entire range of process in 
dustry activity is served thoroughly. 
This important group includes man 
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INDUSTRIAL 
ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY 


Abid 4, 
DELIVERIES ARE STILL GOOD 


ATTERSUN 





ufacturers of chemicals, cement, 
coke by-products, drugs and medic 
inals, dyestuffs, explosives, fertil 
izers, foods and beverages, glass 
and ceramics, leather, metals and 
alloys, oils, paint, varnish and lac 
quers, printing ink, petroleum prod- 
ucts, pulp and paper, refractories, 
rubber, soap, sugar refining, textile 
finishing and dyeing, toilet prepara 
tions and a variety of miscellaneous 
industries manufacturing 
processes are essentially chemical 


whose 


engineering #perations. 

Balanced editorial content is main 
tained, with articles of general en 
gineering interest and articles that 
appeal particularly to individual in 
dustries m every issue, 


CIRCULATION 

The current net paid ABC total 
stands at 23,035, the largest circu 
lation available to advertisers in the 
Chemical Process Industries. — In 
this reader group advertisers will 
find all tive of the important factors 
who must be cultivated in the Pro 
cess Industries. They are, Man 
agement, Plant Executives, Engi 
neers, Development and Chemical 
men, as well as industrial consult 
ants. These combined groups make 
up approximately 80% of the cir 
culation total. 

These subscriptions are fully cash 
paid, completely voluntary with no 
field selling, premiums, or extended 
subscriptions. Subscribers are not 
carried in arrears beyond the origi 
nal ABC two-month period. Prior 
to 1933, the magazine was received 
with American Chemical Society 
dues. Since that year it has been on 
a hard cash subscription basis and 
has surpassed all previous circula 
tion records 
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QUICK FACTS 


about 


INDUSTRIAL 


AND 


ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY 


READER INTEREST 
The uniformly high subscription 
renewal rate is ample evidence that 


INDUSTRIAL and ENGINEERING 
CHEMISTRY enjoys a_ remarkable 
reader interest. The ABC state- 


ment for June 30, 1941, shows a re- 
newal rate of 84.7%. The record 
over the past years has been con- 
sistently in the high eighties. This 
high reader interest is attributed di- 
rectly to the wealth of engineering 
and chemical data appearing in the 
pages of INDUSTRIAL and E/NGINEER- 
ING CHEMISTRY. This material, fre- 
quently obtained on an exclusive 
basis, is a necessity to industrial 
men who must keep their opera- 
tions, plants and processes up to 
date 


ADVERTISING VALUE 
INDUSTRIAL and ENGINEERING 
CHEMISTRY gives the advertisers in- 
valuable top to bottom coverage in- 
fluencing all ranks of authority in 
Process Industry organizations. 
With its large circulation the mag- 
azine is able to offer coverage of 
more plants and more purchasing 
power than can be reached through 
any other publication in the field. 
Che magazine reaches not only the 
older men who have achieved large 
responsibilities, but also covers the 
younger men at the foot of the lad- 
der in industrial organizations. As 
these men develop experience they 
pass on to positions of greater and 
greater responsibility carrying their 
reading habits with them. The gen- 
erous publishing budget gives our 


editors room to serve all of these 
men well and hold their interest 
vear after year. The INDUSTRIAI 


and ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY au- 
dience “holds still” so that a suc- 
cession of advertising messages will 


register on the same target. 


ADVERTISING RECORD 

\dvertisers have given increased 
recognition to INDUSTRIAL and EN 
GINEERING { HEMISTRY in recent 
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Subscription Renewal Rate 
Page Rate (12Pp.) 


Forms Close 


years. Not only has advertising vol- 
ume grown, but the magazine has 
been increasing its share of business 
in the field. For several years ad- 
vertising billings have exceeded the 
total of the boom years of 1929 and 
1930. 1941 totals will represent 
new highs in both space and billing. 

These rising totals include heavy 
equipment advertising, the advertis- 
ing of chemicals, raw materials, as 
well as much general manufacturing 
equipment. 


TOP-TO-BOTTOM 
CIRCULATION 
June 30, 1941, A.B.C. Statement 
Occupational breakdown (based on 
May issue). 


Per 
Manufacturers Total Cent 
Companies and 
Officials ...... 4,161 18.08% 


Works Executives 1,760 705% 


Engineers ...... 2,294 9.97 % 
Research Directors, 

Chief and Plant 

Chemists ..... 5.533 24.04% 
Sales and Adver- 

Oe iv cekoees 251 1.09% 
Independent 

Laboratories .. 3,452 15.00% 
Jobbers’ 

Representatives 76 0.33% 
Professors. 

Instructors 2.557 11.11% 
Financial: Banks, 

ee 49 0.21% 
Chem. Eng. 

Students ...... 1,237 5.37% 
Universities, 

Colleges ...... 639 2.77% 
Newsdealers .... 255 1.11% 
Public Libraries . 167 0.73% 
Miscellaneous ... 195 O85% 
Unclassified 388 1.69% 

Total ....23,014 100.00% 


GEOGRAPHIC 
DISTRIBUTION 


ft” Ee 1,423 
Middle Atlantic: ........... 6.420 
East North Central........ 4.364 


Circulation 
Field Served 


Issue Dates 


ABC 23,035 
26 Chemical Process 


Industries 
84.7% 
$200.00 
15th Preceding Month 
Ist of Month 


South Atlantic ............ 1,979 
East South Central ....... 530 
West North Central........ 1,077 
West South Central........ 1,051 
I ie Be ecko nceee 317 
es ae 1,583 
OJ. S. RERPROTIOB. coc cc cccce 33 
CD et eae ae Sol a 487 
EE. wai iaa Ode wa card 3,650 

Grand Total ............23,014 





BASIC DATA 


Total net paid circulation, including 
bulk—June, 1941 .... 23,035 


Total distribution, 1941. 23,035 


Subscriptions. $3.00 per year. Renewal per- 
centage, 1941, 84.70%. 


Frequency of publications: 
Industrial Edition—Monthly 
Analytical Edition—Monthly 

Also, News Edition—Twice a month 


Average editorial folio, Industrial Edition 
122 pages. Ratio of editorial to advertising, 
3:2. 


Publishers—American Chemical Society. 


Editor—Harrison E. Howe, 1155 16th St 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Advertising Manager—H. Burton Lowe, 332 
West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 

Production Manager—E. W. Bennett, 332 
West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 





Representatives: 
New York—L. T. Dupree, Wallace Traendly, 
332 West 42nd Street. 
Cleveland—E. M. Buck, Leader Bldg. 
Chicago—G. E. Cochran. 310 S. Michigan 
San Francisco—Roy M. McDonald, 580 


Market St. 
RATES 
No. of Pages Rate Total 
Used Within Per Annual! 
One Year Unit Cost 
24 $190.00 $4,560.00 
18 195.00 3.510.00 
12 200.00 2.400.00 
6 210.00 1,260.¢ 
3 220.00 660.00 
1 230.00 230.00 
A 125.00 125.00 
“% 70.00 70 
\% ) News 45.00 45.00 
\% \ Edition 90.00 90 
=. |} Only 180.00 180 


MECHANICAL DETAILS 


Trimmed Size, 834x11%. 

Bleed Size, Plates, 874x117%. 

Type Page. 7x10, 2 columns, 3% wide; in t 
News Edition 3 columns, 2% wide. 
Half page, 7x47 or 33x10. 
Quarter-page, 7x2% or 334x474. 

Quarter-page minimum. except News Editi 
in which following sizes are also availab 
25 page 4'4x10. 
ty page 2%x10 or 414x476*. 

1/6 page 2%x47% 
% page 4'54x7%*. 
Vg page 334x2%. 

Note: *Island half-pages or one-third pag 
subject to 10% premium for exclus 
rights. 
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a generation ago, or not known at all, 
has grown into a $900,000,000 industry. 
Petroleum refining is a $2,500,000,000 
industry. Rayon production reached a 
new high in 1939 with products valued 
at more than a quarter of a billion 
dollars. 


The 1939 Census of Manufactures 
covering the plastics industry lists 32 
establishments engaged in the manu- 
facture of coal tar resins, with produc- 
tion totaling 152,121,989 pounds as com- 
pared to 131,568,162 pounds in 1937. 
The value of 1939 production was 
placed at $29,406,947 as compared to 
$23,583,627 in 1937. Over fifty per 
cent of the coal-tar resins produced 
in the United States is used in the man- 
ufacture of paints, varnishes and lac- 
quers. 


The huge tonnages of synthetic and 
plastics products used in this country 
are daily increasing and their variety 
is widening at a rate far greater than 
can be equaled in any other country of 
the world. 


The total value of all plastics pro- 
duction in 1939, according to the 1939 
Census of Manufactures, amounted to 
$79,752,810, as compared with $61,877,- 
690 in 1937. The number of establish- 
ments reporting totaled 56, including 
plants manufacturing nitrocellulose, 
cellulose acetate and coal-tar resins. 


The soy bean is a new crop for which 
the chemica] industry has developed 
many new, important applications. A 
tremendous increase in production of 
soy beans has followed recognition of 
their usefulness in many forms and in 
many fields. Land formerly used for 
production of staple farm products, of 
which too much was already being 
raised, is now devoted to soy beans, 
thus laying the foundation for a uew 
industry in this country. 


Exports—Imports 


Since the low point of 1932, exports 
of chemicals and related products have 
increased almost constantly, the 1940 
total being over $221,000,000. Coal tar 
products accounted for $28,449,000; 
medicinal and pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions, $29,269,000; chemical special- 
ties, $38,449,000; industrial chemicals, 
$53,646,000; pigments, paints and var- 
nishes, $22,434,000; fertilizers and ma- 
terials, $20,224,000; explosives, $20,- 
868,000; soap and toilet preparations, 
$8,525,000. Coal tar chemicals regis- 
tered a gain of almost 50 per cent. 
Colors and dyes doubled. 


imports aggregated $58,251,000, di- 
vided as follows: Coal tar products, 
>°.034,000; medicinal and pharmaceu- 
tval preparations, $4,604,000; indus- 
tral chemicals, $13,334,000; pigments, 
paints and varnishes, $995,000; ferti- 
licrs and materials, $27,207,000; ex- 
P osives, $437,000; soap and _ toilet 
Pp’ -parations, $2,640,000. 

xports in 1929, the golden year of 


A~erican industry, were only $152,- 
0.000; imports, $143,940,000. 


Fertilizers 


The 764 plants engaged in manufac- 
ture of fertilizers had a 1939 output 
valued at $185,684,000, a slight decline 
from 1937, the Bureau of the Census 
reports. The salaried personnel num- 
bered 2,666, with salaries of $5,251,000, 
while 18,744 wage earners drew $13,- 
678,000. The cost of materials, sup- 
plies, fuel, purchased electric energy 
and contract work was $128,630,000. 
The value added by manufacture was 
$57,055,000. In addition, fertilizers 
made as secondary products of other 
industries were worth $9,889,000. Pro- 


duction was divided as follows: 
Tons Value 


(000) (000) 
Complete fertilizers ........ 5,088 $117,666 
Potash superphosphate ..... 233 4,825 
Superphosphates, not 
ammoniated: 
i COE. cena sesgunieene 2,757 23,937 
Made and consumed in 
same establishments .. 1,395 ..... 
Orr 62 1,761 
Ammoniated superphos- 

MMMAGOD ccccvcccecesccesccccs 32 573 
Other ammoniated fertilizers 7 139 
Other fertilizers ......... co. ae 6,661 
PD -acsnnceescbebueneee 226 6,325 


Soap, Insecticides 


The 264 establishments engaged in 
manufacture of soap had a 1939 out- 
put of $302,634,000, a slight gain over 
1937. They paid $8,608,000 to 3,630 
salaried men and $18,801,000 to 13,624 
wage earners. The cost of materials, 
etc., was $161,003,000, and the value 
added by manufacture, $141,623,000. 

Some of the leading products in 1939 
were toilet soap, $64,920,000; white 
laundry soap, $29,888,000; yellow laun- 
dry soap, $27,753,000; granulated, pow- 
dered and sprayed soap, $75,632,000; 
packaged soap chips and flakes, $24,- 
985,000; bulk soap chips and flakes, $9,- 
582,000; packaged washing powders, 
$5,507,000; packaged cleansers and 
scouring powders containing soap, $6,- 
948,000; shaving soap, $8,429,000; 
liquid soap, not including packaged 
shampoos, $3,340,000. 

There were 774 manufacturers of in- 
secticides, fungicides and related in- 
dustrial and household chemical com- 
pounds in 1939, with products valued at 
$93,444,000, a gain of 17.3 per cent over 
1937. Production included agricultural 
insecticides and fungicides, $20,098,000; 
household insecticides and _ repellents, 
$18,114,000; disinfectants, $7,461,000. 
The household classification was divided 
as follows: 

Fly sprays, $7,837,000; insect pow- 
der, $1,223,000; fluorite powders and 
mixtures, $422,000; moth repellents, 
$2,152,000; other, $6,480,000. 

Manufacturers of cleaning and pol- 
ishing preparations had a 1939 output 
valued at $89,777,000, a gain of 16.5 
per cent over 1937. The number of 
establishments increased from 510 to 
637. 


Associations 

American Chemical Society, Mills 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

American Institute of Chemical En- 
gineers, 29 W. 39th St., New York. 

American Institute of Fertilizer 
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Chemists, 115 E. Bay St., Savannah, 
Ga. 

Association of American Soap and 
Glycerine Producers, Inc., 381 Fourth 
Ave., New York. 

Manufacturing Chemists’ Association 
of the United States, 608 Woodward 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

National Association of Insecticide 
and Disinfectant Mfrs., Inc., Suite 
1307, 110 E. 42nd St., New York. 

National Cottonseed Products Asso- 
ciation, Sterick Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 

National Fertilizer Association, 616 
Investment Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Synthetic Organic Chemical Mfrs. 
Association, 260 W. Broadway, New 
York. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be had 
direct from the publishers, or through INDUS- 
TRIAL MARKETING. 


How the Chemical Process Industries 
Share in National Defense. 


A leaflet showing through a series of 
charts how the chemical process indus- 
tries are tied up with national defense 
by helping to build the air force, the 
navy, the mechanization of the army, 
and the equipment needed fer the 
soldier. In addition, a diagram illus- 
trates the output today of certain 
chemicals and the anticipated expan- 
sion to meet defense needs. Prepared 
by Chemical & Metallurgical Engineer- 
ing. 

Over-all Fact Picture. 

An eight-page folder giving com- 
plete distribution data and maps of the 
chemical process industries, including 
plant location, production distribution, 
value of products by classifications, and 
the growth of the market. Produced by 
Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering. 


Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the 
six-month period ending June 30, 1941.] 


American Dyestuff Reporter. 
(See TEXTILEs. ) 


A. S. M. E. Mechanical Catalog and Di- 
rectory. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 


Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City. Pub. 
lished by McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
Inc. Est. 1902. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished about 18th. Forms close 25th pre- 
ceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. Member 
A. B. P. N. I. A. A. statement on re- 
quest. Circulation (ABC), 18,072; (gross), 
20,039. Mfg. companies and executives, 
19%; technical works executives, 13%; 
research directors, chief and plant chem- 


ists, 16%; engineers, 16%; sales and ad- 
vertising personnel. 3%; independent 
laboratories, consulting chemical and 


metallurgical engineers, 11%; professors 
and instructors, 3%; unclassified, 3%: 
chemical engineering students, engineer- 


ing schools and colleges, public libraries, 
19%; others, 6%. Rates per page—Less 
than 3 pages, $255. 
Pages Pages 

3....$244 18....$214 

6.... 234 24.... 2304 

re 36.... 199 

>: re. GBsvces BOO 
Color, $50; bleed, $35. 


For additional data see page 110 and in- 


sert between pages 6 and 7 
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Catalog 








for manutacturers who sell 


WHY HUNDREDS OF MANUFACTURERS 
distribute catalogs in SWEET’S CATALOG FILES 


1. Because, in thousands of offices of engineers and indus- 


trial buyers, Sweet's is the most used source of buying 


information. 


Because Sweet's makes certain that their catalogs will be 


instantly accessible to the right man at the right time. 


Because Sweet’s makes possible the only really effective 


hook-up between advertising, catalogs and personal 


selling. 


Because one contract with Sweet's Catalog Service places 


undivided responsibility 


procedure. 


Because no other catalog procedure offers comparable 


value at comparable cost. 


for 


the complete catalog 


BAN A 
AN ae 


\ ¥ 
s * 
Bereuseesi wei vo zeus 


SWEET’S CATALOG FILE for the PROCESS INDUSTI 


ERE IS THE DIFFERENCE between the Sweet’s plan and all other 


methods of handling manufacturers’ 


catalogs: catalogs in Sweet's are 


permanently filed in advance of distribution. When your catalog in Sweet’s 


arrives at its destination, it is already an integral part of 


comprehensive. 


hound file which thousands of engineers and industrial plant officials have 


voted the most useful source of buying information in their offices. 


WHAT YOU GET when you 
distribute your catalog in Sweet’s 


HERE is an obvious difference between 

buying merely a stock of catalogs from 
a printer and buying catalogs-on-the-job. 
The designing and printing of manufac- 
turers’ catalogs is only the beginning of 
Sweet’s Service which does not end until 
each copy is on file and quickly accessible 
at all times in the offices of thousands of 


Sweet's 
First 


and last pages of catalogs of 8 pages or 


standard sizes for catalogs in 


ranging from 2 pages to 36 pages. 


more may he designed as covers, 


3. CATALOG FILING in advance of dis- 
tribution—the only method which insures 
catalogs being kept and used by every re- 
cipient. Catalogs in Sweet’s are filed 

sections according to products and alpha- 
betically by company name, as far as is 


—A file of manufacturers’ catalogs, used by engineers 
plant executives of the process industries. 


your catalog in Sweet’s will not mislay 
or throw it away. 
a comprehensive file, it will be always a 


cessible for instant use. 


6. USE OF DISTRIBUTION LISTS whi 
contain the names and addresses of eac! 
organization and individual which has re 
ceived your catalog in Sweet’s. These co 
fidential lists, generally conceded to be th 
most accurate and up-to-date in existence 
are not for sale separately, but are avail 


able only as a part of this service 


WHAT YOU PAY 
for Sweet’s Catalog Service 


f I ‘HIS complete catalog service ranges 


As an integral part o 


In 
ddi 
rog 
ors 
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rent 


cost from three cents per catalog page 


per office to as little as half a cent, depen? 


the country’s most important industrial practicable, within sections. Catalogs are ing on the number of pages and the distr: 
buying factors. This complete service in- jndexed by company name, by products bution your catalog requires. On the bas 
cludes: . . : 7 é r s. t 

“ —_— 7 | and by trade names. | of the number of copies of your catalog 
|. CATALOG PREPARATION by engi- 4. CATALOG DISTRIBUTION to selected which are kept and used, the Sweet's meth HY 
nee; -« onsultants and, under their direction. othces representing highest buying power. od costs less than anv other. In fact. main E 
1 technical copy staff, who will prepare or Following the initial, bulk distribution of bel. N¢ 

in th amen 6» eatal : 4 tenance of catalogs in any large num 
assist you in the preparation of a catalog each new file at the time of its issuance, f off } herwise accomi fi 
especially designed for your prospects’ re- additional Sweet’s files are distributed - h aa =: = Aaa aaa 1 Sy 
quirements. throughout the year to important new of- P#!Hee, at any cost. and 
» CATAL 1G PRINTING for copies filed  fices as they come into existence. Group “PRINT-YOUR-OWN” SERV!CE E cat 
in Sweet's. Extra, individually-bound cop- distribution has an important corollary— _ grant] 
ies for your salesmen, dealers, or for fields 8'°UP elimination of out-of-date buying in- On catalogs of 8 pages, or la "? eo weet’ 
not covered by Sweet’s, may had at formation. ufacturers who wish to employ Swe...) 
moderate cost either before or after distri- 5. CATALOG MAINTENANCE in the of. Service with the exception of pri: (9g ™'Bp.to,, 
bution of the complete files. There are ten fice of each recipient. Those who receive do so at 25% off net charges. rmat 
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D USES 

ET’S CATALOG FILE 

the PROCESS INDUSTRIES” 
ANUFACTURERS’ CATALOGS in 
this file are used by important pro- 
rs of materials or goods in the mak- 
g of which, chemical processes, rather 
» mechanical operations, have the most 
portant part. Individuals reached are 
gineers and executives in charge of pro- 
tion and plant maintenance, officials of 
product development and purchasing 
partments and other important factors 
the specification and purchase of equip- 
nt, materials, supplies and repair parts. 
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INDIVIDUAL USERS 





Reports from 3,000 offices of engineers 
dindustrial plant officials show that each 
tet’s Catalog File is used, on the aver- 
ge, by more than seven individuals. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE 
regarding INCREASED DISTRIBUTION 








Increased industrial activity, plus the 
ditional stimulus of the National defense 
program, has greatly increased the demand 
or Sweet’s Catalog Files from buying fac- 
ors in private industry and from Govern- 
ent engineering and procurement offices. 
or more extensive coverage of important 
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tions, the distribution of Sweet’s Catalog 
ile for the Process Industries has been 
nreased from 6.000 to 10.000. as follows: 
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HY SWEET’S CATALOG FILES 
E PREFERRED BY BUYERS 


weet’s me 


fact, mail 
ree numbeNGIN! ERS and industrial buyers pre- 
jse accomf™ fer t. receive manufacturers’ catalogs 
| Sweet's rather than in individually- 
bund form because any of the hundreds 
RV ICE ' catalow. in Sweet’s can be located in- 
arcer, may ah ienever wanted. Catalogs in 
lov Sweet! ol Pa filed in the wrong place. 
tne gs Sweet’s, being automatically 
ress" BPto-date prevent the use of obsolete in- 
TMatio: 


ind consequent delay and an- 


Tithe PROCESS INDUSTRIES 


noyance. Catalogs in Sweet’s save time, 
trouble and money for all concerned. 


WHAT KIND OF CATALOG 
you should file in Sweet’s 


b per CATALOG you distribute in any 
of Sweet’s Catalog Files should contain 
useful buying information especially de- 
signed and organized from the viewpoint 
of buyers in the market served by that file. 
This information should be sufficiently 
comprehensive to enable them to determine 
the probable suitability of your products 
for their needs. 

Many manufacturers who market ex- 
tensive lines file catalogs of 8 to 36 pages 
But ob- 
viously, size is not the sole measure of 
usefulness of a catalog. 


each in one or more of the files. 


For certain types 
of products a two-page visual unit may 
convey buying information. 
Sweet’s recommends to each manufacturer 
that he select, with the assistance of Sweet’s 


adequate 


consultants if he so desires, the particular 
products and information about those pro- 
ducts which each group of buyers needs 
(and should have) instantly accessible in 
their offices at all times. Regardless of the 
amount of information which results, that 
is the information which, after editing and 
organizing, the manufacturer should file 
in Sweet’s. 

Generally speaking, the information 
which manufacturers are advised to file in 
Sweet’s is that which the buyer wants be- 
fore he is ready to discuss complete de- 


tails, in terms of a specific requirement. 
with the manufacturer’s sales representa- 
tive. It is, in fact, the information which 
will enable the buyer to determine whether 
he wishes to invite the salesman to call. 

Members of Sweet’s consulting staff have 
had extended experience which enables 
them to give expert advice on the most 
effective form of catalog presentation. This 
advisory service is available to clients of 
Sweet’s without extra charge. 


WHEN SWEET’S IS ISSUED 


WEET’S is a year ‘round service. Cata- 
log orders are being executed for hun- 
dreds of clients at all times. Once every 
twelve months, the Sweet’s files, completely 
revised and brought up to date, are issued 
to similarly revised and up-to-date lists of 
offices to replace the previous files. Sweet’s 
Catalog Files for the engineering and in- 
dustrial markets are issued in the late 
Spring. The gigantic production job ne- 
cessitates the settlement of plans and the 
receipt of orders well in advance of the 
distribution date. 


WHERE TO SEND INQUIRIES 
regarding Sweet’s Catalog Service 


OUR INQUIRIES and instructions may 

be addressed to the home office in New 
York or to any of the branch offices listed 
below. Eighteen district managers and 
their assistants stand ready to explain de- 
tails of the service in terms of your par- 
ticular requirements and to assist you in 
every way possible. 


SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE 


Division of F. W. Dodge Corporation 


Main Office 
NEW YORK—119 West 40th Street—PEnnsylivania 6-1500 


BOSTON—31 St. James Ave...... Hancock 0700 
BUFFALO—361 Delaware Ave...Cleveland 8200 
CHICAGO—Merchandise Mart....Whitehall 4400 
CINCINNATI—American Bidg....Parkway 2866 
CLEVELAND—1422 Euclid Ave.....Cherry 7256 





















DETROIT—607 Shelby St.......... Cadillac 2745 
LOS ANGELES—400 E. Third St.Michigan 8918 
PHILADELPHIA—1321 Arch St..... Locust 4326 
PITTSBURGH—106 Sixth St....... Atlantic 8220 


Central 5670 


ST. LOUIS—1410 Shell Building... 

















CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES 








Chemical Engineering Catalog, 330 W 
i2nd St., New York. Published by Rein- 
hold Pub. Corp. Est. 1915. Free (con- 
trolled). Trim size, 8%4xll. Type page, 
7x10. Published August 30. Forms close 
June ist. Cash discount, sliding scale 
Circulation (Sworn), Dec., 1940, 13,500, 
Rates—1l1 page, $285; 2 pages, $405; 3 


pages, $520; 4 pages, $570; 5 pages, $685; 


6 pages, $800; 7 pages, $900. 

For additional data see pages 119-120 
Chemical Industries, 522 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y Published by Trade- 
press Publishing Corp. Est. 1914. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms close 
5th Agency discounts, 15-0. Circula- 
tion Swern), paid, 5,816; (gross), 6,783. 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

l $170.00 $ 95.00 $ 55.00 

8 145.00 80.00 45.00 
12 120.00 65.00 35.00 
Standard colors, $40; bleed, $290. 

Buyers’ Guidebook Number. Published 
annually October 25 as the 13th issue of 
Chemical Industries. Rates 

Times l Page % Page 4% Page 

1 $200.00 $120.00 $ 70.00 

9 180.00 100.00 60.00 

3 160.00 90.00 50.00 
Bleed, $20 
Chemical Equipment Preview, 737 N 


Michigan Ave Chicago Published by 
Putman Pub. Co. Est. 1938. Trim size, 
11%x11%; 1/6 page unit, 34%x4%; % 
page unit, 7x5 or 34x10; % page unit, 
7x10. Subscription, controlled, free. Pub- 
lished bi-monthly, Jan., Mar., May, July, 
Sept., Nov. Forms close 10th month of 
issue. Agency discount, 15-2. Circulation 
(CCA), Auge., 1941, 26,386; (gross), 27.- 
389. Member N. B. P. A. Rates (rates are 
based on total space used within one 
year Bleed rates on regular) 
Times 1/6 Page % Page %, Page 
l $ 79.00 $158.00 salah iat 
H 77.00 148.00 276.00 
12 74.00 138.00 265.00 
24 69.00 


Industrial & Engineering Chemistry, 332 


W i2nd St., New York Published by 
American Chemical Society Est 1909 
Subscription, all editions, $6; industrial 
analytical editions, $4.00; news edition 
only, $2.00 Trim size, 84% x1l1l% Type 
page, 7x10. Industrial edition published 
Ist; news editions, 10th and 25th; 
analytical edition, 15th of publication 
month. Forms close 15 days preceding 
Agency discounts, 10-0 Circulation 


(ABC) 23,035; (cross), 23,593. Companies 


and officials, 18%; works executives, en- 
gineers and chemists, 43%; independent 
engineers and chemists, 15%; Iinstruc- 
tors, 11%; others, 13% Rates—based on 
space used in one year—1l1 page, $230; 6 
pages, $210: 12 pages, $200; 24 pages, 
$190 

Standard color, $60; bleed 20% 

For additional data see pages 113-114 

Journal of Chemical Education, Easton, 
Pa Published by Division of Chemical 


Education, American Chemical Society 
Est. 1924. Subscription, $3 Trim size, 
RM%4xll Type page, 7x10 Published 
22nd preceding Forms close 15th. N. I 
\. A. statement on request. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation (Swern), 5,441; 
(gross), 6275. Professors and teachers, 
57%; collewe and high school libraries, 
22 chemistry students, 8%; industrial 
laboratories, 10% mise., 3% tates 
Times | Page % Page % Page 

1 $ 90.00 $ 55.00 $ 40.00 

h go Ooo 50.00 moo 
12 70.00 $5.00 20.00 
Color rates on request; bleed, $10 
Modern Plastics. 

(See PLASTICS.) 
Ol and Soap, 330 S. Wells St... Chicago 
Published by Gillette Pub. Co Official 








organ of American Oil Chemists Society. 


Est. 1906. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
8%xll%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
lst. Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 
10-0. Circulation (Dec., 1940), 1,040 paid, 
1,500 gross. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$ 95.00 $ 55.00 $ 35.00 
6 75.00 45.00 30.00 
12 65.00 40.00 25.00 
Standard color, $10 


Oll Mill Gazetteer. 
(See UNCLASSIFIED.) 


Oil Paint & Drug Reporter, 59 John St., 


New York. Published by Schnell Pub. 
Co. Est. 1871. Subscription, $5. Trim 
size, 10%x15%. Type page, 8 13/16x13%. 
Published Monday. Forms close Wednes- 
day noon preceding issue. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation (ABC), 6,292; 
(gross), 7,178. Manufacturers, 61%; 
wholesalers, 24%; misc., 15%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $110.00 $ 70.00 50.00 
13 90.00 57.00 38.00 
26 86.00 51.00 35.00 
52 80.00 46.00 28.00 
Soap, merged with Soap and Sanitary 
Chemicals 
Seap and Sanitary Chemicals, 254 W 
3ist St.. New York. Published by Mac- 
Nair-Dorland Co Est. 1925. Subscrip- 
tion, $3 Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
7x10 Published ist. Forms close 10th 
preceding Agency discount, none. Cir- 
culation (ABC) net, 3,064; (gross), 
4,167. Soap mfgrs. and convertors, 27%; 
sanitary chem. mfers. and supply houses, 
31%; proprietary chem. products mfgrs., 
10%; others, 32% tates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
Color, $20; bleed, $15 
1 $110.00 $ 60.00 $ 32.50 
6 90.00 50.00 27.50 
12 80.00 45.00 25.00 
Soap Blue Book, 254 W. 3ist St., New 
York Published by MacNair-Dorland 
Co. Free to subscribers of “Soap and 
Sanitary Chemicals.” Trim size, 9x12. 
Type page, 7x10. Published Feb. Forms 
close Jan. 1 Agency discounts, none. 
Circulation (see listing “Soap and Sani- 


tary Chemicals"). Rates—1 page, $80; 2 
pages, $140; 3 pages, $180—-one year con- 
tract. 1 page, $70; 2 pages, $120; 3 pages, 
$150—three year contract. 


Soap Gazette and Perfumer merged with 
The American Perfumer 


Soybean Digest, Hudson, lowa,. Published 


by The American Soybean Assn. Est. 
1940 Subscription, $1.50 Trim’ size 
RS%x11% Type page 7x10. Published 
20th. Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 
15-0 Circulation (Publisher's State- 
ment), 5,439 Soybean growers, 53%; 
grain dealers, 37%; college and U. S. 
D. A. staff, 4%; others, 6% Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 

1 $ 62.50 $ 32.50 $ 17.50 

6 57.50 30.00 16.75 

12 55.00 27.50 15.00 
Standard color, $20; bleed, $20. 


Sweet's Catalog File for the Process In- 


dustries, 119 W 40th St... New York. 
Compiled and distributed by Sweet's 
Catalog Service, division of F. W. Dodge 


Corp. Est. 1914. A file of manufacturers’ 
catalogs, used as a source of buying in- 
formation by engineers and executives 


of production and plant 
maintenance, officials of the product de- 
velopment and purchasing departments 
and other important factors in the speci- 


in charge 


fication and purchase of equipment, ma- 
terials, supplies and repair parts. Lent 
to qualified offices for one year. Trim 
page size, 8%x1l Issued in late Spring 
No agency discount No cash discount 
Standard combination allowance to 
clients who distribute catalogs in more 








INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, October 













than one of the four Sweet's Catalog 
Files for the engineering and industria! 
markets. See Engineering Construction, 
Power Plant and Manufacturing Indus 


tries sections of Market Data Book. Dis- 
tribution, 10,000. Chemical manufactur- 
ing plants, 24%; beverage and food 


product plants, 23%; textile plants, 15%; 
paper and pulp mills, 10%; petroleum re- 


fineries. 8%; blast furnaces and smelters 
4%; other process industries plants 
16%. There are ten standard sizes for 
catalogs filed in Sweet's, ranging fron 


2 pages to 36 pages. Charges for com 
plete service—including catalog design 
printing, filing and distribution—uni 


form-style catalogs: 2-page unit, $380 
4-page unit, $580. Cover catalogs, of 


pages or more, including one extra color 
on first and last (cover) pages and spe 


cial topography: %8-page catalog, $960 
12-page catalog, $1,240; 16-page catalog 
$1,520; 24-page catalog, $2,080. Charges 
for other sizes, on request. Branch of 
fices in Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cin 
cinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and St. Louis 
For additional data see pages 116-117 


Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 
turers. 
(See 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 


CANADA 


Canadian Chemistry and Process Indus- 
tries, 366 Adelaide St., W., Toronto, Ont 
Published by Westman Publications, Ltd 


Est. 1917. Subscription, $3.50; U. S. A 
$4. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10 
Published 10th. Forms close 25th prs 
ceding. Agency discounts, 13%. Circula 
tion («CCAB), (gross), 2,913. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Pag 
1 $ 75.00 $ 39.00 $ 20.00 
6 70.00 37.00 19.00 
12 65.00 35.00 18.00 
Standard color, $25; bleed, 10%. 
FERTILIZERS 
American Fertilizer, 1330 Vine St., Phila- 
delphia. Published by Ware Bros. Co 
Est. 1894. Subscription, $3. Trim size 


7%x10%. Type page, 5%x8%. Published 
alternate Saturdays. Forms close 10 days 


preceding. Agency discounts, 10-5. 
Times l Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 70.00 $ 45.00 $ 25.00 
13 45.00 30.00 18.00 
26 35.00 23.00 15.00 
Color, $20.00. 


Better Crops With Plant Food, 1155 16th 
Ww 


St., N. W., Washington, D. C. Published 
by American Potash Institute, Inc. Est 
1923. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 6x9 
Type page, 4%x7%. Published 10th 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts 
15-2. Circulation (Publisher's Stats 
ment), total 18,512. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Pag 
1 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 $ 15.00 
6 43.00 26.50 13.50 
12 40.00 25.00 12.50 


Commercial Fertilizer, 223 Courtland St 
N. E., Atlanta. Est. 1910 Published by) 
Walter W. Brown Pub. Co. Subscriy 
tion, $2. Type page, 6%x8%. Published 


Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency dis 
counts, 10-0 Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement). 1,913 (gress), 2,238. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Pag 
1 $ 60.00 $ 36.00 $ 22.00 
6 55.00 33.00 20.06 
12 50.00 30.00 18.0% 


Soil Science, Mt. Royal and Guilford Sts 
Baltimore, Md. Published by Williams «& 


Wilkins. Est 1916. Subscription, $5. Pu! 
lished 10th. Forms close 20th. Trin 
size, 6%x10. Type page, 5%x8%. Age! 
discounts, 15-2 Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Pag 
1 $ 35.00 $ 20.00 $ 13.5 
6 27.00 15.00 8 
i2 24.00 13.00 7.5 
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Clothing, Men’s and Boys’ 


(See also Knit Goods, Underwear and Hosiery: Shoes and Leather) 

















The 1939 Census of Manufactures re- 
ported 2,449 establishments engaged 
primarily in producing men’s, youths’ 
and boys’ clothing, except work cloth- 
ing. The value of their products was 
$598,273,000, a decline of 1.7 per cent 
from 1937. They employed 137,500 
wage earners. 

Production of 1,371 regular factories 
ind shops amounted to $536,660,000. 
The 1,078 contract shops listed by the 
ensus had products valued at $61,- 
660,000. 

Production of the industry included 
24,737,000 men’s and youths’ suits, 
$346,402,000; 11,345,700 men’s. and 
youths’ trousers, $35,291,000; 5,644,000 
men’s and youths’ overcoats and top- 
coats, $79,753,000; 2,617,300 boys’ suits, 
$18,394,000. Another $17,201,000 was 
received for uniforms, exclusive of those 
made on government contract. This 
was a 50 per cent gain over 1937. 

Not included in the foregoing were 
i813 establishments producing men’s 
cotton, leather and allied garments. 
Their 1939 production was valued at 
$495,388,000, a gain of 8.6 per cent over 
1937. They employed 165,000 wage 
earners. 

Production was divided into these 
main classifications: Clothing, leather 
and sheep-lined industry, $22,142,000; 
work clothing, sport garments, etc., 
$184,223,000; work shirts, $35,672,000; 
trousers (semi-dress), wash suits, etc., 
$60,985,000; shirts, collars and night- 
wear, $184,000,000. 

Engaged in manufacture of hats, 
‘aps and materials in 1939 were 579 
establishments, with products valued at 
$117,549,000, a loss of 4.3 per cent from 
1937. Included in their output were hat 
bodies and hats, wool felt, $16,009,800; 
bodies and hats, fur felt, $39,501,000; 
straw hats, $1,549,000; hat finishing, 
$33,240,000; hats and caps, except felt 
ind straw, $11,605,000; hatters’ fur, 
510,956,000; materials and trimmings, 
54,687,000. 

Miscellaneous apparel produced in 

‘39 was reported as follows: Men’s 

ckwear, 347 establishments, $46,393,- 

‘0; handkerchiefs, 80 establishments, 

1,601,000; belts, 245 establishments, 

19,076,000; suspenders, garters and 

her goods made from purchased elas- 

material, 66 establishments, $15,- 

000; work gloves, and mittens (cloth 

1 leather), 396 establishments, $69,- 

7,000; umbrellas, parasols and canes, 

establishments, $11,520,000. 


The census reported the following 
oenditures for plant and equipment 
1939: Men’s and boys’ tailored cloth- 
* group, $1,849,000; men’s and boys’ 
rnishings, work and sport garment 
up, $4,524,000; miscellaneous apparel 
up, $1,457,000; hat group (except 
th), $1,060,000. 


Production of men’s and boys’ suits, 
wholly or partly of wool, declined from 
16,515,000 in 1939 to 15,158,000 in 1940. 
Boys’ suits dropped from 2,518,000 to 
1,837,000. Overcoats and topcoats in- 
creased from 4,505,000 to 4,804,000. 
Manufacture of uniforms, chiefly for of- 
ficers, helped to give the industry a net 
gain. 


The War Department reported that 
as of May 1, 1941, it had received de- 
liveries on 2,292,000 wool overcoats, 
4,748,000 wool coats and 5,995,000 wool 
trousers. A large proportion of these 
garments is made in Army clothing fac- 
tories and does not utilize equipment 
of the civilian clothing industry. 
Distribution 

While the 1939 Census of Business 
failed to give a breakdown of sales of 
department stores, it lists 106,959 ap- 
parel stores, including women’s with 
sales of $3,258,772,000. Among these 
are 5,122 men’s-boys’ furnishings stores, 
$92,203,000; 802 men’s-boys’ hat stores, 
$15,598,000; 15,577 men’s-boys’ clothing 
and furnishing stores, $664,511,000; 10,- 
053 family clothing stores, $429,454,- 
000; 3,292 other apparel stores, $36,- 


448,000; 5,674 custom tailors, $66,282,- 
000. 

There are 1,816 chain stores in the 
men’s-boys’ clothing, furnishings and 
hat field, with sales of $171,579,000, or 
22.2 per cent, and 1,082 chain stores 
selling family clothing, $76,283,000, 
17.8 per cent. 

Independent men’s clothing and fur- 
nishings stores in 34 states reported a 
gain of 5 per cent in sales and 3 per 
cent in inventories in 1940 over 1939. 
Family clothing stores enjoyed a 4 per 
cent gain in sales, 2 per cent in in- 
ventories. For the first five months of 
1941 men’s clothing and furnishings 
stores had a gain of 29 per cent in sales, 
while family clothing stores had a 19 
per cent increase. 

The 1939 Census also reported 446 
service and limited-function wholesalers 
handling a general line of clothing and 
furnishings, with sales of $64,127,000. 
Another 1,180 handled men’s and boys’ 
clothing and furnishings, and had sales 
of $152,944,000. 


Associations 


National Association of Retail Cloth- 
iers and Furnishers, Merchandise Mart, 
Chicago. 


Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1941.] 


American Gentleman and Sartorial Art 
Journal, 452 Fifth Av., New York. Pub- 
lished by American Gentleman Pub. Co. 
Est. 1874. Subscription, $15. Type page, 
7%x1l. Published monthly omitting Jan- 
uary, July, and August. Forms close 
20th preceding. Agency discounts, 15-6 
tates—(monthly edition)—1 page, $65; 
% page, $40; 4 page, $25. 


Apparel Arts, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
eago. Published by Esquire, Inc. Est 
1931. Subscription, $6. Trim size, 10%x 
14. Type page, 9%x12%. Published Jan., 
March, April, June, July, Sept., Oct. and 
Dee. Forms close 1 month preceding. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation 
(Publisher’s Statement), 10,213. Rates 

1 page, 4 consecutive issues, $400; 8 is- 
sues, $350. 


Boys’ Outfitter — Styles of Youth, 175 
Fifth Ave., New York. Published by 
Boys’ Outfitter Co., Inc. Est. 1919. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
7%x10. Published Ist. Forms close 25th 
Agency discounts, none. Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page 1% Page 
1 $150.00 $ 95.00 $ 70.00 
8 120.00 75.00 55.00 
12 100.00 60.00 40.00 


Color rate, $15: spec. color, $50 per page; 
bleed, $15. 


Clothing Trade Journal, combined with 
“Manufacturing Clothier,” 215 Fourth 
Ave., New York. Published by Clothier 
Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1912. Subscription, 
$4. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7%x 
10. Published on 10th. Forms close 30th 


preceding. Agency discounts, 10-2. 
tates- 

Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 

$125.00 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 

6 85.00 55.00 35.00 

12 75.00 $2.50 27.50 


Colors, $15 
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Fairchild’s Men’s & Boys’ Clothing & 
Furnishings Blue Book Directory of New 
York, 8 E. 13th St., New York. Published 
by Fairchild Publishing Co. Est. 1910 
Free (10c for postage and mailing) 
Trim size, 4%x3%. Type page, 24x 
35%. Published semi-annually in May 
and November. Agency discount, none 
Circulation (Publisher’s Statement), 25.- 
000. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 65.00 $ 40.50 $ 25.25 
2 50.00 31.25 18.75 


Gold Book Directory of the Men's Ap- 
parel Reporter, Km. 2621, Empire Bldg., 
New York. Published by Men’s Apparel 
Reporter. Est. 1933. Subscription, 50c 
Trim size, 3%x5. Type page, 2%x4% 
Published March Ist. Forms close Jan 
uary 15th. Agency discount, 15-0. Cir 
culation (Publisher’s Statement), 10,000 


Retailers, 97%; manufacturers, 3% 
Rates 
Times 1 Page le Page 
1 $ 65.00 $ 25.00 


Standard color, $40 


Hat Life, 1123 Broadway, New York 
Published by Hat Life, Inc. Est. 1933 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7x10. Published Ist. Forms close 
15th. Agency discounts, none. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 1/6 Page 

1 $200.00 $100.00 $ 69.00 
12 125.00 50.00 35.00 
Standard color, $15; matched color, $30; 
bleed rate, $106. 


Hat Life Year Book, 1123 Broadway. 
New York. Published by Hat Life, Inc 
Est. 1933. Trim size, 5x8. Type page. 
1x7. Published Jan. list. Forms close 
Nov. 21st. Agency discounts, none. Cir- 
culation—Copy delivered to subscribers 
for “Hat Life” only; others, $1 per copy 
Rates—1 page, $100; % page. $65: % 


page, $40 
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CLOTHING, MEN’S AND BOYS’ 





Made to Measure, 300 W. Adams St., Chi- 


cago. Published by Halper Pub. Co. Est 
1931. Free (controlled). Type page, 5% x 
Ny Published Jan. and July Forms 
close Ist publication month Agency 
discounts 15% on new business only 
through recognized agencies. Circulation 
(Publisher's Statement), 20,000 tates l 


page, $125; % page, $75; 4 page, $43.50 


Men's Apparel! Reporter, 350 5th Ave., 
New York. Published by Men's Apparel 
Reporter, In Est. 1931 Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 11x14. Type page, 9x11% 
Published 25th preceding Forms close 


10th preceding Agency discounts, 15-0 
Circulation (ABC), 10,037; (gross), 
11,206. tetalilers, 80° manufacturers, 
14%; others, 6% Rates 
Times l Page % Page 4% Page 
l $225.00 $125.00 $ 75.00 
‘ 200.00 110.00 65.00 
‘ 180.00 100.00 55.00 
12 160.00 90.00 50.00 


Color, $40 net; bleed, $20 


Men's Wear, 8 E. 13th St... New York 
Published by Fairchild Advertising, In« 
Est. 1890 Subscription, $2 Trim size, 
9x12. Type page, 7%x10 Published Ist 
and 3rd Wednesdays after list and 3rd 
Saturdays Forms close 8 days preced- 
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ing Agency discounts, 15-0. Circula- Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
tion. both editions (ABC, 12.689; $115.00 $ 85.00 $ 50.00 
(gross), 14,610. Retail, 77%; wholesale, 3 105.00 70.00 45.00 
3%; manufacturers, 13%: miscellaneous, 12 90.00 60.00 40.00 
ah Rates Colors, $25 extra. 
rimes 1 Page *% Page ls Page 

1 $280.00 $200.00 $115.00 " . 

12 200.00 145.00 80.00 CANADA 

2 160.00 115.00 64.00 Fraser’s Men's & Women’s Wear Direc- 
Color rate, $75; bleed, $20. tory (Fall), 507 University Tower Bldg., 


Montreal, Canada. Published by Fraser 
The National Clothier, 864 Merchandise Pub. Co. Est. 1913. Subscription, $1. Trin 
Mart, Chicage. Official publication for size, 3%x6%. Type page, 2%x5%. Pub- 
National Association of Retail Clothiers lished July. Forms close June 15th 
and Furnishers Published by National Agency discounts, 15-0. Rates—l page, 
Clothier Corp Est. 1931. Subscription, $40.00; % page, $26.00. 
$1 Type page, 14%x7% Published 
o rency scounts, 15-0. Circu- . ’ 
Ention UPubitonars Eratemees , 3 122 net Men’s Ww — Merchandising, 481 mSVer= 
paid (gross) 10,000 Retailers 98% ; sity Ave., Toronto, Ont.. Can. Published 
. y Re : by MacLean Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1910. Sub- 


an ‘ora « > " Cc Pe 2e 
pe, — — ones Y uM Pere scription, $1. Trim Size, 9%x12%. ‘Typ 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 36.00 page, 8% x11%. Published Ist. a) orms 
bs 91.00 52 00 30.00 close” 23rd. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
12 22°00 EO 00 28 00 culation (Swern), 2,104. Men's furnish- 
: =" ings, clothing stores and tailors, 95%; 
misc., 5%. tates— 
Western Merchandiser, 122 E. 7th St., ae . . 2 . 
Los Angeles, Calif. Est. 1937. Subscrip- Times 1 Page % Page at age 
tion free. Type page, 10x16. Published 1 $ 65.00 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 
5th. Forms close 25th preceding. Agency 6 60.00 37.50 «6.90 
discount, 15-2 Circulation (Publisher's 12 55.00 35.00 20.00 
Statement), (Dec., 1940), 5,564. Rates Color, $25. 
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Coal 


(See also Air Conditioning, Heating. Ventilating, Plumbing: Power Plants; Oil, Petroleum) 





Though production of bituminous coal 
rose 15 per cent in 1940 to 453,245,000 
tons it was evident early in 1941 that 
this figure would be exceeded due to 
sharp rise in industrial activity associ- 
uted with the defense program. An- 
thracite also was running far ahead of 
its 1940 production of 51,487,000 net 
tons. With more satisfactory price con- 
ditions prevailing under the Guffey- 
Vinson Act, the bituminous industry 
was enjoying one of the most prosper- 
ous years of its existence. Production 
control in Pennsylvania promised al- 
most equally good results for an- 
thracite. 

Bituminous production in 1940 was 
valued at about $900,000,000; anthra- 
cite, $205,490,000, compared with 
$187,175,000 in 1939. 

Bituminous production during the 
first seven months of 1941 was 268,- 
702,000 tons, 5.2 per cent over the 1940 
period; anthracite, 30,574,000 tons, a 
gain of 1.2 per cent. 

Coal Age reported that an important 
factor in 1940 production was an in- 
crease of 10 million tons in stocks of 
industrial consumers and _ retailers. 
Railroad consumption was up 6.4 per 
cent to 80,000,000 tons; public utility, 
15 per cent to 51,500,000 tons; pig- 
iron manufacturers, 34 per cent to 59,- 
600,000; steel and rolling mills and 
other industrials, 17 per cent to 149,- 
500,000 tons. Exports rose from 13 to 
18 million tons. 

The same authority reported wide- 
spread gains in mechanization of load- 
ing in 1940, particularly in conveyor 
installations in the bituminous field. 
New mobile-loader installations were 
supplemented by additions to existing 
equipment, while rubber-tired haulage 
staged a major advance. 

Sales of mobile loaders totaled 233 

1940, a decrease of 20.2 per cent 
from 292 in 1939. The number of mobile 
loaders in service at the end of the 
year was about 1,875. 

Sales of bituminous conveyors aggre- 
gated 1,573 in 1940, including a num- 


ber for use behind loading machines, 
although such installations were limited 
by the growth of rubber-tired haulage. 
Sales in 1939 totaled 1,095, making the 
1940 increase 43.7 per cent. In 1938, 
in contrast, conveyors in use totaled 
1,872. About 155 rubber-tired haulage 
units were shipped to bituminous mines 
in 1940, compared with around 70 in 
1939. 

The estimated capacity of mechan- 
ical ioading equipment introduced in 
bituminous coal mines was 11.6 per 
cent greater in 1940 than in 1939. The 
total number of units sold to bitumin- 
ous mines increased from 1,407 to 1,845 
during the same period, and the grand 
total for bituminous and anthracite in- 
creased from 1,631 to 2,037, or 24.9 
per cent. 

The Southern Appalachian fields con- 
tinued to be the largest market for 
conveyor units. In 1940, sales to the 
Southern Appalachian States of con- 
veyors of all types including those 
equipped with duckbills amounted to 
981, compared with 681 in 1939, an 
increase of 44.1 per cent. Sales of all 
types of conveyors in the Northern 
Appalachian States rose from 270 in 
1939 to 407 in 1940, an increase of 50.7 
per cent. The Trans-Mississippi States 
and the Middle Western States also 
showed increase in last year over 1939. 

New operations, new stripping and 
loading equipment, new drilling equip- 
ment and practices and increased use 
of automotive transportation, along 
with major increases in unit capacity 
and substantial gains in diesel engine 
installations, were features of an ac- 
tive year in bituminous stripping. 
Smaller operations using draglines, 
small shovels, and large scrapers for 
overburden removal also set a lively 
pace in development of new properties 
and installation of larger or more effi- 
cient equipment. 

A total of 39 scraper units was sold 
in 1940, 36 of which went to bitumin- 
ous mines and 3 to anthracite. West 
Virginia received the greatest number 





Sources of Energy in the U. S. 


Trillions 


of B.t.u. 

1938 1939 

Pennsylvania anthracite ... 1,255 1,397 

Bituminous coal ......... 9,132 10,132 
Total crude petroleum (in- 

cluding that refined)...... 7,444 7,785 

Total natural gas......... 2,468 2,618 
Water power (fuel equiva- 
lent at prevailing central 

station equivalent) ....... 866 838 


Greene total .ccccecess: . 21,165 22,830 





of these units, 18; Alabama followed 
with 10; Pennsylvania bituminous, 7; 
Pennsylvania anthracite, 3; Ohio, 1. 

Mechanical cleaning registered an- 
other substantial gain at bituminous 
mines in 1940 as a result of widespread 
construction of new plants and instal- 
lation of new equipment. Additional 
plants rated at 1,000 tons per hour were 
built or contracted for, while individual 
mechanical cleaners rated as low as 
10 to 15 tons per hour were acquired 
for individual sizes. 

Mechanical cleaning equipment in- 
stallations were made in 13 States at 
bituminous mines during 1940. The 
total capacity of cleaning plants sold 
in 1940 is estimated at 12,000 net tons 
of cleaned coal per hour. Installations 
at mines not previously having cleaning 
plants accounted for 60 per cent of the 
total capacity. About 90 per cent of 
the total capacity of 1940 sales was 
reported from wet-washing plants. The 
other 10 per cent from pneumatic clean- 
ing plants. 

Sales of self-powered rubber-tired 
trackless haulage units continued to ad- 
vance during 1940. Installations were 
made in nine States in the course of 
the year. 

New highs in efficiency and reliabil- 
ity marked 1940 developments in coal- 
mine power. 

Replacement of gasoline and old-type 
low-speed diesel units with high-speed 
diesel engines was a highlight of 1940. 
Installation of shaker and vibrating 
screens, pressure for more coal and 


PRODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL FOR FOUR YEARS 
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534,989,000 tons 


348,545,000 tons 


393,065.000 tons 
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promised economies in engine main- 
tenance and fuel cost were the prin- 
cipal factors underlying the trend. 

The anthracite industry centers prin- 
cipally within the State of Pennsylvania, 
and the anthracite area is concentrated 
in 480 square miles in the Eastern part 
of the State. The bituminous indus- 
try covers 26 states. Nearly 90 per 
cent of this tonnage, however, is pro- 
duced in Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia, Alabama, Kentucky, Illinois, Vir- 
ginia, and Indiana. 

There are 194 companies engaged in 
producing anthracite (Pennsylvania re- 
gion only) and 4,612 companies produc- 
ing bituminous coal—a total of 4,806. 
The number of mines operated is 6,894 
and the average number of employes 
600,000. Approximately 1,400 com- 
panies, with their subsidiary and affil- 
iated companies, account for more than 
90 per cent of the industry’s total ton- 
nage, however. 

Coal Age points out that mining coal 
and preparing it for the market re- 
quires not only equipment and special- 
ized engineering talent for mining and 
preparation, but for safety and health, 
and the installation, operation and 
maintenance of electrical and mechani- 
cal equipment on a broad and increas- 
ing scale. The industry, with over 5,- 
000,000 h.p. of motors installed, is one 
of the largest consumers of electrical 
energy, with the trend of consumption 
continuing upward. 

The significance of the trend toward 
mechanical methods of loading reaches 
far beyond the adoption of specialized 
machinery required at the face, for in 
order to make such equipment realize 
its greatest potentiality, modernization 
of practically every phase of mining 
operations is required. Haulage must 
be speeded up, larger cars installed, 








more permanent haulageways built, 
electrical distribution systems enlarged, 
pumping and ventilation equipment 
Coal Production 1939-40 
(In Thousands Net Tons) 
1939 1940 
Alaska 146 150 
Alabama 11,995 15,150 
Arkansas — 1,122 1,550 
Colorado — 5,890 6,516 
Georgia-North Carolina 25 29 
Illinois 46,450 19,495 
Indiana 16,650 18,565 
lowa 3,050 
Kansas aenens 2,920 
Kentucky Eastern 34,730 
Western 8.075 
Maryland 1,468 
Michigan 134 
Missouri 8,275 3,570 
Montana 2,810 2,974 
New Mexico 1,206 1,081 
North and South Dakota 2,139 2,256 
Ohio 19,632 22,092 
’klahoma , 1,178 1,613 
Pennsylvania (bituminous) $2,190 112,907 
Tennesse 5,280 6.010 
Texas . 810 661 
Utah : 3,340 3,524 
Virginia 13,230 14,950 
Washington 1,690 1,688 
West Virginia 107,938 126,302 
W voming 5,383 5,748 
Other States wens 9 22 
Total bituminous 93,065 453,245 
ennsyivania anthracite 91,487 51,485 
Grand total $44,552 504,730 
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TABLE 1.—UNITS OF MECHANIZED LOADING EQUIPMENT SOLD TO BITUMINOUS AND 























ANTHRACITE MINFS, AS REPORTED BY MANUFACTURERS, 1933 TO 1940, 
INCLUSIVE * 
TT —————— 
Percent 
Increase 
(+) or 
1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1949 Decrease 
(—) 1940 
over 1939 
Mobile loaders .. 4) ae 55 115 244 292 241 292 233 —20.2 
EE ee 65 34 22 28 29 10 26 39 +50.0 
Conveyors * oer 610 681 994 1,095 990 1,311 1,762 +34.4 
Pit-car loader. 18 26 28 ll 32 139 2 3 +50.0 











! The figures for 1933 to 1936 included reports from 2% manufacturers. 


In 1937 one manu- 


facturer indicated that he was no longer producing this type of equipment and accordingly was 
dropped from the active list; however, at the same time another manufacturer was added to 


the list, and the number of reporting firms 


remained at 28. In 1938 one manufacturer of 


material-handling machinery began the production of underground loading equipment and in 
1939 two new manufacturers entered the ficld, increasing the total number reporting to 31 
Figures for 1940 include reports from 32 manufacturers. 

2? Reported as scrapers or scraper haulers and hoists. 


“Includes hand-loaded conveyors and those 


heads. 


a certain measure of overlap, which cannot be determined accurately. 
number of conveyors sold in recent years, particularly 


that a small 


equipped with duckbills and other self-loading 


As sales of both loading heads and shaker conveyors are counted, the figures involve 


It should also te noted 
in 1936 to 1938, were 


for use in conjunction with mobile loading machines. 


~Mining Congress Journa 





geared to mechanical loading require- 
ments, and preparation plant facilities 
at the surface vastly improved. 

The upward trend of mine mechani- 
zation also is accelerating the installa- 
tion of such other auxiliaries as recti- 
fiers, motor-generator sets, converters, 
transformers, electrical wires and 
cables, switches and junction boxes, 
automatic motor starters, batteries, in- 
sulators, trolley clamps and other over- 
head line material, anti-friction bear- 
ings, bolts, mine ties, rails, turnouts, 
coal augers and drill steel, drill and 
cutter bits, lubricants, wire rope, auto- 
matic mine doors, automatic switch- 
throwers, signal and telephone systems, 
electric and gas welding and cutting 
equipment, roof and timber jacks, ma- 
chine jacks, room blowers and tubing, 
ete. 


By-products 


In addition to being a fuel, coal also 
furnishes by-products for a long list of 
chemicals used extensively in industry, 
in the manufacture of drugs, dyes, and 
the most delicate perfumes. Benzol, 
toluol, xylol, phenol, and naphthalene, 
derived from coal tar, serve as bases in 
the manufacture of explosives. Naphth- 
alene and naphtha, as well as other oils, 
are used for fire, flame, and smoke 
products. Anthracite is used for color 
lights and signal rockets. Benzol is a 
base for the manufacture of stabilizers. 
Cumor is a shrapnel binder. Dyes, sol- 
vents, dressings, glues, pastes, cresylic 
acids, disinfectants, wood preservatives, 
pitch for the manufacture of roofing 
paper and for surfacing roads, and a 
long list of chemicals, some of them 
useful as photographic developing 
agents can be made largely from the 
by-products of coal. 

The Bureau of the Census reported 
83 by-product coke ovens in 1939, with 
products valued at $342,197,000, about 
the same as 1937. The industry em- 
braces establishments engaged primar- 
ily in manufacture of by-product coke, 
produce coke, coke-oven gas, tar, chem- 
icals and related products. 


Exports and Consumption 

United States exports of coal and r« 
lated fuel totaled 19,960,939 net tons 
in 1940, made up as follows: Bitu- 
minous coal, 16,465,928 tons; anthra 
cite, 2,667,632 tons; coke, 804,095 tons; 
briquets, 23,285 tons. Exports in 1939 
totaled 14,782,980 tons, made up as fol 
lows: Bituminous coal, 11,590,478 
tons; anthracite, 2,590,000 tons; coke, 
589,925 tons; briquets, 12,578 tons. 

Consumption of bituminous coal i: 
the United States in 1940, taking into 
effect exports and imports and changes 
in consumer stocks, was approximatel) 
430,000,000 tons, compared with the 
preliminary figure of 377,978,637 tons 
in 1939 released by the Bituminous Coa! 
Division. Consumption by certain uses 
in 1940, as compiled from monthly fig 
ures gathered by the National Associa 
tion of Purchasing Agents, Association 
of American Railroads, Bureau of 
Mines, Federal Power Commission, etc., 
is tabulated below: 


BITUMINOUS COAL CONSUMPTION 


Net Tons 
Electric power utilities 50,972.00 
Byproduct coke ovens. 76,532,000 
Beehive coke ovens ...... 4,621,001 
Steel and rolling mills.......... 10,010,00 
Coal-gas retorts . 1,746, 00 


5,601,004 


Cement mills . 
. 106,280,001 


Other industrials 


Class I railroads . 85,130.00 
Coal-mine fuel ...... hee macatd 3,191,00/ 
Bunker fuel, foreign trade.. 1,426,006" 


Note: Household and other so-called “‘d« 
mestic’’ consumption not available but 
estimated at 65,000,000 to 70.000,000 tor 
annually. 


Distribution 

The 1939 Census of Business reporte: 
919 wholesalers of coal and coke, w!' 
sales of $512,835,000. The number 
employes was 9,485, the payroll $1 
667,000. 

The census found 38,329 fuel and i 
dealers, with 1939 sales of $887,617,00' 
No breakdown of this figure is availab! 
These dealers had 96,315 employes, 
whom they paid $109,910,000. 


Associations 
American Coal Distributors’ Assoc! 


tion, Washington Building, Washingt 
a C. 
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Founded in 1911 COAL AGE has served 
the best interests of the men of the coal 
mining industry relentlessly following the 
policy that “Unexcelled services to the reader 


nsure unexcelled values for every advertiser.” 


Today, the men of America’s increasingly im- 
portant coal mining market are depending 
more than ever on authoritative information 
of the latest mining developments. 


CIRCULATION 


Summory A.B.C. Data — June 30, 1941 
Occupational Distribution 
Occupation Copies Percentage 
Operating Companies... .. 1,860 15.32% 
Mining, Elec.. Mech., and 
Cons. Engrs. and Staffs; 
Govt. Depts abuse 
Superintendents, Foremen, As- 
sistant Foremen and related 
Assistants, including Mining 
and Construction Contractors 6,196 51.03% 


1,933 15.92% 


All operating bosses. . jaa’ 446 3.67% 
Inspectors whee - : 111 0.91% 
Mher Mine Workers..... - 412 3.39% 


Miscellaneous a ec nienteind eee 128 1.06% 
Libraries, Schools and 
Students , eenee 269 2.22% 
Coal Dealers, Wholesale and 
etail, Public Utilities, Rail- 
roads, Industries and Man- 
ifacturers of Mining Ma- 
chinery and Mine Supply 


Houses caenee ts 653 5.38% 
oe Fl ee 133 1.10% 
ye 12,141 100.00% 
GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION 
No. of % of 
Region Copies Circulation 
Bb aaa Ts 23 0.2% 
i Me oss enekennean 2,777 22.9% 
Rh, MT \cnse0enegeeene* 3,683 30.3% 
i, i ME, néwcksvatences Ba - ee 
Th ME cecacacsesssee Gene lee 
is Se PE Sr oneeneeeeee 228 1.8% 
We Bh Gs coscce ree 106 0.8% 
Mountain eee ee 538 4.4% 
Pacific ae : 86 0.7% 
1 S. Terr., Countries Out- 
ide U.S.A. <chebuseecen 642 5.2% 
TOTAL. ....--++--12,141 99.7% 
MARKET 


‘oal’s preparation for market involves the 
tiple operation of specialized mining, me- 
nical, electrical, safety and preparation 
t engineering functions. Approximately 
000,000 tons of coal produced annually 
the U.S.A.. value over $1,000,000,000. 
oal supplies approximately 50°7 of all 
A. energy, except gasoline and oil con- 
wtion for internal combustion engine uses. 
he coal industry with over 5,000,000 in- 
led electric h.p. is one of the largest in- 
trial consumers of electric energy and 
imption trend is distinctly upward. 

tal mileage of electrified haulage-ways 


See also advertisement of the McGraw-Hill Publishing Co 


Highest editorial standards 
and publishing integrity 


COAL AGE 


_ 


Proved reader interest in 
terms of paid circulation 





A M-GRAWHILL 


underground in coal mines exceeds the 
combined mileage of all electrified tracks 
of street, railways, interurban lines, and 
electric railroads in the U.S.A. 


EDITORIAL 

COAL AGE embraces all technical, 
operating and business problems of the 
coal mining industry. Concerned with 
every policy and step incident to ex- 
traction and preparation of coal, it has 
fostered the steady movement toward 
mechanized mining; thus helping man- 
agement and engineers lower production 
costs and widen markets. COAL AGE’s con- 
spicuous editorial leadership, long recognized 
throughout the industry, is directly traceable 
to the size, character and experience of its 
full-time editorial staff. 


Editor: Sydney A. Hale. Specialized in 
business and economic phases of the industry 
since 1914. Four years Assoc. Ed. of Traffic 
World; representative Coal Trade Journal 
for 4 years; subsequently editor for 6 years. 
Joined COAL AGE 1925; Assoc. Ed., July 
1926, Man’g. Ed., Jan. 1928, editor July 
1929 to date. On staff of U. S. Coal Com- 
mission, 1922-23. Co-author: U. S. Geolog- 
ical Survey reports on coal for 1919-22, 
“What the Coal Commission Found.” 
(1925), “Industrial Planning Under the 
Codes” (1935). 


Managing Editor: Walter M. Dake, Cons. 
Engr. with extensive experience in mines and 
mills of Mexico, Nevada and Oregon; 1903- 
17. Gen. supt. coai mines, Wyoming & Utah, 
1918-20; Pres. of Dake Engrg. Co., Denver, 
1921-22; administrative asst. U. S. Coal 
Commission, (Engr. Div.) 1922-23; Cons. 
Engr., Charge of Sales, Joy Mfg. Co., 1924- 
36; Research Mgr., Mining Publications 
1936-39. Man’g. Ed. COAL AGE 1939 to 
date. 


Engineering Editor: R. Dawson Hall, grad- 
uate University College School of London 
and University College, London; winner 
Junior Gilchrist Scholarship in Civil Engi- 
neering. COAL AGE Assoc. Editor 1911 to 
date. 


PUBLICATION 


Assistant Editor: Charles H. Lambur, Jr.; 
graduate Mo. School of Mines and Metal- 
lurgy 1933; formerly assistant mining en- 
gineer, Sahara Coal Co. Joined COAL AGE 
1939. At present on leave of absence for ac- 
tive duty in the U. S. Army. 

Special Contributor: F. W. Richart. For 
many years a representative of the General 
Electric Co. in the coal mining field. He has 
been made interim assistant editor in place 
of Charles H. Lambur, Jr., now on leave. 

Assistant Editor: Louis C. McCarthy, exten- 
sive newspaper experience with New York 
Herald; news editor COAL AGE 1920 to 
date. 

Paul Wooton heads the McGraw-Hill 
Washington Bureau, a special editorial staff 
keeping close contact with all branches of 
the Government affecting coal. 

AUXILIARY SERVICES 

Coal Mining Catalogs: For 25 years the 
coal mining industry’s “Catalog” of what to 
buy and where to buy it. Published Annually 
in September. 

Direct Mail Department: Handles mailings 
from New York office. Lists classified geo- 
graphically and by titles. Lists never sold. 

Coal Mine Directory: Issued yearly in com- 
pact form it is the manufacturer’s (and his 
salesman’s) selling guide to prospects through- 
out the U.S.A. and Canada. 

Market Services: Available to advertisers, 
prospects and agencies, market reports, data 
and photos pertaining to the coal mining in- 
dustry, lists of mine supply houses and man- 
ufacturers’ sales agents. 


REPRESENTATIVES 

New York: T. E. Alcorn and S. J. Alling, 330 
W. 42nd St. Philadelphia: J. F. Cleary, 16 So. 
Broad St. Cleveland: W. M. Spears, 1510 Hanna 
Bldg. Chicago: H. E. Ostin, 520 No. Michigan 
Ave. San Francisco: J. W. Otterson, 68 Post St. 
Atlanta: R. C. Maultsby, Rhodes-Haverty Bldg. 
Boston: R. F. Boger, 1425 Statler Bldg. 


PUBLISHERS 
McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC, 
330 West 42nd St., New York 
Telephone: MEdallion 3-0700 
Vice-President and Publishing Director, 
COAL AGE: H. W. Clarke 





Associate Editor: J. 
H. Edwards, Gradu- 
ated E. E. Univ. of 
Ia. Worked with the 
C.R.L&P. Railroad, 
later associated with 
Elkhorn Piney Coal 
Mining Co.; Associate 
Ed. 1924 to date. 


Associate Editor: Ivan 
A. Given, graduate W. 
Va. Univ., 1926; Mas- 
ter’s Degree in mining 
engineering in 1928; 
engaged in survey of 
mining methods in W. 
Va.; 2 years general 
operating experience in 7,533 
supervisory capacity. 
Joined COAL AGE 1938 1939 
1929. 





Kuown 
Readership / 


Paid Subscribers (ABC) 


11,448 Coal Mining officials 





Year after year more 


12,118] and engineers subscribe 
(Avg! to COAL AGE (sub- 
scription price $3 per 
year). 


1940 1941 
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American Retail Coal Association, 1206 House Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


180 W. Washington St., Chicago. Natienal Coal Association, Southern 
Anthracite Institute, 19 Rector St., Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
New York, N. Y. Stoker Manufacturers Association, 


Coal Mining Institute of America, 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1941.] 


American Coal Journal, 545 Fifth Ave., Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
New York Published by A. J. Casey. 1 $132.50 $ 69.00 $ 40.00 
Est. 1908 Subscription, $2 Trim size, 6 127.50 67.50 37.50 
9x12. Type page, 74x10. Published 15th 12 120.00 65.00 35.00 
Forms close ist. Agency discounts, none. Color rate, $20; bleed rate, $15 
Rates . Coal Mining, 209 Ninth St., Pittsburgh, 
rimes | Page % Page % Page pa. Published by Modern Mining Pub. 
l $ 90 00 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 Co. Est. 1899. Subscription, $1.25; 3 yrs., 
6 75.00 40.00 25.00 $250. Trim size, 8%xl1%. Type page, 
l3 65.00 35.00 “0.00 7%x10. Published 15th. Forms close 
7 ‘ 10th Cash discount, 2%. N. L. A. A. 
A. S. M. E, Mechanical Catalog and Di- statement on request Circulation 
rectory. PRA eat A, A (Sworn), 3,050. Supts., foremen and asst. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) foremen, 44%: engineers, 21%; com- 
Black Diamond, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chi- Panies and executives, 8%; operating 
cago Published by The Black Diamond bosses, 22%; others, 5%. Rates— 
Co. Est. 1885. Subscription, $3. Trim Times | Page % Page % Page 
size, 10%x1l3% Type page, 9x12 Pub- J $135.00 $ 85.00 $ 55.00 
lished bi-weekly Saturday Forms close 6 120.00 40.00 40.00 
Tuesday preceding Agency discounts, 12 100.00 60.00 35.00 
none Rates Color rate, 30% 
Times 1 Page \% Page % Page Coal Mining Catalogs, 330 W. 42nd St., 
l $110.00 $ 58.00 $ 32.00 New York Published by McGraw-Hill 
1 107.00 56.00 31.00 Publishing Co., Inc. Est. 1914. Controlled 
7 103.00 54.00 30.00 distribution. Free to all officials respon- 
13 99.00 2.00 28.00 sible for planning, specifying or buying 
26 95.00 50.00 26.00 for the coal mines. $5.00 per copy to all 
Standard color, $40; bleed, 25% others. Type page, 7x10. Published an- 
. 3 . nually, June Forms close April 30 
eee ee ee etme ruins.) —-AKeNcy discounts, 0-2. “Distribution ‘to 
. - _ ‘ . - 4,500 (non-deductible from dues), cover- 


Coal Age, 330 West 42nd St., New York ing operaticn officials responsible for 
Published by McGraw-Hill Pub. Co., Inc specifying and buying in all important 
Est. 1911 Subscription, $3 Trim size coal mining companies. Managerial, 
8% x11% Type page, 7x10 Published 16%; supervising, 65%; engineering, 
5th Forms close 20th. preceding month 17%; miscellaneous, 2%. Catalog rates 
for copy, 25th preceding month for com- Per page—l page, $175.00; 2 pages, 
plete plates. N. I. A. A. statement on re- $145.00; 3 pages, $140.00; 4 pages, $130.00; 
quest Agency discounts, 0-2 Member 8 pages, $110.00; 12 pages, $100.00; 16 or 
. ow Circulation (ABC), 11,882; more pages, $95.00 per page 

(gross), 13,073. Operating companies and Color and bleed rates upon request 
executives, 15%: engineers, 16%; supts Excavating Engineer. 


and foremen, 51%; other workers, 8%; (See ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION. ) 
malers, railroads, ete., 5% ors, 5% = = 

5 ae a - S44, Ptr per Explosives Engineer. 

vé . s088 . So pi , way (See CEMENT AND QUARRY PRODUCTS 


mage; 3 pages, $250.00 per page; 6 pages, one oan 
R339 oo + r page; 9 b mel - $234.00 per INDUSTRIES. ) 
page; 12 pages, $229.00 per page; 18 Fuel Digest, 1283 Hyde Park Ave., Hyde 
pages, $224.00 per page; 24 pages, $219.00 Park, (Boston), Mass. Published by Tri- 
per page: 36 pages, $214.00 per page; 48 bune Publishing Co. Est. 1941. Subscrip- 
pages, $204.00 per page. Standard color, tion, $2. Type page, 8%x12. Published 


$35; bleed, $40 page; spread, $60 Wed. every other week. Forms close 

For additional data see page 125 and insert Monday. Agency discounts, 0-2. Circula- 
between pages 6 and 7 tion, average gross, 5,300. Rates— 

Times 1 Page \% Page 4% Page 

Coal Association Message, 310 Ganster l $100.00 $ 52.00 $ 30.00 


Bldg., Reading, Pa Published by Penn- 7 94.00 48.00 28.00 
syivania Retail Coal Merchants’ Ass'n 2 90.00 46.00 27.00 
Est. 1910. Subscription, $2. Trim size, Color rate, $25 

9x12. Type page, 7x9%. Published 10th. Keystone Coal Buyers Manual, including 
Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 10-0 Coal Mine Directory, 330 W. 42nd St., 


Rates ; : . New York Published by McGraw-Hill 
1 Page ly Page 4% Page Publishing Co., Inc. Est. 1918. Subscrip- 
$50.00 $26.00 $13.50 tion, DeLuxe edition, $10. (Prepublica- 


Min. tion price, $7.50.) Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 7x10 Published annually. 
Forms close April 15th. Agency discounts, 
oT - ; Ty coped - -2 Circulation 5.000 amon retail 
Trim size, 84x1l1% Type page, 74%x9% 4 on, , g 
Published 15th. Forms close 12th. Agency —_ os, % gy eS eee 
ec ‘ 5-2 Circuls -ublisher’ or ailroads, utilities anc ndustria 
discounts, 15 irculation (Publisher's plants, ete Rates—1 page, $150.00: $100 


The Coal Dealer, 529 Second Ave. &S., 
neapolis Published by Northwestern 
Pub. Co Est. 1904 Subscription, $2 


Statement), 4,000 Rates - 
~ ae 1 Page = | oll % Page each additional page; % page, $100.00. 
l $ 86.00 $ 48.00 ; 28.00 Colors—rates on request 
6 70.00 $3.00 24.00 MacQuown’'s Buying Guide of Mine Sup- 
12 65.00 38.00 22.00 plies and Equipment, Law Bulletin Blde., 
Standard color, $10; bleed, $10 Pittsburgh, Pa Published by National 


: m ; ae Coal Publications (W. C. MacQuown, 
Coal-Heat, 20 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. owner) Type page, 8x10. Published Au- 
Est. 1919 Subscription, $1 Trim size, gust 15, Forms close August 1. Agency 
10%x13% Type page, 9x12. Published gqiscount, 15-2. Rates—1 page, $150: 2 


15th Forms close 10th Agency dis- pages 270: 30 ore pages oF 
counts, 15-2 Circulation (Publisher's oy ee , p oad td cour > va ata SESS per 
Statement), 7,124 Flat rates—l page pes F, 20%; Weed, 25%. 
$100; % page, $50: % page, $25 ' MacQuown’'s Coal Directory and Buyer's 
Standard color. $25: bleed. $10 Guide, Law Bulletin Bidg., Pittsburgh. 
: ’ Published by National Coal Publications 
Coal Herald-Stoker and Air-Conditioner, (W. C. MacQuown, owner). Est. 1920 
141 Milk St... Boston, Mass Published by Subscription, $25. Trim size, 9%4x12%\. 
The Coal Herald, Ine Est. 1927 Sub- Type page, 8x10. Published September 
scription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 15 Forms close September 1. Agency 
7%x10% Published 5th Forms close discounts, 15-2%. Rates—1l1 page, $200; 
25th preceding Agency discounts, 15-2 % page, $125; 4% page, $75 


Rates— Color, 25% additional 


Mechanisation, 406 Munsey Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Published by Mechaniza- 
tion, Inc. Est. 1937. Coal Industry. Free 
(controlled). Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 
4 13/16x7 5/16. Published 15th. Forms 
close 20th. Agency discounts, 0-2. N. I 
A. A. statement on request. Circulation, 
Dec. 31, 1940 (CCA), 12,686; (gross), 15,- 
684. Presidents, 11%; mine supts., 8%; 
elec. engs. and mine electricians, 9% 
supts. and gen. supts., 16%; foremen and 
assts., 23%; misc., 33%. Rates—Less than 
3 pages, $220.00 per page; 3 pages 
$210.00 per page; 6 pages, $200.00 per 
page; 12 pages, $180.00 per page; % 
page, $115.00; 4 page, $60.00. Color, $30; 
bleed, no charge. 


Mechannual, 406 Munsey Bidg., Washing- 
ington, D. Cc. Published by Mechaniza- 
tion, Inc. Est. 1939. Subscription, $3 
Trim size, 6x9. Published October. Forms 
close Sept. 20th. Agency discount, 0-2 
N. l. A. A. report on request. Circulation 
(Publisher’s Statement), 4,000. Presi- 
dents, vice-presidents, general megrs., 
90%; supts. and engineers, 8%; miscell 
2%. Rates—$150 page; bleed, no charge 


Mining and Metallurgy. 
(See METAL AND NON-METALLIC MINING. ) 


Mining Congress Journal, Munsey Blidg., 
Washington, D. C. Published by Amer- 
ican Mining Congress. Est. 1915. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 11%x8%. Type 
page, 9%x6%. Published 10th. Forms 
close 25th. N. I. A. A. statement on re 
quest. Agency discount, 0-2. Circula 
tion (ABC), 8,946; (gross), 9,534. Oper- 
ating companies and executives, 10%; 
gen. megrs., gen. supts. and asst. pro 
duction megrs., supts. and asst. purchas- 
ing agts., 44%; power and maintenance 
personnel, 17%; safety personnel of com- 
panies and mfrs., 5%; misc., 24%. Rates 
—l page, 2160.00; 3 pages, $150.00; 6 
pages, $135.00; 12 pages, $120.00. Color, 
$25; bleed, no charge. 
Mining Technology. 

(See METAL AND NON-METALLIC MINING.) 


Retail Coalman, 1463 Monadnock Bldg., 
Chicago. Published by Retail Coalman, 
Inc. Est. 1905. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 8%x11% Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close 65th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Rates—1l1 page, $85; % 
page, $45; % page, $30; % page, $25; % 
page, $17.50. Color, $15 per page. 


Saward’s Journal, 15 Park Row, New 
York. Published by Estate of Frederick 
W. Saward. Est. 1918. Subscription, $5 
Trim size, 10%x13%. Type page, 8%x 
11%. Published Saturday. Forms close 
Tuesday. Agency discounts, none. Cir- 


culation, 5,246. Rates, consecutive in- 

sertions— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 40.00 $ 21.00 
6 70.00 36.00 19.00 
12 65.00 34.00 18.00 


Color, $25; bleed, $5. 


Stoker and Air Conditioning Journal. 
(see AIR CONDITIONING, HEATING, VEN- 
TILATING, PLUMBING.) 


Sweet's Catalog File for the Mechanical 
Industries. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 


CANADA 


The Pre-Cambrian, 205 Montreal Trust 
Bldg., Winnipeg, Man. Published by 
Manitoba Chamber of Mines. Est. 1927 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 5th. Forms close 
25th preceding. Agency discount, 15-2 
Cc. C. A. B. report on request. Circulation 
(CCAB), 1,232. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Pag: 
1 $ 65.00 $ 35.00 $ 19.00 
6 60.00 32.00 16.00 
12 55.00 29.00 15.00 


Color rate, $10 per color; bleed rate, 10° 


Western Canada Coal Review, 365 Bar 
natyne Ave., Winnipeg, Man. Est. 1915 
Published by Home Publishing Co. Su! 
scription, $1. Type page, 74x10. Pu! 
lished 15th. Forms close 10th. Agen 

discounts, 15-2. Circulation (CCAB), May. 
1940, 3,088 Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Pag 
1 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 $ 23.0 
6 50.00 30.00 18.0 

12 45.00 25.00 15.0 


Color, red, $15; other colors, $25; blee 
10% 
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Commerce and Distribution 





The Bureau of the Census summar- 
ized its 1939 findings as follows: 184,- 
244 manufacturing’ establishments, 
$56,828,807,000; 200,573 wholesale es- 
tablishments, $55,265,640,000; 1,770,355 
retail establishments, $42,041,780,000; 
645,966 service establishments, $3,410,- 
202,000; 44,917 amusement places, 
$998,079,000. 

These huge sums represented the in- 
comes and expenditures of the 131,669,- 
275 persons making up the population 
of the United States April 1, 1940. 
The number of persons over 14 years 
of age was 100,972,196, divided as 
follows: 


-) f£. 2 See 52,840,762 
Employed (except on _ public 
emermency WOrk) .......ccee0s 45,350,430 
On public emergency work..... 2,380,062 
SE SD. dnc vbeuseccesesenn 5,110,270 
Not in the labor force........... 48,131,434 
Engaged in own home.......... 28.838,484 
7 Cn cctckwets Gheesas oem ae'e 9,070,986 
Ch i Ss cv ccvabesbeneske 5,220,098 
i PE os caeeeeeneneaeen 1,226,374 
SE (pdsededcweeccsizbesaccacees 1,986,348 
PE cnctiscecneesdeceneuwe 1,789,144 


The population gain over 1930 was 
7.2 per cent, or less than half of that 
reported in any previous census. The 
population, the Bureau of the Census 
explained, is failing to maintain its 
numbers by 4 per cent per generation. 

That the low birth rate was due pri- 
marily to unfavorable economic condi- 
tions was indicated when it rose to 
18.0 per 1,000 population in 1940 and 
to 18.5 for the first four months of 1941. 

From the marketing viewpoint, chief 
interest in population figures centered 
in the reduction in the average number 
of persons per family from 4.1 in 1930 
to an estimated 3.8 in 1940. The result 
was to increase the number of families 
from 29,904,663 to 34,861,625, a gain of 
16.6 per cent. While this was consider- 
ably below the 23 per cent increase re- 
corded in 1930, it was far greater than 
the percentage of increase in popula- 
tion. 

Urban families are composed of an 
average of 3.6 persons, a more generous 
reproduction scale in the rural districts 
resulting in an average of 4.0. For cen- 
sus purposes, urban places are defined, 
with few exceptions, as incorporated 
places having 2,500 or more inhabi- 
tants, the remainder of the population 
being classified as rural. 

The largest families are found in the 
South Atlantic division, with an aver- 
age of 4.2; the smallest in the Pacific 
civision with 3.2. Family averages for 
other geographic divisions: New Eng- 

ind, 3.8; Middle Atlantic, 3.8; East 

rth Central, 3.7; West North Cen- 
|, 3.7; East South Central, 4.1; West 

ith Central, 3.9; Mountain, 3.7. 

mong the states, North Carolina has 

‘© largest average number of persons 

family, 4.5, and Washington, Ore- 

n and California the lowest, 3.2 each. 

‘he median age of the country’s pop- 

tion in 1940 was 29 years. The me- 

in age of the urban population was 


30.9; of the rural nonfarm, 27.6; and of 
the farm, 24.4. The median age of the 
white population was 29.4 years and of 
nonwhites, 25.2 years. The median age 
of all males was 29.1 years and of fe- 
males, 28.9. In urban areas, the median 
ages were 31.0 and 30.9, respectively; 
in rural nonfarm sections, 28.0 and 
27.2, and in farm areas, 24.8 and 23.8. 
Thus in 1940 “the average American” 
was 2% years older than in 1930 and 
6 years older than in 1900. 


Whites numbered 118,213,287, or 89.78 
per cent, this figure including Mexi- 
cans, classified with “other races” in 
1930. Of the white population, 59,559,- 
747, or 50.38 per cent, was male, and 
58,653,540, or 49.62 per cent, female. 
Of the 13,456,988 nonwhite, 6,623,416, or 
49.22 per cent, was male and 6,832,572, 
or 50.78 per cent, female. 

The white population was divided as 
follows by ages: 

No. Per Cent 


Under & yeGrs......cce. 9,275,170 7.8 
© OD DB PeRRicccsecess Dee 7.9 
oe Oe Oe I ccccaens 10,390,250 8.8 
oe OP Be Wa diosweees 10,982,517 9.3 
ae ee tee Gt acne awe 10,314,914 8.7 
a OO Be WORE, ccncscsas 9,915,037 8.4 
oe BD We MOGs sccccsces 9,222,185 7.8 
35 to 39 YeArs.....cccee 8,541,070 7.2 
GS OO G6 POND icccccecss 7,952,665 6.7 
eS SO eee 7,487,268 6.3 
Oe OD Be WOE cccacaces 6,644,578 5.6 
SE to GD VOREB. ..ccccccs 5,394,883 4.6 
Se OD Ge DO Bisccccnces 4,401,719 3.7 
GS to GD VORTB.ccccccces 3,487,923 3.0 
Te OD Fe Pe awasensce 2,385,920 2.0 
75 years and over...... 2,445,936 2.1 





118,213,287 99.9 
The white urban population was di- 
vided as follows by ages: 


No. Per Cent 
UnGer & POOR... sccccacs 4,557,659 6.7 
Ss 8 Sere 4,599,468 6.8 
De Oe Se Pe ccccccecs 4,209,231 6.2 
oe GO Be Ws accedsne 7,033,670 10.3 
20 to 24 years.......... 6,150,836 9.0 
2 3 2 0 Eee 22,075,486 32.5 
SB GO C6 VORB. .ccccocce 14,587,303 21.5 
65 years and over...... 4,758,146 7.0 


67,971,799 100.0 

A phenomenon of the past decade was 
the migration from cities to outlying 
territory, or what the Bureau of the 
Census classifies as rural non-farm 
areas. This hegira resulted in a growth 
of the rural non-farm population of 
3,431,787, or 14.5 per cent, bringing the 
total to 27,094,497. The urban popula- 
tion increased 5,468,879, or 7.9 per cent, 
while the farm population was virtually 
stationary, with a 1940 figure of 30,- 
151,076. Between 1920 and 1930 the 
rate of urban growth, 27.3 per cent, was 
more than six times that of rural, while 
during the last decade the rate was 
only slightly higher. The declining rate 
of growth in urban populations is at- 
tributed both to economic conditions 
and the trend toward decentralization 
of the population, in which a desire for 
more wholesome and commodious sur- 
roundings plays a leading role. 

The Bureau of the Census found that 
the preponderance of females in urban 
places and of males in rural-farm ter- 
ritory became more marked; that the 
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population in urban, rural non-farm 
and farm areas, as in the country as a 
whole, aged decidedly and that the non- 
white proportion of the population in- 
creased considerably in urban areas and 
declined in rural. 


The number of males per 100 females 
in cities fell from 98.1 in 1930 to 95.8 
in 1940, while in rural farm areas, in 
contrast, the number of males per 100 
females increased from 111.0 to 112.1. 
The number of males per 100 females 
declined in rural non-farm areas from 
105.0 to 104.2. In the United States as 
a whole the number of males per 100 
females declined from 102.5 in 1930 
to 101.1 in 1940. 


The 92 cities with population of 100,- 
000 and over embraced 37,987,989 per- 
sons, or 28.85 per cent of the national 
total within their corporate limits on 
April 1, 1940. This was a gain of 
1,792,818, or 5.0 per cent over 1930, 
compared with 23.7 per cent for the 
previous decade. The 105 cities between 
50,000 and 100,000 accounted for an 
additional 7,229,994 persons, or 5.49 
per cent of the U. S. total. 


The United States has 213 cities of 
between 25,000 and 50,000 population, 
with 7,417,093 inhabitants, representing 
5.63 per cent of the national total. 


The Census reported 665 places of 
10,000 to 25,000, with 9,966,898 inhabi- 
tants, or 7.6 per cent of the total; 965 
places of 5,000 to 10,000, with 6,681,894, 
or 5.1 per cent of the U. S. population, 
and 1,422 places of 2,500 to 5,000, con- 
taining 5,025,911 persons, or 3.8 per 
cent. Incorporated places of 1,000 to 
2,500 number 3,206, with 5,027,954 resi- 
dents, or 3.8 per cent, while 10,082 
places of under 1,000 account for 4,315,- 
956, or 3.3 per cent. Another 47,901,- 
663, or 36.4 per cent, live in unincorpo- 
rated territory. 


Retail sales in the United States in 
1939 aggregated $42,041,790,000, includ- 
ing business of mail order houses. In- 
dependent retailers did 74.7 per cent 
of the total. 

The 92 cities of 100,000 and over ac- 
counted for 1939 retail sales of $17,914,- 
273,000, or 42.61 per cent of the national 
total, representing the largest single 
market. The 105 cities between 50,000 
and 100,000 had sales of $3,430,532,000, 
or 8.16 per cent, while the 208 cities of 
25,000 to 50,000 accounted for $3,452,- 
913,000, or 8.21 per cent. 

These three markets accounted for 
retail sales of $24,797,718,000, or 58.98 
per cent of the aggregate, the remain- 
ing $17,244,072,000, or 41.02 per cent, 
going to towns under 25,000. 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce estimated national income in 
1939 at $70,096,000,000, divided as fol- 
lows in millions of dollars: Commodity 
producing industries, $15,980; distribu- 
tive industries, $10,611; service indus- 
tries, $9,897; government, $6,111; work 
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CHANGE IN CONSUMER BUYING HABITS, 1929-39 


FOR UNITED STATES 





% of All % of All 

Retail Sales Retail Sales 
1939 1929 1939 1929 
a 24.18 22.42 Automotive Group .............--- .13.20 14.5 
Grocery stores (without fresh meats)........ 5.29 7.14 Motor vehicle dealers (new) 10.21 12.97 
Combination stores (groceries-meats)........ 13.07 8.08 oo eee eee se 0.46 0.29 
Dairy products stores, milk dealers 1.76 1.50 Accessory, tire, battery dealers........... 1.25 1.24 
Meat and fish markets............... 1.79 2.77 de 0.05 0.08 
Candy, nut, confectionery stores.... 0.70 1.18 Lumber-Building Group ............... 4.19 5.42 
Fruit stores, vegetable markets.............. 0.53 0.64 Lumber and building materials dealers. 3.52 4.10 
Other food stores.............. 1.03 1.12 Heating, plumbing, paint, electrical stores 0.67 1.32 
General stores (with food). + eae 5.32 Hardware Group ........ cece cceccccces 2.32 2.53 
General Merchandise Group .  daaed .13.47 13.33 PSD GRONGD oo inc cnciciccccsccvcesss 1.50 1.46 
Department stores ....... .. 9.46 9.00 Farm implement-tractor-hardware dealers 0.82 1.07 
Dry goods and general merchandise stores 1.70 BES Tee PaO ccc cicseccoves 5.08 4.40 

. . 4» | teh aaa 2.32 BOW Dt PUAGSS oi cs cc ccccscsves 3.29 ,; 
EY waiirs oad ban a dceexwakaaames 7.75 Be Me WD: ka dwasennnawens 3.72 3.50 

Men's-boys’ clothing, furnishing, hat stores 1.84 2.47 Liquor Stores (packaged goods) . 1.39 : 
Family clothing stores........... 1.02 1.14 Other Retail Stores ............ 8.32 10.02 
Women's ready-to-wear stores 2.40 2.25 Fuel, ice, fuel oil dealers.. 2.41 2.10 
Accessories, other apparel stores 1.02 1.24 Hay, grain and feed stores...... 1.49 2.05 
Shoe stores (all kinds).... 1.47 1.67 Farm and garden supply stores. 0.37 0.27 
Furniture-Household-Radio Group 4.12 5.70 Jewelry stores .........--..- 0.86 1.11 
Furniture stores ..... 2.31 3.12 Cigar stores, cigar stands 0.49 0.85 
Other home furnishings stores. 0.54 "=|, RR ees 0.35 0.36 
Household appliance, radio dealers 1.27 195 News dealers ....... sis 0.17 0.31 
Filling stations 6.71 BOS Wesee TRG BOOP. ccc cece ccscsecccevecceses 0.33 0.31 

relief wages, $1,813; direct and other stores, 15 per cent; jewelry stores, 28 Available Market Data 

relief, $1,067; social security benefits per cent; automotive, 36 per cent; fur- Copies of the following pieces of market 
and other labor income, $1,686; divi- niture-household-radio, 22 per cent; data information are available without 
dends and interest, $8,983; entrepre- lumber-building-hardware, 20 per cent; charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 


neurial income and net rents and royal- 
$13,948. 

Per capita income payments in 1939 
amounted to $536, compared with $376 
in 1933, $679 in 1929. Delaware led 
in 1939 with $848. 

The Department of Commerce placed 
1940 income at $76,035 million. Retail 
sales rose 8.3 per cent to $45.5 million, 
divided as follows by major retail class- 
ifications: 


ties, 


% 


Increase 


(Million) Over 1939 


Food group $10,609 4.5 
(Feneral stores 

(with food) S14 os 
Liquor stores 

(packaged goods) 692 18.0 
Mating and drinking 

places 715 5.5 
‘jeneral-merchand ise 

group , 6,026 6.4 

Department stores 3,687 7.0 

Variety stores 1,035 6.4 

Dry goods and gen 

eral mdse P 762 5 
Mail order (catalog 
sales only) 942 5 

Apparel group 3,422 5.0 
Automotive group 6,930 25.0 
Filling stations 2 907 3.0 
Furniture and house- 

hold 1,933 11 
Lumber, building 

hardware 2.953 8.0 
Drug stores 1,632 4.5 
lewelry stores 116 15.0 
(ther stores 1.451 5.4 

For the first five months of 1941, a 


vain of 17 per cent over 1940 was re- 
ported to the Bureau of the Census by 
24,240 independent These in- 
creases were allocated as follows: 
Food stores, 5 per cent; eating and 
drinking places, 9 per cent; liquor 
stores, 14 per cent; florists, 6 per cent; 
filling stations, 8 per cent; drug stores, 
9 per cent; dry goods and general mer- 
chandise cent; apparel 
stores, 15 per sporting goods 
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stores. 


stores, 9 per 
cent; 


department stores, 14 per cent. 

The Dun & Bradstreet wholesale food 
index rose to a new ll-year peak in 
July, 1941, of $3.09. Its commodity 
index fell to 138.71 June 30 from the 
new four-year peak of 140.52 set a 
week before. Its May building permit 
volume was the highest in 11 years. 


Associations 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America, Washington, D. C. 


and agency executives. They may be had 
direct from the publishers. or through INDUS. 
TRIAL MARKETING. 


Getting the Order for 
Allied Products. 
Based on interviews with manage- 

ment and operating executives in plants 

of various size and product classifica- 
tion, this survey produced the answers 
to twelve questions that management 
wants to know before placing orders 
for equipment. A check chart of active 
management opinion on these points 


Machinery and 


Retailers’ National Council, Munsey also is provided. Published by Business 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. Week. 
Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1941.] 


Boston, 
of Com- 


Boston Business, 80 Federal St., 
Published by Boston Chamber 


merce. Subscription, $2. Type page, 64x 
10. Published Ist. Forms close 20th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2 Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 70.00 $ 35.00 
" 95.00 66.50 33.35 
12 90.00 63.00 31.50 
Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St.. New 
York. Published by McGraw Hill Pub. 
Co Est. 1901 Subscription, $5. Trim 
size, 84 x11%. Type page, 7x10 3/16. Pub- 


lished Saturday. 
ceding Agency discounts, 
\. Statement on request. 


Forms close 9 cage pre- 
15-2 ILA 
Cire haan 


(ABC), 117,813; (gross), 117,874. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
$915.00 $645.00 FS 35.00 
13 860.00 600.00 315.00 
26 815.00 560.00 300.00 
52 775.00 525.00 280.00 
Color Rates 
1 13 26 52 
Two colors $1090 $1005 $ 950 $ S00 
Three Colors 1210 1125 1070 1020 
Four Colors 1295 1210 1155 1105 
(One of which is black) Bleed pages 
10% 
For additional data see insert between 


pages 6 and 7 


Chain Store Age (Administration Edition 
Combination), 185 Madison Ave., New 
York Published by Chain Store Pub. 
Corp. Est. 1925. Subscription, $3. Trim 


Type page, 7x10. Pub 
Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Member A. B. P. Circu 
lation (ABC), 14,876; (gross), 18,464. 5x 
$1 dry goods and dept. store chains, 9% 
drug chains, 5%; grocery chains, 15%, 
other chains, 3% Chain store manage! 


size, 84x11. 
lished ist. 


5c-$1, dry goods and dept store chains 
10%; drug chains, 19%; grocery chain: 
16%; other chains, 1% chain store 
clerks, and manufacturers, 19%; others 
3%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $295.00 $225.00 $165.0' 
6 265.00 206.00 145./ 
12 235.00 180.00 130.0 


Color (red), $70 per page; bleed, 10% 
Chain Store Age Annual Directory of 
Manufacturers. A bound-in section 
the General Merchandise-Variety St: 
Executives Edition. August issue. 


Chain Store Age (Gen'l Mdse.-Varie' 
Store—Exec. and Mers. edition)-— 
Madison Ave., New York. Published 
Chain Store Pub. Corp. Est. 1925. 8! 


scription, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. T) 


page, 7x10. Published ist. Forms cl: 
20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mem! 
A. B. P. Circulation (ABC), 9,3: 
(gross), 12,018 Chain Store headqu 
ters and their executives, 16%; ch 
store managers and ass’t mers., 64 
mise., including chain store salespe« 


and mfrs., 17%; others, 3%. Rates 
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INDUSTRIAL 


—and Executive 


MARKETS 


Buying Influence 


J. Assets: Att Corporations’ Il. Assets: MANUFACTURERS' Il. Numper or Emptoyess” 
CUMULATIVE DowN warp CUMULATIVE DowN WARD CUMULATIVE DowNWaRDs 
Sizte—Assets Corporations Assets Size-——ASSETS Corporations Assets Size——EMPLoYeEts Kmployers Kmployees 
Thousand Dollar Per Cent Per Cent Thousand Dollar Per Cent Per Cent Number Per Cent Per Cen 
Over 100,000 O10 44.3 Over 100,000 08 32.0 Over 10,000 0.01 12.5 
Over 5.000 1.5 74.3 Over 5.000 1.5 66.0 Over 5,000 0.03 16.5 
Over 1,000 —? i. 86.3 Over 1,000 — Es 83.0 Over 1,000 0.21 32.0 
Over ron oo | Q7.2 Over 100 34.9 96.9 Over 500 0.48 40.5 
Over 50 15-4 9.6 Over 50 19.5 93.9 Over 100 2.80 62.5 
1 "Statistics of Income United States Bureau of Internal Revenuc, 1936. Also see: ““How Big is Big Business?’’ Dun's Review, March 1924 * Figures of concerns 
cporting wages under old-age onsurance provisions, July-December 1937, Social Security Board. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKET CONCENTRATED 


Studies of industrial markets reveal the high concentration 
of purchasing power among the larger concerns. 

Although corporations with over one million dollars in 
assets represent only 5.9°., of the number of companies, they 
of the assets (Table 1). Thus, roughly, some 

}.000 companies have the bulk of the potential purchasing 
power of all 415,054 reporting incorporated enterprises. 

The analysis of 85,314 manufacturers (Table II) indicates 
: similar concentration: manufacturers with over one million 
dollars in assets are only 6.4° . of the number, but they possess 
83> of the assets. Thus in manufacturing 5,440 concerns sub 
stantially represent the buying power of all manufacturers. 

\n additional indication of the buying power of top con- 
corns is found in the analysis of the number of people employed 

Fable IIT). Each employee represents the need for space, a 
working machine or tool, lighting, employee equipment, etc. 


possess S6.8 


DuN’s REvIEW COvERS BIG BUSINESS 


Dun’s Review's coverage of the top industrial concerns ot 
the country is revealed by this analysis according to size of the 
circulation among manufacturers: 

MANUFACTURERS BY SIZE OF COMPANIES 


(Dex & Brapsrreer Net Worth Ratings) 


Over $125,006 15,380 
$20,000 to $125,000 5,151 
All Other (including lines not rated) 6,088 
Pot i! 26.010 


hese figures are from a name-by-name check of the Dun’s 
Review circulation. It is not a projection of a sample. 
Chere are 15,380 manufacturers rated over $125,000. Ac 
ling to the best information available, this represents over 
of the top rated manufacturers of the country. It is a 
onstration of the thorough coverage of manufacturers 
ided by the magazine. 
Wholesalers, utilities, transportation, financial, and insur 
fields also show impressive coverage, accounting for an 
ize Total Edition of 54.758. 


EXECUTIVE BUYING INFLUENCE 


rect buying negotiations in industry are customarily in 
hands of purchasing agents, departmental, functional, 
ical, and engineering managers. Practically all purchases 
have the final approval of management executives and 
iently of the president. 

lowever, studies reveal that presidents and other officers 
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depart from set routine where their interests are aroused by 
offers of greater speed, efficiency, quality, and savings. In such 
circumstances top executives will not only initiate such pur 
chases, but will consider and actualiy select the specific item. 

When routine items involve large annual purchases, an 
executive determines the percentage of purchases among the 
suppliers available. 

Salesmen to industry seldom reach these top executives. 
Thus an executive publication becomes a necessity in presenting 
the advertising story of facts, value, and service. 


20,523 PRESIDENTS 


The chief effectiveness of Dun’s Review's coverage of the 
larger concerns lies in the fact that it reaches the presidents 
and the top executives of such organizations. A name-by-name 
analysis of such executive coverage shows the officers reached: 


Owner, Partner 4.152 General Manager 450 
Chairman of the Board 152 Manager ; 2,781 
President 20,523 Divisional Manager 3,724 
Vice-President 2,089 All Others 8,195 
Treasurer 2,122 

Secretary 2,625 Total 46,813 


PRESIDENTS RESPOND TO ADVERTISING 


The extent to which presidents and chief executives do 
respond to advertising and initiate purchases can be gathered 
from the detailed analyses of results secured by advertisers. 
Such results will be found in the reprints: “95 Business Replies 
in 17 Days,” “87 Executives Replied to R. A. Advertisement,” 
“$10,200 in Business Orders,” “One Horseshoe is Good Luck.” 


CARE AND FEEDING OF PRESIDENTS 


Other reprints indicate the function and value of the maga- 
zine: “The Care and Feeding of Presidents,” “What is the 
Most Important Nut on a Locomotive?” “Presidents Do Read 
and Write,” etc. Any of this material as well as the circulation 
statement, sample copies, etc., will be sent on request. 


DUN’S REVIEW 


PUBLISHED BY DUN & BRADSTREET, INC 


290 Broapway, New York, N. Y. 


Chicago Cleveland Boston Los Angeles San Francisco 
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Times l Page % Page % Page Times 1 Page % Page %4 Page Journal of the American Statistical As- 
l $235.00 $145.00 $ 90.00 1 $120.00 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 sociation, 1626 K St., N. W., Washington 

6 260.00 = 5.00 75.00 6 100.00 60.00 35.00 D. C. Published by American Statistica 
12 185.00 re 00 60.00 13 95.00 55.00 30.00 Ass'n. Est. 1888. Subscription, $6. Trin 
Color, red, $55; bleed, 109 26 90.00 50.00 28.00 size, 6%x9. Type page, 7%4%x4%. Pub 
52 80.00 45.00 23.00 lished quarterly, Mar. Forms close Ist 

Chicage Journal of Commerce, 12 E. Colors, Red, $30. preceding month. Agency werrt ae 
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Grand Ave., Chicago. Published by Jour Dun’s Review, 290 Broadway, New York, yo gg , - a A A 






nal of Commerce Pub. Co Est. 1920 N.Y Published 
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Inc. Est. 1893. Subscription, $4.00. Trim and statisticians, 15%; government offi 
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counts, 15-6. Circulation (Sworn), Oct. lished 10th. Forms close 15th. Agency 29%; others, 15%. Rates 
31, 1940, 22,897. Rates per line discount, 15-2. Circulation (CCA), May, Times 1 Page % Page 
Times General Financial 1914, 47,537; gross), 54,758, Owners, 1 $30.00 $18.00 
l $0.40 $0.50 proprietors, 9%; officers, 59%; credit and 4 25.00 15.00 
13 26 17 sales managers, 14%; others, 18% 
26 32 36 Rates ia Journal of Commerce, 416-20 Walnut St 
52 30 32 rimes 1 Page *s Page 4s Page Philadelphia. Est. 1875. Subscriptior 
l $350.00 245.00 125.00 $5. Type page, 8 13/16x11%. Publishe: 
Clevelander, 400 Union Commerce Bldg.., 6 320.00 224.00 114.00 Saturday. Forms close Monday. Agency 
Cleveland, Ohio. Published by Cleveland 3 310.00 217.00 110.00 discounts, 25-0. Rates 
Chamber of Commerce Est. 1926 Sub- lz - 300.00 : 210.00 107.00 Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
scription, $2 Trim size, 9x12 Type ‘ olor, $50; bleed, 10%. : 1 $ 60.00 $ 30.00 $ 15.00 
page, 7%x10%\% Published 15th Forms For additional data see page 129 13 55.00 28.00 14.00 
close list Agency discounts, 15-2 Cir- East Texas Magazine, Adolphus Hotel, 26 47.00 25.00 13.00 
culation Sg ot Statement), 3,253; Dallas, Texas. Published by East Texas 52 35.00 20.00 11.00 
(gross), 3,839 tates Che . > ‘© ree Te 9° ~ ‘i : ; . 
l $ 88.00 $ 59.00 $ 35.00 page 10x7 5 16 Published ist = Forms sas City, Mo. Published by ( hamber of 
6 8° 00 $7.00 37 00 alone 20th Agency discount, 15-2 Cir- ; ag agg tang oO. ont bg eget 
12 76.00 41.00 23.00 . — . —_— ha a ion, rim size, 5%4xX %. ype page 
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Commerce, 1 N. La Salle St., Chicago wimee 1 Page % Page % Page Forms close Friday preceding. Agency 
Published by Chicago Association of 1 $126 00 $ 63 00 3 31.50 discounts, 15-2 Circulation (Swern), 
Commerce Est. 1904 Subscription, $2 6 113 40 56.70 28 95 4,250. Rates 
Type page, 7x10 Published ist Forms 12 100.80 50 40 a5 20 Times 1 Page le Page 4 Page 
close 20th Agency discounts, 15-2 Cir- Color $25.00; bleed, no charge Pere 1 $ 70.00 $ 37.50 $ 21.50 
culation (ABC), 10,172; (gross), 14,508, adieu . ' . F 6 65.00 35.00 19.50 
Rates Forbes, 120 Fifth Ave.. New York City. 12 60.00 32.50 18.50 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page Published by B. C. Forbes Pub. Co., Ine ' 
1 $180.00 $125.00 $ 95.00 Est 1917 Subscription, $4 Trim size, Kiwanis Magazine, 520 N. Michigan Ave 
8 165.00 112.50 87.50 6x11% Type page, 7x10 3/16 Pub- Chicago. Published by Kiwanis Interna 
12 150.00 100.00 80.00 a. d ist and 15th. Forms close 12 days tional Est. 1917 Subscription, $1.50 
Color rates on application preceding Agency discounts, 15-2 N. Trim size, 11%x8%. Type page, 7x10 
I. A. A. statement on request. Circula- Published 25th preceding. Forms close 
Commonwealth, The, 111 N. Fifth St... tion (ABC), 78,926; (gross), 79,976. 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
Richmond, Va Published by Virginia Rates (ABC 4 107,307; (gross), 114,237. Rates 
State Chamber of Commerce Est. 1934 Times 1 Page *% Page % Page 1 page, $250; % page $167.50; % page 
Subscription, $1 Trim size, 8%x11% 1 $750.00 $500.00 $250.00 $84 
Type page, 74x10 Published Ist. Forms 12 675.00 450.00 295.00 
close 15th Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- Inside page, 2 colors, $900; (black one — Hanepasroune INDUSTRIES. ) 
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Retail Clerk’s International Advocate, 
P. O. Box 248, Lafayette, Ind Published 
1y The Retail Clerks International Pro- 
ective Assoc Est 1893 Subscription, 
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ition (ABC), 170,836; (gross), 182,088, 
Rates 
Times 1 Page \% Page 
1 $660.00 $340.00 
4 620.00 325.00 
12 600.00 210.00 
ir-color page, $1,000: bleed, 109 ex- 
tra 
Scientific American, 24 West 40th St., 
New York Published by Munn & Co., 
Ime Est. 1845 Subscription, $4 Trim 
size S%x1l1% Type page, 7x10 3/16 
iblished 20th preceding month Forms 


close 20th 2nd preceding month. Agency 
discounts, 2. Circulation (ABC), 41,- 
206; (gross), s. Rates 






Times 1 Page *, Page le Page 
l $300.00 $200.00 $100.00 
6 275.00 184.00 92.00 
12 250.00 170.00 85.00 


Ll. S. Government Advertiser, 511 Elev- 
enth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. Est. 


1882 Subscription, $12. Type page, 
9144x13. Published Thursday. Forms close 
Monday. Agency discounts, none. Circu- 


lation (Publisher’s Statement), 7,500. 
Rates—1 inch, $5.00; 13 inches, $4.00; 26 
inches, $3.00; 52 inches or more, $2.00 
The United States News, 2201 M St... N 
W., Washington, D. C., Published by 
UL. S. News Pub. Corp. Est. 1933 Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 8%xll% Type 
page, 7x10 3/16. Published Friday. Forms 
close 12 noon Fri. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation (ABC), 143,057, (gross) 
150,553. Rates 


Times 1 Page 2 Col 1 Col 

1 $1,175.00 $830.00 $420.00 
13 1,115.00 790.00 400.00 
26 1,060.00 745.00 380.00 
52 1,005.00 710.00 360.00 


The Wall Street Journal, 44 Broad St., 
New York. Published by Dow, Jones & 


Co., Ine Est. 1882. Subscription, $18 
Trim size, 18x22% Type page, 17x21% 
Published daily Forms close 6:30 p. m., 
8:30 p. m. and 10:30 p. m. Agency dis- 


counts, 15-0 N. I. A. A. statement sup- 
plied Circulation (ABC), Mar. 31, 1941, 
29,102; (gross), 30,488. Industrial manu- 
facturing and mercantile enterprises, 
16%; finance (banks, insurance, invest- 
ment firms), 25%; service businesses and 
professions, 20%; others, 9% Rates 
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Times Per Agate Line 
Transient rate 75 
52 .65 
104 60 
156 or more 45 
2,500 lines within 1 year .70 
5,000 60 
10,000 50 
15,000 15 
25,000 44 
50,000 4 
75.000 10 


100,000 or more lines within 
l year 38 
Minimum space 14 lines 


CANADA 


Canadian Business, 530 Loard of Trad: 
Bldg., Montreal, Que. Published by 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce Est 
i930 Subscription, $3 Trim size, 8%x 
ll%. Type page, 7x10. Published end of 
Ist week of month. Forms close 20th 
Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulation 
(CCAB), June, 1940, 15,008, (gross) 
Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page 1 Col 
1 $125.00 $ 70.00 $ 47.50 
6 115.00 60.00 43.00 
12 100.00 50.00 10.00 


Les Affaires, P. O. Box 100, Station “B,” 
Quebec. Published in French by Louis 
A. Belisle. Est 1928. Subscription, $2 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7%x10. Pub- 
lished Ist Forms close 25th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 2,200. Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
$ 50.00 $ 30.00 $ 17.50 

6 2.50 25.50 15.00 
12 37.50 22.50 13.00 
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Confectionery 


(See also Bottling, Beverages, Soda Fountains; Food Manufacturing and Distribution) 





While the value of candy and other 
confectionery products declined 2.6 per 
cent in 1939, manufacturers reported 
a 9 per cent gain in 1940 and a further 
increase of 13 per cent for the first 
five months of 1941. Detailed 1939 
production figures are given in the ac- 
companying table. 

The number of manufacturing estab- 
lishments increased from 1,226 in 1937 
to 1,252 in 1939. The number of 
wage earners declined slightly to 49,- 
170, the payroll a lesser degree to $41,- 
735,000. There were 4,676 salaried 
employes who received $11,796,000. 

Cost of materials, supplies, fuel, 
purchased electric energy and contract 
work was $170,735,000; value of prod- 
ucts, $297,762,000, and value added by 
$127,026,000. The last 


gain of 3.2 per 


manufacture, 
figure represented a 
cent over 1937. 

In addition, 39 manufacturers of 
chocolate and cocoa products had a 1939 
production of $99,018,000, a slight de- 
crease from 1937. Production of chew- 
ing gum increased from $56,722,000 to 
$60,783,000, the number of manufac- 
turers from 26 to 27. 

More than half, 52.1 per cent, of the 
candy and other confectionery products 
produced in the United States in 1939 
were sold through wholesalers and job- 
while 27.9 per cent went direct 
from manufacturers to retailers, the 
Bureau of the Census reports. In ad- 
dition, sales through sales organizations 
owned and operated by manufacturers 
accounted for 16.3 per cent—10.1 per 
cent through their own retail stores and 
6.2 per cent through their own whole- 
sale branches. Brokers were instru- 
mental in marketing 13 per cent, 41 
manufacturers selling their entire out- 
put in this and 181 using their 
services to a smaller degree. Finally, 
manufacturers sold 1.0 per cent direct 
to commercial and other consumers. 

Sales of 2,076 wholesalers specializ- 
ing in the’ confectionery 
amounted to $131,688,000 in 
increase of 19 per cent over 1935. 
number of establishments 
6,685. 


bers, 


way 


business 
1939, an 
The 
was 2,076, 
employes, 

The 1939 Census of Business reported 


48,015 candy, nut and confectionery 


stores with sale of $295,.300,000. Both 
figures represent a small loss from 
1937. The number of retail outlets 


for candy, however, is generally placed 
above 100,000. The sales figure given 
above is much smaller than the value 
of the products at the factory. The 
exclusive outlets included in the census 
report had 45,777 active proprietors of 
inincorporated 30,576 
ployes who were paid $20,144,000. 

Chain stores, with about 5 per cent 


businesses, em- 


of the outlets, get 17.3 per cent of the 
sales, the Bureau of the Census re- 
ported. There were 2,223 chain estab- 
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PRODUCTION OF CONFECTIONERY IN 1939 


Chocolates: 
Total POUNdS...cesccescccereresesesess 
Total WOLUGccccccccecccccccccccesssessccscesese 





$83,557,096 





Fancy packages: 
Pounds. ...se0s. 
Valu@ccccccccccecece 0666bee8 

Bulk: 

POUNGS. cc ccccceccercscceseseseeeeseseeseseesees 
ValU@ccccccccececccccccececeescccccccsccccccese 


wReP RPP ROR REPRE EE PERE E SSS eer 


eee eee eeeeee 


Count: 
PowmdSc cocceccccccceccesccccecsecceccecccce ° 
VOlUBc cccccccccgceccscccccccccccccccccccccces ee 
Bars, chocolate covered: 
POUNEB. cc cccccceccecccccscese nenebeéneenaseces ° 
0 on. 60 000606666006S5060 CEs 0806S 8SCCCS ase 
Hard candy: 
POURGS. cc ccccccccccccccccccecsscccecoece ecceoee 
Wetem, cocdrceceddecesrsecececseseocoseceeceesee ° 


Caramels and chewing candy: 
Pounds.....- 
Value cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccvcccecccesse 
Gum work and jellies: 
Pounds.....-- 
Value.cccccvccccccvesecs 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee Hee 


CCR eee ee eee eee eee eee 


Pan work: 
Total Pounds... cscccececescsscecesesessseses coe 
Total Valu@ccccccceccccccccccecsecss 


eeeeeeeeeee 


162,915,052 
$49,573,810 


184,988,931 
$25,129,614 


62,027,736 
$8,853,672 


404,985,673 
$57,132,001 


228,402,477 
$24,974,672 


135,267,783 
$15,099,553 


110,908, 598 
$9,356, 580 


102,725,675 
$10, 556,892 





Chocolate: 
Pounds. ..+.+> 
Value. cccccccees 
Nonchocolate: 
POUNGS. ccccccccccccccccccsccccccececceceseseee® 
Value..seee- 
Marshmallows: 
POUNGS. cccccccccsccccces 


Value. ccccdccccccscsssesscesecessessesesesess® 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eeeeeee 


eee eereeeee ere eeeeeee 


Lozenges: 
POUNGS. ccoccccccccccccccccccesecesesccceecceees® 
WhEOs coccccceeceoececccccccccesesccoooeoeseeos 
Fudge: 
POUIEBc cccccccccccccccccceccccccecececcceceseee 
Valu@cccccccccccccccccccccccccscecesesccsseess® 
Glace, candied, and crystallized fruits and nuts, value.. 
Candied popcorn, value..... 
Iced summer candies: 
PamESc coccccccccccccescceccssooseccesoses 
Value. sccceeees 
Cream work: 
Crystallized: 
Pounds... 
WalaWe ccoccccccececeseccsecescecececoosseeoccccce 
Noncrystallized: 
POUNGS. ccccccececsseces 
Valu@..csescscccees 
Butter creams: 
POUNASs cccccccccccccccescccccccccecccceeccceees 
Value...seees 
Coconut candies: 
POUMEBc cccccccccecccccccccccceccescoecese 
Vale cccccccecccccccccccccccccccccsccccecceece 
Peanut candies: 


POUNdS cc ccccccceseceseeseeseseeessesesesssesess 


CCR Ree ee eer eee eee 
eeeee 


TROP P PPP PPP eee eee eee eee TPS 


CeCe eee ee eee eee ee 


Value. ccccccccccccccccccscsccccsssesesesscesess 

Other confectionery (except salted nuts), value.......+++ 
Confectionery not reported by kind or quantity, value.... 
Salted nuts, total Value®....secccccecccccccscsssccseesese 
PEANUTS. cc cccecereceseeserseseseeeeeeeessesessseeeee 
Cashew nuts...cccoccccccccccccesesesesescesseseseses 
Brazil nuts. ccsccscccccccccccscseccsessesesesessses 
PeCanS..+++- 
Other nuts. .ccccccccccccccscccsssesesesssesesesesess 





27,808,956 
$3, 541,289 


74,916,719 
$7,015,603 


66,177,495 
$7,087,160 


W , 326,638 
$4,419,315 


43,460,118 
$4,455,046 
$5,076,911 
$2, 381,108 


8,814,220 
$993,497 


14,893,923 
$1,921,827 


20,535,675 
$2, 544,602 


21,869, 202 
$2, 229,530 


34128,752 
$4,021,437 


62,491,673 
$6, 964,780 
$22,418,924 
$5,837,332 


$18,743,732 
"Tz, 161, 582 


2,728,431 
967 ,78¢ 
904, 908 

1,981,02! 





Bureau 


of the Ce 
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CONFECTIONERY 





MATERIALS CONSUMED IN MANUFACTURE OF CONFECTIONERY, 1939 





Pounds | Value 





Suga, totale cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccecccccecoccecesoes 
BOOb. ccccccccccccccecccccccececccccecececcccccce|ccceeecee 
CONC. ccccccccccccccccsccccccceccccececeseeccccceececceees 
COPNc ccc cccccccccccecccecccccecceceeecesecccoeccooceoceee 
Invert (nulomoline), etce.ccccccccccccccccccccccssceceses 

Milk (fluid, condensed and evaporated, and powdered).......ee- 

COP SCaPrche ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccceccoeeeeecoeeeooees 

GOLAEIMBcccceccccccccsocccccccoeecccceceeneceecoeseeeoccooosce 

re 

Chocolate (purchased and used), total......ccccccccccccccceces 
Coatings. ccccccccccccccccccsccccccccceccccccccccccceccoces 
LAGROTSc cocccccccccecececescescecoccecoeccesesoocecceooos 

Creamery butter. cccccscccccccccccccvecccccccceccccccccceeccccse 

Concent. (ahwed, thread, G86.) cocccccccccgscovcsecocecoscooscee 

CoCOa DEANS. cccccccccccccccccccccceccecccececeeeecceooceencocs 

COSGS WUNEEEP ec cccccecsecccccsccccoeceococsceecesssoenseocsosoece 

COCOA POWUET. .cccccccccccccccccccccvcccecccccececccccccceccoes 

COFN SITUPe ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccscecceccecccccccccccces 

Nuts and peanuts... cccccccccccccccccccccccscccccccccccccececece 

GRESIB cc cccccccccccccesccsccoccecccceesoseecoccescoocceseooocs 

Crude gums (used in chewing gum)..c.ccccccccccccccccccccccccce 

Basemtial GALS. .cccccccccccccccccccecececsccceescceceeeosooees 

FARVEUSRE CHER 6 .0:6:0:0:0:066006666060 00.60060000660060000000000 





223,117,451 
209,672,911 


e 188 

2565 399250 
451,882,122 
22,028,334 
28,089,482 
22,973,895 
2,201,672 
2,695,283 


3p 521,774 
11,607,814 
20,898, 558 
828, 592 
1,186,810 
35 54h9498 
742587 
897,379 
460,310 


23,0 
— 

1,280,068 
5845542 
2,314,379 
335,208 
2,078,902 
289,940 
12,996, 268 
245202, 496 
78,906 
107,434 
727,108 
1,340,411 





135 diols y 540 | 
2,067,980 | 
30,279,180 
5,690,048 | 
16,608,186 


502,275,200 
252,143,791 
233,402 
698,784 








—Bureau of the Census 





lishments, with sales of $51,043,000, and chewing gum industry in 1939 included 


45,579 independents, with $242,183,000, sugar, $2,862,000; chicle, $4,137,000; 
or 82.0 per cent. The chain proportion crude gum, $2,462,000; corn syrup, 
$428,000; essential oils, $1,289,600; 


in 1935 was 13.8 per cent. Other types 
of retailers reported in 1939 numbered 
213, with sales of $2,074,000, or 0.7 per 
cent. 


flavoring extracts, $116,500. 


Associations 

Associated Retail Confectioners of 
the United States, 35 E. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago. 

National Association of Chewing Gum 
Manufacturers, Pier 23, Staten Island, 
New York. 

National Confectioners Association, 
224 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Expenditures for plant and equip- 
ment by confectionery and related man- 
ufacturers in 1939 aggregated $7,996,- 
000, divided as follows: Candy and 
other confectionery products industry, 
$5,250,500; chocolate and cocoa prod- 
ucts, $2,066,000; chewing gum, $670,000. 
Principal materials consumed in the 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1941.] 


Candy Buyers’ Directory, 400 W. Madi- Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
on St., Chicago. Published by Manufac- l $110.00 $ 70.00 $ 50.00 
turing Confectioner Pub. Co. Est. 1932. 6 100.00 60.00 40.00 
ree (controlled) Trim size, 5%x8%. 12 85.00 50.00 30.00 


Colors, $25 net-—-each per issue. 
Confectionery-Ice Cream World, 99 Hud- 


Published Sept. Forms 


ype page, 4% x7. 
discounts, 15-2. 


ose Sept. 10 Agency 


reulation (Publisher’s Statement), 10,- son St.. New York. Published by Con- 
0. gates I page, $112.50; % page, solidated Trade Publications, Inc. Est. 
5.49; 14 page, $43 9 1929. Subscription, $4. Trim size, 10%x 
indard color, $15; bleed, $10. 144%. Type page, 9%x12. Published Fri- 


day. Forms close Thursday. Agency dis- 


Confectioner, The, 625 N. Milwaukee St., ; 2 - 
, os 15-2. Cireulation (Publisher's 


ilwaukee, Wis. Published by Alva H. counts, S . 
ok. Est. 1916. Subscription, $2. Trim Statement), 3,200; gross, 4,911. Rates 
re, 9%x12. Type page, 7%x10. Pub- Times 1Page 7”x10” % Page % Page 
hed 27th. Forms close 22nd. Agency l $135.00 $110.00 $ 92.00 $§ 49.00 
counts, 13-2. Rates ‘ 13 118.00 80.00 65.00 39.00 
nes 1 Page % Page % Page 26 101.00 68.00 54.00 30.00 
$100.00 $ 60.00 $ 40.00 52 88.00 60.00 49.00 27.00 
90.00 50.00 32.00 Color rate, $40 extra per page; bleed, 
75.00 45.00 27.00 10% extra. 
or rates on request International Confectioner, 80 Wall St., 
mfectioners Journal, 437 Chestnut St.. New York. Published by International 
ladelphia. Published by Confection- Confectioner, Inc. Est. 1891. Subscrip- 
s Journal Pub. Co. Est. 1874. Sub- tion, $2.00. Type page, 7x10. Published 
ption, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 20th. Forms close 10th. Agency dis- 
Published list. Forms close counts, 15-0. Circulation (Publisher's 


ge, 7x10. 
n Agency discounts, 15-0 
(ABC), 1,443; (gross), 2,500, 


Circula- 
Rates— 


Statement), paid, 2,208; free (controlled), 


2,101. tates 
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Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$110.00 $ 65.00 $ 50.00 
6 95.00 57.00 42.00 
12 85.00 50.00 35.00 
Color, $40. 
Manufacturing Confectioner, 100 w. 
Madison St., Chicago. Est. 1921. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 


Published 15th. Forms close 


page, 7x10. 
, Statement on 


oth. NM. 8. A. A. request 


Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation 
(ABC), 1,115; (gross), 2,001. Confec- 
tionery mfrs., 83% supply houses, 14%; 
others, 3%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$103.50 $ 57.00 $ 40.25 
6 92.00 48.88 32.13 
12 6.00 28.75 


86.25 4 

Standard color, $15; bleed, $10. 
Maufacturing Confectioner’s Blue Book, 
100 W. Madison St., Chicago. Est. 1924 
Subscription free with “Manufacturing 
Confectioner.” Trim size, 7%x10%. Type 
page, 6x9. Published October. Forms 
close Aug. 31. N. I. A. A. Statement on 
request. Agency discounts, 0-2. Circu- 
lation (Publisher’s Statement), 2,500. 
tates— 

2 Pages 1 Page % Page 

$190.00 $125.00 $ 75.00 
Standard color, $15; bleed, $10. 


Sweets, 223 Courtland St., N. E., Atlanta, 


Ga. Est. 1910. Published by Walter W. 
Brown Pub. Co. Subscription, $2. Type 
page, 7x10. Published ist. Forms close 
15th. Agency discounts, 10-0. Circula- 
tion (Publisher's Statement), 4,795; 


(gross), 5,230. Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $ 85.00 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 
h 70.00 40.00 25.00 
12 60.00 35.00 20.00 


Colors, red and black in connection with 
yearly contract, per page, $80; each add'l 
color, per page, extra, $25. Bleed, $10. 

Western Confectioner-Ice Cream News, 
304 South Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Published by @ccidental Pub. Co., Ltd 
Est. 1914. Subscription, $2 Trim size, 
9x12. Type page, 74x10. Published Ist 
Forms close 206th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation (Publisher’s State- 
ment), paid, 1,580; free (controlled), 
1,416; gross, 3,110. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
$ 95.00 $ 52.50 $ 30.00 
6 80.00 46.25 25.00 
12 70.00 40.00 22.50 
Standard color rate, $25.00; bleed, 10% 
extra. 
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DAIRY PRODUCTS, PRODUCE 


The Key to .. THE FOUR BILLION 
DOLLAR MILK INDUSTRY 


O\\ wx A BIG STEADY MARKET FOR 


Advertising Services Iee Manufacturing & 
Air Conditioning Equip- Handling Equipment 
























ment Insecticides 
Architectural Services Insulating Materials 
Boilers Laboratory Equipment 
Boiler Room Equipment Laundry Equipment 
Bottles, Containers, Lighting Equipment 






Glasses, Jugs, etc. 











“ Mixers 
Bottle Fillers Motor Trucks (Gas and 
Brick—Floor Electric) 
Brushes ‘ 
Building Materials Office and Reception 
j Room Equipment 
Cans—Milk ’ adie OC . . 
aya og Orangeade Concentrate 
Caps and Hood Seals Paints 





Pasteurizing Equipment 


Cartons : - r 
Pipe (Steam, Brine, 










Cement 

Cement Floor Repairing Ammonia, ete.) 
Materials Power Plant Equipment 

Chocolate Powder and Pumps—Sanitary and 
Syrups Deep Well 

Cleansers Recorders 





Condensate Return Refrigerating Equipment 
Systems Rubber Boots and 















Converors Specieitics 
ee a Rubber Hose and Fittings 
Counting Machines 

Cultures—Cabinets Sanitary Pipe and Fittings 


Seales and Weigh Tanks 

Separators—Cream 

Special Milk Processing 
Equipment 

Stainless Steels 

Sterilizing Materials and 


Dairy Store Equipment 
Delivery Units 
Decaleomania 
Doors—Cold Storage 
Dry Milk Machinery 


and Supplies 






HERE is a staple, well-rated field, whose production 
goal for 1942 the Department of Agriculture has set at 
125,000,000,000 pounds of milk! Processors, bottlers 









and distributors of this huge total (readers of MILK : : Equipment 
" T T : : Elevators Stokers 
PLANT MONTHLY) operate plants representing in- Electric Fly Killers Tank 

’ ' anks 






dividual investments of from $5,000 to $1,000,000. 
Total annual business: $4,000.000,000. 





Electric Power Equipment 

Emulsors 

Engineering Services Testing Equipment 

Engines (Steam. Diesel. Thermmeeneters 
Gasoline ) Tile 

Evaporators—Milk 


Temperature Control 
Systems 















MILK PLANT MONTHLY offers the biggest value and 


largest high quality A.B.C. (paid) circulation in this 





Towers (Cooling) 
























field. Regularly used by leading supply manufactur- Sens (Relient Trailers 
ers. Now in its 30th vear. it had a total net paid cir- Ventilating) Truck Bodies 
culation in September, 1941, of 6,698, while the latest sy haat ruck Tires 
\.B.C. Audit Report of January, 1941, shows a total cay - , Uniforms (Driver and 
. : ; P Filters, Materials and Plant) 
net paid circulation of 6,600 (six months’ average) and Serainers Unit Hi ee ee 
° . . ° TI ry = eaters anc ooters 
a total average monthly distribution for same period Filters—Water, Milk 
of 7.374. This circulation includes owners, managers, Floors | : -_ Valves 
Sree 4 Floor Cleaning Equipment Vats 
superintendents and engineers of milk and milk products and Supplies Vending Machines (Milk | 
plants. Leading technical-industrial paper in the field. aides Bottle) 
7 % . 50 7507 ae ie Vitamin Concentrates 
Subscription: $2.00. Renewal: 59.75%. Heating Systems eon | Bro cr-neanggy . 
- 7" Holders 
MILK PLANT MONTHLY’S circulation is maintained Homogenizers Washers—Bottles & Cans 







Horse Shoes Water Softeners 





on the basis of editorial worth and reader interest alone, 


without grouping or premiums. 






Drop us a line for A.B.C, statement and further proofs of our ability to serve you. 


Milk Plant Monthly te NATIONAL steed Pemnuee ComPAN) 


327 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Dairy Products; Produce 


(See also Food Manufacturing and Distribution: Meat Packing, By-Products) 





Total consumption of all dairy prod- 
ucts, including fluid milk and cream 
and manufactured products, established 
a new high in 1939, about 17 per cent 
above the 1924-29 average, according to 
reports of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. On a per capita basis, the 
combined consumption of butter, cheese, 
concentrated milks and ice cream, but 
not including fluid milk and cream, was 
the highest in more than 40 years. 

The production and utilization of 
milk have so increased in this country 
that today we are the greatest of dairy 
nations. Milk, butter, cheese and other 
dairy products annually create an out- 
put valued at 3% billion dollars, ac- 
cording to the Milk Industry Founda- 
tion. 

Approximately 25 million cows on 
three-quarters of the nation’s 6.1 mil- 
lion farms produce around 51 billion 
quarts of milk a year. More than a 
quarter of a million workers, not count- 
ing those on dairy farms, are employed 
in getting milk delivered daily to homes, 
stores, hospitals, etc., and in making 
cheese, butter, cream and other 
dairy products. 

Today milk in one form or another 
comprises over 25 per cent of the 1,500 
pounds of principal foods consumed 
each year by the average American. 

Milk is the largest single source of 
farm cash income, larger than cattle, 
cotton, three times wheat, five 
times tobacco. In 1939, milk produced 
$1,355,000,000 in cash for the American 
farmer. 

Milk is the “cash” crop of agriculture 
and is paid for monthly, not at the end 

' the season as in the case of most 
It is the cash income from milk 
that is used for current merchandise 
and supplies in thousands of towns and 
cities throughout the country. In these 

mmunities, the distributors of milk 
and processors of dairy products, plus 

oducers on the farms, represent the 
rgest single group of purchasers of 
arly all of the commodities in every- 

y use, 

America’s 51-billion-quart annual 

\k supply is used approximately as 


ice 


twice 


Cc! ops. 


lows: 
QUARTS OF MILK 
(000,000 omitted) 
d milk 
r cities and villages 15,200 
sed on farms....... - 5,900 
ed to calves on farms 1,300 
sed for farm butter........ 4,700 
eamery butter . 16,100 
ee. senees ees ae eta ; 3,200 
inned, dry, powdered milk.. 2,400 
GROMER .occc. : 1,600 
scellaneous 600 


‘otal milk production in the United 
for 1919 was 31,200,000,000 
rts, while in 1939 it had grown to 
800,000,000, an increase of over 66 


ites 


cent. Leading dairy states based 
1939 farm production data (in 
rts) are: 


CONSUMPTION OF DAIRY PRODUCTS, UNITED STATES, 1930-39 
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The average annual milk production 
per cow ranged from 1,042 quarts in 
Louisiana to 3,093 in California, with 
a general U.S. average of 2,111 quarts. 

A new development in the milk in- 
dustry is the increasing manufacture 
of plastics from more than 3 million 
pounds of milk solids left over yearly 
by butter and cheese makers. Milk 
casein is also used in an endless variety 
of articles—buttons, paints, paper, 
beads, radio parts, wallpaper, etc. 

The Bureau of the Census reported 
562 manufacturers of condensed and 
evaporated milk in 1939, compared with 
601 in 1937. The value of their prod- 
ucts was $209,755,900, about the same 
as in 1937. Wage earners increased 
8.2 per cent in number to 9,705 and 
their wages 12.7 per cent to $11,233,- 
700. The value added by manufacture 
gained 4.8 per cent to $46,233,000. 

Of this total, 65 manufacturers of 
condensed milk accounted for $20,039,- 
000, making a gain of 52.4 per cent 
over 1937; 168 manufacturers of evapo- 
rated milk for $135,875,000, a decline 
of 8.3 per cent; and 329 manufacturers 
of other related milk products, $53,- 
842,000, a gain of 8.9 per cent. 

The value of cheese production de- 
clined 4.1 per cent to $108,207,000 in 
1937. The number of manufacturers 
was 2,682, slightly higher than in 1937; 
wage earners, 5,009, up 11.8 per cent; 
wages, $5,155,000, up 18.2 per cent; 
value added by manufacture, $16,767,- 
000, down 2.0 per cent. The cost of 
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materials and supplies was $108,207,000. 


American or Cheddar cheese was 
worth 70,289,000, value declining 
though the amount increased to 521,- 


662,000 pounds; cottage, pot and bak- 
ers’ cheese, $9,823,000; Swiss, $7,071,- 
900; brick, $3,995,000; Munster, $874,- 
600; limburger, $1,199,000; cream, 
$8,024,200; Italian varieties, $3,277,- 
000; other, $2,051,000. 

Manufacturers of creamery butter, 
numbering 3,506, had a 1939 output 
valued at $492,221,000, a decline of 16.5 
per cent, despite higher tonnage. They 
spent $418,751,900 for materials, sup- 
plies, fuel, purchased electric energy 
and contract work, and paid $18,379,000 
to 17,953 wage earners. Another $8,- 
430,000 went to 5,652 salaried men. 
Creamery butter accounted for 1,775,- 
462,000 pounds valued at $444,475,000. 

There were 51 manufacturers of 
special dairy products with a 1939 pro- 
duction of $57,569,000, of which $50,- 
384,000 was spent for materials, sup- 
plies. ete. 

The chief product was blended or 
processed cheese valued at $46,230,000. 

Wisconsin is the leading cheese pro- 
ducing state, with 52 per cent of the 
annual output. Minnesota leads in but- 
ter production, with 17 per cent, fol- 
lowed by Iowa, with 13.3 per cent, and 
Wisconsin, 9.8 per cent. Wisconsin has 
30 per cent of evaporated milk produc- 
tion. California is the chief cottage 
cheese state, 19.3 per cent. 

The total value of machinery, bottles 
and bulk cans made for the dairy in- 
dustry in 1939 was $37,025,275. This 
includes bottling machinery, $1,622, 
474; butter-making and butter-working 
machines, $804,142; 35,798 cream sepa- 
rators with capacity of 500 pounds or 
less per hour, valued at $732,039, and 
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17,431 with capacity of more than 500 
pounds per hour, having a value of 
$1,027,403; 22,798 complete milking 
machines, $1,418,102; 2,010 pasteuriz- 
ers reported by number, $1,463,950, and 
others valued at $816,390; ice-cream- 
making machinery, $5,761,652; other 
dairy machinery and that not reported 
by kind, $6,359,579; 2,535,729 gross 
milk bottles, $13,067,748; 1,094,020 
dairy milk cans, $3,564,601; and 931,- 
721 ice cream cans, $387,195. 

In the wholesale branch of the dairy 
products industry, Census of Business 
reports list 2,178 establishments, with 
sales totaling $474,652,000 in 1939. 
Their operating expenses totaled $110,- 
704,000, or 23.3 per cent of sales. This 
includes a payroll of $54,987,000 for 
33,348 employees. At the end of the 
year, they were carrying stocks which 
cost $9,875,000. 

There were also 761 wholesalers who 
handled both dairy and poultry prod- 
ucts, the combined sales total amount- 
ing to $239,820,000. 

The 1939 Census of Business also 
reported 7,382 dairy products stores, 
with sales of $142,728,000, in addition 
to 9,452 milk dealers, $597,283,000. 
This was a gain of 2.8 per cent in num- 
ber and 28.4 per cent in value over 
1935. In view of the numerous dis- 
tribution channels of dairy products, 
however, the figures afford little more 
than a clue to total value. 

Chains operated 3,076, or slightly 
less than 25 per cent of dairy products 
and milk outlets, but did 41.4 per cent 
of the business. 


Ice Cream 
Ice cream, ranking next to creamery 
butter in value, among all dairy prod- 
ucts, was worth $285,806,800 in 1939, 
according to reports of 2,734 manufac- 
turers to the Bureau of the Census. 
This represented a gain of 1.3 per cent 
over 1937. The wage earners in the 
ndustry numbered 15,708, with wages 
$17,344,000. There were also 4,739 
alaried persons, who drew $10,662,000. 
Cost of materials, supplies, fuel, pur- 
hased electric energy and contract 
rk was $146,244,000; the value added 
manufacture was $139,562,600, a 
iin of 0.8 per cent. 
Fewer than 30 per cent of the manu- 
turers, 988, produced 85 per cent of 
1939 output of 230,519,000 gallons, 
ording to the Bureau of the Census. 
‘ty-seven of the largest, each pro- 
ing 500,000 gallons and over, ac- 
nted for 77,374,000 gallons, or 33.6 
cent. In the 250,000-500,000 class 
re 108 establishments with 35,461, 
' gallons, or 15.4 per cent. Next 
ne 324 manufacturers in the 100,000- 
000 bracket, with 49,454,000 gal- 
, or 21.5 per cent. Finally, there 
e 494 establishments in the 50,000- 
‘000 field, with 34,641,000 gallons, 
15.0 per cent. 
ice cream accounted for $225,546,000 
$275,105,000 broken down by the 
sus, the remainder consisting of 
cialties. The industry spent $8,985,- 
' for sugar, chiefly cane and $21,629,- 


000 for ice cream mix. Another $1,455,- 
000 was expended for ice-milk mix. 
Butter made and consumed in the in- 
dustry in production of ice cream was 
2,558,000 pounds. 


Poultry and Eggs 

Production of poultry and eggs in 
the United States has failed to keep 
pace with the increase in population 
during the last decade, the Bureau of 
the Census reported following its 1939 
account of poultry on farms. The num- 
ber of farms reporting was 5,150,000, 
a reduction of about 250,000 below 
1929. The number of chickens more 
than four months old on hand was 337,- 
949,000, a decline of 40 million. Chick- 
ens raised numbered 660,565,000, about 
12 million below 1929. The number of 
chickens sold was 300,498,000, a gain 
of 15 million. Production of chicken 
eggs was 2,391,091,000 dozen, a sharp 
decline. 

The number of turkeys raised in the 
United States in 1939, however, was 
11 million higher than in 1929, the 
latest figure being 27,934,000. 

Among materials and equipment pur- 
chased by poultrymen are portable 
poultry buildings, wire fencing, feeds, 
incubators and brooders, and egg cases 
and fillers. 

There are about 500 poultry packing 
houses, with an investment in poultry 
packing plants and in distribution fa- 
cilities used in marketing poultry and 
eggs in excess of $200,000,000. 

In the United States there are about 
12,000 commercial and breeder hatch- 
eries engaged in producing and dis- 
tributing baby chicks. In addition, 
there are over 2,000 concerns dealing in 
chicks. These hatcheries, in a normal 
hatching season, are capable of produc- 
ing more than 700,000,000 chicks. 


Vegetables 

Truck crops and farm gardens yield- 
ed growers a 1939 cash income of $372,- 
364,000 according to the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. This sum in- 
creased to $397,776,000 in 1940. There 
are about 85,000 such farms. 


Associations 


American Dry Milk Institute, Inc., 
221 N. La Salle St., Chicago. 

American Farm Bureau Federation, 
58 E. Washington St., Chicago. 

American Poultry and _ Livestock 
Marketing Association, 246 Seaton 
Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Dairymen’s Coéperation Sales Asso- 
ciation, 451 Century Bldg., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Dairy and Ice Cream Machinery and 
Supplies Association, 232 Madison Ave., 
New York. 

Institute of American Poultry Indus- 
tries, 110 N. Franklin St., Chicago. 

International Association of Ice 
Cream Manufacturers, Bar’ Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 

International Association of Milk 
Dealers, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago. 

International Baby Chick Associa- 
tion, 215 Pershing Road, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

International Institute of Refrigera- 
tion, 433 N. Waller Ave., Chicago. 

International Turkey Association, M. 
M. Reiman, Planada, Calif. 

Milk Foundation, Inc., 75 E. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago. 

Milk Industry Foundation, Chrysler 
Bldg., New York. 

Milk Research Council, Inc., 22 E. 
40th St., New York. 

National Association of Egg Case 
and Egg Case Filler Manufacturers, 
care Mapes Consolidated Mfg. Co., 
Griffith, Ind. 

National Coéperative Council, 1731 
I St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

National Coéperative Milk Producers 
Federation, 1731 I St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

National Creamery Buttermakers, A. 
W. Rudnick, 214 S. Russell Ave., Ames, 
Iowa. 

National Poultry, Butter and Egg 
Association, 110 N. Franklin St., Chi- 
cago. 

Poultry Equipment Association, 125 
E. Wells St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Publications 
| Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1941.| 


American Butter Review, 173 Chambers 
St.. New York. Published by Urner- 


Barry Co Est. 1895. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 115%x8%. Type page, 74x10. 
Published about 25th. Forms close 10 
days preceding Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation (Sworn), 2,523; (gross), 5,243. 
Butter mfrs., 91%: misc., 9% Rates- 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 

l $ 70.00 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 

6 66.50 38.00 23.75 

, 63.00 36.00 99 50 


Standard color rate, $15; bleed, $5 


American Ege & Poultry Review, 173 
Chambers St., New York Published by 


Urner-Barry Company Est. 1895. Sub- 
scription, $2 Trim size, 11%x8%. Type 
page, 7%x10 Published about 15th. 
Forms close 10 days preceding. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 Circulation (Sworn), 
3,701. Poultry feeders, egg packers, dis- 
tributors, 95%: other, 5% Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 $ 20.00 
6 47.50 28.50 19.00 
12 45.00 27.00 18.00 


Standard color rate, $15; bleed, $5. 
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American Milk Review, 173 Chambers 8St., 
New York. Published by Urner-Barry 


Company. Est. 1895. Subscription, $1. 
Trim size, 115%x8%. Type page, 74x10 
Published about 5th Forms close 10 
days preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation (Sworn), 8.556; milk plants 
and condenseries, 95%; others, 5%. 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 44 Page 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 
6 95.00 57.00 33.25 
12 90.00 54.00 31.50 


California Fruit News, 405 Montgomery 
St., San Francisco, Calif. Est. 1888. Pub- 
lished by Howard C. Rowley. Subscrip- 
tion, $5. Type page, 9%x12%. Trim size, 
14%x10%. Published Saturday Forms 
close Wednesday. Agency discounts, 
10-0. Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 $ 20.00 
26 40.00 22.50 11.25 
52 35.00 20.00 10.00 


Certified Milk, 1265 Broadway, New York. 
Published by Certified Milk Producers’ 
Assn. of America. Est. 1926. Subscrip- 
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tion, $1.50 Type page, 7x10 Published 
lst Forms close 20t! Agency dis 
counts, 0-2 tate l page, $125; %& page, 
$65 . page, $45 

Color black and red, 1 page, $150 
Cheese Reporter, 610 Monroe St She 
boygan Falls, Wis Published by New 
comer & Zimmerman Est. 1876 Sub 
cription $2 Trim size, 11x16 Type 
page 9x13 Published Friday Forms 
close Tuesday Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation (Swern), net paid 1.8233; 
(zross), 1,051. Cheese factory owners, 
S4 others, 16 Official organ, Wis 
consin Cheesemakert American Cheese 
makers’, Ohio Swiss Cheese and Missouri 
Ass'n of Cheese Mfrs Rates Less than 
100 = inehe $1 100 inches $0.95; 200 
inches $0.90 500 inehe 20.7 

(one pume per issue S00 I page per 


asus $°5 


Confectionery-lee Cream World. 
(See CONFECTIONERY 


Counter Freezer News, 35 EF Wacker! 
Chicago Il) Published by The 





Drive 
Counter Freezer Assn Est. 1935 Sub 
criptior $2 Trim size Si4x11 Type 
size 7x10 Pub hed ist Forms close 
ort Agency discounts, 15-2 N. 1. A. A 
tatement on request Circulation (Pub 
t Statement), net, 5.338: gross, 15 
125 Rates 
rime 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $150.00 = 75.00 $ 37.50 
1 125.00 70.00 7.50 
1 to 10 ineh, $5 per inch 


Creamery Journal, Waterloo Bide. Wa 





terloo la Published by The Butter 
makers Pub. Co Est 1890 Subscrip 
tion, $0.75 Trim size, 9x12 Type page 
ite xl0 Published Ist Forms close 20th 
of preceding month Agency discounts 
15 Circulation (Publisher's State 
ment). net ; io: gy 3.800 Creamery 
mers TD other 10% Rates 
rime l Page \% Page % Page 
! : m0 $ Ss Ho S 18.00 
in 1? 50 50 16.00 
] 10.00 'n.00 14.00 
Bleed ai extra 
lbniry Industries Catalog, 505 W. Cherry 
St Milwaukee Wi Published by The 
Olser Pub. Co Est 1927 Free (con 
trolled) Trim ze, S*%x11%. Type page 
i4xl0O%& Published january Forms 
close Dee lst Agen discounts 15-1 
i ae tatement n request Circu 
lation (Publisher Statement) 16,175 
Dat product mfr 5 dairy supply 
jobber other Rate l page 
$230 > pages, $400 , page $550 ill ad 
ditional pages, $120 each 
Colors $30 page extra 
Dairyman, 238 Kast Main St Alliance 
Ohio Published by Dairyman Publishing 
Co Est 1937 Subscriptior fre« con 
trolled. Trin AG ) 16x7% Type page 
1% x64 Published Ist. Forms close 25tl 
preceding Agency discount 15 (‘ir 
lation (Publisher's Statement). gros 
H6H2 tates 
lime 1 Page age % Page 
] * 65.00 : 5.00 : ooo 
t ao of OoO0 ] oo 
Standard color ate $10; other colors 
$30; bleed rate, $5 
Dairy Prod . 110 N. Franklin St... Ch 
iz Published by Dairy Produce Pub 
her Im Est. 1893 Subscription, $2 
rin ze mx114, Type page 7% x10 
Published 15tl Forms close 4 days pre 
ceding Agency discounts, 15-2 Cireu 
ition (Publisher's Statement), part fre« 
ind controlled 1,000 Rates 
Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
| $ 40.00 . i, 00 Ss 'o00 
‘ 54 06 11 50 18.00 
| ° 00 0.00 17.00 
Dairy Produce Vear Book, 110 N. Frank 
lir St Chicago Published by Dairy 
Produce Pu shers, Ine Est. 1923 Sub 
eription $1 Trin ize 5% x8 Type 
me 1%x64, Published February 
Forms close Feb. 1 Agency discounts 
10 Cireulatiorn (Publisher's State 
ment) 000. Rates 1 page, $60; % page 


Dairy Record, ‘| Minnesota St., St. Paul 


Published by D rv Record Pub. Co. Est 

1900 Subscription, $2.00. Trim size, 8%x 

l lwp page 6%x10 Published 

Wednesday. Forn close Friday Agency 
| int l Rates 

lime 1 Paws \% Paes 4 Page 

l $ 70.0 $ 40.00 $ 28.00 

tht? tn on ~o.00 

0 , on 16.00 

” n.00 13.00 


( or $i5 extra Dblieed $5 extra 
Dairy World, 608 S. Dearborn St Chi 
: P 


7 tbl hed Dearborn Trade 
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Journal Co., Ine 


Est. 1922. Subscription, Milk Plant Monthly, 327 S. LaSalle St., 


$1 Trim size, 4%x6%. Type page, 3%x Chicago. Published by National Milk 


5 & Published 1 
Agency discounts, 
ment on request 


5th. Forms close 10th Pub. Co, Est. 1912 Milk processing and 
15-2. N. lL. A. A. state- distributing. Subscription, $2. Trim _ size 
Circulation (Swern), 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 5th 








5,166. Market milk plants, owners, mgrs Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2 
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12 60.00 35.00 20.00 Times 1 Page le Page % Page 
Standard color (red), $10; other colors, 1 $125.00 $ 70.00 $ 42.00 
$30; bleed, $5 page extra 6 105.00 57.00 33.00 
12 95.00 52.00 29 00 
Hatchery Tribune, Mount Morris, Ill Color (red or orange), $15; bleed, $5 
Published by Poultry-Dairy Pub. Co. Est For additional data see page 134 
Gg” ~ seer " : ." é ‘ . m 
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W. Cherry St., Milwaukee, Wis Pub 
lished by Olsen Pub. Co. Est, 1910. Sub 
scription, $1. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 74x10% Published Ist Forms 
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Published 5th. Forms 
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lee Cream Field, 19 \W {4th St New firms and equipment manufacturers, 6° 


York Published 
Est. 1925 Subs« 
8%x11 ‘ Type I 
10th. Forms clos 
15-0 Circulation 
(gross), 5,492. I 





by I. Cc. F. Pub. Co., Inc. others, 12%. Rates 

ription, $2 Trim size, Times l Page % Page 4% Page 
page, 74x10 Published l $ 70.00 $ 42.00 $ 25.00 
25th. Agency discounts 6 65.00 39.00 23.00 





(ABC), net paid, 4,63 12 60.00 35.00 21.00 
e cream manufacturers, Colors (red or yellow), $15 page; bleed 





wholesale, 81% retail, 9%; others, 10% $5 page. 
Rates Pacific Dairy Review, 500 Sansome St 
Times 1 Page Page 4 Page San Francisco, Cal Published by R. E 
1 $120.00 70.00 $ 41.00 Jones and W. H. Moebus. Est. 1901. Sub 
6 110.00 63.00 37.00 scription, $1 Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
12 100.00 58.00 32.00 page, 7%4,x10. Published 8th. Forms close 
Standard color (red or orange), $15; 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulatior 
other colors, $30: bleed, 10% extra Dec.. 1940 (Sworn), 2.510; (gross), 3,219. 
Ice Cream Review, 505 W. Cherry st. Rates ag % Pag % Pag 
Milwaukee. Published by Olsen Pub. Co. 7!™es a Page Beh » Se he 
Est. 1917 Subscription, $2 Trim size, a oa F 45 r+ ’ 27°00 
S%x11% Type page, 74%4x10%. Published 12 70 vi 40.00 24.00 
2 7 2 


10th. Forms close 


discounts, 15-1 N. I. A. A. statement on 


25th preceding. Agency Color rate—red, $10: others, $15; bleed 


$5: 2 colors, 10% 





request Circulation (ABC), 5.155; 
(gross), 6.2360, Ice cream mfrs., whole- Packer, The, 201 Delaware St., Kansa 
sale 70%: retail, 8%: machinery and City, Mo Published by Barrick Pub. Co 
supply men, 16° others. 6% Rates Est. 1892 Subscription, $2 Trim size 
Times l Page % Page \% Page 164%2x23%. Type page, 1554x21% Pub 
1 $120.00 $ 70.00 $ 42.00 lished Saturday Forms close Friday 
6 110.00 63.00 27.00 Agency discounts, none, Published in five 
12 100.00 58.00 33.00 sectional editions—New York Packer 
Colors (red, orange, or blue), $15 page; Chicago Packer, Kansas City Packer 
bleed, $5 page Cincinnti Packer and Pacific Coast 
lee Cream Trade Journal, 305 EF. 45th St Pack r. Rates for five editions — inch 
New York. Published by Trade Paper $3; 100 inches. $2.70; 250 inches, $2.50 
. = . 500 inches, $2.25; 1,000 inches, $1.80 


Division of Reuben H. Donnelley Corp 


Est 1905 Subse 
9x12 Type page, 
Forms close 25th 
Agency discount 

Circulation (ABC 


Color, $50 per page 


ription, $2 Trim size, 
74x10. Published 10th Poultry Supply Dealer, 1230 W. Washing 
1 of preceding month ton Blvd., Chicago. Published by Baby 


15-0 Member A. B. P. Chick Co Est. 1924 Free (controlled) 
). 4.476; (gross), 5.258, Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 6 5/6x10 





Ice cream mfrs wholesale, 63%: retail, Published Ist. Forms close 20th. Agency 
23 machinery and supply men, &%: discounts, 15-2 N I A. A statement 
others. 6&2 Rates on request Circulation (CCA), 16,897; 
Time 1 Page % Page \% Page (gross), 17,835. Commercial chick hatch 
1 $120.00 $ 70.00 $ 42.00 eries, 54%; feed, hardware, seed and 
6 110.00 62.00 37.00 misc. stores, 40%; others, 6%. Rates 
1 100.00 58.00 232 00 Times 1 Page lb» Page le Page 
Color $15 per page bleed, $6.25 extra 1 $225.00 $120.00 $ $2.50 
each color Hh 202. 50 108.00 74.2 
12 180.00 96.00 66.00 


International Ba 
Broadway Kansa 
by ind official « 
Baby Chick Assoc 


by Chick News, 3718 
s City, Mo Published 
‘regan of International Preduce Guide, 165 Duane St., New Yor! 
iation and 36 affiliated Published by Fruit & Produce Guide, In: 


Color rate, $15; bleed, 10% extra 


state ass'’ns. Est. 1926. Subscription, $1.50 Est. 1896 Subscription, $2. Trim siz 
Type page, 9%x12. Published 1st. Forms 13%x18 Type page, 12%x16% Pul 
close 20th Agency discounts 15-2 lished Saturday Forms close Thursda 
tates imate line, $0.30; per inch, $4.20 Agency discounts, 10-2. Circulation (Pul 
Market Growers Journal, 112 E. Chest- oponge Statement ), 5,760 Rates—1 pas 
nut St Louisville Ky Published by ne : % page, $70; $1.50 per column in 
Market Growers Journal Co Est. 1907 Produce News. 6 Harrison st. New Yor 
Subscription, $1 Trim size, 8%4x11% Published by P. & D. Pub. Co. Est J 
Type page, 6 13/16x10. Published Ist and Subscription. $2. Trim size, 16%x22. Ty 
15th Forms close 10 days prior to date page, 15%x21. Published Saturday. For! 
of issue Agency discounts, 15-2 Cir close Thursday. Agency discounts, 10 
culation (Publisher’s Statement), 21,462 Rates 1 page, $225; % page, $125 
(gross), 23.312 Rates ' page, $65; 1 inch flat, $2 
Times 1 Page \% Page \, Page Produce Packer, 201 Delaware St., Ka 

1 $180.00 £100.00 $ 50.50 sas City, Mo Published by Barrick P 

6 150.00 82.50 $3.50 Co Sst. 1892 Subscription, $2 Tr 

| 135.00 75.00 40.00 size, 16%x23% Type page 1534x221 

i 125.00 67.50 36.00 Published Saturday Forms close Thu! 
The Milk Dealer, 505 W. Cherry St., Mil- day Agency discounts, none Rates 


waukee Wis P 
Pub. Co. Est, 1911 





inch, $2.2 100 inches, $1.80; 500 inch 
$1.50 Color, $50 per page 


ublished by The Olsen 
Subscription, $2. Trim 


size, 84% x11% C'vpe page, 74 x10%. Pub- Southern Dairy Products Journal, © 
lished 20th Forms close 5th Agency mercial Exchange Blde., Atlanta y 
discounts, 15-1 N. I. A. A. statement on lished by Fred H. Sorrow. Est. 19 
request Circulation (ABC), 7.891; Subscription, $2 Trim size, 9x12 Ty 
(gross), 8902. Milk plants, 70%; man page, 7%x10 Published 10th Fort 
igers superintendents and employes, close 25th Agency discounts, 15-2. ¢ 
11 : supply manufacturers and sales culation (Publisher's Statement), er 
men 11 others he Rates 2,833 Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page Times 1 Page le . 

1 $120.00 $ 70.00 $ 42.00 1 $ 77.50 $ 

& 110.00 63.00 37.00 6 65.00 

1°? 100.00 58.00 33.00 12 60.00 ) 
Color (red or orange), page $15: bleed, Color, standard (red), 
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Standard Directory and Buyers’ Guide per page, other colors, $50; bleed, $17 
for Hatchery & Poultry Supply Trade, per page. 

230 Washington Blvd., Chicago Pub- gg. g. Ege and Poultry Magazine, 110 N. 
lished by Baby Chick Co. Est. 1935. Free Franklin St., Chicago. Published by In- 
(controlled). rim size, 54%x8%. rype stitute of American Poultry Industries. 
page, 44%x7%. Published Jan. Ist. Forms fost 1996. Subscription, $2: Trim size 
close Oct. Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. 6%x10. Type page, 5%x8%. Published 
N. I. A. A. statement on request. Circu- 27th. Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 
lation (Publisher's Statement), 18,178 15-1. Circulation (Publisher’s Statement), 
Hatcheries, 65%; dealers in poultry sup- 3.500. Packers, processors, distributors. 


plies, 27%; others, 8% Rates—1l page, 70%; poultry farmers, colleges, govern- 

$125; & page, $65; 4 page, $34 Colors ment, 30%. Rates— 

(red), $15. Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
l $ 80.00 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 


Turkey World, Mount Morris, II! Pub- 6 2 er } ond + 

lished by Poultry-Dairy Pub. Co. Est. 12 ty} tet et 
1926. Subscription, $1 Trim size, 6%x & as satin ao 
10%. Type page, 4%x8%. Published 5th. Who's Who in The ‘Hatchery World, 3718 
Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2 groadway, Kansas City, Mo Published 
<irculation (Publisher’s Statement), 15.- by and official organ of International 
500. Rates—1 page, $125; % page, $67.50; Baby Chick Ass'n. Est. 1929. Trim size, 


4 page, $33.60. Standard color (red), $20 4x9. Type page, 3%x8. Published annual- 
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ly. Forms close Nov. 15, 1941 Circula- 
tion, association subscriptions, 3,000; 
gross, 3,750. tates—1 page, $60; % page, 


$35; ™% page, $20. 


Western Confectioner-Ice Cream News. 
(See CONFECTIONERY. ) 


CANADA 


Canadian Dairy and Ice Cream Journal, 
122 Richmond St., W Toronto 2, Ont 
Published by B. L. Smith Pub, Co. Est. 
1921. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 15th 


Forms close 30th Agency discounts, 

15-2. Circulation, Dec., 1940 (CCARB), 

2,839. tates— 

Times 1 Page 1 Page \% Page 
1 $ 70.00 $ 45.00 $ 27.50 
6 55.00 32.50 20.00 
12 50.00 30.00 17.50 


Standard color, $20; bleed, 10% extra 
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“. .. THIS IS THE MOST COMPREHENSIVE 
AND USABLE COMPILATION OF A GIVEN 


MARKET THAT | HAVE EVER SEEN” ... 
says L. G. WILLCOX, Director of Research and 
Media, EVANS ASSOCIATES, Chicago. 










This has been the opinion of scores of other 
agency and advertising executives to whom 






we have given copies. 







To sell Department Stores the complete picture is 
needed . . . consider YOUR multiple selling job. 
Whether you manufacture Aprons or Appliances ... 
Panties or Pipes ... Ribbons or Radios .. . yours is 
a Multiple Selling Job. This is equally true if you 
manufacture equipment for more efficient store op- 























eration. 


The fastest moving line in any department store is the line best known through- 
out the store—that has behind it the pride and support of the entire store 
family from the president down. The store family also has pride in equipment, 
all of which helps them do a better job. 


Without exception DEPARTMENT STORE ECONOMIST reaches more 
buyers and executives of department, dry goods and specialty stores doing a 
volume of $100,000 or better annually, than any other single publication, and 
WE CAN PROVE IT. 


So, whether you manufacture merchandise for resale or equipment for 
store use, you have more than one person to sell— and those you must 
sell — over 27,000 buyers and executives — receive and thoroughly read the 
DEPARTMENT STORE ECONOMIST twice each month. 


DEPARTMENT STORE ECONOMIST 


100 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


CHICAGO 
29 East Madison St. 


BOSTON—1!40 Federal St. LOS ANGELES 


PHILADELPHIA A Chilton 0) Publication 
Séth and Chestnut Sts 


CLEVELAND 
1836 Euclid Avenue 





30.000 CCA, twice each month, the 10th ond 25th 20! Oceano Drive 
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Department, Dry Goods, General Stores 


(See also Clothing; Furniture; Knit Goods, Underwear and Hosiery: Shoes; Textiles; Women’s Garments) 





The number of department, dry 
goods and specialty stores having an 
annual sales volume in excess of $100,- 
000 has varied little since the 1935 
census. In that year there were 6,780 
such stores, accounting for more than 
80 per cent of all sales in that cate- 
gory. 

In 1940 the number is estimated at 
6,790 by Department Store Economist, 
an increase of less than six-tenths of 
one per cent. Other changes since the 
1935 census are more significant. 

Department store sales in 1939 in- 
creased 5 per cent over 1938, bringing 
the total increase since 1935 to 20 per 
cent, according to the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association. Still more 
significant is the fact that the typical 
department store (over $500,000 annual 
volume) profit figure increased for the 
first time since 1936, jumping from a 
scant 0.3 per cent in 1938 to 1.6 per 
cent in 1939. Stores under the $500,- 
000 mark made an average net profit 
of 1.5 per cent. Almost half the added 
profit of all stores came from a reduc- 
tion in operating expense from 35.7 per 
cent to 35.1 per cent. Social Security 
taxes accounted for about 0.8 per cent 
of the total expense figure. 

The Bureau of the Census fixed 1939 
sales for department, dry goods and 
general stores at $5,665,007,000 as com- 
pared to $4,619,751,000 in 1935, a gain 
of 22.6 per cent. 

This total was divided as follows: 
1,074 department stores, $3,974,998,- 
000; 15,628 dry goods stores, $229,286,- 
000; 2,737 general merchandise stores 
with food, $112,108,000; 10,882 other 
general merchandise stores, $371,814,- 
000; 16,946 variety stores, $976,801,000. 
Independent department stores gained 

per cent in 1940, and another 14 per 
cent for the first five months of 1941. 
Dry goods and general merchandise 
stores gained 4 per cent in 1940 and 9 
per cent in five 1941 months. The 1939 
otal contains $519,000,000 of catalog 
nail order sales. 

Department Store Economist reports 
hat there were only minor changes 

uring 1939 regarding departments 

mtributing the greatest amount of 
rofit to the stores. The one major ex- 
ption was the fur department which 
se from 20th place in 1938 to sixth 

1939. 

Changes in the profit importance of 
he various departments during 1939 

ere as follows: 

Women’s hosiery remained in first 

lace; men’s furnishings moved from 

ird to second; corsets and brassieres 

m second to third; women’s, misses’ 

ats and suits from fifth to fourth; 

iletries from fourth to fifth. Other 
ar profit departments were silk and 
uslin underwear and slips, jewelry, 
sement underwear and corsets, in- 


DEPARTMENT, 


DRY GOODS, VARIETY STORES IN 1939 


(Sales in thousands of dollars) 








Dept. Stores Dry Goods Stores Variety Stores 
No. Sales No. Sales No Sales 
EE, ee ix s.nveneusnubeas 47 $24,186 246 $ 3,708 229 $13,531 
DE @G6ectcecusceneen oo a 13,950 36 309 68 3,962 
 ccenwas dace s 39 14,657 164 2,228 211 6,588 
California ..... 286 301,010 765 2,658 1,306 62,010 
| ee aon 51,467 90 $50 138 7,913 
Connecticut aera acne caries 343 6,541 196 14,365 
Delaware eres 7 40 102 38 2,442 
District of Columbia 11 41 995 71 $,782 
DE “ttcnecegawes ens sen 18 283 5,531 311 18,285 
SEED enéu nu0a0 pietneeds. Te 314 4,034 80 19,514 
NS ee ee ote ine ili 43 14 214 67 3,248 
Illinois . 244 937 14,412 902 58.214 
RRR bigs . 145 262 1,383 153 28604 
gE gaan Ts 117 142 1.209 393 17,859 
Dl 246 %saeeee as 76 168 4,193 332 12,212 
I <.) ccsnukunenekak 3 285 4,314 267 12.565 
Louisiana . a aiid ae 198 2,038 166 10.906 
CD nb nc criederntekeaneee 28 125 2,220 157 8531 
0 "ae 16 159 1.975 249 14'314 
Massachusetts 153 717 10,969 489 3 3 4 
DPE sisnsoavde 149 156 7,644 739 19° 960 
Minnesota 102 140 3,551 401 16.457 
Mississippi ................ 35 158 "188 217 7'421 
ES ee 84 448 6,315 i81 25 10% 
PD. icadccsowes ocee ~ <a 23 290 65 “3. 83 
Nebraska Mehetehbaben ee’ 53 55 861 198 4 O51 
Nevada ubeeeesnenvencdds ; 9 13 72 20 1.086 
New Hampshire .......... 19 82 2,249 80 5.169 
New Jersey ...........:. 74 1,079 13.355 OS 35.657 
New Mexico .........:. ee 41 721 67 “9'414 
New York ......-:. eae 3.686 12,576 1, 65+ 114.852 
North Carolina win Sa 212 3,020 70 99'190 
North Dakota bards tecoacaeies ee 6 90 78 “9'79] 
seo can se Tr ; ° 229 656 10,115 918 60'029 
Oklahoma ars . 79 193 2.436 336 12°190 
Oregon pence vakekes 57 98 1,318 241 7151 
Pennsylvania cwabwe ss ~. 262 1,269 14,905 1,082 ge’ 7 
Rhode Island ah Soe 16 126 1,509 9 6 374 
South Carolina ; 57 124 2,27 200 10°993 
South Dakota ............ 29 16 192 “6 O44 
Tennessee. ecceeseceses 66 : 23 3.978 219 1 1°309 
MED Ga vved ones baceedseeue 237 146,900 620 10,243 1.072 41229 
SEE “Loci dachansas swan ees 36 18,636 15 22 45 sous 
Vermont ... cc ccccccses 17 1,447 38 776 69 ° = 17 
Virginia 80 43,873 107 2,55 302 16/807 
Washington etn dead 89 74.631 142 2 494 O84 +7 
West Virginia ............ 56 24,620 75 998 172 13 6a2 
errr 128 85,360 187 3.355 384 ty 
WYORMME cc cccccccsccccee 15 3,576 12 410 2g "1 3r5 
2 eee w+++-4,074 $3,974,998 15,628 $229,286 16,946 $976,801 
—Bureau of the Census 
fants’ wear, knit underwear, gloves annual increase from 8.6 per cent in 
(women’s and children’s), basement 1935. Stores as a whole have been mak 
millinery, stationery and small leather ing efforts to reduce returns 
roods. O > ajor »~partments — 
a ods . the major _depat wrens Typical figures on department stores 
showing losses, the highest percentage doing from $500,000 to $1,000,000 ar 
ae 5 “ . _ . : 4 , , an- 
loss was mechanical refrigeration nually as compiled by the National 


(whose gross margin was lowest in 
the store—28.2 per cent.) However, the 
furniture department produced a total 
deficit more than twice that of mechani- 
cal refrigeration, repeating 1938 ex- 
perience. Other deficit-producing de- 
partments, in order, were major appli- 
ances, miscellaneous, house furnishings, 
basement piece goods, domestics and 
blankets, women’s and misses dresses, 
radio, talking machines, etc., basement 
dresses, china and glass, and men’s 
clothing. 

Other significant trends in store op- 
eration were these: Gross margin in- 
creased 0.7 per cent; markdowns de- 
clined 0.5 per cent; cumulative mark-on 
was practically the same; stocks were 
turned four times against 3.8 per cent 
in 1938; closing stocks were 5 per cent 
higher; and merchandise returns rose 
from 9.0 per cent to 9.2 per cent. This 
is the highest figure over a five-year 
period, which has seen a slow but sure 
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Retail Dry Goods Association have in- 
dicated that the relative importance of 
various types of department store mer- 
chandise is as follows: women’s and 
children’s apparel and accessories, 40.7 
per cent of total sales; men’s clothing 
and furnishings, 7.5 per cent; piece 
goods and domestics, 7.2 per cent; 
home furnishings, 11.7 per cent, and 
electric and other appliances, 2.5 per 
cent. 


The largest sales month of the year 
for department stores is December 
with October second and November a 
close third. January and February are 
the poorest months for the smaller 
stores, and July for the large stores. 
Saturday and Monday generally are 
the busiest days of the week, Tuesday 
and Friday the poorest, excepting spe- 
cial sales and peculiar local conditions. 

There has been a decided trend in 
the department store field during the 
last few years to invest in physical 
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equipment, keep low inventories and 
buy closely. Modernization of physical 
structures continues to progress rapid- 
ly. This work embraces new fronts and 
lights, modernization or purchase of 
new fixtures, new department layouts 
to ease store traffic, and air condition- 
ing. 

From the publicity standpoint, there 
is a definite trend toward use of more 
display. According to the National Re- 
tail Dry Goods Association, the aver- 
age department store spent 13 cents of 
the publicity dollar for display in 1938, 
and 15 cents in 1939; 64 cents for news- 
paper linage in 1938 and 61 cents in 
1939. Heretofore, many stores have 
used several different lines of merchan- 
dise per window, but recently there is 
a tendency toward confining one line 
to each window. 


Buying Practice 


It is estimated that department stores 
and dry goods stores doing from $200,- 
000 to $1,000,000 buy 25 per cent of 
their requirements through the whole- 


saler, that stores doing from $50,000 
to $200,000 buy about 50 per cent 
through wholesalers, and those below 
$50,000, approximately 75 per cent 


through wholesalers. 

Using census figures, the Wholesale 
Dry Goods Institute found that 30.7 
per cent of the total sales of textiles 
and their products was made to whole- 
salers, 8.1 per cent to the manufactur- 
ers’ own wholesale branches and 38.2 
per cent direct to retailers. 

According to the 1939 Census of 
Business, there were 4,097 wholesale 
merchants in the dry goods and allied 
fields. This included 222 wholesale dry 
goods and general merchandise mer- 
chants handling a full line of dry 
goods, 973 notions wholesale merchants, 
2,147 piece goods wholesale merchants 
and 333 wholesale merchants handling 
other specialty lines. 

Net sales for the 222 full line whole- 
salers amounted to $206,983,000. Net 
sales for those wholesaling specialty 
lines totaled $981,468,000. 


Chain Stores 


Sales of 12 major chain stores showed 
a gain of 5.5 per cent in 1939 over 1938, 
according to Syndicate Store Merchan- 
diser, with total sales for the group 
amounting to about $894,000,000. Ap- 
proximately 5,000 stores were operated 


by the 12 syndicates. The group in- 
cluded Woolworth, Kresge, Grant, 
Kress, Newberry, Murphy, McCrory, 
Green, McClellan, Neisner, Rose’s and 


Fishman stores. 

The 1939 Census of Business placed 
the number of chain department stores 
at 2,672, with sales totaling $1,194,517,- 
000, or 30 per cent. Chain variety 
stores numbered 6,372, with 86.8 per 
cent of the sales. 

In commenting on the market offered 
in the chain store field for new equip- 
ment, Chain Store Age reports that 
chain operators in 1939 spent $126,- 
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159,914 for store modernization, ex- 
ceeding 1938 expenditures by 12.2 per 
cent. A survey made by this publica- 
tion reveals that, with few exceptions, 
the chains are forsaking standardiza- 
tion for individuality in store design. 
The use of translucent lighting has 
been greatly increased, calling for all 
types of structural and ornamental 
glass. 


Industrial Stores 

Data compiled by Industrial Retail 
Stores, official publication of the Na- 
tional Industrial Stores Association, 
Washington, D. C., shows that on June 
30, 1940, there were 4,083 industrial 
stores operating in the United States 
and serving the country’s major indus- 
tries. 

The average store sells 2,600 items, 
including everything the employe of 
the parent company (which usually 
owns and operates or is some way 
affiliated with the store) eats, wears 





and uses. The average industrial store 


has an annual volume of $250,000 
which means that the industrial stores 
market is practically in the billion dol- 
lar annual volume class. 

From 60 to 75 per cent of the volume 
is in food and and grocery items. Of 
the 4,083 stores, 67.7 per cent operate 
in connection with the coal industry, 
15.1 per cent in lumber, 8.7 per cent 
in general industries, such as steel, 
iron, chemicals, oil, etc., 3.2 per cent in 
textiles and 1.8 per cent in general 
mining other than coal. 


Associations 


Limited Price Variety Stores Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 570 7th Ave., New York. 

National Industrial Stores Associa- 
tion, Southern Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

National Retail Dry Goods Associa 
tion, 101 W. 31st St., New York. 

Wholesale Dry Goods Institute, 40 
Worth St., New York. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1941.] 


Directory of 


Buyers’ Market Guide & 
1170 Broad- 


Infants’ & Children’s Wear, 


way, New York Published by Haire 
Pub. Co Est. 1939 Subscription, $1.00 
Trim size, 5%x3% Type size, 5x2% 
Published Dec 15 Forms close Dec. 1 


Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 


7,000 Rates 
1 Page % Page 14 
75.00 $ 45.00 $ 


Page 
25.00 


Times 
l ‘ 


Carolina-Virginia Retailer, Odd Fellows 
Building, Raleigh, N. C Published by 
N. C. Merchants’ Assn Est Sub- 
scription, $1.50 Trim size, Type 
page, 75/6x10 Published Forms 
close 25th Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Sworn), Dee 1940, 4,622; 
(gross), 4,759. tates—1 page, $100.00; 
2% page, $80.00; % page, $55.00; 3 page 
$45.00: 4% page, $30.00; 1/6 page, $22.50; 


1925 
9x12 
5th 


1 


« page, $17.50 
Color rates on application 
Merchandise 
Edition), 93 Worth St., 
Published by Chain Store 
Est. 1925 Subscription, $3 
S%x11% Type page, 7x10 
ist. Forms close 20th. Agency 
15-2 Member A. B. P Cir- 
(ARC), 9.340; (gross), 12,018, 
Executives in chain variety, 5c to $1.00 
dry goods and dept and other 
chains, 16%; chain store managers, 64%; 
others, 20% Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 
l $235.00 $145.00 $ 
6 210.00 125.00 
1° 185.00 105.00 
rate $55; 10% 


Chain Store Age (General 
Variety Store 
New York 
Pub. Corp 
Trim size, 
Published 
discounts, 
culation 


stores 


% Page 
90.00 
75.00 
60.00 
bleed of Space and 


Color 
color rate 


Mer- 

Paul, 
Est 
11x15 


and Apparel 
University Ave., St 
Minn. Published by Bruce Pub. Co 
1858. Subscription, $1 Trim size, 
Type page, 10x14. Published 25th. Forms 
close 16th Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Publisher's Statement) (gross), 
6,924. Rates 
Times 1 Page 2 
1 $140.00 $ 
4 120.00 
12 95.00 


Commercial Bulletin 


chant, 2642 


% Page % Page 
75.00 $ 40.00 
65.00 35.00 
50.00 20.00 


and Underwear Review. 


Corset 
WoMEN’s GARMENTS, MILLINERY.) 


(See 
Department Store Economist, 100 KE. 42nd 
St New York Published by The Chil- 
ton Co Est 1938 Subscription, $5.00 
Trim size, 11x15% Type size, 10%x14 
Published semi-monthly, 10th and 25th 
Forms close ist and 15th. Agency dis- 
‘ount, 15-0 Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), (CCA), Jan., 1941, 27,516; 
(gross), 30,200, tetail store execs., Mer- 
chandise mgrs. and buyers, 97%; others 
} Rates 


Standard 


7x10 
Times 1 Page 1 Page Unit 
l $434.00 $227.50 $260.00 
4h 392.00 210.00 240.00 
12 364.00 196.00 224.00 
24 336.00 182.00 208.00 
Colors, $150 per color per Page; bleed 
not accepted 
For additional data see page 140. 
Department Store Selling, 812 Huro: 
Road, Cleveland, Ohio. Published by 
Retail Publications, Inc. Est. 1940. Type 
size, 11x15%. Published Ist. Forms clos¢ 
15th preceding. Agency discount, 15-2 


Circulation (Publisher's Statement) 


controlled free (gross), 30,130 

Times l Page 3x10 2x6% 
3 $295.00 $210.00 
6 $515.00 280.00 195.00 
12 490.00 255.00 170.00 

Bleed, 10% 

Dress Accessories name changed 


Fashion Accessories 


Dress Fabrics, $20 Broadway, New York 
Published by Dress Fabrics Pub. Co. Est 


1925. Subscription, $2. Type page, 6% x 
9%. Published 15th. Forms close 5t! 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
$ 60.00 $ 36.00 $ 22.00 
6 48.00 30.00 18.0% 
12 10.00 24.00 15.00 


Dry Goods Journal, 1912 Grand Ave... Des 
Moines, Ia Published by Merchant 
Trade Journal, Inc. Est. 1903. Subscri; 
tion, $4. Trim size, 9%x13. Type pag 
S™4x1lt. Published Ist. Forms cl 
20th Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula 
tion (ABC), 12,132; (gross), 14,012. ID 
partment, dry goods and general storé 
88%; specialty stores, 5%; wholesale: 
and mfrs., 4%; others, 3%. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Pats 

1 $350.00 
6 275.00 
12 250.00 


Pro-rata 


Buyers, | 
Published 

Est. 1925. Su 
Trim size, 4 
Published se! 
15th. For 
Agency d 
(Publishe 


Earnshaw’s Guide for 
Broadway, New York. 
Earnshaw Pubs., Inc. 
scription, 25c per copy. 
6. Type page, 3%x5% 
annually, Jan. and July 
clese Dec. and June 15th. 
counts, none. Circulation 
Statement), 11,000. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Pat 
$100.00 $ 60.00 $ 40 
2 80.00 48.00 32 
Earnshaw’s Infants’ and Children's 4: 
Girls’ Wear, 1333 Broadway, New Y« 
Published by Earnshaw Pubs., Inc. |! 
1917. Free (controlled). Trim size, 
955 Type page, 5%x8. Published 
Forms close 20th. Agency discour 
15-0 Circulation, May, 1941 (CCA 
6,280; (gross), 7,484. Dept. stores, 2 
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DEPARTMENT, DRY GOODS, GENERAL STORES 





specialty shops, 67%; others, 4%. Mem- 
ber N. B. P. A. Rates 
Times 1 Page \% Page 4% Page 
1 $125.00 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 
6 112.50 67.50 40.50 
12 100.00 60.00 36.00 
Fashion Accessories, 1170 Broadway, 
New York City. Published by Haire 
Pub. Co. Est. 1911 Subscription, $2 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 


l 


and their officials, 15%; 


) 


Times 


‘4 


Fashion 


ished 10th. Forms close 3 
liscounts, 10-2. _ i a 
ym request. Circulation 
gross), 4,849. 


obbers, 3%; others, 7% 
1 Page \% Page 
$190.00 $105.00 
6 144.00 80.00 
12 125.00 70.00 
‘olor rate, $50; bleed, 15%. 


Accessories 


Guide, 1170 Broadway, New 
ished by Haire Pub. Co. Est. 1939. Sub- 
scription, 25c; free to subscribers of 


Agency discount, none 


l 


$ 


Garrison’s Magazine, 40 
York, N. f. 
Magazine, Inc Est. 1938 


x6% Published Ist 


nonthly, Fashion 
ize, 3% x5%. 


ished Dec. 15th. 


isher’s Statement), 7,000 


75 1 


tetailers, 75%; 
wholesalers and 
Rates 


Buyers’ 


Accessories. 
Type page, 2% x5. 
Forms close Dec. Ist. 
Circulation (Pub- 
tates—l1 page, 


rd. Agency 
\. statement 
(ABC), 3.518; 


mfgrs. 


1/6 Page 
$ 49.00 
38.00 
32.50 


Market 
York. Pub- 


Trim 
Pub- 


75; % page, $45; 4% page, $25 


ree. Trim size, 54%x7%. 


f month. Agency discount 
ulation Deec., 1940, (CCA) 





Worth St., New 
Published by Garrison's 

Subscription, 
Type page, 4% 
Forms close 15th 
. 15-0. Cir- 
(controlled), 


40.516; (gross), 41,145 Dept. stores, 
25%: dry goods stores, %: other retail 


stores, 31%; 





nen, 9%; others, 3° 


wholesale execs. and sales- 
Member N. B. P 


\ tates—F lat rate, $300 per page. Con- 


inuous rate, $240 per page; 


‘olor, $100 


Industrial Retail Stores 


(See Foop MANUFACTURING 
SUTION. ) 


4 page and 


louble pages at same proportionate rate. 


AND DISTRI- 


Infants’ and Children’s Wear Review, 


ment on 
1,059; (cross), 7,% 


1170 Broadway, New 
by Haire Pub. Co Est. 1926. 
tion, $1. 

7x10 Published 5th. 


York 
Trim size, 9x12. 


Agency discounts, 10-2. N. I 
request. 





Circulation 
22. Dept. and dry goods 


Published 
Subscrip- 
Type page, 


Forms close 29th 


A. A. state- 
(ABC), 


stores, infants’ and children’s specialty 


Linens and Domestics, 1170 
Published by Haire Pub. Co., 
Subscription, $2. 
Type page, 7x10. 


New York 


Inc Est. 1927. 


hops, 81%; manufacturers, 


tates, consecutive inse 


Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $130.00 $ 73.50 
6 111.00 62.00 
12 100.00 56.00 


‘olor rate, $50; bleed, 15% 


ze, 9x12 
st Forms close 24th. 
unts, 10-2 i & 
quest. Circulation 
gross), 4,223. 
nd domestics, 70%: 
porters, 22%; others, 8% 
cutive insertions 


nes 1 Page % Page 
l $175.00 $ 97.00 
t 132.25 74.00 
2 115.00 64.50 


lor rates, $50: bleed, 15%. 


Michigan Tradesman, 217 
ve S. W., Grand Rapids, 


12%; others, 
rtions 

%4 Page 

$ 42.00 

35.00 

32.00 


Broadway, 


Print 
Published 


Agency dis- 
statement on 
(ABC), 2,773; 
Retail dealers in linens 
manufacturers and 


Rates, con- 


1, Page 
$ 75.00 
58.00 
50.50 


Grandville 
Mich Pub- 


hed by Tradesman Co. Est. 1883. Sub- 


ription, $3. Trim size, 10 
ge, 9x12 Published 
rms close Tuesday, Agen 


%x1l4. Type 
Wednesday. 


*y discounts, 


Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 
800 Rates per inch: 1 time, $2.00: 4 


les, $1.90; 8 times, 


$1.80; 13 


times, 


70; 26 times, $1.60; 52 times, $1.50. 


‘ational Merchant & 


Manufacturer, 


esbyterian Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. Of- 
ial organ.Southern Merchants’ Ass'n 
d Tennessee Grocers’ Ass’n. Est. 1895 


ibscription, $1.50. Type 
iblished 30th preceding. 


th Agency discounts, 15-2. 


mes 1 Page % Page 
$100.00 $ 55.00 

95.00 52.25 

90.00 49.50 
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page, 7x10. 
Forms close 
tates— 
4% Page 
$ 28.50 

7.00 





Nebraska Retailer 

(See Food MANUFACTURING AND DISTRI- 
BUTION, ) 
Notion and Novelty Review, 1170 Broad- 
way, New York City. Published by Haire 
Pub. Co. Est. 1866. Subscription, $2. 


Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished Ist Forms close 24th. Agency 
discounts, 10-2. Circulation (Swern), 
Dec., 1940, 2,315; (gross), 3,047. Dept. 


notion whole- 
others, 


and dry goods stores, 70%; 
sale jobbers and dealers, 17%; 


13%. Rates, consecutive insertions 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $175.00 $ 97.00 $ 55.00 
6 132.25 74.00 42.50 
2 115.00 64.50 37.00 


Colors, $50; bleed pages, 15%. 


Notion and Novelty Review. Directory 
and Year Book, 1170 Broadway, New 


York. Published by the Haire Pub. Co. 
Est. 1920. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 
9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published Nov. 


1. Forms close 20th preceding Agency 
discounts, 10-2. Nov. issue of “Notion 
and Novelty Review” is directory num- 
ber. See that listing for circulation and 
rates 


Retail Management, °42 Madison Ave., 
New York. Published by Vincent Ed- 
ward & Co. Est. 1900. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 15th of each month. Forms close 
last day preceding month. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Member (ABC). Circula- 
tion, 9,153; (gross), 6,644. Retailers, 82%: 


mfrs., 10%; misc., 8%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 1, Page 4% Page 
1 $185.00 $100.00 $ 50.00 
6 175.75 95.00 47.50 
12 166.50 90.00 45.00 


Color, $55; bleed, 25%. 

Retailers Market News, 1627 Locust St., 
St. Louis, Mo. Published by Levy Pub 
Co. Est. 1930. Free (controlled). Trim 
size, 12x18. Type page, 104%x16%. Pub- 
lished bi-weekly, Sat. Forms close Wed. 
week of publication. Agency discounts, 


15-0, Circulation, Aug. 1941, (CCA), 
20,062; (gross), 21,121. Member N. B. P. 
A tates—less than 1,000 lines, 35 cents; 


1000 lines, 30 cents; 5,000 
cents; 10,000 lines, 25 cents. 


Retail Merchandiser, 2502 McKinney 
Ave., Dallas, Texas. Published by Re- 
tail Merchandiser News Pub. Co. Est. 
1939. Subscription, $1. Type page, 9 5/6 
x16. Published 25th. Forms close 20th 
Agency discount, 15-2. Rates— 


lines, 27% 


Times 1 Page 1% Page 4% Page 
1 $110.00 $ 65.00 $ 36.00 

6 100.00 60.00 33.50 
12 90.00 55.00 30.00 


Color Rate, $25. 


The Retail Executive. 
Women’s Wear Daily. 


Merged with 


Southwestern Retailer, 525 Rio Grande 
Nat'l Bldg., Dallas, Tex. Published by 
Progressive Merchant Pub. Co., Ine. Est. 
1901. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 8%x 


11%. Type page, 7 5/16x10. Published 
25th preceding month. Forms close 14th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates 
Times 1 Page 1%, Page 14 Page 
$125.00 $ 75.00 $ 60.00 
6 110.00 60.00 50.00 
12 100.00 50.00 40.00 
Color, $35; bleed, $10 


Syndicate Store Merchandiser, 79 Madi- 
son Ave., New York. Est. 1931. Free 
(controlled). Trim size, 5 11/16x7%. 
Type page, 4%x6%. Published 1st. 
Forms clos 15th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. N. I. A. A. statement on request. 
Circulation, May, 1941 (CCA), 16,308; 
(gross), 18,208, Five cents to $1 variety 
store executive buyers, etc., 12%: man- 


agers, 50%; assistant managers, floor 

men, ete, 37%; misc., % Member 

N.B.P.A. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $250.00 135.00 $ 80.00 
6 200.00 115.00 70.00 
12 175.00 *105.00 *65.00 


*Maximum insertions accepted. 
Rates—Equipment Advertising— 


Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
: $160.00 $100.00 $ 60.00 
6 125.00 75.00 45.00 
12 110.00 65.00 40.00 
Color (red), $40; matched color, $55; 


bleed, 15%. 
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Women’s Wear Daily, 8 E. 13th St., New 
York City. Published by Fairchild Pub- 
lications. Est. 1910. Subscription, $5. 
Type page, 105x165. Published daily 
except Saturday and Sunday. Women's 
apparel and accessories fields from fibre 
to finished product. Forms close 2 days 
preceding. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 
culation (ABC), 35,388; (gross), 39,035. 
Retailers, 50%: mfrs., 30%; wholesalers, 
8%; other, 12%. Line rates—1 line, 65c; 
1,000 lines, 48e; 5,000 lines, 38e; 10,000 
lines, 35c; 25,000 lines, 31c; 60,000 lines, 
27c; 100,000 lines, 24c. Minimum space 
accepted, 14 lines. 


CANADA 


General Merchant of Canada, 481 Univer- 
sity Ave., Toronto, Ont., Can. Published 
by MacLean Pub. Co. Free (controlled) 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished quarterly, March 15. Forms close 
19th month of publication. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. tates 


Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 32.50 $ 17.50 
4 50.00 28.00 15.00 


General Store, Paris Bldg., Winnipeg, 
Man. Published by Byers Pub. Co. Type 
page, 74x10. Published 25th. Forms 


close 17th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
tates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 





1 $ 55.00 $ 31.25 $ 18.75 
6 39.00 25.00 14.00 
12 35.00 19.00 ; 11.00 


Color, $15 per page per color. 

Le Prix Courant, 1010 St. Catherine St., 
W., Montreal, Ont., Can. Published in 
French by Retail Merchants Pub. Co, of 
Can., Ltd. Est. 1887. Subscription, $2 
Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms 
close Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 


culation, Dec. 1940, (CCAB), 4,025. 
Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

$ 70.00 $ 45.00 $ 27.50 

6 65.00 37.50 24.00 

12 60.00 33.00 291.50 


Color, $25; bleed, 10%. 

Maritime Merchant, 612 Barrington St., 
Halifax, N. S., Can. Published by Mari- 
time Merchant, Ltd. Est 1892. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
6%x10. Published every other Thursday. 
Forms close 10 days preceding. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, (CCAB), 1.- 
S5. tetailers, 68%; wholesalers, 4%; 
mfgrs. and producers, 9%; others, 19% 
Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $ 45.00 $ 27.00 $ 17.00 
6 40.00 24.00 15.00 
16 30.00 18.00 11.00 
2 25.00 15.00 9.00 


21 
Color, $10; bleed, 10%. 


Semaine Commerciale, La, 4 St. James St., 
Quebec, Canada Published by La Se- 
maine Commerciale Reg'’d. Est. 1893. 
Subscription, $3. Type page, 7%x10 
Published Friday. Forms close Thurs- 


day. Agency discount, 15-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
] $ 25.00 $ 17.00 $ 10.00 
5 21.00 14.50 8.50 
10 20.00 14.00 7.00 
5 16.80 11.20 6.00 


§2 
Color and bleed rates on request. 


Stylewear, 481 University Ave., Toronto, 
Canada. Published by MacLean Pub. Co., 
Ltd. Est. 1888. Subscription, $1. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 
Ist. Forms close 23rd preceding. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 
2,365. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
60.00 $ 35.00 $ 22.50 

6 55.00 32.50 20.00 
12 50.00 30.00 17.50 


Western Retailer, 812 Canada Blidg., Sas- 
katoon, Sask. Published by Retail Mer- 
chants Ass'n of Canada. Est. 1913. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
6 5/6x10. Published 20th. Forms close 
10th. Agency discounts, 20-2. Circula- 
tion (Sworn), Dec. 1940, 3,019. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $ 50.00 28.00 $ 18.00 
6 42.00 24.00 14.00 
2 35.00 21.00 12.00 


Color rate, $10 
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Diesel Industry 


(See also Power Plants; Marine, Shipbuilding, Power Boats) 





Most builders of Diesel engines were 
swamped with defense orders in 1941. 
Many were operating on two 50-hour 
or three 40-hour shifts. Naturally, the 
question of markets was not keeping the 
management awake at nights; the far- 
sighted ones, however, were laying 
sales plans for the “after emergency” 
period. 

A number of the builders do not have 
the particular types of engines needed 
by the Army and Navy, so are center- 
ing efforts on industrial units. So far, 
priorities have not hindered the pro- 
curement of raw materials. 

Manufacturers of accessories for 
Diesel engines are finding that govern- 
mental and private purchasers of en- 
gines are insisting on better accessories 
in order to insure reliability. Such 
equipment as pyrometers, radiators, 
filters, etc., are being sold at a rate at 
least 50 per cent over the rate of 1940. 

Engine rotative speeds are showing 
an upward trend, brought about in the 
main, by the need for lower prices. 
Supercharging to obtain greater en- 
gine capacity is coming into more gen- 
eral acceptance. 

Higher engine speeds have _ intro- 
duced problems with the fuel oil and 


lubricating oil and their treatment. 
Most of the oil refiners are now offer- 
ing special lubricating oils for high- 
speed Diesels, carrying two or more 
chemicals, in addition, to reduce gum 
deposits, sludge and oxidation. 

These new lubricants have created a 
filtration problem which has forced the 
filter manufacturers to design units 
especially for those compounded oils. 


Tractor sales, with which have been 
incorporated engines sold to power 
various types of contractor machinery, 
bull-dozers, army tanks, etc., displayed 
the greatest increase, although the rail- 
road and bus fields were active. 


It is evident that while the trans- 
portation field is fast becoming a vital 
market for Diesels, the demand for 
slow- and medium-speed Diesels has 
kept many shops busy during the year. 

Diesel Power and Transportation es- 
timates that of the 40,000 Diesels of all 
kinds produced in 1941, about 10,000 
units will be used for stationary pur- 
poses, the remainder going into the 
tractor, transportation and marine 
fields. Weight per horsepower con- 
tinues to decline, meaning increased ac- 
ceptance through lower costs and 
selling prices. 


The lightweight radial-type is being 
manufactured for Government use in 
both tanks and planes. Adaptation of 
the Diesel to automobiles, however, re- 
mains for the future. 

On the other hand, the Diesel has 
definitely earned a place for itself in 
freight and passenger railway service 
and in switching operations. 

Dollar volume of the Diesel field may 
be roughly estimated by using an aver- 
age cost per horsepower of $35. Ap- 
proximately 4 million hp. was _ pur- 
chased during 1941, making the busi- 
ness worth $140,000,000. 


Marine Diesels 


During 1941 demand for marine Die- 
sel engines and accessory equipment 
soared as a result of the Maritime 
Commission’s accelerated long-range 
program and the huge expansion of 
the Navy now in progress. The Navy 
has under construction, or contracted 
for well over 1,000 vessels, ranging 
from launches to large auxiliary ships, 
to be equipped with Diesel propulsion. 
The Maritime Commission has built or 
is building some 72 motorships and is 
planning to build a large number of 
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VDiesel-powered vessels of smaller size, 
ocean-going tugs and coast- 
wise ships. In addition the U. S. Coast 
Guard is contracting for numerous 
Diesel vessels of various types to add 


such as 


to its already large Diesel-powered 
fleet. 

The normal demand for Diesel ma- 
chinery and accessory equipment for 
commercial vessels has been greatly 
increased by the fact that the Navy 


and the Army have absorbed a large 
proportion of existing commercial ves- 
sels in certain classes. The vessels re- 
quisitioned are in most cases the latest 
and most modern of their types and 
their removal from commercial serv- 
ice has created a shortage that must be 
made up by the building of new vessels. 
This applies particularly to tugs and 
fishing vessels. Construction in these 
two groups will be active for some time 
This is a condition that exist- 
but has become intensified 


to come. 
ed in 1940 
during 1941. 
The maximum capacity of practical- 
ly all marine Diesel engine manufac- 
turing plants in the United States is 
in use and as a result there is active 
demand for all the miscellaneous items 
of accessory equipment required in the 


engine room and elsewhere on motor 
vessels. The market thus represented 
includes valves, piping, forgings, 


pumps, coolers for oil and water, gen- 
erators, motors, batteries, tachometers, 
pyrometers, gauges, filters, piston 
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rings, thermometers, air compressors, 
air whistles, gears, couplings, ice ma- 
chines, electric controls, deck machin- 
ery, filters, etc. 

The effect of this feverish activity in 
Diesel vessel construction has _ been 
greatly to expand the market for con- 
sumable supplies such as lubricating 
oil and fuel oil. 

Another result of the enormously in- 
tensified ship and boat building activi- 
ties is that selling effort has paled into 
insignificance, as compared to the 
problem of production at a sufficient 
rate to meet the demands of the mar- 
ket. It should be remembered, how- 


ever, that this is an emergency condi- 
tion. There is a normal market that 
must be cultivated against the time 
when the present emergency will end. 
There is a danger that this may be for- 


gotten in the enthusiasm resulting 
from the present temporary glut of 
orders. 


It is estimated that the long range 
program of the Maritime Commission 
will provide a continuing market over 


a period of about 10 years, after the 
emergency conditions cease. It is to 
this market that manufacturers and 


dealers must aim advertising and sales 
efforts. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1941.] 


Diesel Power and Diesel Transportation, 
192 Lexington Ave., New York. Pub- 
lished by Diesel Publications, Inc Est 
1923. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8%x11% 


Type page, 7x10 Published list Forms 
close 20th N. I. A. A. statement on re- 
quest. Agency discounts, 0-2. Circula- 
tion (ABC), 8,465; (gross), 10,535. Serv- 
ice stations and garages, 12%; engine 
and equipment distriutors, 12%; engine 


and equipment manufacturers, 7%; util- 
ities owning diesels, 6%; muncipalities 
owning diesels, 6%; schools and students, 
1%; government officials, 5%; petroleum 
industry, 6%: railroads, 9%; miscella- 
neous industries, 22%; miscellaneous, 9% 


Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $150.00 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 
6 137.50 82.50 45.00 
12 125.00 75.00 40.00 
24 100.00 70.00 37.50 
Standard color, $35; other colors, $50 
Bleed, 10% extra 
For additional data see page 144. 


Diesel Progress, 2 W. 45th St., New York 


Published by Diesel Engines, Inc. Est 
1935. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 104 x 
13%. Type page, 8%x1l. Publhished tst 


Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 0-2 
Circulation (CCA), 13,245; (gross), 14,221. 
Consulting and govt. engineers, 8%; mu 
nicipalities, 14%; utilities, 7%: indus 
trial power users, 14%; engine and equip 
mfrs., 18%; ship operators, owners, ship 


yards, 18%; others, 21% Member N. B 

P. A. Rates— 

Times 1Page % Page % Page % Pag: 
1 $280.00 $185.00 $225.00 $110.00 

*7 250.00 160.00 200.00 1.00 

*13 225.00 135.00 180.00 90.00 

*The 7th insertion on the 7 ins. contract 


and the 13th ins. on the yearly contract 
provide for space in the Diesel Engin: 
Catalog Standard color, $50. Bleed, 10° 
extra. 
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Drugs; Proprietaries 


(See also Beauty Shops, Toilet Articles; Chemical Process Industries) 





The drug and medicine industry em- 
braces those establishments which are 
engaged principally in manufacture 
of alkaloids and derivatives, biological 
products, and pharmaceutical metals 
and salts of medicinal preparations 
made for sale in retail packages to the 
general public. 

Chief products of the patent or pro- 
prietary medicines and compounds in- 
dustry, as defined by the Bureau of the 
Census, are medicines and compounds 
sold under the protection of patents, 
copyrights or trade marks, as prepared 
according to secret formulas, including 
medicines of a proprietary character, 
not necessarily patented or sold under 
a trade mark, and various compounds 
or products handled by the pharmaceu- 
tical trade, but do not include house- 
hold and industrial insecticides and 
other such chemicals. 

In 1939, 1,094 establishments were 
producing drugs and medicines, 60 
more than in 1937. The value of their 
products gained 3.1 per cent to $364,- 
985,000. The value added by manufac- 
ture was $249,712,800, about the same 
as in 1937. The number of wage earn- 
ers declined 9.7 per cent to 22,386 and 
their wages 11.4 per cent to $23,898,000. 

The Bureau of the Census divided 
production into two major classifica- 
tions: Drugs and medicines not adver- 
tised to the general public, but sold to 
or prescribed by physicians, $178,930,- 
000; drugs and medicines in specially 
prepared packages, advertised for sale 
to the general public, $166,577,000. The 
first figure represented a gain of 25.7 
per cent over 1937; the second, a loss 
of 9.6 per cent. Detailed production 
figures are given in the accompanying 
tables. 

Production of insecticides, fungicides 
and related industrial and household 
chemical compounds was $96,844,000 in 
1939. To analyze distribution trends, 
the Bureau of the Census consolidated 


PRODUCTION OF DRUG PRODUCTS IN 1939 





Drugs and medicines in specially prepared packages, ad- 
vertised for sale to the general public, total value.. $166,577,263 
Liquid preparations (tinctures, fluid extracts, 

sirups, elixirs, solutions, suspensions, etc.): 

GBs. Be OEM. Bodcsscess pbcebenncoeabnens 9,769, 986 
Svecial formmlas....ccccccccccccccvccscceccce 52,354, 766 
Dry preparations (pills, tablets, powders, salts, 

etc.): 

a hs FA OUT, Dai cc ntccenccncsccecstennans 5,368, 354 

Special formulas.....cccccccccccccccvcccvcces 55,305,312 
Ointments, cerates, suppositories, globules, etc.: 

We is i MO Diccancenedncceseenseenaseons 3,715,807 

Special formulas... ccccccccccveccscccssvccese 17,332,626 
Pharmaceutical metals and their salts (bromides, 

citrates, bismth, etc.): 

Ue. S. Po and Ne FPoccccccccccccccccccscccccces 252,361 

Special formilas....cccccccccccccccceccccsece 933,647 
Synthetic chemical medicinals.....cesccccsccsccces 926, 362 
Gland products: 

ie We ON, Didcadcsscanccscnseneundeisocs 483,259 

Special formulaS.cececcccccccccccccccscvcvcess 832,179 
Vitamin products: 

eS eS aor sneeedaien 4,924,220 

Special formulas...cccccccccccccsccsccccccese : 13,490, 346 
Other (not classified above, including samples, 

Rin. atntdddiinbdintintiin dibebesehebsenanian 888,038 
Medical products not classified above... .ccscccsecccses --- 
Poultry and animal remedies (except biological prod- 

USES) cc cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccecesccoesooceocees 9,445,191 
Drug gFinding 4/...cseescseccccccveeccsccceccsecccesees 6,789,819 








—Bureau of the Census 





the two industries, accounting for pro- 
duction of $445,470,000. Sales to or 
through manufacturers’ own wholesale 
branches decreased from 30.1 per cent 
in 1935 to 29.5 per cent in 1939. Sales 
to or through own retail stores were 
0.5 per cent in both years. Sales to in- 
dustrial, professional and institutional 
users increased from 13.7 to 16.9 per 
cent. Sales to wholesalers increased 
from 35.5 to 36.7 per cent. Sales direct 
to retailers declined from 18.2 to 15.4 
per cent. Sales direct to household con- 





DRUG STORES AND THEIR SALES IN 1939 


Sales 

State No. (000) 
ibama .. eitialeliate ; 833 $ 16,117 
rizona oth Mabie oman 194 7,424 
kansas aba naar hk cde? 12,736 
EE, ‘os Va wihedecaus 3,285 114,006 
DE -c2cbenis cand : 658 19,867 
nnecticut ........ 896 26,243 
SN. aicuawaceus cea ; 121 3,193 
st. of Columbia ...... ie 328 24,362 
Me dsahdueeseaws 1,002 32,742 
se askb eats oii 1,109 25,540 
iho ich each haracalk oc ae es 5,671 
_ errr 3,693 109,294 
SN hei ere a a oe 1,521 43,824 
Re aavus ie Ginteia ee ee bas 1,327 28,873 
M. sctaschaviunneads 1,076 20,998 
EE cca nek vann cual 871 22,229 
SN ccivtinGurcieg-aat 892 23,075 
Me -ebénceecdcnbaases 395 8,715 
ee eas 730 23,399 
ssachusetts .......... 2,142 63,351 
ME whisccceccaseus ee 77,765 
voce yon sty, MEE 32,994 
errr 626 11,463 
__ , AP Seeeeeae sas ee 55,246 
RSS . 285 7,050 
MD Gasoxkeecsae ks 818 16,183 


Sales 

State No. (000) 
CE tice et eewudud 53 $ 2,483 
New Hampshire ......... 228 5,907 
I ne ee aaa 1,811 50,584 
ff - are 172 5,216 
Soe . 6,620 159,637 
North Carolina ........ . 915 24,071 
North Dakota ....... a 5,243 
RG edad cauniciis adatas 2,825 83,003 
DE. <cteheeewtebase 1,135 25,700 
See 568 14,085 
Pennsylvania ............ 4,450 104,392 
Rhode Island ............ 377 10,911 
South Carolina .......... 538 12,816 
Pt SE citcsvnsbece 330 6,026 
IE did eage wheat 924 23,964 
dhe bidnenaacsaniebal Ae 85,900 
DT Mint in whtinnd ka naawcde an 194 6,421 
WE siccasdavaensian 149 3,362 
0 EE ee 789 26,146 
.. cdcconscanede 860 22,696 
WERE VIM ccccccccccs 477 12,889 
TEE, «6 aLtiddnocee Rees 1,340 34,476 
WE sa tseennecenadas 13 4,214 

U. s secccccecesses- 57,903 $1,562,502 


sumers declined from 2.0 to 1.0 per 
cent. 

Manufacturers of perfumes, cos- 
metics and other toilet preparations 
numbered 478 in 1937, 539 in 1939. 
Production increased from $132,336,000 
to $147,465,600. The Bureau of the 
Census reported that sales through 
wholesale organizations owned and op- 
erated by manufacturers’ increased 
from 2.6 per cent in 1929 to 16.6 per 
cent in 1939. Sales to consumers at 
retail increased from 6.8 to 7.6 per 
cent. Sales to wholesalers and jobbers 
fell from 44.9 to 41.0 per cent, and sales 
direct to retailers from 43.1 to 32.3 per 
cent. Sales through manufacturers’ 
owned and operated retail outlets de- 
creased from 1.4 to 0.9 per cent. 


Distribution 


Sales of wholesalers handling a gen- 
eral line of drugs amounted to $363,- 
621,000 in 1939, a gain of 19.1 per cent 
over 1935. The number increased from 
294 to 297. The number of employes 
gained from 14,475 to 16,170 and the 
payroll from $21,884,000 to $27,504,- 
000. Liquor was handled by 45 estab- 
lishments and not handled by 226. 
There were 26 cooperatives and volun- 
tary groups in the field with 9.3 per 
cent of the sales. 

Specialty-line drug wholesalers num- 
bered 1,321 in 1939, compared with 
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PRODUCTION OF ETHICAL DRUGS IN 1939 


Drugs and medicines not advertised to the general pub- 
lic, but sold to or prescribed — physicians, total 


eee eee eee eee eee 


Alkaloids and derivatives, made for sale: 
ee: Bis. 0 6:5 000006606000006660 666008 
EE, We 6:0 60:6:0606-0085666s00068 00500 


Caffeine: 
Pb cS cddcnescecedetesceenesssceesée 
Wes neceseesoceescesés boncdecededede ° 
Ephedrine: 
GEMSER se occccccccccsceccccccce beccccesees 
Vanco cccccoecceces COeocccccooccoscocccecs 


Other (including brucine, codein, morphine, 
quinine, strychnine, and nicotine, except 
nicotine sulphate): 

OUNCES. co cccccccccece eccccccccccccccoccce 
Fees Searecesescsncsccesssececesocese 
Biological products, total value.........seeeecees 

For human use: 

MER COMEEDc cc ccccccceseccecesnceesesecese 
BOOCEPERBe cccccccccccccesccceces 
SEBUM ec cccccccccccccccccccescccceecccoce 


Ws nd bdbhdneesenseeesscsececees ve ° 
Wes 66.0:06.66606se0eeneececssccecs dene 
Other (not classified above).......... oe 


For animal use: 
BMCAQSRANSs cc ccccccececs 


BROCEPARSs coc cccccecceccececccces ccccccce 
BOTs coccccocéccesoce ecccceccecccecs ee 
Vaccines. eeecccocoes ecceeee TeTTT TTT ° 
Viruses...... TTT TCT TT TTT CULT TTT TTT Te 
Other (not classified above)...... cae . 


Other drugs and medicines not advertised to the 
general public, but sold to or prescribed by 
PhyBicians, total Valuec.ccccccccccccccccccceses ee 

Prepared intramuscular, subcutaneous, and 
intravenous products: 
U. S. P. and N. F. “(including arsphena- 
MARSE) coccceccocceece pooeheeuweseceeesa 
BPOCEEL SOTMERRSecccccecccscoeccccecoese 
Liquid preparations (tinctures, fluid ex- 
tracts, sirups, elixirs, solutions, suspen- 
sions, etc.): 
Ue. BS. Pe amd Me Poccccccccccccce eesccce ° 
Special formulas.....ccccceses Socceccecs 
Dry preparations (pills, tablets, powders, 
salts, etc.): 
Ue Be Fo GRE He VFocccccecccccecs eccccece 
Special forwulas... 
Ointments, cerates, suppositories, globules, 
etc.: 
Ue Be Pa Ond Me Foccccccccccccccccccsccs 
BOSAL TOTMMLASc cocccceceoccecoseseccece ° 
Pharmaceutical metals and their salts (bro- 
mides, citrates, bismuth, etc.): 
VU. S. Pe and MB. Pocccccces ecccccccceococe 
Special formulas...cccsccccccccccsccecess 
Synthetic chemical medicinals: 
U. S. Po and Me Pocccccccccccscccccecccce 


Special formmlas..cccccsccsece eccccccoce 
Gland products: 

VU. S. Pe and Ne Focccccccccecs evescoccecs 

Special Tormlaseccccescessees eccccccces 
Vitauis products: 

F, Se Pe ORG Me Foccccdseccecccccccccces . 


Special POrmMUlLES.ccccrcccscccssesesecsees 
Other (not classified above, including sam- 


DLOS, OFC.) cccccccccsse ecccccccccoees 


Bureau of the Census 


$178,930, 487 





37,246,279 
$8, 900,149 





19,246,080 
$2,055, 557. 


403, 237 
$593,778 


17,596, 962 
$6,250,814 
$21,767,222 





1,570,283 
907,875 
1,799,128 
2,301,587 
264,531 
2,583,216 


94, 572 
1,292,548 
7,832,942 
1,567,120 
961,644 
591,476 


$148, 263,116 








9,726,174 
4,694,033 


10,794,136 
19,268,009 


15,362,845 
26,317,483 


1,819,690 
3,816,399 


$1,119,309 
1,634,828 


2,739,683 
7,910,509 


5,580,879 
11,319,092 


4,295,999 
18,934,151 


2,929,897 





1.268 in 1935. Sales increased from in 1935, with 
$123,469,000 to $157,190,000. 

The 1939 Census of Business re- 
ported 57,903 drug stores, with sales of per cent in 1929. 
$1,562,500,000, compared with 56,697 
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cent in 1940 and gained a further 


sales of $1,232,593,000. 
Drug store sales accounted for 3.72 per 

cent of the national total in 1939, 3.50 
Sales gained 5 per 
9 per 


cent for the first five months of 1941. 
Of the total number of stores, 39,452, 
or 68.1 per cent had fountains, and 
handled $1,205,241,000, or 77.1 per cent 
of the sales in 1939. Among stores 
with fountains, chains numbered 3,240, 
or 8.2 per cent, and got 27.1 per cent 
of the sales. In the non-fountain field, 
chains accounted for 4.8 per cent of the 
stores and 20.6 per cent of the sales. 

The Bureau of the Census received 
commodity reports from stores account- 
ing for 58.9 per cent of all sales. Stores 
with annual sales of $20,000 or more 
reported this division: 

Prescriptions, 9.8 per cent; drugs, 
medicines, chemicals, compounds, 24.3 
per cent; drug sundries, rubber goods, 
surgical supplies, 10.8 per cent; toilet 
preparations, toilet articles, soaps, 9.7 
per cent; cigars, cigarettes, tobacco, 
16.1 per cent; meals and fountain, 16.8 
per cent; beer, wine (bottled or canned), 
1.0 per cent; liquors (packaged goods), 
4.6 per cent; candy, nuts, groceries, etc., 
4.7 per cent; other, 2.2 per cent. 


Associations 


Affiliated Drug Stores, 160 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 

American Drug Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, 506 Albee Bldg., Washington, 
dD. C, 

American Pharmaceutical 
tion, 2215 Constitution Ave., 
Washington, D. C. 

American Pharmaceutical Manufac- 
turers’ Association, 608 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 

Associated Chain Drug Stores, % H. 
S. Benedikt Co., Inc., 245 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 

Druggists’ Research Bureau, 701 S. 
43rd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Federal Wholesale Druggists’ Associ: 
ation, 123 Market Place, Baltimore, Md 

National Association of Chain Drug 
Stores, Inc., 4 Park Ave., New York 

National Association of Insecticide 
and Disinfectant Manufacturers, Inc 
110 E. 42nd St., New York. 

National Association of Retail Drug 
gists, 205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago. 

National Wholesale Druggists, 330 
W. 42nd St., New York. 

Proprietary Association of America 
810 18th St., Washington, D. C. 

Toilet Goods Association, Inc., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwis« 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the 
six-month period ending June 30, 1941.) 


American Druggist, 572 Madison Av¢ 


Associa- 
N. W., 


New York. Published by Hearst Mag 
zines, Ine. Est. 1871. Subscription, $3 
Trim size, 9x12 Type page, 7x10. Pu 
lished Ist. Forms close 10th precedi! 
Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulatk 
(CCA), 62,841; (gross), 65,665. Retaile: 
91%: wholesalers, 5%; drug clerks a 
sale smen, : others, 1% Member N 
A Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Pag 
1 $532.00 $310.00 $160.0 
4 481.00 295.00 155.0' 
12 470.00 285.00 150.0! 
Standard color, $75; bleed, 10% 
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American Druggist Biue Price Book & ment), 4,000. Rates—1 page, $100.00; 2 
Manufacturers’ Catalog, 572 Madison pages, $90.00 per page; 3 pages or more, 
Ave., New York. Published by Hearst $70.00 per page. 


agi , ne. Ist. 1928. Subscription, ae ’ ae . 
Magasines, 1 ‘vith 7 1 supple monte, $3. Drug Progress, (i w. Ww ashington st., 
wg “9 12 Typ age x11% Chicago, Ill. Published by Illinois Phar- 
Te oS, SS = 1% me eutical Ass’n Est. 1937. Subscrip- 


, she i Se ; Tr. ‘orm: los 4 Pi 
J a ny yp ereseern re Cireula- tion, $1. Type page, 7x10. Publishe gt 
— ’ ‘ s, 15-2. ‘ ho 
tion, 70,000. Retail drug stores (chain Forms close 25th. Agency ae F 15-2 
1’independent), 86‘ wholesale drug- ‘ irculation (Swern), “4,640 (includes 2,178 
iat = cheae 1. Re . hospit: ul pharma- non-deductible ass’n_ subs.); (gross), 
sts ers f ‘ ‘ 
as ‘ as ~h > 4,716. Rates— 
ists, 2%: miscellaneous, 7% Rates dase ea eehie % Page 1 are 
Single insertion: Full page, $300; % page, — ; xy $ nate $ 3600 
£175; % page, $100; 1 inch, $36. ‘ 7 3s on ’ 28°00 92°75 
Color, standard red in Catalog Section 12 ts 36.00 99 Eo 
, are ri . . i“ age $55 is « os 36. ee.t 
ily 1 page, $90 extra, 2 pase, 99 Standard color, $15.00; bleed, 10% 


xtra; ™4 page, $35 extra 
— a Drug Topics, combined with Druggist 
\merican Journal of Pharmacy, {3rd and Circular, 330 W. 42nd St., New York. Pub- 








Kingsessing Ave., P 0 ade — a, _ a lished by Topics Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1857. 
So Subse > a m. blist ~ Sth. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 11%x15%. 
ype pase. Ye x7 s seeen onl oth. Type page, 10x14 Published Monday. 
Forms close 20th Agency discounts, Forms close Monday preceding. Agency 
coo Cees — % Pag Y% Page discounts, 15-2. Circulation (CCA), 62,- 
emes 1 Page > or. = 10.60 933; (gross), 68,398. Retail drug stores, 

I $ 22.50 ‘ 15 pe . 7 Ee chain and independents, 96%; wholesale 
3 . oa . oF ‘ 50) druggists and salesmen, 4% Rates 

. 23 my Times 1 Page % Page 1 Col, 
American Professional Pharmacist, 95 l $532.00 $355.25 $161.00 
Nassau St., New York Published by 13 170.40 301.00 126.70 
Romaine Pierson Publishers, Inc Est 26 429.60 294.00 122.50 
i935. Free (controlled). Trim size, 6%x 52 103.20 274.75 120.40 
1% Type page, 5 3/16x7% P wblishe dad Color rates on application; bleed not ac- 
15th. Forms close 5th Agency dis- cepted 

ounts, 15-2 Circulation (CCA), July, a : 

141, (zross), 8,282. Prescription Drug Topics Price Book, 330 W. 42nd 





harmacies, 59% hospital pharmacies, St.. New York. Published by Topics Pub. 


& Cf, rs. 5% ‘ ~ eae Co Est. 1896 Subscription $3 Type 
aot oon bee mi Ks Page % Page page, 10x14. Published Sept. 15. Forms 
i $135.00 $ 85.00 $ 50.00 close July 25. Agency discount, 15-2 

‘ 118.00 68.00 10.00 Circulation (Publisher's Statement), con- 
12 105.00 60.00 26.00 trolled (1941), 72,000. Rates Produc- 


; tion information section, $400 per page; 
Special combination rate when used with pharmacists reference section, $400 per 
Vedical Times page: buying guide section, $300 per 
‘ age; ™%™ page, $180; } age, $100. 
Apothecary, 4 Park S&St., toston, Mass page 2 pase s page, > 
Published by Apothecary Publishing Co Drug Trade News, 330 W. 42nd St., New 





Est. 1888. Subscription, $1 Trim size, Yor Published by Topics Pub, Co. Est 
Stexll& Type page 7x10 Published 1925 Subscription, $3 Trim size, 11%x 
th Forms close Ist Agency dis- 15% Type page, 10x14. Published every 
counts, 15-2 Cireulation (Swern), 4,060 other Monday Forms close Wednesday 
(includes 3,300 non-deductible ass’n preceding Agency discounts, 15-2 Cir- 
ibs.); (gross), 4,730. Rates culation (CCA), Jan., 1941, 7,034; (gross), 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 9681. Drug trade manufacturers, 79%; 
l $ 75.00 $ 45.00 $ 27.00 wholesale drug companies, 6%; others, 
" 67.00 10.00 25.00 15%. Rates—Based on total amount used 
60.00 35.00 21.00 in Drug Trade News and Food Field 
Standard color, 25%; bleed, 10 Reporte! 
Chain Store Age (Druggist edition), 185 Times l Page l, Page 1 Col 
Madison Ave New York Published by l $221.00 ‘ $ 56.00 
hain Store Pub. Corp. Est. 1925. Sub- 13 185.50 42.00 
ription, $3. Trim size, 8%x11% Type -6 164.50 40.60 
ge, 7x10. Published 4th. Forms close 52 147.00 2.2: 39.20 
+} Agency discounts, 15-2 Member Standard color, $60; bleed, not accepted 
\.B.P. Circulation (ABC), 4,036; (£ross), Druggists’ Cireular, merged with Drug 
»,. 267. Executives in chain store head- Topics 
iarters, 20%; chain drug store mana- 
rs 71%; store cierks and manufac Druggist Cireular Red Book Price List, 
rers, 7%; others, 2‘ Rates combined with Drug Topics Price Book 
s ré 1, age 1, age 
site be Bty > 7 ty El Farmaceutico. 
145.00 gon a On (See EXPORTS AND IMPORTS.) 
135.00 : 9.00 15.00 Glass Packer, The. 
r (red), $40; bleed, 10 (See PACKAGING.) 
Chemical Engineering Catalog. Hayes’ Druggists’ Directory, 250 \W La 
See CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES.) fayette Blvd., Detroit. Published by Ed- 
; ward N. Hayes Est, 1912 Price, $9. 
( R. DD. A. News, 32 W andolph st Trim size, 4x53 Type page, 3%4x5% 
igo. Published by Chicago Retail pyplished’ February. Forms close Feb. 
usgiste Assn Biex 1909 pn oubscrip- Ist Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
ai rrim size, 8'%x1l'e Pype pase (Publisher’s Statement), 2,500 Rates 
Published semi-monthly, Ist, 15th l page, $100; % page, $60; 4% page, $30. 
rms close 3 days prece dir 2x publication se 
t Agency discounts, 15-2 N.LA.A Indiana Pharmacist, 710 Test Bldg., In- 
tement on request Rates dianapolis, Ind. Est. 1882. Published by 
mes 1 Page 1, Page 1, Page Butler Printing House Free to mem- 
$ 75.00 $ 45.00 $ 26.25 bers of Indiana Pharmaceutical Ass'n 
y 65.00 39.00 22.75 Sunsari $1 Trim size, 6x9 Type 
57.50 34.50 20.00 pag 5x7% Published 10th Forms 
50.00 30.00 17.50 ‘ nay Ist “Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 
rr, $30; bleed, 15% extra culation (Publisher’s Statement), 2,050. 
) , 8s s 83° é ufac ‘ers ane 
Drug and Cosmetic Industry, 101 W. 31st ——— Sa "So . | eee got - 
» New York. Published by Drug Mar- ‘Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
s, Inc Est. 1914 Subscription, $2 1 $ 35.00 $ 18.50 $ 10.00 
im size, 9x12 Type page, 7x10 Pub- 6 31.50 16.65 9.00 
hed 10th A Forms close 20th Agency 12 22 00 14.80 8 00 
ounts, 15-0. Circulation (ABC), 3,841; i 7 
oss), 4,816. Mfrs. of cosmetics, 29% Journal, The, 1208 Francis Palms Bldg., 
s. of cesmetics, pharmaceuticals and Detroit. Mich. Published by, and official 
prietary medicines, 14%: mfr. of phar- organ of Detroit Retail Druggists’ Ass’n 
eutical and proprietary medicines, Est. 1913. Free. Type page, 7x10. Trim 
dealers in raw materials and sup- size, 9x12 Published 15th Forms close 
8%; others, 30% Rates ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
es 1 Page % Page 4% Page (Publisher’s Statement), 2,349 tates 
$100.00 $ 60.00 $ 40.00 Times 1 Page \% Page \ Page 
90.00 50.00 25.00 1 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 $ 20.00 
75.00 10.00 25.00 6 15.00 27.50 18.00 
rug and Cosmetic Review, 101 W. 3ist i2 = ‘0 “ licat 28.09 av.oe 
New York. Published by Drug Mar- ‘ olor rates on application 
s, Inc Est. 1931. Subscription, $3. Journal of American Pharmaceutical As- 
m size, 8%x11% Type page, 7x10. sociation (Scientific edition), 2215 Con- 
ery second year Agency discounts, stitution Ave., Washington, D. C. Official 
ne. Circulation (Publisher's State- organ of APA. Est. 1912. Subscription, 
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$4. Trim size, 7x10. Type page, 5%x8% 
Published 5th. Forms close 15 days pre- 
ceding. Agency discounts, 10-2. Circu- 
lation (Publisher’s Statement), 2,611 (in- 
cludes 1,976 deductible ass’n subs.); gross, 
2,744. Rates 


Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
$ 45.00 $ 25.00 $ 16.00 

6 36.00 20.00 11.50 
12 33.33 18.00 10.00 


Journal of American Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation (Practical Pharmacy edition), 
2215 Constitution Ave., Ww ¥ shington, 
D.C. Published by APA. Est. 1940. Sub- 
scription, $1.50 Trim size, 7x10. Type 


size, 5% x8%. Published 20th Forms 
close 15 di ys preceding Agency dis- 
count, 10-2. Circulation (Swern), 3,767 


(includes 3,217 ass'n subs.); (gross), 
31,792. Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $270.00 $150.00 $ 82.50 

6 240.00 135.00 75.00 
12 180.00 105.00 60.00 


Color rate on request. 


Kentucky Druggist, 1600 W. Walnut St., 
Louisville, Ky. Est. 1912. Subscription, 
$1. Type page, 6 5/6x9 Published 20th. 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $ 35.00 $ 18.00 $ 10.00 

6 28.00 16.00 8.50 
12 27.00 15.00 8.00 


Metropolitan Druggist, 44 Court St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Published by Consoli- 





dated P harmacist Pub, Co., Ine Est 

1935. Subscription, $2. Free to retailers 

Type page, 7%4x9%. Published 25th 

Forms close 15th. Agency discount, 

15-2 Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 85.00 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 
6 76.50 15.00 27.00 
2 72.25 $2.50 25.50 


Color, $20 per page. 


Midwestern he | 608 New York Life 


Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. P ublished by 
Midwestern -_ 2 Pub. Co. Est. 1925 
Subscription, $1.50 Trim size, S8%x11 
Type page, 6%x9. Published 10th. Forms 
close 25th Agency discounts, 15-2 Cir- 
culation (Publisher's Statement), net 
paid, 2,372; gross, 5,075 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 78.00 $ 45.00 = 27.00 
6 71.00 40.00 24.00 
12 67.00 37.50 22.50 
Standard color, $25: bleed rate, $15 
extra 


N. A. R. D. Journal, 205 West Wacke1 
Drive, Chicago. Official organ National 


Association Retail Druggists. Est. 1898 
Subsc esptlom, $2. Type page, 7x10. Trim 
size, »xl1l%& Published Ist and 38rd 
Fharsaaye Forms close one week pre- 
ceding Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu- 
lation (Publisher's Statement), 28,325 
Ind. Retail Druggists, 98%; mise. 2% 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $185.00 $105.00 $ 65.00 
170.00 97.50 60.00 
12 155.00 90.00 55.00 
24 125.00 75.00 15.00 
Standard color, $60; bleed, 10% extra. 


National Drug Clerk, consolidating 


“Drug Store meronandising, 646 N 
Michigan Ave., ‘hicago Published by 
Paul J sicadiaheak Subscription, $2 
Trim size, 4%x6. Type page, 3%x5. P ub- 
lished Ist Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $ 28.00 $ 15.00 $ 9.60 
6 24.75 14.37 8.80 
12 22.50 12.50 8.00 
New Modern Drugs, 49 W. 45th St., New 
York Published by American Journal 
of Surgery, Inc Est. 1935. Free (con- 
trolled). Trim size, 54x84. Type page, 
14x7% Published Jan., Apr., July and 
Oct Forms close 10th preceding. Agency 
discounts, 15-5. Circulation (Sworn), 


107,000; (gross), 107,953. Rates—l1 page, 
$375; % page, $225. 


New York State Pharmacist, 1261 Broad- 
way, New York. Published by New York 
State Pharmaceutical Ass'n. Est. 1927 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x1l. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 


5th Agency discounts, 15-2 tates 

Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
3 $105.00 $ 55.00 $ 35.00 
6 95.00 50.00 30.00 
12 85.00 45.00 25.00 


Standard color, $25; bleed, $10. 


North Western Druggist, 2642 University 
Ave., St. Paul, Minn. Official paper Min- 
nesota, Iowa, North and South Dakota 
Michigan Pharmaceutical Ass'’ns and 
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Northwest Pharmaceutical Bureaus Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
Published by Bruce Pub. Co Est. 1892 l $ 40.00 $ 24.00 $ 13 50 
Subscription $2 Trim size St%xll% 6 33.33 20.00 11.25 
Type page, 7x10 Published Ist Forms 12 20.00 18.00 10.13 
close 5th Agency discounts, 15-2 Cir Standard color, $25; bleed rate, 15% 
culation (Swern), 7,116, Retail drug 
gists, 05 others, 5 Rates Seuthexnstern Drug Journal, 209 Bona 
Times | Page % Page “4% Page Allen Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Est. 1926. Sub- 
l $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 36.00 scription, $1 Trim size, 9x12. Type 
" 90.00 5.00 32.00 page, 7 5/16x10% Published &th Forms 
1 £0.00 50.00 28 00 close 27th Agency discounts, 15-2 Oof- 
Standard color, $25: bleed, 10% ficial organ of Florida, Georgia, South 
Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter. Carolina, Alabama, Tennessee and Mis- 
(See PAINTS AND VARNISHEs.) sissippi Pharmace utical Ass'ns Circu- 
ae lation (Publishers Statement), 4,016; 
Pacific Drug Review, 204 wow gross. 4.234 Rates 
Bldg Portland, Ore Published by F. C ors ‘ tia , “eae , — 
Pelter Est 188s Subs ription, 32 Part ' 1 , ; phy i anne $ ag 
free (controlled) Trin ize, 58 4X11 ‘ 6 70.00 41.00 22 00 
Type page, 7x10 Published Ist Forms 12 65.00 37.00 20.00 
los 16th Agency discounts, 10-0 Cir Standard color, $25: bleed rate, 15% 


culation (Swern), 4,500; (gross), 5,200, 


etal: §6rugee ea others : Southern Pharmaceutical Journal, $11 
oe , i , 1 — Insurance tidg.. Dallas, Texas Pub- 
rimes | Page 2 Page 4 Page lished by W H. Cousins Est 1908. 
L $100.00 + 60.00 $ 39.00 Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. 

° 4 y+ + +4 o4 Ea Type page, 7x10 Published ist Forms 

. owe close 20th Agency discounts, 10-2. Cir- 

Color (red), $25 per page culation (Swern), 3,129; (gross), 5,023. 


Pr. A. R. D. Bulletin, 2017 Spring Garden Retail druggists 


86%; wholesalers, mfrs., 


St.. Philadelphia, Pa Published by Geo. adv. agencies, 14 tates 
Lasher Pte. Co Est 1898 Subscrip- Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
tion. $2 Trin ize. 6x9 Type page, 5x 1 $ 90.00 $ 50 00 $ 30.00 
7%. Published Ist Forms close 15th 6 $1.00 45.00 27.00 
Agency discounts, 0-2. Circulation (Pub- 12 75.00 40.00 24.00 
lisher’s Statement), 1,820 Rates Standard color, $20; bleed, 10%. 
rimes 1 Page % Page % Page . . 
1 $ 27.50 $ 15.50 $ £25 West Coast Druggist, 1622 N. Highland, 
‘ 25.50 13.50 7.25 Hollywood, Calif Published by Westra 
1° 2° 50 12.00 6.25 Co Est 1918 Trim size 9x12. Type 
. : . i age, 7x10 Published 15th Forms 
Proprietary Drugs, 1705 M St., N. W., siean 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
Washington, D. ©. Published by Can- culation (Swern), free (controlled), 6,046; 
field Co mat l + Subscription, $1.50 (gross). 6.7328 Fates 
Trim siz x12. Type size, 7x10. Pub 1 iid Pty % Pare Y Page 
lished 10th Forms close 25th Agency 1 Sitace $ Ay ry ays 
discounts, 10-2 Circulation (Publisher's 6 85 00 50.00 2800 
Statement) 2.026 Rates 12 75.00 $5.00 25.00 
rimes 1 Page % Page “4 Page standard color, 25% extra ‘ 
| $ 65.00 * 40.00 $ 30.00 7 = 
3 500 $408 FOO Winconsin Druggint, 625 N. Milwaukee 
. a « St.. Milwaukee, Wis. Published by Wis- 
Recky Mountain Druggiat, 722 First Na consin Pharmaceutical Ass'n Est. 1933 
tional Bank Bldg Denver, Colo Pub Subscription, $1.00 Trim size, S%xll% 
lished by Rocky Mountain Druggist Pub Type page, 74x10. Published 5th. Forms 
Co Est 1888 Subscription, $1 Trim close 25th Agency discount, 15-2 Cir- 
size, 9x12 Type page 7%x10 Pub- culation (Swern), 1,115; (gross), 1,310, 
lished 15th Forms close Ist N.TL.A.A, Rates 
statement on request. Agency discounts, Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
15-2 Circulation (Swern), Dec., 1940, 1 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 $ 16.00 
2.279; (gross), 2.775. tetail drug store 6 45.00 25.00 14.00 
819 jobbers and mfrs., 10 ; others, 9° 12 410.00 29 00 12.00 
Rates Color $15 per page 
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CANADA 
Canadian Pharmaceutical Journal, 43 Vix 
toria St., Toronto Official organ of 
Canadian Pharmaceutical Ass'n. Pub 
lished by Pharmaceutical Pub. Co. of 
Toronto, Ltd Est. 1868. Subscription 
$1.50. U. S. A., $2. Trim size, 9x12. Typ: 
page, 7x10. Published Ist and 15tl 


Forms close 5 days preceding Agen 
discounts, 15-2, Circulation (CCAB), De« 
1940, 4,285. Druggists, 90%; others, 10° 
Rates— 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 70.00 $ 40.00 24.00 

6 60.00 32.50 17.50 
12 50.00 30.00 16.25 
24 $5.00 25.00 15.00 


Standard color, $25; bleed, 10% 


Drug Merchandising, 481 University Ave 
Toronto, Ont., Can Published by Mac 
Lean Pub. Co., Ltd Est. 1919. Subscrip 
tion, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10 
Published list and 15th Forms clos: 
5 days preceding publication Agence 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (CCAB), De« 
1940, 4,271. Rates- 


Times 1 Page 1% Page %4 Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 44.00 $ 28.00 

6 66.00 36.00 21.00 
12 60.00 33.00 18.00 
24 55.00 30.00 16.5 


Color, $25; bleed, 10% extra. 


Pharmacier, Le, 414 Notre Dame East 
Montreal, Que. Est. 1931 Subscriptior 
$1. Type page, 7%x10 Published 20t} 


Forms close 12th Agency discount, 15 
Circulation (Publisher's Statement), Dex 
1940, 1,001; gross, 2,007 tates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Pag 
1 $ 45.00 $ 25.00 $ 15.01 
6 40.00 23.00 13.00 
12 35.00 20.00 10.00 


Color rate, $10; bleed rate, 10% extra 


Western Druggist, 618 Homer St., Var 
couver, British Columbia, Canada. Pub 
lished by British Columbia Journal of 
Commerce. Official organ of Pharmaceu 
tical Ass'n of The Province of Britis} 


Columbia. Est. 1932. Subscription, $1 
Type page, 74x10. Published 10th. Forms 
close 25th Agency discounts, 15- 


Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 1,931 


tates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 45.00 $ 25.00 $ 15.00 
6 34.20 19.95 11.40 
12 32.40 18.90 10.80 


Standard color, $15; bleed, 10%. 
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Electrical 


(See also Power Plants: Refrigerating Industries) 





While the accompanying 1939 cen- 
sus report on electrical products gives 
some indication of the scope of the in- 
dustry, it does not reveal its full mag- 
nitude, nor the stimulus given by the 
national defense program. It does not, 
for instance, include the $196,701,000 
representing the value of electrical 
equipment made by establishments 
classified in industries outside of this 
group, nor the $125,000,000 worth of 
lighting fixtures produced by 568 man- 
ufacturers. 

The Bureau of the Census reported 
that 78 manufacturers of electrical 
goods reporting to it had 1940 orders 
of $1,433,378,000, a gain of 64.8 per 
cent over 1939. While the first half 
showed definite advances, the deluge 
came in the second half. Orders in 
the third quarter jumped from $212,- 
001,000 to $411,595,000; in the fourth, 
from $254,302,000 to $514,816,000. The 
dizzy upward spiral continued during 
the first half of 1941. 

Some detailed production figures 
from the 1939 Census of Manufac- 
tures: 


Value 

(000) 
Residence lighting fixtures .$ 42,467 
Motor vehicle lamps...... ee 
Domestic washing machines....... 48,512 
Electric lighting equipment......... 113,364 
Electric refrigerators . es ... 142,771 
Conduits and fittings.... eens ee 
Control apparatus . TT as 
ae = : ne 8,278 
Fuses and fuse blocks : 5,860 


Generators and motor-generator sets 46,850 
Household apparatus and appliances 116,088 
Industrial and commercial appara- 


tus and appliances... em "= 
Measuring instruments,  transfor- 
2 re 32,689 


Motors (including automotive 
starter-motors but not including 
motor-control apparatus) and mo- 


tor parts and supplies............ 123,050 
Switchboards, circuit breakers, and 
PE h.in.555466 tad enehes dduewende 76,983 


Transformers, induction voltage 
regulators, and current-limiting 


reactors ...... peeseee bee ... 65,064 
Wiring devices ... iiteteiawcsume. Gee 
Wiring supplies sa atundanes ee 


The Bureau of the Census reports 
that 58.9 per cent of the electrical ap- 
pliances produced in the United States 
n 1939 were sold to wholesalers and 
obbers, and 17.7 per cent direct from 
nanufacturers to retailers. Sales 
through selling organizations owned 
nd operated by manufacturers 
‘mounted to 15.2 per cent (11.5 per 
ent through their own retail outlets 
nd 3.7 per cent through their whole- 
ale branches). Sales direct to indus- 
rial, commercial and other users were 

2 per cent. 

In the field of generating, distribu- 
on and industrial apparatus, and ap- 
aratus for incorporation in manufac- 
ired products, 56.7 per cent was sold 
1rough manufacturers’ own wholesale 

‘lling organizations, and 22.6 per cent 
irect to industrial, commercial and 
ther users. Sales to wholesalers and 

bbers accounted for 10.6 per cent. 


Electrical Merchandising gives the 
following figures on wired homes as of 
Jan. 1, 1941: 


BE WN ac cectaccacasswane 2,153,090 
I ee ens wiin hw ihe meas 186,560 
INOW FERMIOGMITO .ncccccccceces 127,160 
Vermont kh aera eee me bokeh 76,840 
I ces pigsahadaeks 1,133,500 
MhoGe BORE wi cccsccs ; 182,270 
eee ee f 446,760 


6,629,930 


3,410,560 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
New York ... Seer ere 


Se SOUT accacccecaseses ve. 1,087,070 
ee 2,132,300 


East NorTH CENTRAL 6,193,630 


SY Guseestbecseeasees neseeew cae 
EE, kc ecccceses ee bee eee 765,000 
Pn: Lcwine [stscadecaneeen 1,832,000 
err ree . 1,268,630 
Wisconsin ... eee ns 675,000 


West NORTH CENTRAL...... 2,380,200 


Minnesota kawess sean at 197,400 
DU, §¢60¢e¢¢eteouvehwnhcene ce 487,000 
DED. cntt.ceneseeeed woane ; 674,000 
OS Eee 66,800 
South Dakota ....... riseeews 78,600 
Nebraska ; 


:ieane eh eben r 244,000 


Kansas 32,400 


SoutH ATLANTIC .... 2,312,300 


Delaware ...... iin wrernenens ‘ 51,500 
Maryland ......... seseseseees | 509,000 
District of Columbia.......... 5 

Vis. eee Se re . 362,800 
oe. ee 254,500 
PEOHE CORPORD ccescecccceveves 370,500 
SG GRID, oc ciciccccesasace 151,800 
Georgia Ae eRCeW awe wen rns 300,000 
WEE i.waseeeucceecees sen 312,200 


East SovutH CENTRAL... . 1,025,100 


OO eee cana eemes 316,800 
Tennessee ssl eens See Sree 324,000 
CO ae eee =r 252,500 
Mississippi hakews ace anes 131,800 
West SortH CENTRAL........... 1,516,170 
PE cticdndbontsooasneanee 145,900 
NN SR Pr errr 263,470 
CE avceedssensenevenuns 282,800 
ME gkadebbesan aie Gia aan 824,000 
MOUNTAIN .......0e+0:. ee ; 722,507 
De pstdeeiesnsedbnkien eens 103,003 
ea jemeeeb ounce 105,000 
Wyoming .. ee a AE Ee 39,970 
COOSBMOEO .cccccs ineneane 212,000 
New Mexico ; Tre ree 39,304 
Arigoma .....-; eee rrr 83,600 
a 7 a ‘ pia siete 117,630 
Nevada ..... : at eaawkelnawe 22,000 
PACIPRC. «2.0: : rhashi Sai wtih Gap ae 2,603,700 
Washington ...... Sea re 461,000 
GE. kticrccecesecnsaannes z 266,700 
en ee ee eee 1,876,000 


25,536,627 


UNITED STATES .......... 


Wholesaling 


A preliminary report of the 1939 
Census of Business indicated 3,071 es- 
tablishments engaged in wholesaling 
electrical goods. Their volume was 
$787,462,000, a gain of 36.6 per cent 
over 1935 and only 7.0 per cent below 
the peak year of 1929. The number of 
active proprietors was 1,556; employes, 
37,810; payroll, $71,511,000. The Veri- 
fied Directory of Electrical Wholesalers 
said that about 270 of these wholesalers 
are members of the General Electric, 
Westinghouse and Graybar group. 
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Appliance Sales in 1940 





1940 





Number Retail 


Sold Value PRODUCT 





1,045,000 $4,702,500 | CHIMES 
CLEANERS, VACUUM: 


1,376,367 73,650,367 Floor Type** 
361,820 5,357 ,708 Hand Type 
3,600,000 17,600,000 | CLOCKS 
FANS: 
27,950 876 , 200 Ceiling 
1,681,900 10,663,250 Desk and Bracket 
20 ,000 *2,500 000 Attic 
107 ,000 1,923,850 Other Vent. up to 16 in. 
FLASHLIGHTS: 
10 ,000 ,000 4,500 ,000 Cases 
195,000,000 17,000,000 Battery Ce’ 


lls 
528 000 1,974,750 | HEATERS, RADIATORS 
931,500 2,775,870 | HEATING PADS 
415,000 1,033,350 | HOT PLATES, GRILLS 
166 ,000 9,545,000 | IRONING MACHINES 


5,171,000 18,853,500 | IRONS, Total 
2,597,000 12,959,000 Automatic 
2,574,000 5,894,500 Non-Automatic 
LAMPS, INCANDESCENT: 
1,100,000,000 167,000,000 Total — All Types 
205,000,000 27,000,000 Residential 
285,000,000 67,000,000 mercial 
100,000,000 26,000,000 Industrial 
510,000,000 47,000,000 Miniature 
460,000 10,120,000 | MIXERS 
297,922 92,638,550 | OIL BURNERS, Total 
245.979 63,452,600 Conversion 
25,469 14,466,400 Boiler Burner Units 
Direct Fired Air 
26,474 14,719,550 Units 
390,000 25,603,500 | OIL SPACE HEATERS 
PERCOLATORS: 
675 ,000 2,058 ,750 Metal 
1,198 ,000 3,941,400 Glass 
450,000 62,775,000 | RANGES 
REFRIGERATORS: 
2, 395 , 200 ,000 lousehold 


H 
6,435,000 ees at 


11,700,000 | SHAVERS, DI 
STOKERS: 
147 ,000 ose Residential 
eee d Apt. House 
5,600 \ all Commercial 
2,272,000 15,000,950 | TOASTERS, Total 
960,000 11,616,000 Automatic 
1,312,000 3,384,950 Non-Automatic 
740 000 3,709,000 | WAFFLE IRONS 
WASHING MACHINES: 
1,456,926 104,082,793 Electric 
98 074 8,728, 586 Gas Engine 
125,000 10,125,000 | WATER TERS, Storage 











Electrical Merchandising 


The census broke down its report as 
follows: 
No. of Sales 


Products Est. (000) 
Electrical merchandise (gen- 

ME ssecesndkenetandsasnee . 455 $299,953 
Apparatus and equipment.... 208 24,430 
Wiring supplies and construc- 

- eee -. 955 126,738 
Radios and equipment........ 667 112,738 

tefrigerators and equipment 

(household) .......... ee 118,018 
ee Se  4sausnudtend iene ee 105,953 


There are approximately 15,500 
electrical contractors actively in busi- 
ness and doing an annual volume of 
from $5,000 to over $200,000, accord- 
ing to a survey by Electrical Contract- 
ing. Of these contractors, 68 per cent 
do industrial work, selling electrical 
equipment to industrial plants, or han- 
dling installation and maintenance. A 
total of 7,000 of the 15,500 contractors 
operate service shops, engaged in re- 
pair and rebuilding of motors, control 
equipment, transformers, etc. Eighty- 
four per cent of the contractors do 
commercial work, and 90 per cent do 
residential work. 
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ELECTRICAL 








Manufacture of Electrical Machinery, 1899 to 1939 


CENSUS YEAR 


SUBGROUPS, INDUSTRIES, AND CENSUS YEAR 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT FOR INDUSTRIAL USE 
1980 
1937 
Wiring devices and supplies 
1939 


1937 


Carbon products for the electrical industry, and manufac 


tures of carbon or artificial graphite 
1939 
1937 
Electrical measuring instruments 
1939 


1937 


Generating, distribution, and industrial apparatus, and 
apparatus for incorporation in manufactured products, not 


elsew here classified 
1939 
1937 
ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 
1939 
1937 


INSULATED WIRE AND CABLE 


1937 
AUTOMOTIVE ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
1939 


1937 
ELECTRIC LAMPS 
1939 
1937 
COMMUNICATION EQUIPMENT AND RELATED PRODUCTS 
1939 
1937 


Radios, radio tubes, and phonoeraphs 
1939 
1037 

Communication equipment 
1939 
1937 

ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS NOT ELSE WI! ERE CLASSIFIED 

1939 
1937 


Batteries, storage and primary (dry and wet 
1939 
1937 
X-ray and therapeutic apparatus and electronic tubes 
1939 
1937 
Electrical products not elsewhere classified 
1939 
1937 





Cost of mate- 

















l wy , | | rigls, supplies, | . 
Number of | Wage earners | re fuel, purchased | Value of prod- | Valueadded by, Horsepower 
establish- | (average for Wages | electric energy, | ucts manufacture ? | of — 

ments | the year) | and contract movers 

| work ! 

' : GRAMS es | e - ¥ ; ; : a, 

2,014 256,467 | $335,819, 534 $727, 436, 259 | $1, 727,389,949 | $999, 953, 690 354, 44 
1, 597 306, 003 407, 960, 508 | 797, 772,309 | 1,899,905,431 | 1, 102, 133, 122 (3) 
1, 589 224, 437 | 240, 952, 287 475, 686,936 | 1, 161, 402, 923 | 685, 715, 987 | (*) 
1, 365 163, 736 | 145, 403, 985 271, 034, 296 675, 233, 061 | 404, 198, 765 (3) 
1, 506 216, 596 | 239, 633, 618 425, 527,392 | 1, 188, 153, 058 | 762, 625, 666 () 
| | poe 
1, 861 | 343, 138 474, 203,484 | 1,008, 340,760 | 2, 397,764,620 | 1, 389, 423, 860 312, 28 
1, 837 | 255, 782 356, 414, 958 683, 229, 410 1, 732, 603, 172 1, 049, 373, 762 | 279, 722 
1, 807 | 251, 188 337, 979, 496 661, 539, 170 1, 601, 059, 188 | 939, 520, 018 | 274, 494 
1, 782 255, 383 330, 424, 948 593, 877, 000 1, 400, 313, 036 806, 436, 036 | 209, 54¢ 
1, 487 | 179, 142 | 216, 016, 107 385, 127, 471 932, 198, 227 547, 070, 756 | (3) 
} 
1, 570 | 241, 095 | 272, 152, 000 484, 838,416 | 1, 156, 515, 989 671, 677, 573 | 224, 991 
1, 048 | 127, 459 | 80, 147, 824 | 161, 776, 116 362, 286, 110 200, 509, 994 | 161, 81 
1, 027 | 92, 455 | 52, 221, 648 | 111, 665, 795 233, 034, 550 121, 368, 764 113, 618 
798 63, 863 | 33, 525, 424 | 70, 998, 062 151, 046, 444 80, 048, 382 83, 004 
592 | 43, 280 21, 187, 684 50, 285, 801 94, 680, 709 44, 394, 908 37, 593 
| 
SUMMARY FOR SUBGROUPS AND FOR INDIVIDUAL INDUSTRIES: 1939 AND 1937 
| 
727 95, 130 $135, 354, 244 $250, 618, 216 $624, 940, 790 $374, 322, 574 172, 811 
ARS 122, 196 178, 405, 706 276, 677, 786 736, 881, 390 460, 203, 604 (*) 
] 
146 14, 564 | 16, 905, 970 44, 505, 642 94, 305, 273 49, 799, 631 3, 725 
124 17, 301 19, 884, 343 | 46, 905, 677 95, 390, 598 | 48, 484, 921 (@) 
31 | 3, 189 4, 483, 609 6, 681, 438 | 18, 375, 580 11, 694, 142 1, 200 
30 | 4,098 | 5, 776, 458 9, 074, 872 23, 390, 063 14, 315, 191 (3) 
59 6, 976 9, 881, 124 12, 104, 664 41, 797, 495 29, 692, 831 555 
33 6, 935 10, 101, 959 10, 256, 628 40, 415, 677 30, 159, 049 @) 
! 
491 | 70, 401 | 104, O83, 541 187, 326, 472 470, 462, 442 283, 135, 970 167, 331 
398 93, 862 142, 642, 046 210, 440, 609 577, 685, 052 367, 244, 443 (*) 
138 | 19, 890 25, 408, 770 58, 081, 360 145, 496, 194 87, 614, 834 5, 309 
107 20, 605 27, 172, 152 57, 529, 655 129, 514, 525 71, 984, 870 (’) 
79 15, 696 18, 637, 729 70, 124, 571 120, 390, 050 WO, 265, 479 32, 215 
57 14, 913 20, 683, 021 73, 170, 200 134, 633, 318 61, 463, 118 (3) 
mM 17, 495 24, 806, 474 42, 040, 931 109, 761, 620 67, 720, 689 19, 74 
61 23, 103 32, 899, 301 61, 394, 712 137, 711, 837 76, 317, 125 (*) 
55 9, 622 10, 689, 019 28, 571, 141 84, 827, 985 5A, 256, 844 5M 
4! Ss, US4 10, 163, 343 26, 190, 196 82, 558, 153 Mi, 347, O57 ( 
451 75, 627 91, 470, 037 194, 201, 853 467, 196, 654 272, 094, 801 104, 626 
349 89, 324 107, 328, 394 220, O86, 181 505, 331, O71 285, 244, 890 
224 43, 508 47, 025, 658 145, 850, 163 275, 870, 165 130, 020, 002 23, 354 
162 48, 343 52, 001, 88 154, GOS, 616 277, 807, 140 122, 901, 52 
227 32, 119 44, 444, 379 48, 351, 690 191, 326, 489 142, 974, 799 82, 272 
187 40, 981 5S, 326, 496 65, 180, 565 227, 523, 931 162, 343, 366 ( 
480 23, 007 29, 363, 261 83, 7Q8, 187 174, 576, 656 90, 778, 469 18, 144 
397 24, 878 31, 308, 591 82, 723, 579 173, 295, 137 90, 571, 558 ( 
221 15, 034 19, 209, 426 63, 176, 798 117, 582, 712 54, 405, 914 17, 932 
Is4 14, 571 18, 831, 906 50, 208, 704 108, 157, 842 48, 949, 138 . 
s4 1, 959 2, 744, 251 5, 754, 928 17, 945, 038 12, 190, 110 
46 1, 936 2, 759, 908 5, 236, 157 17, 148, 233 11, 912, 076 
175 6,014 7, 409, 584 14, 864, 461 39, 048, 906 24, 182, 445 . 
167 8, 371 0, 716, 777 18, 278, 718 47, 989, 062 29, 710, 344 


! Cost of contract work is included in the figures for 1939, 1937, and 1935, but is not included in those for prior years 
? Value of products less cost of materials, supplies, fuel, purchased electric energy, and contract work. See GENERAL EXPLANATIONS— Value added by manufacture 


} Not called for on schedule 
* Data not available 


* The figures for ‘‘Refrigerators, mechanical” for the years prior to 1927 are included in part in those for this group and in part in those for the former ‘Foundry an’ 


machine-shop products, not elsewhere classified” industry. 


Census of Manufactures 





Products purchased by these con- 
tractors include conduit, conduit fit- 
tings, boxes, accessories, control equip- 
ment, electric appliances, electric heat- 
ing equipment, fuses, generators, in- 
struments, insulating materials, light- 
ing equipment, motors, motor repair 
parts and equipment, pole line hard- 
ware, power transmission equipment, 
safety switches, signalling equipment, 
switchboards and panelboards, tools 
(manual and electric), transformers, 
ventilating fans and blowers, wire and 
cable, wiring devices and other appara- 
tus and materials used in the installa- 
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tion, maintenance, modernization and Analysis of the returns of the cor 
repair of electrical equipment. tractors reporting showed the follow 
Preliminary figures from a survey ing breakdown as to types of work 
made by the National Electrical Con- Industrial, 21 per cent; commercial, 
tractors Association among its mem- 22.3 per cent; public work, 33 per cent 
bers offer additional statistics on this apartments and hotels, 4.2 per cent 
branch of the industry. The NECA and residential, 7.4 per cent. Work fo: 
study covered electrical contracting utilities, fixture sales (1.4 per cent) 
work done in 1939 by 360 reporting private line construction and highwa 
contractors in 173 cities. These 360 lighting accounted for the balance. 
companies reported total job sales of *}: 
$22,326,702 in 1939 and the NECA, ap- Retailing 
plying this total to 3,800 firms, esti- According to Electrical Merchandi 
mated a total volume of $235,600,000 ing, there are about 50,000 electric: 
for the year. appliance dealers of all types in th 
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Editorial Scope 


Stated in fewest words, the editorial 
treatment in Electrical World is di- 
rected at the community of interest 
existing among the electric light and 
power companies, electrical engineers 
in large industrial plants, electrical 
manufacturers, consulting and con- 
struction firms, governmental depart- 
ments, etc. It is concerned with the 
making, distributing, marketing and 
utilization of electric power. 


Thus, Electrical Worldis: (1) A busi- 
ness paper of the electric light and 
power industry, with a vertical read- 
ership from the top down and through 
its many operating divisions and ac- 
tivities. (2) A business paper for elec- 
trical engineers, read horizontally 
throughout the broad field of electri- 
cal application. 


Market Scope 


Electrical World’s market scope may 
be divided into three main classifica- 
tions with the main product groups as 
listed below: 


1 Electric Light and Power Companies 
covering over 98°, of the industry: 


(a) Generating Equipment, (b) Trans- 
mission, Substation and Distribution 
Equipment, (c) Transportation Equip- 
ment, (d) Office Equipment and Serv- 
ices, (e) Load Building Appliances, 
Lighting, etc., and (f) Maintenance 
ind Miscellaneous Equipment. 


The Light and Power industry rep- 
resents approximately 3,500 compa- 
nies, operating over 4,100 generating 
plants, and with an investment of 
»ver $13,000,000,000 in electric utility 
jlants alone (not including other in- 
vestments). Capital expenditures 
vill exceed $725,000,000 in 1941. 


? Large Power Users— big industrials 

including electrified railways, 
mines, refineries, etc. — Industrial 
electrical equipment for major electri - 
fication jobs where purchases are in- 
fluenced by 


\) Electrical Engineers of large in- 
istrials (5,000 H.P. and over), (b) 
sulting Electrical Engineers and 
struction Companies, and (c) 
tility Power Sales Engineers, mak- 
& over 2,000,000 contacts with in- 
Strial plants annually. 


) Electrical Manutacturers—Materi- 
als and parts used in the manufac- 
ire of major electrical equipment. 


See also advertisement of the McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 


x The FIRST PAPER in the Active Electrical Industry >> 








FIRST in A.B.C. Paid Circulation 
FIRST in Editorial Performance 
FIRST in Demonstrated Readership 
FIRST in Advertising Volume 








Electrical World 
Provides Its Readers 


A Dual Service 


FIRST IN THE BI-WEEKLY 
MAGAZINE covering the new tech- 
nology of power systems and appli- 
cations, planned marketing of power, 
new engineering practices, new meth- 
ods in electrical design, layout and 
production, covering all phases of 
generation, transmission, distribution 
and utilization of electric energy, as 
well as the news of the industry. 


IN ADDITION to regular illustrated 
feature articles, special departments 
appear regularly in every issue of 
Electrical World. These include 
“Operating Practices,” “Industrial 
Engineering,” “New Engineering 
Ideas,” “Load Building,” “New Equip- 





ment,” “News About People,” “Man- 
ufacturing and Markets,” “Field Re- 
ports on Business,” “Sales Oppor- 
tunities.” 


ON ALTERNATE WEEKS the 
readers receive the News Issues 
which contain none of the regular 
technical departmental and feature 
articles, being devoted solely to the 
weekly news of the industry. 


Advertising Preference 


ADVERTISERS show a marked 
preference for Electrical World. In 
1934, Electrical World carried 1,020 
more pages of advertising than its 
nearest competitor. In 1935, Electri- 
cal World carried 1,122 more pages 
of advertising than its nearest com- 
petitor. In 1936, a lead of 1,070 was 
enjoyed; in 1937, the lead was 1,414 
pages; in 1938, the lead was 1,216 
pages; in 1939, the lead was 1,170 
pages; and in 1940 Electrical World 
led with 1,291 pages. 


ADVERTISING FOLIO: 1933— 
1,136.68 pages; 1934—1,314.99 pages; 
1935—1,456.23 pages; 1936—1,738.64 
pages; 1937—2,131.66 pages; 1938— 
1,913.64 pages; 1939—1,859.08 pages; 
1940—2,046.55 pages; 1941—2,270.78 
pages (Final three months estimated.) 


Basic Data 


Circulation: Total Net Paid (A.B.C. 


6/30/41) cee , : 17,009 
Total Distribution ST. 
Subscription Price .. $5.00 
Frequency: Bi-weekly regular editions 
(in which is included the “News of 
the Week’’). and for alternate weeks, 
Bi-weekly News editions 
Average Editorial Folio (1941) 57 
Ratio of Editorial Folio to Advertis- 
ing Folio, 1940 1.00 to 1.48 
. . 
Advertising Rates 
Regular Bi-Weekly Issues 
Less than 4 pages $255 
4 pages per year 239 
6 pages per year 224 
9 pages per year 219 
13 pages per year 214 
18 pages per year 209 
26 pages per year 204 
39 pages per vear 199 
52 pages per year 188 
78 pages per year 183 
104 pages per year 178 
Effective October 1, 1941. Agency commis- 
sion, none. Cash discount, 2% 10 days. 
Rates for available preferred locations on 
request. 


Write for our ““Market & Media”’ File Folder 
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Serving the Industry Since 1874 
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Growth in number of consumers, in average usage and average revenue. Average rate comparisons, expenditures 
by utilities to build load and utility reports of sales and saturations of major appliances. 



































































































Satu- , Satu- | Number Power . |Adv. and 
Av. | Refrig-| Satu- |Ranges | ration |,” *'* | ration | Company Sales Advertis- | Prom. 
Total Av. Annual | Av. Annual | Price lerators,| ration Sold of Heaters Water Men and ing and Exp. per 
Com Residential Residential Residential Res. | Units of by |Ranges Sold Heaters Wemes Promotion r , we 
Consumers Consumption Revenue Service |Sold by} Refrig- Dealers by Buildi R Expense 
pany per per uilding Res. Dollars) sumer 
—Cents| Dealers) erators Cent Cent Load ( (Dollars) 
1940 1939 1940 1939 | 1940 | 1939 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 1939 1940 1940 
135.. 293,331) 286,377] 997) 924] 33.94] 33.15] 3.40] 37,138) 64.0) 5,222] 6.5].......]....... 99 - Re eee 
136... , 207,324 198,301; 1,010 943) 37.76) 36.05 3.74) 22,914 60.6) 3,823 7.8 486 ot Uiéhkowe *393 000 *1.90 
« 195, 400) 190,199 983 921} 36.22) 36.55 3.68) 15,044 60 2,921 38.5 ne « Mee Thsacce ‘ eee ena 
138 © 192,885, 188,505 23 774) 33.59) 34.68 4.08) 16,702 55. 2,549 25. 533 6 85 7 277,635 1.44 
bess 176,626, 169,818) 1,263) 1,195) 31.72) 31.40 2.51] 19,7 85 2,482 11.7 459 7 32 ae ee 
140.. 124,959) 120,332 1,518) 1,390/"33.79) 36.77 2.23) 11,200 60 6,000 28.9} 3,050; 10 23 23; *122,000 0.98 
141 4 93, 041| 84,524 1,033) 986) 41.11) 41.07 3.98) 12,763 75 1, 826 17. 599 3 16 are no ian 
142 © 91,050) 86, 920 892 849) 29 30) 30.11 3.28] 9,500 68 bbesas. 2 2 18,000 0.20 
143 66,910) 65,353 1,036) 981) 46.66) 45.35 4.50) 5,483 55. 1,115 23.5 525 9.0 20 21 241,132 3.61 
144 66,294 63,452 1.352! 1,300) 44.79) 43.58 3.30) 5,7 75 801 18.5 199 4.3 18 13 150,000 2.26 
145. : © 63,121 60,457 732) 728) 29.28) 29.04 3.99) 7,544 63. 102 13! 16 8 17 1¥ , 
146 62,211 61,353) 855) 844) 42.43/ 42.48) 4.99) 6,751 63. 363 3. 22 > AN, ee Sempre , yous 
147 38 604 46,307) 1,529) 1,423) 32.62) 35.43 2.13) 5,072 54.8) 2,634 41.6) 1,139 97 40 33 156,000 4.04 
148 16,500 16,146 918) 867| 48.60) 46.59 5.28) 1,260 60 47 aaa ee 4 4 50 , 000 3.03 
149 16,222 16,021 970 914) 48.35) 46.07 4.98) 1,286 49.8 525 2S. 3 1.14 od 47,955 2.95 
150 | © 14,682 14,116 987 932) 43.16) 43.07 4.37 1,500 72 175 10 i. | er 1 9,083 0 62 
13.010 12.2387 .591) 1,166) 54 7) 53.21 3.42) 1,600 75 915 57 i Sa See 45,131 3.47 
Totals of . _ 
Averages. |1, 732,170) 1,670, 438)" 1,087| " 1,025|" 39.27|/" 39.09] ¥ 3.76|/181,290) ” 64.5] 31,956] ¥ 20.9 8,303) *S5 6 356 327| 1,509,936 ¥2.23 
| 
* Estimated. © Company has gas customers. ? Decrease due to rate reduction. Y Straight line average. 
—Electrical World 
United States at the present time. utilities at the end of 1940 stood at in preferred and 6 million in common. 


These include retail stores operated by 
electric light and power companies, de- 
partment stores, furniture stores, hard- 
ware stores, electrical dealers and con- 
tractor-dealers, radio and music deal- 
ers, and miscellaneous outlets such as 
jewelry, drug, automotive, and general 
stores. It is estimated that about 27,- 
000 out of the 50,000 electrical appli- 
ance retailers are doing an annual 
retail volume of $5,000 and over in elec- 
trical appliances. 

The 1939 Census of Business reported 
11,095 household appliance dealers with 
sales of $294,518,000, and 6,907 radio- 
household appliance stores with volume 
of $190,180. There were 2,409 radio 
stores with sales of $22,901,000 and 
502 radio-musical instrument stores, 
$25,774,000. 

Household appliance dealers report- 
ing to the Bureau of the Census en- 
joyed a 12 per cent gain in sales in 
1940. For the first six months of 1941 
a further gain of 23 per cent was reg- 
istered. 


The 1939 volume of household appli- 
ance dealers was divided as follows: In- 
dependents, 31.4 per cent; chains, 18.3 
per cent; leased departments, 1.7 per 
cent; utility-operated stores, 47.1 per 
cent; house-to-house, 1.4 per cent; other 
types, 0.1 per cent. 

The sales of radio-household appli- 
ance dealers were divided as follows: 
Independents, 84.1 per cent; chains, 
10.2 per cent; leased departments, 0.8 
per cent; utility-operated stores, 3.9 
per cent; house-to-house, 0.2 per cent; 
other types, 0.8 per cent. Comparable 
figures are not available for 1935. 


Electric Utilities 
World 


capacity 


that the 


country’s 


Electrical 
generating 
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41,661,000 kw., a net gain of 1,343,000. 
New capacity added during the year 
was much greater, but retirements re- 
duced the net gain. Steam (29,009,000 
kw.) constitutes 70 per cent of the total, 
hydro (11,726,000 kw.) is 28 per cent 
and internal combustion engines (926,- 
000 kw.) 2 per cent. 

While 1940 utility expansion was the 
largest since 1930, it was to be eclipsed 
by 1941, Electrical World predicted. 
The total new generating capacity to be 
added was estimated at 3,967,000 kw. 

Sales to ultimate customers in 1940 
amounted to 118,487 million kw.-hr. 
The increase of 12.7 billion kw.-hr. was 
the largest ever achieved in one year. 
Two-thirds of this increase was in the 
large light and power commercial 
classification, commonly spoken of as 


industrial. This was the largest in- 
crease in industrial usage ever re- 
corded. It has taken 14 years for sales 


to double, but the 1940 increase was 12 
per cent. 

Industrial sales accounted for 50 per 
cent of the total. Residential remained 
at 20 per cent, while commercial de- 
clined to about 19 per cent. Residential 
usage, which in pre-depression years 
was 25 to 30 per cent below commer- 
cial, now appears to be permanently 
greater. Residential sales increased 
about 10 per cent in 1940. Street light- 
ing showed a gain of 7.1 per cent. 


Revenue from energy sales was the 
highest on record, $2,413,234,000. It 
came from slightly over 30 million cus- 
tomers, a gain of 1 million. Almost 90 
per cent of the numerical gain was in 
the residential bracket. 

Utility financing in 1940 amounted to 
$989,459,000, about the same as in 1939. 
Less than 10 per cent was new capital, 
90.7 per cent being refunding. Of the 
92 millions new capital 8 million was 


Proposed capital expenditures in 
1941 amounted to $724,110,000, an in- 
crease of 21.4 per cent over 1940. Elec- 
trical World estimated that 42 per cent 
would be spent for new generating ca- 
pacity, 53 per cent for transmission dis- 
tribution and substations and the re- 
mainder for miscellaneous. 


Rural Electrification 


Farm electrification reached a new 
high of 2,000,000 families in 1940, ac- 
cording to the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration. This was about twice the 
number enjoying the benefits of elec- 
tricity in 1935. The REA said that 
1,500,000 are served by utilities. 


The 1940 Census of Agriculture re- 
ported that 2,032,316 farms are lighted 
by electricity, in comparison with only 
841,310 in 1930. The current percen- 
tage is 33.3. The number of farms re- 
porting an electric distribution line 
within one-quarter mile of the farm 
dwelling was 2,780,207, or 45.6 per cent 
of the total. 

Of the total number of farms having 
electric light, 1,853,249 were served by 
power lines and the remaining 179,067 
by home lighting plants. The propor- 
tion of farms served by electricity was 
highest in the northeastern and extrem: 
western _ states. In Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New Jerse’ 
and California, five out of six farm 
were lighted by electricity. The south 
ern and Great Plains states reporte:! 
the lowest percentages. Mississippi ha: 
less than one farm in ten with such se) 
vice. 

Electrical West gives the followin 
picture of 1940 operations in 11 wes’ 
ern states: Energy generated, 24,41 
million kw.-hr.; in hydro plants, 20,80 
million kw.-hr.; in fuel plants, 3,61 
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million kw.-hr.; installed generator ca- 
pacity, 6,349,095 kw.; installed hydro 
capacity, 4,205,419 kw.; revenue from 
energy sales, $328,000,000, compared to 









$309,000,000 for 1939. California is 
the leading state in each of these 
respects. 

In 1940, 40 private and municipal 





electric systems spent $70,385,000 for 
extensions and improvements. The 1941 
budget was $78,275,000, an increase of 
11.2 per cent: Projects to insure power 
supplies for national defense predomi- 









nated. 

Utility customers in the 11 Western 
states at the close of 1940 numbered 
3,986,361, compared with 3,827,404 in 


1959, 





Electrical Refrigeration 


Electrical Merchandising reports 






1940 sales of electric refrigerators 
(domestic) of 2,600,000 units, or 102 
per 1,000 wired homes. Refrigerators 
in use Jan. 1, 1941, numbered 16,100,- 


000, or 63.05 per cent of the country’s 
wired homes. Sales in 1940 
a new peak for the industry, 
eclipsing the former record of 2,310,000 





25,536,627 


set 







established in 1937. The 1940 retail 
value was $395,000,000. 
About 40 manufacturers produce 





domestic electric refrigerators, but a 
dozen do more than 50 per cent of the 
business. 






Apprehension at the beginning of 
1940 that low priced leader boxes were 
dominating the market and that dis- 
astrous price drops would ensue were 
not realized. In spite of the heavy re- 
duction in list price, the average prices 
for the year ended at approximately 
$152 a unit as compared with $169, av- 
erage price per unit in 1939. This unit 
comparison, however, should not 
taken too literally because 1940 unit and 
dollar represented greatly en- 
hanced values over 1939. 




























be 


sales 


The trend toward larger boxes con- 
tinued. In 1939 six cu. ft. ac- 
counted for less than 60 per cent of the 
total, whereas in 1940 they were just 
short of 80 per cent of the total. 


boxes 


The farm market is receiving special 
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attention, 8 cu. ft. boxes particularly 
suitable for large storage requirements 


of the farm being included in prac- 
tically all the lines. 
Broad surveys have disclosed that 


replacement in electrical refrigeration 
is going on at the rate of about 33 per 
cent a year. In other words, approxi- 
mately one-third of all the sales made 
in 1940 was replacement. Now re- 
placement runs at a higher figure than 


trade-ins. Actually, trade-ins made by 




















Comparison of Generator Capacity and Aggregate 
Generator Peaks, by Regions 
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1940 1939 
Region Capacity | Poe a ess , 

capacity | Aggregate , Capacity Aggregate , 

Reported, Peaks, | Ratio, Reported, Peaks, Ratio, 

Cw. Kw. , 4 w. Kw. c 
New England | 2,469,283 | 1,823,609 | 73.9 | 2,239,025 | 1,632,284 | 72.9 
Middle Atlantic... .| 9,453,021 | 7,381,935 | 78.1 | 9,229,111 | 6,942,447 | 75.2 
E. North Central 7,264,802 | 5,732,552 | 78.9 | 6,717,474 | 5,104,373 | 76.0 
W. North Central. .| 2,618,756 | 1,776,386 | 67.8 | 2,414,736 | 1,589,718 | 65.8 
South Atlantic 1,740,378 | 1,493,367 85.8 | 1,618,253 | 1,360,128 | 84.0 
E. South Central 1,257,925 | 1,049,400 | 83.4 1,763,963 | 1,332,390 | 75.5 
W. South Central. .| 1,789,888 | 1,369,742 | 76.5 | 1,669,590 | 1,265,511 75.8 
Mountain. . 1,682,366 | 1,454,896 | 86.5 | 1,574,869 | 1,255,560 | 79.7 
Pacific. 3,404,677 | 2,798,839 | 82.2 | 2,285,054 | 1,757,290 | 76.9 
United States 31,682,096 |24,880,726 | 78.5 29,512,075 |22,239,701 | 75.4 

| 

Electrical World 


99 
ou 


dealers are at the rate of 20 and 
per cent. But in addition to this, ther: 
is another 10 per cent where no trade 
in was made on the new sale—owners 
having disposed of their own refrigera- 
tor by sale, by gift or by destruction. 

This replacement, now a norma! 
market factor, will continue to increas« 
The trade-in problem will continue t 
harass the dealer. 


Telephone and Telegraph 


The telephone industry during the 
first half of 1941 broke all existing 
records both in telephones put in use 


and expenditures, according to Tel 
phone Engineer. As of Aug. 1, 1941, 
there were 21,889,430 telephones in 
stalled, a gain of approximately 600, 
000 during the past 12 months. Eac! 
month a new all-time record is being 
made for additional telephones installe 
and indications point to new records 
each month for the next 1% year 
Toll messages which have enjoyed i 
creased popularity each year, broug! 
greater revenue in 1941, despite a 1 


million dollar rate cut made effectiv 
during July. 
Merchandising efforts of manufa 


turers serving the telephone companie 
independent and Bell, report the hea 
iest and most profitable business ev« 
Telephone manufacturing plants a1 
running 24-hour days handling bot 
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ELECTRICAL 


The Monthly Publication of the 


American Institute of Electrical Engineers 


EDITORIAL 

Editorially, ELectricAL ENGINEERING 
provides the medium through which more 
than 22,000 electrical engineers and others, 
throughout every major division of the 
intricate modern industrial structure, keep 
rapidly developing and 
These men depend 


ip-to-date in a 
ever-expanding field. 
ipon this publication to keep abreast of 
the latest advances and the trends in prac- 
tice, method, understanding, and materiel 
»f the electrical art. 

A large editorial averaging 
ver 100 pages, regularly carries numer- 


section, 


us articles of specialized or general in- 
terest and of high reference value. Its 
range of topics is as broad as the electri- 
al engineering profession itself, featuring 
material of technical importance in the 
fields of electric power development and 
ipplication; radio and wire communica- 
tion; land, marine, and air transportation; 
electrical and other manufacturing indus- 
tries. Leading developers, manufacturers, 
ind operators of electrical equipment, and 
their engineers, regard ELectricaL EN- 
NEERING as the natural editorial medium 
through which to announce or to discuss 
significant technical advances, these con- 
tributions taking the form of authorita- 
ive engineering papers and articles, and 
ese arch reports. 


CIRCULATION 


ENGINEERING has 
rving its readers, comprising the entire 
mbership of the American Institute of 
lectrical Engineers, as well as numerous 
er subscribers (non-member subscrip- 
n rate $12 per year) for 57 years. 
lthough it is the youngest of the major 


ELECTRICAL been 


itional engineering societies, its mem- 
rship is probably the largest. 

Chis publication is most widely read 
the major divisions of industry by: 

1) Engineers who initiate the design 
| are responsible for construction and 
including 
engineers, 


eration of electric utilities: 
sineering executives, chief 
erintendents of operating divisions, de- 
n engineers, etc 

2) Engineers engaged in design, con- 
iction and operation of electrical plant 


for large industrial users of power—fac- 
tories, mills, mines, railroads, etc. : includ- 
ing electrical engineers, plant engineers, 
superintendents of power, operating en- 
gineers, etc. 

(3) Consulting engineers who select or 
recommend to clients the purchase of 
electrical equipment, materials, etc. 

(4) Engineers responsible for the de- 
velopment, design and production of elec- 
trical machinery and accessory equipment 
used mainly for utility, industrial or com- 
mercial purposes: including chief engi- 
neers, research, design and production 
engineers, etc 

(5) Engineers engaged in the develop- 
telephone and 


ment and operation of 


other communication systems. 


(6) Engineers in government service: 
including engineering chiefs and their as- 
sistants in departments, bureaus, Army, 
Navy, etc 

(7) Engineering colleges—faculty and 
senior students, including heads of de- 
partments, instructors and 
Many of the latter engage also in pro- 
service. The stu- 
foremost 


protessors. 
fessional consulting 
dents, upper-classmen in the 
engineering schools, are the electrical en- 
gineers of tomorrow, now engaged in 
studying present-day equipment as a pre- 
lude to their own professional careers in 
industry. 


ADVERTISING VALUE 


This publication has the largest circu- 
lation of any engineering periodical in 
the electrical field. Since the remarkable 
growth of the electrical industry is due 
largely to the collective efforts of these 
readers and they are responsible for its 
further technical progress, these key men 
are obviously an important factor when 
buying decisions are to be made. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING enjoys un- 
usual prestige and reader-interest because 
of its high-quality editorial content un- 
influenced by commercial considerations 
Its rates are moderate. 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING makes available 
to the advertiser not only the largest 
circulation, but also the lowest cost per 
page per thousand professional readers. 


exceptionally 


\MERICAN INSTITUTE OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS. . 





ADVERTISING RATES 


Rates effective July 1, 1941. (Card No. 9.) 

Agency commission none; cash discount 2%-— 

10 days (on general advertising only). 
General Advertising—Per insertion 


1 ti 6 ti. 12 ti. 
1 page $175.00 $165.00 $150.00 

2/3 page 135.00 125.00 115.00 
1/2 page 95.00 88.00 80.00 
1/3 page 70.00 63.00 57.00 
1/4 page 55.00 50.00 $5.00 
1/6 page $5.00 410.00 35.00 
1/8 page 35.00 30.00 25.00 
Minimum space 1/8 page 

Special Positions. Rates on request 

Colors 
Red, per page, extra...... 35.00 
Other colors, per page, extra 70.00 


Inserts 
Inserts, furnished by advertiser, regular space 
rates apply. Inserts, printed by publisher, add 
paper and printing cost. 
Bleed Pages 
Bleed borders, per page, extra 20% 
Contract and Copy Requirements 
Advertising subject to approval 
Mechanical Requirements 


Width Depth Width Depth 
1 page 7 in 10 in se6 

2/3 page 4-5/8 10 in ‘ 
1/2 page... 7 4-7/8 3-3/8 10 
1/3 page 4-5/8 4-7/8 2-1/4 10 
1/4 page 7 2-3/8 3-3/8 4-7/8 
1/6 page. 2-1/4 4-7/8 
1/8 page 3-3/8 2-3/8 


Page is 2 columns, each column 
wide, or 3 columns, each column 2 
wide 
Halftones 120 screen. Composition—no charge. 
Cuts made by publisher charged at cost 

Issuance and Closing Dates 
Published monthly; issued 5th of publication 
month Last forms close 24th of preceding 
month 

CIRCULATION—Sworn 6-30-41 

Established 1884. Single copy 1.50; per year 12.00 
Total net paid (6 months average) 21,959 

(Association subscriptions 21,057) 


-8/8 inches 
1/4 inches 


Advertisers and advertising agencies.... 124 
All other unpaid distribution......... ° 79 
Total distribution (6 months average). ..22,862 
TERRITORIAL DISTRIBUTION 
Based on net paid of October issue......21,841 
New England 1,772 West So. Central 982 
Middle Atlantic. 7,202 Mountain ..... 539 
South Atlantic.. 1,753 Pacific 2,010 
East No. Central 3,762 U. 8. Possessions 134 
East So. Central 547 Canada ... ; 564 
West No. Central 1,063 Foreign 1,513 


TRADE DISTRIBUTION 

Electric utilities: engineers and executives 6,220; 
Consulting engineers 812 Industrial plants, 
mines, mills: engineer nd executives 1,947 
Electrical manufacturers: engineers and execu- 
tives 4,512: government engineers 1,021. Engi 
neering schools faculty 907: students 4,007 
Contractors, service cos., testing laboratories, 
libraries, insurance, export, and other miscel 
laneous 1,758. Connections not reported and 
unclassified 775 


MIDWEST REPRESENTATIVE 
Glenn H. Eddy, 205 W. Wacker Drive 
Chicago Franklin 4250 


33 W. 39th ST., N. Y. C. 
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telephone and Signal Corps orders. At 
the start of 1941 record-breaking ap- 
propriations of over $500,000,000 were 
scheduled by the telephone companies 
themselves. However, with new air 
fields, army camps, and other govern- 
ment projects announced almost daily, 
the 1941 appropriations were upped to 
an all-time high of around $575,000,000. 


Both independent and Bell companies 
are making extensive improvements in 
the burying of cable projected for 
future years that they might be better 
protected for defense if war comes. 
This will be continued for the next two 
years. 


A priority rating of A-10 has been 
granted operating telephone companies 
for maintenance and repair materials 
with indications of a similar rating to 
be granted on replacement by new ma- 
terials, such as new switchboards, etc. 
The priority must be obtained by the 
telephone company itself, according to 
present rulings. This will probably re- 
sult in much larger orders than could 
have been expected from the B-7 rating 
formerly held. 


The change to dial systems continues 
apace for the smaller companies and 
especially the small outlying exchanges 
where it is possible to place unattended 
equipment 
tral office. 
pendent 


to be serviced by one cen- 
Approximately 6,500 inde- 
telephone companies operate 
about 12,000 exchanges throughout the 
country and financial reports show 
them in sound shape despite additional 


taxes. 


Associations 


Edison Electric Institute, 420 Lexing 


ton Ave., New York. 
National Electrical Contractors’ As- 
sociation, 420 Lexington Ave., New 


York. 
National 
Association, 
York. 
National Electrical 
sociation, 165 Broadway, New 


Manufacturers’ 
14th St., New 


Electrical 
155 East 
Wholesalers’ As 
York. 

Asso- 
Chicago. 


U. §S 
ciation, 616 So 


Independent Telephone 


Michigan Ave., 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be had 
direct from the publishers, or through INDUS- 
TRIAL MARKETING. 


1941 Demand for Electrical Equipment. 
Electrical West 


ing the amount of money to be 
in 1941 in Western 
electrical plants, the needs for genera- 
other in- 
oppor- 


A release by show 
spent 
eleven states on 
and 
market 


tion and transmission, 


formation on electrical 


tunities in the West 
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The 

A release by Electrical Contracting 
including a number of sheets devoted 
to a breakdown of the electrical con- 
tracting industry, by size of business, 
types of work done, who buys electrical 
equipment and services in industrial 
plants, and how motor service shops 
function. 


Electrical Contracting Industry. 


The Big Electrical Market. 

These file sheets issued by Electrical 
World present data to give an idea of 
the market for electrical and other 
goods represented by the electric light 
and power industry. Major products 
bought are listed and capital expendi 
tures for new construction in the indus- 
try are given by subdivisions. 


Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1941.| 


Wacker 
Chicago 


Chicago Electrical News, 20 N 
Drive Chicago Published by 
Electrical News, In Est 1937 Sub- 
scription, $1 Trim size, §$%x11% Type 
page, 7x10 Published first Forms close 
22nd preceding mo Agency discount, 
15-2 N. I. A. A. report on request Cir- 
culation (Swern), 4,005, Radio and ap- 
pliance dealers, 37%: electrical mainte- 
engineers in ind. plants and com- 
bldgs., 30° electrical contrac- 
tors, 14° mis« 19% Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page le 
] $120.00 $ 95.00 $ 
h 100.00 80.00 


nance 
mercial 


Page 
50.00 
$5.00 
0.00 


bleed, 


1? 90.00 
Standard color, $25; $10 
Electrical Buyers’ Reference, 330 W. 42nd 
St New York Published annually in 
December by McGraw-Hill Pub. Co. Clos- 
ing date Type page, 7x10 Trim 
Size s Agency discounts -2 
Total distribution (Publisher's State- 
ment), 31,000. Electrical utilities (central 
stations, railroads and mines), bo 4 
trical contractors, 32° electrical 
salers, 5° industrials (key men 
title), 32° electrical mfrs 
engineers), 6° mis., 4° Rates 
page $375: 2 pages, 
pages, $241.50 per 
1 


~ elec 
whole- 
regard- 
less of (de 
signing 
Catalog 
$287.50 per page: 4 
page 9 pages, $210 per page 2 pages 
$201 per page: 15 pages, $194 per 
24 pages, $178.50 per page; 32 pages, 
per paAke 
Color rates on 
Fo tdditional 


pages 6 


section, 1 


page, 
$169 


request 


page 159 and 


and 7 
Electrical Contracting, 330 W i2nd St... 
New York Published by McGraw-Hill 
Pub. Co Est 1901 Subscription $2 
Trin size S& x11% Type page 7x10 
Published 5tl For close 20th Agency 
15 Member A.B.P. N.LA.A 
request. Circulation (ABC), 
19,120. Electrical con 


and employes, 57%: in- 


data Ree 


nsert betwee 


ms 
liscounts 

Statement or 
5.819; (gross) 
tractors dealers 


dustria 21 utilities, 4° inspectors 
irchitects and blde contractors, 6%; 
wholesalers and Salesmen. 6° others, 
ti Gross rates Less than 2 pages 
$321 2 pages $301 i pages S9R5: 6 
pages $270 Ss pages $260 pages 
$239 

Fo additional data see pade 155 and 
inse between pages 6 and 7 
Electrical Dealer, 360 N. Michigwan Ave 
Chicago Published by Electrical Publi- 
cations, Ine Est 1928 Free (Con- 
trolled.) Trim size, S4%x11%. Type page, 
7x10 Published 5th Forms close 20th 
Discounts, 15-2 Circulation (CCA), De« 
1940, 2O2113 (gross), 30,107. Electrical 
stores, 22% other dealers, 66%: whole- 
salers, 9° mfrs., 3% Member N. B > 
\ Rates 1 page, $396: 6 pages, $378: 12 
pages, $360; 24 pages, $335 


Engineering, 33) W 39th St 


Electrical 
N Published by American In- 


ew York 


stitute of Electrical Engineers. Est. 1884 
Subscription $12 Trin size S4,x11% 
Type page 7x10 Published 5th Forms 

ose 25tl Agency discounts, 0-2. Circu 


ition (Swern), net paid, 21,138; (gross), 


101. Electric ultilities, 28 elec. mfe 
cos 1 engineering colleges, 13% in- 
dustrial companies, 9% govt engineers 

consulting engineers { others 
" Rates 
Time 1 Page 1 Page .. Page % Page 
| $175.00 $ 95.00 ¢ 70.00 $ 50.00 
in 165.00 Sk OO 632.00 50.00 
150.00 80.00 7.00 $5.00 
Standard color $3 bleed _v 

For additional data see page 157 
Electrical Equipment News, 60 E. 42nd 
St.. New York. Published by Sutton Pub 
Co Est. 1941 Type unit, 34x44. Pub 
lished 5th Forms close 25th preceding 
Agency discount, 15-0 New publication 


Publisher guarantees 30,000 controll. 


circulation Rates 
1 Time 6 Times 12 Times 
1/9 unit $ 95.00 $ 85.00 $ 82.00 
2/9 unit 190.00 164.00 160.00 


Electrical Manufacturing. 1250 Sixth Av« 
New York Published by Gage Pub. Ce 
Est. 1928 Subscription, $3 Trim size 
8% x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 10-' 

A. A. statement on request. Circu 


lation (CCA), 9.906; (cross), 10,941, Ele: 


trical mfrs, 86%; equipment rebuilder 
14%. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $240.00 $132.00 $ 72.0 

3 204.00 120.00 66.0 

6 194.00 102.00 60.00 

12 185.00 97.00 51.00 


$50; bleed, $30 


330 W. 42n¢ 


Standard color, 


Electrical Merchandising, 


St New York Published by McGraw 
Hill Pub. Co., In¢ Est. 1907. Subscriy 
tion, $1. Trim size, 10% x13%. Type pag: 
9x12 Published 15th Forms close Ist 
Agency discounts, 15-2 N.LA.A. state 
ment on request Member A. B. P. Cir 
culation (ABC), 23,965; (gross), 30,081 
Electric light and power and other re 
tailers, 76%: wholesalers, 10%; mfrs 
9%: others, 5° Rates based on tota 
space used within one year—Less thar 
3 pages, $520; 3 pages, $510; 6 pages 
$500; 9 pages, $484; 12 pages, $459. 
Standard color, $85; bleed, $65 
Electrical South, 1020 Grant Blidg At 
lanta, Ga Published by W. R. C. Smit! 
Pub. Co. Est. 1921. Subscription, $1. Trim 
size, 8%x115% Type page, 7x10 Pul 
lished 10th. Forms close 20th preceding 
Agency discounts, 13-3. N. I. A. A. state 


ment on request Member A. B. P. Cir 
culation (ABC), 7,061; (gross), 8,006, 
Electric light and power companies, 22° 


contractors and dealers, 54%; jobber 
and their salesmen, 8%: engineers and 
architects, 14%; others, 2% Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Pag 
1 $150.00 $ 85.00 $ 50.01 
3 140.00 80.00 45.0( 
6 135.00 75.00 40.01 
12 120.00 65.00 35.0 
Standard color, $30: bleed, $20 
For additional data see page 
Electrical West, 68 Post St.. San Fra! 
cisco, Cal. Published by McGraw-Hill C 


of Cal. Est. 1887. Subscription, $2. Tri: 
size, 8% x115% Type page, 7x10 Pul 
lished 5th. Forms close 25th of preceding 
month Cash discount, 2° Member 


B. P N. IL. A. A. statement on request 
Circulation (ABC), 6,260; (gross), 6,971 
Electric light and power companies, 68° 


elec. engineers, 3%: contractors, dealer 

and jobbers, 12%; manufacturers ar 

agents, 9° others, &* Rates 

Times 1 Page %, Page 1 Pag 
1 $150.00 $100.00 $ 50.0 
4 127.50 95.00 50.0 
6 125.00 85.00 47.5 
12 120.00 82.00 42.5 

Standard color, $25; bleed, $25 


Electrical Wholesaling. 


(See WHOLESALER’S SALESMAN.) 
Electrical World, 330 W. 42nd St Ne 
York Published by McGraw-Hill FP" 
Co., Ine Est 1874. Subscription 
Trim size, 8% x11% Type page, 7x! 
Published Saturday Bi-weekly regu 
editions—news issues alternate weel 


Forms clese 10 days preceding Ca 
discount, 29% N.LA.A statement 
request Member A. B. P Circulati 
(ABC), 17,0098; (gross), 18,391 Electr 
light and power companies, 57%: spe 
and consulting engineers, 12%; electri 
mfg. executives and engineers, 19%; « 
leges, ‘ others 10% Rates—L« 
than 4 pages $255: 4 pages, $239 
pages $224: 9 pages $219: 13 page 
$214: 18 pages, $209; 26 pages, $204 
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A Year-round service, 





WHAT is it? 

The Electrical Buyers Reference is, as 
the name indicates, a reference book for 
those who specify and buy electrical and 
allied products. It is sturdily bound, for 
hard usage, with a distinctive orange and 
blue cover. Each issue runs over 550 
pages which comprise the 4 separate sec- 
tions listed on the front cover: 


1 Manufacturers’ catalogs—A series of 
catalogs, usually in condensed form 
(“Briefalogs,” we call them). These 
range from over 50 to less than one 
page—depending upon the needs of 
each manufacturer. There were 325 
pages of Briefalogs in the 1941 edition, 
representing 238 companies. 


Q Directory of Manufacturers — With 
company names, addresses, and trade 
names, arranged by product. Extensive 
cross-references permit quick finding 
of the electrical and allied products 
made by over 35000 manufacturers. 
Bold-face listings throughout indicate 
the pages upon which the product data 
(Briefalogs) of manufacturers is given. 


3 Index to Directory Classifications—A 
complete alphabetical list of all classi- 
fications covered in the Classified Di- 
rectory Section, cross-indexed from 
every commonly used name, including 
adjective references. Facilitates find- 
ing of products, regardless of how ref- 
erence is made. 


4 Alphabetical Index of Trade and Com- 
pany Names—Complete with ad- 
dresses. A buyer starting out with 
only a trade name quickly gets the 
buying data he needs. 


Throughout the year these listings are 
checked by questionnaire mailings, calls, 
and inquiries of every sort, to assure up- 
to-the-minute listings for each new edition. 


WHO uses it? 


Every year in December, over 30,000 
copies of Electrical Buyers Reference are 
sent to the men responsible for specify- 
ing and buying in large industrial plants, 
ectric utilities, electrical contracting and 
vholesaling establishments, railroads and 
nines and consulting engineering organiza- 

ms. An editorial staff is employed to 

eck each recipient carefully to be sure 
it each issue gets to the man behind the 
rchasing order—the one who specifies 
brand name to be used—thus assuring 
iximum return to manufacturers who 
ve included catalog material for their 
ducts. 


WHAT is it used for? 


Electrical Buyers Reference was de- 
ned with one specific purpose in mind: 
serve as a buying aid. Whether the 
rmation given is sufficient to place the 
ler or if it supplies only a branch office 
lress to which an inquiry is addressed, 

net result is greater recognition and 


ELECTRICAL BUYERS REFERENCE 


with one volume at one low cost 


gee 


— 


more business for the manufacturer 
concerned. 


Why is EBR referred to? 


Let’s put it this way: the average 
woman goes into a shoe store perhaps 
three or four times a year; yet she may 
patronize a department store once a week 
(obviously because of the variety of goods 
it contains). Electrical Buyers Reference 
is a “department store” of electrical prod- 
ucts; as such, it gets a hundred times the 
“trafic’’ of any individual manufacturer's 
catalog. And in addition it contains thou- 
sands of listings of manufacturers and 
products, obtainable nowhere else in one 
handy volume. 


How is EBR promoted? 
We're not content with just sending the 
Electrical Buyers Reference out every 
year. Month to month all year around, 
there is a continuous barrage of promo- 
tion, reminding the recipients of the 
wealth of information that the reference 














SUMMING UP 


Here's what the Electrical Buyers Ref- 
erence offers every manufacturer of 
electrical and allied products: 


1 Economical and effective distribu- 
tion of your product data to 30,000 
men who specify, requisition and buy 
electrical products. 


Qa list that is right—key men in 
important companies, without waste. 


3 Assurance that these key men will 
always have data on your products 
available—because they will keep and 


use EBR. 


4 Whenever EBR is being used, buy- 
ing or specifying data is being sought 
—and your data is Jonny-on-the-spot! 
Year-’Round Contact With Your 
Prospects Through One Volume 
AT ONE LOW COST! 











contains and urging them to use it on 
every occasion. If any one manufacturer 
did a comparable job promoting his indi- 
vidual catalog the cost would exceed 
$20,000 yearly! 


How can EBR be of Greatest 
service to manufacturers... 


There is only one way to fully profit 
from the huge distribution and use of 
EBR. And that’s to include a “Briefalog”’ 
of your products in the Manufacturers’ 
Catalog Section. 


What is a Briefalog? It’s a boiled-down 
version of your present catalog with con- 
densed descriptions and specifications on 
all products saleable in the field covered 

plus branch office, distributor, and ware- 
house addresses for quick follow-through. 


How is a Briefalog prepared? Cet to- 
gether your sales literature, catalogs, etc. 
—and dump them in our lap. We're in 
the business of preparing Briefalogs on 
electrical and allied products. Our copy 
department will make up a suggestion and 
submit it without charge or obligation. 


How about Preprints (or Reprints)? We 
will give you preprints or reprints of your 
Briefalog at rockbottom cost. You pay 
only the cost of printing and paper—there 
is no charge for composition. 

Why can’t the manufacturer do his own 
Briefalog job, and distribute it? He can! 
There’s no copyright on Briefalogs. But 
the effectiveness of such a job must be 
measured in terms of three vital elements: 

The Briefalog must be sent to the right 
list—And McGraw-Hill’s facilities in this 
regard are second to none. 

The Briefalog must be in such a form 
that it will be retained—And the average 
4, 8, or 12 page job, being little more than 
a pamphlet, is far less likely to be kept 
and used than the big EBR, which ob- 
viously is far more valuable and is kept 
near at hand 

The Briefalog must be used—And those 
who do hold onto a manufacturer’s indi- 
vidual Briefalog are likely to forget that 
they have it . . . even if they do remem- 
ber it, ten to one it’s buried in a heap of 
miscellaneous literature. Contrast this 
with the ease of making an EBR refer- 
ence to your Briefalog--quick as the flip 
of a page! 


* 
ELECTRICAL 
BUYERS REFERENCE 


McGRAW -HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


The looking-up place for active electrical 
men... The cataloging place for lead- 
ing electrical manufacturers. 


See also advertisement of the McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., in the front index section 
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Electronic Industries 


(See also Electrical: Radios, Phonographs and Musical Instruments) 





T srovcu 1939 and the first nine 
months of 1940 the electronic indus- 
try enjoyed a steady gain in production 
and sales. Not only the general favor- 
able business conditions, but also the 
importance of this industry in the na- 
tional defense program, contributed to 
this surge of business. 

The importance of the electronic in- 
dustry in the Government’s program 
for immediate adequate national secur- 
ity can searcely be overestimated with 
every phase of modern warfare de- 
manding the greatest advancements in 
communication, ordnance electrical 
systems, sound, industrial control and 
the many other ways in which the elec- 
tronic tube finds a vital job. 

As classified by Electronics, the in- 
dustry is that horizontal group of more 
than 20 industries devoted to radio, 
communication, and the industrial ap- 
plications of electron tubes. There are 
approximately 10,000 establishments 
responsible for the design, manufac- 
ture, purchase and sale of some billion 
dollars’ worth of equipment annually 
which can be considered dependent upon 
the application of the electron tube. 
This includes all manufacturers in the 
radio industry, the sound picture and 
public address business, communica- 
tion by wireless and wire, broadcasting, 
facsimile reproduction, television, and 


a horizontal group of electrical and in- 
dustrial organizations. 


Electronic equipment has 
an important place in industrial, gov- 
ernment and university laboratories. It 
is used for routing measurements and 
for fundamental research. 
of the market has already pointed the 
way to many applications in 
Uses for amplifiers, oscillators 
practically em- 


fields. 


and photocells, now 
ployed in many control processes, were 
developed in research laboratories, and 
the work is going on with increasing 


value to industry as a whole. 


Equipment, supplies and 
sold by the electronics industry include, 


among others, the following items: 


Acoustic materials 
Alloys 

Amplifiers 
Antenna towers 
Attenuators 
Batteries 

s00ks, technical, 
electronic and allied 
Chokes 

Cabinet materials 
Cells, photo-electric 
Chemicals 
Compounds 
Controls, tone 
Controls, volume 
Condensers 

Dials 

Dises, recording 
Drives, condenser 
Escutcheons 
Fastenings 

Filters 

Finders, direction 
Fuses 


Applications of the Electron Tube 


Generators, signal 
Glass 
Inductors 
Insulation 
Magnetic material 
Measuring instru- 
ments, electrical 
Metals, base 
Meters 
Microphones 
Motors and gen- 
erators 
Motors, recording 
Motors, selector- 
actuating 
Needles, cutting and 
playback 
Oscillographs 
Plastics 
Pickups, record 
Public address 
equipment 
Relays 
Resistors 


assumed 


This phase 


yarious 


materials 


Transformers, radio 
Tubes 


Sheet metal parts 
Shields, tube 


Sockets Varnishes 
Speakers Vibrators 
Strips, mounting Waxes 
Stroboscopes Wire, copper 
Suppressors Wire, insulated 
Switches Wire, steel 


Test apparatus 

Major markets for these items are 
the manufacturers of radios and sound 
equipment for theatres, auditoriums 
and studios; manufacture and operation 
of wire and radio communications; in- 
dustrial and power plants; research and 
testing laboratories, fabricating and 
processing industries, in addition to 
the major fields of radio and broad- 
casting. 

Still the most important branch of 
the electronics industry is radio and its 
cousin, broadcasting. The progress of 
these two industries has rested almost 
entirely upon activities within the elec- 
tronic industry, which produces the 
tubes and other equipment and supplies 
necessary to the manufacture of radio 
transmitting and receiving apparatus. 

The radio set manufacturing industry 
in 1939 manufactured 10,538,000 re- 
ceiving sets, an increase of more than 
30 per cent over 1938. Retail value 
was estimated at $335,000,000. In unit 
sales 1939 was the largest in the his- 
tory of radio. In retail value the year 
was fourth. Around this main function 
of set manufacture there are the allied 
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lines of accessories, tubes and parts. 
Ninety millon radio receiving tubes 
were made in 1939. To service the 28,- 
700,000 radio homes in the United 
States, more than $5,000,000 worth of 
replacement parts were manufactured 
and sold (not including tubes), and 
radio servicemen purchased $1,700,000 
worth of radio test equipment. 

The purchase and use of electrical 
phonographs continued upward, with 
more than 50,000,000 records being sold 
in 1939. The potential market for rec- 
ords was increased through the sale of 
350,000 combination radio-phonographs 
and an unknown but considerable vol- 
ume of record players. Estimates for 
1940 indicate another increase in sale 
of records to nearly 75,000,000. 

The sound business, now gradually 
becoming an_ established individual 
branch of the industry rather than a 
sideline, enjoyed a 1939 volume of busi- 
ness valued at $6,200,000. The use of 
sound systems continued to increase as 
more schools and universities, baseball 
parks and sport areas, night clubs, pub- 
lic halls and churches installed sys- 
tems. However, still the largest in 
volume of sale are complete portable 
systems, most of which are absorbed by 
radio servicemen and sound operators 
for rental use. The use of intercom- 
municating systems for factory, office 
and school use also increased, with a 
1939 figure of $700,000 as compared to 
$625,000 in 1938. 

The radio broadcasting industry went 
through two revolutionary periods in 
1939 and 1940. These were the intro- 
duction of regularly scheduled tele- 
vision programs in the spring of 1939, 
and the re-allocation of ultra high fre- 
quency bands to permit the operation 
of frequency modulation transmitters 


on a commercial basis (spring, 1940, 
for January, 1941, operation). 
A major development in the indus- 


try in 1940 was the practical advent of 
frequency modulation. Experimental 
stations were operating throughout the 
metropolitan centers of the country dur- 
ing the summer and fall of 1940 as 
the broadcasters tested equipment, an- 
tennas, etc. 

Great activity in both the design and 
building of new transmitting facilities 
and in the design and merchandising 
of FM-equipped receivers is expected 


in 1941. 
One of the most rapid expansions 
of the use of the electron tubes is in 











industry: For control and conversion of 
power; the control of chemical, mechan- 
ical and electrical processes; the control 
of traffic, matching of color; protection 
of property; counting, sorting and tele- 
metering; opening and shutting of 
doors; accurate automatic registry in 
paper rolling and in printing; positive 
safety controls of machinery; automa- 
tic handling of systems of lighting, and 
others. 

The importance of the electron tube 
and its related equipment in the indus- 
trial field soared in 1939 and 1940 as 
almost every phase of industrial pro- 
duction rose to new heights. In indus- 
trial design, engineering and produc- 
tion, the use of electronic controls and 
instruments has made _ tremendous 
gains—yet has hit only part of the po- 
tential market. As industry expands 
its production schedules in 1940-41, elec- 
tronic devices are expected to be more 
in demand than ever before. 

Already, the electron tube and the 
precision devices and instruments it 
operates are already of great impor- 
tance in the following industries: 

Metal: Mining, refining, foundries, 
machinery, including electrical machin- 
ery, appliances and therapeutic equip- 
ment. 

Processing: Chemical mining and re- 
fining, oil and food processing, cloth, 


glass and paper products, building 
materials. 
Power: Public utilities, gas, electric, 


water-power. 

Transportation: Automotive, railroad, 
aircraft, steamship. 

The electrical instrument field, an 
important electronic industry, has been 
taxed to capacity during 1939 and 1940. 
The demands of increased domestic pro- 
duction, foreign orders, and the needs 
of the government have kept these 
manufacturers at full production. 






A study conducted by a sub-commit- 
tee of the Science Committee of the Na- 
tional Resources Board under the direc- 
tion of William Field Ogburn of the 
University of Chicago envisaged that 
the major advances in electronics would 
be concentrated in these industries: 
Television, facsimile transmission, and 
photo-electric cells. 

Other fronts may include: 

Steep flight airplanes—Craft able 
to take off from small areas such as 
flat roofs in the heart of cities. Na- 
turally, the control of such take off and 
landing, as well as the plane’s flight, 
will be controlled by the electron tube. 


Tray agriculture—The technique of 
growing plants in tanks of water con- 
taining nutrient chemicals. In this 
technique the electron tube takes the 
place of sunlight and will very probably 
be used in the control of the adminis- 
tration of chemicals. 

Radiotelephone reception and trans- 
mission of commercial communications 
in the public services is a developing 
industry in the United States today. 
The 1937 Census of electrical indus- 
tries reports that at the end of 1937 
there were 27 companies or systems, 
with 132 radiotelephone stations. There 
were 147,596 completed revenue calls 
made during 1937, with operating rev- 
enues amounting to $1,212,073. 

There were 98 companies or systems 
with 1,154 stations in the United States 
at the end of 1937. The number of 
messages aggregated 8,042,535, with 
operating revenues of $9,515,327. 


Associations 
Institute of Radio Engineers, 330 W. 
42nd St., New York. 


Radio Manufacturers’ Association, 
1317 “F” St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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Engineering Construction 


(See also Building: Municipalities and Counties) 





Engineering construction awards for 
the first half of 1941, $2,841,403,000, 
were the highest half-yearly volume on 
record, 9 per cent greater than in the 
last half of 1940, the previous all-time 
high, and 104 per cent above the total 
for the first half of last year, as re- 
ported by Engineering News-Record. 

Public awards, also the highest in 
history, were 133 per cent above the 
corresponding six-month period of 1940. 
Private construction was 52 per cent 
above 1940, and the highest reported for 
any first half since 1930. State and 
municipal construction, $679,032,000, 
was 2 per cent below last year, but fed- 
eral awards, $1,427,953,000, were at a 
new record level, and 564 per cent over 
a year ago. 

Values of awards for the opening six- 
month periods in 1940 and 1941, were: 


1940 1941 
(Thousands) 
Total $1,589,616 $2,841,403 
Privat« 184,244 734,418 
Public 905,372 2,106,985 
State and Municipal 689,941 679,032 
Federal . : 215,431 1,427,953 


Public building awards, $1,163,928,- 
000, accounted for 41 per cent of 1941 
six-month volume. They were 561 per 
cent above a year ago, and at the high- 
est peak ever reported. Industrial 
buildings were up 36 per cent compared 
with 1940, and commercial building and 
large-scale private housing was 52 per 
cent higher. These three classes of 
building construction were responsible 
for $1,766,387,000, about five-eighths of 
the first-half award volume. 

Sewerage awards were 17 per cent 
above 1940; bridge construction, both 
public and private, was 12 per cent 
higher. Unclassified construction (air- 
ports, airbases, shipways, shipyards, 
ete.), was 216 per cent above the 1940 
ypening six-month volume. The award 
totals in each class of work for the first 
alf of 1941, were: 


First half 
Class 1841 Per cent 
f Work (O00) Gain 
rworks $ 38,171 } 
rage 92,473 17 
dges 66,324 12 
lustrial bldgs O83, 957 36 
mmercial bides 298,002 5y4 
iblic buildings 1,163,928 61 
rthwork, drainage 101,102 19 
ets and roads (02.799 17 
issified 014,147 216 


All six of the geographical sections 
the nation reported substantial gains 
er 1940. The greatest increase, 136 
r cent, was in New England, followed 
the Far West with a 125 per cent 
in; South, 122 per cent; Middle West, 
t per cent; West of Mississippi, 86 
cent; Middle Atlantic, 83 per cent. 
lues of awards in each of the sec- 
ns were: 


First First 
Half Halt 
Region 1940 1941 


(Thousands) 
87 $164,385 
- 647.070 


England $ 69.7 
idle Atlantic 353.8 
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Engineering News-Record 








South 275,818 
Middle West ‘ 250 81S 
West of Mississippi . 278,707 
Far West 160,629 


New capital for construction pur- 
poses for the first half of 1941 totaled 
$3,350,544,000, a 430 per cent increase 
over 1940 and the highest new financing 
total on record. The new construction 
financing total was made up of $138,- 
202,000 in corporate security issues; 
$254,232,000 in state and municipal 
bond sales; $30,399,000 in USHA loans; 
$2,719,000 in RFC loans for public im- 
provements; $33,155,000 in RFC loans 
for industrial plant expansion; $500,000 
in REA loans for rural electrification; 
$2,891,337,000 in federal appropriations 
for construction. 

Engineering construction in the 
United States in 1940 reached $3,987,- 
243,000, the Far West accounting for 
$493,348,000. The comparable 1939 fig- 
ures were $3,002,856,000 and $310,- 
181,000. Canada’s 1940 total was $252,- 
619,000, more than double the 1939 
figure of $113,056,000. 

Engineering News-Record reported 
165 contractors in the “other than build- 
ing field,”’ each handling more than 
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$1,000,000 in 1940; 213 in the $500,000- 
$1,000,000 class; 1,160 handling from 
$100,000 to $500,000. 

In the building field, 310 contractors 
were in the “over million” bracket; 178 
in the $500,000-$1,000,000 class, and 711 
handled work valued at between 
$100,000 and $500,000. In the building 
field a total of 1,199 contractors handled 
2,737 projects; in other than building, 
1538 handled 4,636. The aggregate 
was 2,737 contractors handling 7,203 
projects. There are about 2,500 others 
handling work valued at less than 
$100,000. 

The number of projects built by 
owner or “separate contracts” was 3,- 
532,878 being in the building field and 
2,654 non-building. 

The number of persons engaged in 
engineering construction is estimated to 
be 100,000, including civil engineers, 
surveyors, draftsmen and contractors, 
but excluding artisans. Civil engineers 
alone number 30,000, with an additional 
45,000 engaged in surveying and draft- 
ing. 

Industrial building in 1940 was divided 


as follows by industries: 
165 
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Value 
No (000) 
Railroad 4 $ 1,827 
\utomotive 9,077 
Public utilitie 107 121,155 
Process industries 1O0 123,165 
Food industries 52 28,292 
Metal refining and rolling 9 66,390 
Auto factories 0 2,000 
Aircraft 107 :7.656 
Foundries Th 2 O50 
Machinery and parts ’ 18.446 
Textiles, except rayor ’ 1,951 
Wood industric 2 Su0 
(jenera factories l 19 065 
Refrigeration and cold stor 
ge 10 N 
2,227 $594,064 


A survey based on figures of the 
membership of the Associated General 
Contractors of America shows that 73.5 
per cent of the membership engages in 
building work; 34 per cent engage in 
building as well as in one or more of 
the other classification—highway, 
heavy, or railroad. It shows that 47.5 
per cent engages in highway work; 
while 24 per cent take highway jobs as 
well as one or more of the other classi- 
fications. Of the remaining two types 
of work, 67 per cent of those doing 
work classified as heavy, and 75 per 
cent of those doing work classified as 
railroad, are highway contractors. 

The field of engineering construction 
covers a wide variety of projects such 
as roads and streets, water works and 
sewers, sewage and garbage disposal, 
bridges and buildings, irrigation, flood 
control, land reclamation and drainage, 
waterway and harbor improvements, 
excavation and dredging, industrial and 
office buildings, tunnels, dams, railway 
roadbed and structures, and port fa- 
cilities. Labor costs usually amount to 
25 to 50 per cent of the total. 


Trends 

Engineering News-Recora reports the 
following trends: 

Bridges: Research was not particu- 
larly active during 1940, but specifi- 
development made _ important 
progress. Most notable was a revision 
of the bridge welding specifications of 
the American Welding Society. Butt- 
welded tension splices are approved as 
Impact 
Also approved are plug 
procedures are 


cation 


superior in service to cover- 
plated splices. 
and shot welds, and 
listed to eliminate the dangers arising 
from too rapid cooling and the use of 
thick material in rigid connections. The 
new bridge specifications of the Ameri- 
can Association of State Highway Offi- 
cials were also practically completed 
during the year, and will be published 
soon. New material will cover continu- 
ous structures, rigid frames, pile-driv- 
ing and pile loading 

Waterworks: The 
water in transit continues to be a majo 
interest of those engaged directly with 
irrigation operations. In addition to 
conservation of the original supply, 
such efforts tend to effect a reduction 
oft maintenance costs. 

The use of concrete lining in irriga- 
tion canals, which has been expanding 
during recent years, continued during 
1940 both for new canals and in old 
ditch systems. Methods of putting in 
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conservation of 


concrete lining have become standard- 
ized as to field procedure with the use 
of traveling equipment for fine grad- 
ing, trimming and placing. A modern 
development has been the use of rub- 
ber waterstops in concrete slags on 
large structures to provide for settle- 
ment and to insure watertightness in 
case of minor movement of the lining 
section. 

The lining of canals for conservation 
and reduction in maintenance also has 
included extensive use of pneumatically 
placed concrete, particularly in the re- 
conditioning of older ditches where 
banks are fairly well stabilized and a 
relatively thin lining is sufficient. A 
quite recent development has been some 
experiments with soil-cement as a lin- 
ing material. 

Extensive field experiments conducted 
jointly by the Bureau of Reclamation 
and the Asphalt Institute involve the 
study of asphaltic concrete as a lining 
material for irrigation ditches. 

Research: A result of applied re- 
search in steel structures noted in 1940 
is the increased use of rigid frames, 
ascribed to better appearance and lower 
over-all cost (as compared to ordinary 
truss construction) for hangars, 
armories, auditoriums, etc. Another 
structural steel item in applied research 
is the omission of paint from contact 
surfaces in riveted connections. With- 
out paint the bond is 5 to 15 per cent 
stronger than when paint is used. 

Building: The defense program may 
give the prefabricated house the lift in 
popularity that it has needed. As a 
trial, a government-owned 650-unit de- 
fense worker project, Indian Head, Md., 
has been proposed to be made up of 
about a dozen different types of com- 
mercial prefabricated houses. 

It seems certain that requirements 
for bomb resistance will be another new 
problem for the building engineer to 
meet. Little information on the forces 
involved, on the experiences of Europe, 
or on the possibilities of our needing 
such protection, is available, but some 
owners have already placed bomb re- 
sistance on a par with wind resistance 
among the things that they want. En- 
gineers will thus have to develop de- 
signs that are rational both economi- 
cally and structurally. Many special 
problems are inherent in a continuation 
of the high-pressure job of creating 
new defense factories and housing ac- 
commodations. 


The Highway Field 


The highway field, embracing the de- 
sign, construction and maintenance of 
highways, bridges, streets and grade 
separations, airport grading and sur- 
facing, is divided into six divisions 
Federal, State, County and Municipal 
highway departments, airports, and 
highway contractors. 

The factors that distinguish the high- 
way field are its economic stability (its 
funds are not dependent on private in- 
vestment); its large purchases of equip- 
ment and materials; its large invest- 





ment in plant inventory per $1,000 of 
construction volume, and the high ratio 
of equipment maintenance expenditures 
to construction outlay. 

The funds for highway work come 
from fuel tax, sale of bonds and notes, 
local funds, Federal appropriation and 
miscellaneous sources. The Public 
Roads Administration reported that the 
average state motor fuel and motor 
vehicle tax in 1940 was $40.31 per 
vehicle. Capital outlay in 1940 in the 
highway field was approximately $2,- 
800,000,000. 

About $2,000,000,000 was directly ex- 
pended for the construction of roads 
and bridges and for maintenance. The 
airport grading and paving projects ac- 
counted for $100,000,000. 

The difference between capital outlay 
and the amount expended directly for 
construction and maintenance goes for 
right-of-way purchase, administrative 
and miscellaneous costs, interest on 
obligations, bond retirement, etc. 

A tax study (Highway Research 
Board) covering an eight-year period 
indicated that federal highway expendi- 
tures equal 32 per cent of state high- 
way expenditures; county highway ex- 
penditures equal 76 per cent of state 
highway expenditures; city street de- 
partment expenditures equal 106 pe 
cent of state highway expenditures. 

The latest available report on state 
highway expenditures by the Public 
Roads Administration, covers 1939, 
showing these expenditures: 
Roads construction 


Bridge construction 
Maintenance 


$402.414,000 
45,269,000 
206,014,000 


Total $653,697 00 
With one known factor (state high- 
Way expenditures) and applying the 
formula as indicated by the eight-year 
tax study, the following indicated ex- 
penditures by all government highway 
units for road construction, bridge con- 
struction and maintenance for 1939 are 
arrived at: 
State expenditures 
Federal (32% of State) 209,183,04¢ 


County (76% of State) 496,809,000 
Cities (106% of State) 692,890,200 


$ 653,670,000 


Total 

While activity in the highway field in 
1940 was fully as great as in 1939, it 
is evident from the greatly increased 
revenues available, and defense road re- 
quirements, that 1941 will top all pre 
vious years. A survey by Roads and 
Streets among state highway depart 
ments indicated 1941 expenditures fo: 
highway construction for 37 states of 
$375,000,000. With Federal-Aid allot 
ments and other funds, the 1941 stat 
highway program for construction and 
maintenance will run well over $650, 
000,000. 

Because of the heavy investment and 
high ratio of idle time, only the large 
building contracting concerns own thei! 
own excavating and grading equipment 
and the average building contracto 
sub-lets the grading and excavating t 
grading or highway contractors wh 
have such equipment. 

The Senate recently passed a bill au 
thorizing $250,000,000 for the construc 


$2,052,572,240 
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WHO USES 
“SWEET’S CATALOG FILE for 
ENGINEERS and CONTRACTORS” 
| la FACTURERS’ CATALOGS in 
this file are used by active consulting 
ggineering offices handling industrial and 
ngineering projects as a whole, by im- 
ortant engineering contractors and by 
Federal, State and Municipal engineers in 
harge of public works. Their interests 
nd buying influence extend into all indus- 
rial and engineering fields. They design, 
huild and are important factors in the se- 
ection of products used in building and 
equipping industrial plants of all types, 
ublic works, central 
vater supply plants and power 


stations, gas and 
plants for 
of the foregoing. 


INDIVIDUAL USERS 


Reports from 3.000 offices of engineers 
wd industrial plant officials show that 
ah Sweet’s Catalog File on the 
werage. by more than 


is used. 
seven individuals. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 
regarding INCREASED DISTRIBUTION 


Increased industrial activity, plus the 
ditional stimulus of the National defense 
rogram, has greatly increased the demand 
t Sweet’s Catalog Files from buying fac- 
rs in private industry and from Govern- 
ment engineering and procurement offices. 
‘or more extensive coverage of important 
lees and for intensive coverage of more 
dividual buying factors in large organi- 
ations. the distribution of Sweet’s Catalog 
File for 


een increased from 


Engineers and Contractors has 
1.000 to 6.000. as 


:, 
lOWS : 


msulting Engineers ............ 31% 


deral. State and Municipal Engi- 
neers. including Government Pro- 


Moment Olces ........cccecs 30% 
igineers and Contractors ........ 11% 
OS oa cada decibel wate 22% 
tsulting Engineering Staffs; In- 

dustrial, Railroad, etc. ......... 60% 


HY SWEET’S CATALOG FILES 
RE PREFERRED BY BUYERS 


NGINEERS and industrial buyers pre- 
fer \) receive manufacturers’ catalogs 
owes, rather than in individually 
‘und {+m because any of the hundreds 
‘Catal. «s in Sweet’s can be located 
wanted. Catalogs in 
Weet's int be filed in the wrong place. 


antly, whenever 


0 ENGINEERS and CONTRACTORS 


* See EES 
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being automatically 
up-to-date, prevent the use of obsolete in- 


Catalogs in Sweet's, 


formation and consequent delay and an- 
noyance. Catalogs in Sweet’s save time. 


trouble and money for all concerned. 


WHAT KIND OF CATALOG 
you should file in Sweet’s 

HE CATALOG you distribute in any of 
Catalog Files should contain 
useful buying information especially de- 
signed and organized from the view-point 
of buyers in the market served by that file. 
This information should be sufficiently 
comprehensive to enable them to determine 
the probable suitability of your products 
for their needs. 

Many manufacturers who market ex- 
tensive lines file catalogs of & to 36 pages 
But ob- 
viously, size is not the sole measure of 
For certain types 


Sweet’s 


each in one or more of the files. 


usefulness of a catalog. 
of products a two-page visual unit may 
convey adequate buying information. 
Sweet's recommends to each manufacturer 
that he select, with the assistance of Sweet's 
consultants if he so desires, the particular 
products and information about those 
products which each group of buyers needs 
(and should have) instantly accessible 
their offices at all times. Regardless of the 
amount of information which results, that 
is the information which, after editing and 
organizing, the manufacturer should file in 
Sweet's. 

Generally speaking, the information 
which manufacturers are advised to file in 





Sweet’s is that which the buyer wants be- 
fore he is ready to discuss complete details, 
in terms of a specific requirement, with the 
manufacturer’s sales representative. It is, 
in fact, the information which will enable 
the buyer to determine whether he wishes 
to invite the salesman to call. 

Members of Sweet’s consulting staff have 
had extended experience which enables 
them to give expert advice on the most ef- 
fective form of catalog presentation. This 
advisory service is available to clients of 
Sweet’s without extra charge. 

WHEN SWEET’S IS ISSUED 

WEET’S is a year ‘round service. Cata- 

log orders are being executed for hun- 
dreds of clients at all times. Once every 
twelve months, the Sweet’s files, completely 
revised and brought up to date, are issued 
to similarly revised and up-to-date lists of 
offices to replace the previous files. Sweet's 
Catalog Files for the engineering and in- 
dustrial markets are issued in the late 
Spring. The gigantic production job ne- 
cociitntns Gu: etna al plans and the 
receipt of orders well advance of the 
distribution date. 


WHERE TO SEND INQUIRIES 
regarding Sweet’s Catalog Service 


OUR INQUIRIES and instructions may 

be addressed to the home office in New 
York or to any of the branch offices listed 
below. Eighteen district managers and 
their assistants stand ready to explain de- 
tails of the service in terms of your particu- 
lar requirements and to assist you in every 
way possible. 


SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE 


Division of F. W. Dodge Corporation 


Main Office 
NEW YORK—119 West 40th Street—PEnnsylvania 6-1500 


Hancock 0700 
Cleveland 8200 
Whitehall 4400 
Parkway 2866 

Cherry 7256 


BOSTON-—31 St. James Ave 
BUFFALO—361 Delaware Ave. 
CHICAGO—Merchandise Mart 
CINCINNATI—American Bidg. 
CLEVELAND—1422 Euclid Ave 


DETROIT—607 Shelby St Cadillac 2745 
LOS ANGELES—400 E. Third St.Michigan 8918 
PHILADELPHIA—1321 Arch St Locust 4326 
PITTSBURGH—106 Sixth St Atlantic 8220 
ST. LOUIS—1410 Shell Building Central 5670 
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tion of roads urgently needed for na- 
tional defense. Funds will be available, 
under this bill, to states for improve- 
ment of strategic networks of defense 
highways on a basis of 75 per cent fed- 
eral funds and 25 per cent state funds, 
which will mean an expenditure of over 
$300,000,000, additional to regular fed- 
eral and state expenditures. 

The Hayden-Cartwright Federal Act, 
which became a law Sept. 15, 1940, pro- 
vides authorizations for the fiscal yea 
1942 (starts July 1941) and 1943, total- 
ing $327,000,000. The bill as signed 
provides the following annual amounts: 

Federal-aid system, $100,000,000; sec- 
ondary roads, $17,500,000; grade cross- 
ings, $20,000,000; forest highways, etc., 
$10,000,000; public land roads, $1,500,- 
000; national park roads, $4,000,000; 
parkways, $7,500,000; Indian 
$3,000,000. 


roads, 


President Roosevelt has appointed an 
advisory committee to John M. 
Carmody, Works Administrator, in for- 
mulating a post-war program for a na- 


assist 


tional system of inter-regional high- 
ways. Known as the National Inter- 
Regional Highway Committee, it will 


recommend a limited system of national 
highways designed for improved inter- 
regional transportation. 

may engage the 
several contractors, 
surfacing, drainage, 
bridges, Seventy-four principal 
construction built the fa- 
mous Pennsylvania Turnpike, in addi- 
tion to 14 principal equipment contrac- 


A highway 
services of 
grading, 


ete. 


project 
one ot! 


i e., 


contractors 


tors and 131 sub-contractors. 
According to the Public Roads Ad- 
ministration, there are approximately 


5,000 state construction projects in op- 
that involve $160,000,000 worth 
of machinery The number of projects 
the peak period by 
county, and municipal 
and street departments probably equals 


eration 


In operation at 
township road 
this figure 

The year 1942 promises to be a ban 
ner one in the highway industry. Amer- 
ica’s highways will be subject to more 
punishing usage than ever before. The 
first indication of attention to the road, 
street and airport phase of the defense 
program was the $83,000,000 appropria- 
tion for the grading and surfacing of 
airports and the $250,000,000 bill 
passed by the Senate to provide funds 
for defense roads. 


10,000 mechan- 


A camp for training 
ized troops needs over 50 miles of roads 
of the first order. An armored division, 
if the whole of it 100 
miles of road to get into column. The 
average class 4 airport has an area of 
paved runways and taxiways equiva- 
lent to some 50 or 75 miles of 20 ft. 
wide highway. 

The preliminary 1940 report, 
“Wholesalers, Equipment Dealers,” 


goes out, takes 


Census 


stamped the highway division as the 
major equipment market in the engi- 
neering construction field, for it indi- 


cated that 75 per cent by value of the 
total sales of construction equipment by 
dealers reporting was road equipment. 
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In no division of the engineering con- 
struction field is such a wide variety of 
equipment and machinery used. A par- 
tial classification includes power shovels, 
cranes and drag lines, scrapers, rollers, 
graders, road patrols, drilling equip- 
ment, concrete paving equipment, trac- 
tors, trucks, other hauling equipment, 
pile drivers, hoists, wire rope, derricks, 
pumping equipment, asphalt and tar 
paving equipment, light plants, crushed 
sand and gravel equipment, 
screens, snowplows, crushers, etc. 
Among the materials used are Port- 
land Cement road aggregates, asphalt, 
tar timber, calcium chloride, culverts, 
bridge steel, etc. To service this equip- 
ment wire rope, lubricating 
oils and greases, rubber hose, belting, 
drill steel and bits, welding rods, oxygen 
and acetylene gas are among the prin- 
cipal purchases. 

Contractors are not the only equip- 
ment-buying unit in the highway field. 
States, counties, towns and 
townships are also large purchasers of 
equipment. There are 
10,000 individual high- 
contracting firms, which include 
grading, bridge, airport, and 
contractors. More’ than 
8,000 engineers and officials represent 
the economic buying and specifying 
power of the highway field. Some 3,000 
lesser officials recommend as well as 
buy and specify a large volume of prod- 
ucts. About 3,000 other units with buy- 
ing power, such as townships and towns 


stone, 


gasoline, 


cities, 


materials and 
approximately 
way 
paving, 
excavating 


of importance, are also factors. 
Although there are some 3,066 coun- 
ties in the United States, than 
2,500 of them are definite buying units, 
according to Roads and Streets. In five 
states all rural roads are administered 
by the state highway departments, 
while 25 states have state and county 
organizations, six have states and town 
systems, and 12 have three systems 
state, county and township. In addi- 
tion to these rural systems, all states 
contain municipal organizations which 
have charge of urban streets, and half 
of the states have further independent, 
within 
such as commissioners’ dis- 


less 


or quasi-independent, divisions 
the county, 
tricts, and special assessment districts, 


both rural and urban. From 1931 to 
1936, inclusive, 171,932 miles of local 
roads were shifted to state control. 


Since then, additional mileage has been 
transferred. The recently released bien- 
nial report of the California Division of 
Highways inventoried 3,236 units of 
equipment 

The inventory value on June 30, 1940, 
of equipment owned by the Division of 
Highways of the California Department 


of Public Works was $5,858,431. Dur- 
ing the period covered by the report, 
$1,657,038 was spent for equipment, 
and from July 1, 1939, to June 30, 1940, 
$837,000 for repairs. The value of 


equipment per mile of highway mileage 
maintenance in 1940 was $453.33. 

A 1938 survey of truck ownership in 
the road and street field made by Roads 
and Streets brought out the following: 






No. of 
Trucks 
Cities over 50,000 (street dept.) 8,260) 
Cities between 25,000 and 50,000 
(street dept.) 2,652 
Cities between 10,000 and 25,000 
(street dept.) oes 4,754 
Towns and villages under 10,000 5,270 
County highway departments 30,814 
Townships ; paaneewenwe 6;000 
State highway departments 28,259 
Contractors ‘ 85,092 
Total ownership 171,101 


Based on 1,291 replies, the survey 
shows that the annual truck replace- 
ment market is 42,775. 

The type of service rendered by these 
trucks is indicated by the types of 
bodies they carry. A cross-section of 
626 owners of 6,320 trucks reports body 
types as follows: 


Type of Body No. Per cent 
Pick-up trucks 283 4.5 
Flat ay 8.7 
Dump 7) 
Other > 
Not listed 26 





The annual expenditure for replace- 
ment of tires in the road and street 
field is approximately $28,000,000. 


The Associated General Contractors, 
American Road Builders’ Association 
and government internal revenue offi- 


cials give the life of a light dump truck 
as two and a half years; heavier dump 
trucks 4 to 5 years. 

Total mileage of improved roads by 
types completed and under construction 


Jan. 1, 1941, was as follows: 
Mil 
Sand Clay 11,15 
Untreated 6,845 
Treated 4,30 
Gravel 113,89 
Untreated 76,729 
Treated 7.166 
Macadam 34,917 
Untreated 12,070 
Treated 22,84 
Low cost bituminous mix 82,24 
Bituminous macadam 31,69 
Portland cement concrete 96,7 
Block (includes brick) bbs 
Other types, miles 10,22 
Untreated 7,a% 
Treated 2,389 
Total improved, 426,424 miles 
Total state systems, 478,837 miles 
Total mileage all states, 2,984,754 milk 
There are 5,314 miles of three-lan: 
highways; 5,425 miles of four-lan 


highways, and 335 miles of six-lane 


highways. 


South America 

The closer relations between the 
United States and South America hav: 
resulted in a boom in road building ir 
the latter. Better roads are essential 
for defense, but they also play an im 
portant role in the development of th« 
great natural resources of the Sout! 
American republics. (See EXPORTS AND 
IMPORTS. ) 


Associations 

American Road Builders Association 
National Press Bldg., Washington 
D. C, 


American Society of Civil Engineers 
33 W. 39th St., New York. 

American State Highway Officials 
1220 National Press Bldg., Washington 
D. C. 

The Associated General Contractor 
of America, Inc., Munsey Bldg., Was! 
ington, D. C. 
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Available Market Data 
Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be had 
direct from the publishers, or through INDUS- 
TRIAL MARKETING. 


Earth Mover and Road Builder 

Markets. 

A graphically illustrated analysis of 
the various divisions of the earth mov- 
ing and road building markets; types 
of work they do; what the market rep- 
resents; who the buyers are, what they 
buy, and how to sell them. Issued by 
Earth Mover and Road Builder. 


An Analysis of a $600,000,000 Market 
and How to Reach It. 


A file folder of market facts with 


reference to public works funds to be 
spent in Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio. 
Prepared by Construction Digest. 


Construction Men Tell What They 
Want to Know About the Equipment 
They Buy and Use. 

A forty-eight page illustrated book 
presenting detailed findings of field 
surveys among contractors, engineers, 
and others engaged in construction 
work to find out what they want manu- 
facturers of the equipment they use to 
tell them in advertising to help them 
make buying decisions. A check chart 
for preparing effective advertising is 
included as well as suggested layouts 
and typical successful ads. Prepared 
and published by Engineering News- 
Record and Construction Methods. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1941 | 


Arizona Builder and Contractor, 34 W. 
Madison St., P. O. Box 2652, Phoenix, 
Ariz Est. 1938 Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 9x11 Type page, 7x10 Published 
nonthly Forms close 10th. Agency dis- 
eounts§ 15.2 Circulation (Swern) Dec 





940, paid 3,279; (gross), 4,779. tates 

Times 1 Page 1 Page \% Page 
] $110.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 
t 99.00 54.00 31.00 


12? 81.00 15.00 27.00 
Blee d, 109 


Better Roads, 173 W Madison St., Chi- 
cago Published by A. Perrin Est. 1931 
Free (controlled). Trim size, 84exll'% 


Type page, 7x10 Published Ist Forms 
lose 25th N. I. A. A. statement on re- 
juest Cash discount, Circulation 
(CCA) March 1941, 20,175; (gross), 25,516. 
County highway commissioners, super- 
visors, 51%; township road officials, 21%; 
state and federal highway engineers and 
officials, 13%; others, 15% tates, Jan. 1, 
1942—1 page, $249; 6 pages, $220; 12 
pages, $200; 18 pages, $190; 24 pages, 
$180. Color, $50: bleed 15% 


Bulletin of General Contractors’ Associa- 
tion, 341 Madison Ave., New York Est. 
110 Subscription, $2 Trim size, 9x12 
'vpe page, 7x10. Published 20th Forms 


ose Ist Cash discount, 2° tates 
‘imes 1 Page » Page % Page 
1 = £0.00 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 
i) 65.00 37.00 2°? OO 
y. 60.00 mr, a0 20.00 


Color, $10 


(aminos y Calles. 

(See EXPORTS AND IMPORTS.) 
(ivil Engineering, 33 W. 39th St.. New 
York Published by American Society of 


vil Engineers. Est 1930 Subscrip- 
on, $5. Trim size, 84%x1l154. Type page, 
x10 Published 28th preceding Forms 
ose 20th N. I. A. A. statement on re- 
juest Agency discounts, 15.2. Circula- 


on (ABC), 16.032; (gross), 17,765. Con- 
ilting and architectural engineers, 14%; 
onstruction, general contracting, engi- 
eering companies, 12° idustrial com- 
inies, 9%; government engineers and 
fficials, 22%; state, county and munici- 


tl officials and engineers, 16%; instruc- 
rs and libraries, 7%: other, 20% 
tates, per page Less than 3 pages, $240; 


pages, $215; 6 pages, $195: 12 pages, 
185: 24 pages, $175 
Color, $70; Bleed, 20° 
For additional data see page 164 
‘ onerete. 
(See BUILDING.) 
‘onecrete Products, 
‘See CEMENT AND QUARRY Propvucts 
USTRIES. ) 
onstruction, Candler Bldg., Baltimore 
d Published by Manufacturers Record 


Est. 1898. Subscription. $2 Trim 
a 8% x11% Type page, 7x10 Pub- 
shed Ist Monday Forms close 20th 


gkency discounts, 0-2 N. I. A. A. state- 
ent on request. Circulation (Publish 
8S Statement), July, 1941 (gross), 8.001 
mtractors, 25%: engineers, 36%: others. 
’ Retes—page, $80: 3 pages, $78: 6 
wes $7h: 12? nages, $72 


$25; Bleed, 10% 


Color, 


Construction Digest, 215 E. New York 
St... Indianapolis, Ind. Published by 
Fred G. Johnston Est. 1928 Subscrip- 
tion, $5. Trim size, 84%x115%. Type page, 
742x10%. Published by-weekly on Thurs- 
day Forms close week preceding N. I. 
A. A, statement on request Agency dis- 
counts, 0-2 Circulation (CCA), Feb. 
1941, S,189; (gross), 9,128. Contractor 
and gravel or stone producers, 22%: 
State highway engineers, 6%; county 
highway officials and engineers, 19%; 
township highway officials, 27%; city of- 
ficials and engineers, 12%; miscellaneous, 
14% Member NBPA Rates 






Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $ 95.00 $ 52.00 $ 30.00 
13 80.00 $5.00 25.00 
26 70.00 10.00 22 50 


Color rate, $20; Bleed, $9 


Construction Methods, 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York Published by McGraw-Hill 
Pub. Co Est. 1919 Field methods and 
equipment of engineering construction 
Subscription, $2 Trim size, 10%x13% 
Type page, 84x12. Published 10th. Forms 
close 20th. N. 1. A. A statement on request 
Cash discounts, 2% Printed by roto- 
gravure, Member A. B. P. Cireulation 
(ABC), 21,644; (gross), 22,969, Contrac- 
tors, construction companies and engi- 
neers, 42%; consulting and architectural 
engineers, 5%; federal engineers, 13% 

state and county highway depts 8%: 
municipal engineers and officials, 5° 

publie utilities and industrial engineers 


14%: schools and libraries, 2% sales 
depts., 5% others, 6% Rates 
Times 1 Page 
i S2R0.00 
{ 250.00 
6 294.00 
S 209.00 
12 193.00 
24 183.00 


Color Red vellow, and green $65.00; 
Bleed, $40.00 page; $60.00, spreads 
Construction News, 112 EF. lith St Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark Published by Ray Metz- 
ger Subscription, $5 Est. 1934 Trim 
size 8% x114, Type page, 7x10 Pub- 
lished Wednesday Forms close Wednes- 
dav a. m. Agenev discount. 15-2. Circula- 
tion (CCA), July 1941, 5,427: (gross), 
5.742. Contractors, gravel and stone pro- 
ducers, 36%; city officials and engineers, 
418%: others, 16% Rates—1 page, $70.00; 
6 times, $60.00 page; 12 times, $50.00 
page 

Color, $15.00; Bleed, $10 





The Constructor, Munsey Bldg... Wash- 


ington, D. C Official organ Associated 
General Contractors of America Pub- 
lished by The Constructor, Inc. Est. 1919 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8% x11%. 


Type page, 7x10 Published 15th Forms 
close Ist N I A A. statement on re- 
quest Agency discounts, 0-2. Circula- 
tion. (Publisher's Statement), paid, 3 650; 


(gross), 4,165. General contractors, 97% 
mise., 3% Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page 4 Pare 

1 $125.00 $ 80.00 $ 50.00 

3 115.00 70.00 15.00 

6 105.00 65.00 40.00 

1? 90.00 55.00 30.00 


Color, $25: Bleed, 10% 
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Contractors and Engineers Monthly, 470 
Fourth Ave., New York Published by 
Buttenheim-Dix Pub, Corp Est 1920, 
Free (controlled). Trim size, 11x15 
Type page, %9%x14 Published 15th 
Forms ciose 25th N. 1. A. A. statement 
on request. Agency discounts, none 
Circulation, April 1941, (CCA), 25,481; 
(zross), 28,333. Contractors, 40%; fed- 
eral, state, county and town officials and 
engineers, 57%; others, 3%. Rates—1 
col. inch, $8; 30 col. inches, $7.50; 90 col 
inches, $6.50; 180 col. inches, $6.00; 270 
col. inches, $5.50; 360 col. inches, $5.00 
Color rates on request; Bleed, 15%. 







Daily Journal of Commerce, 83 Columbia 
St., Seattle, Wash Published by Daily 
Journal of Commerce, Ine. Est. 1893. 
Subscription, $15 Trim size, 214x116 
Type page, 20x144% Published daily ex- 
cept Sunday. Forms close 5 p. m. day 
preceding. Agency discount, 15-2 N, I 
A. A. report on request. Circulation Pub- 
lisher’s statement), 4,255 Rates—Open, 
$.08 line; 5,000 lines, $.07; 10,000 lines, 
$.06. Color, $590. 

Dixie Contractor, Red Rock Bldg., At- 
lanta, Ga. Published by Dixie Contrac- 
tor, Ine. Est. 1926. Subscription, $5 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7%x10 
Published Wednesday. Advertising ac- 
cepted only Ist and 3rd issues each mo 
Forms close Friday N. I. A. A. state- 
ment on request Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, April 1941, (CCA), 3,133; 
(gross), 3,434. City, state, country and 
federal engineers and commissioners, 
53%: contractors, 16%; mfgers. and rep- 









resentatives, 15° architects, 12%; oth- 

ers, 4% Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page 44 Page 
1 $ 80.00 $ 42.00 $ 22.50 
12 68.00 87.00 21.00 
24 57.50 31.00 16.00 


Color, $100; Bleed, $110 
Dodge Reports, 119 West 40th Street, 


New York, N. Y Issued by the Con- 
struction News Division of F. W. Dodge 
Corporation. A daily news service for 
subscribing sales organizations. Issued 


from 15 centrally located offices. Jobs 
are reported on individual slips, 6x3% 
inches Gives the names and addresses 
of owners, arcihtects, engineers and con- 
tractors engaged in building and con 
struction, including heavy engineering 
projects. The structural @etatis of each 
job are reported Subsequent reports 
follow the progress of each job from 
stage to stage. News is selected accord- 
ing to subscribers’ specifications of 
classes and stages, and based upon their 
sales territories Charges are made ac 
cordingly Reporting organization cov 
ers 37 states east of the Rocky Moun 
tains Used to direct salesmen to pros- 
pects and specifying factors, to time 
direct mail advertising and to control 
field selling from the home office ofr 
fices in 35 cities 


Engineering News-Record, 330 W. 42nd 
St.. New York. Published by McGraw 
Hill Publishing Co., Inc. Est. 1874. Sub 
scription, $5 Trim size, 8% x115% Type 
page, 7x10 Published Thursday Adver 
tising issue every other week Forms 
close Thursday preceding. Cash discount 
2% N. I. A. A. statement on request 
Member A B. P Circulation (ABC), 
32.705; (gross), 35,398. Consulting and 
architectural engineers, 10°; contractors 
and construction companies, 27%: gov't 
engineers, 17%: municipal, state and 
county, 17%: railroads and their engi 
neers, 2%: publie utilities and industrial 
15%: professors, students, schools of en- 
ginering and libraries, 5%; others, 7° 
Rates 


Times 1 Page 
] $265.00 

1 255.00 

& 239.00 

13 214.00 
Hh 188.00 
52 163.00 
104 153.00 


Color, $50; Bleed, $40; Spreads, $60, 


Engineering News-Record Construction 
Daily, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. ¥ 
Issued bv Business News Department, 
Engineering News-Record, McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co., Ine. A daily construction 
news service by first class or air mail to 
subscribing sales organizations, engineers 
and contractors. Reports engineers, archi- 
tects and owners on proposed work and 
bids asked, owners and contractors on 
low bids and contracts awarded for engi 
neering construction £95 000-and-over in 
value, industrial buildings $40,000-and 
over and commercial and public build- 
ings and housine of $150 000-and-over 
throughout the United States and Can- 
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ida All reports classified in 4 stages 
proposed work, bids asked, low bids, con 
tract awarded Nine classes of work 
ported waterworks ewerage bridges 
irthwork and waterways highways 
inclassified industria commercial and 
public building Bids asked arranged 
t date oft bids il other reports ar 
ranged in geographical ordet I’rinted 
n 5 columr! on one side if green sheets 
Rate $10 per mont $1 added for air 
nail delivery 
tixenvating Engineer, O18 lith Ave 
South Milwaukee WW l’ublished by 
The Excavating Engineer Pub Co Est 
1904 Free (controlled) Trim size, 8% 

! Type page 7x10 Published Ist 
j rn close 15th preceding Agency dis 

it none N. I A.A tatement on re 
quest Circulation Feb 1941 (CCA), 
27.451; (gross), 28,121. Excavating con 
ractors, 42% quarries, sand and gravel 

‘ mining, incl, coa ‘ government 
tate himhway officials and engineers 
il superintendents foremen opera 
tor i foreiatr other 12 
tate 

Time 1 Page 
] $185.00 
175.00 
t 160.00 
; 150.00 
l 140.00 
is 135.00 
i 130.00 
1) ] Soo 
t‘olo (red), $35; Bleed, $10 
Eixplosives Engineer. 

(See CEMENT AND QUARRY PRODUCTS.) 
Fierida Public Works, 04-5 W Morse 
Bivd., Winter Park, Fla Est. 1926 Sub 
cription, $1.00 Trim size 9x12 Type 
page, 74x10 Published 15th Forms 
close Ll0th Agence discount 1§-2 
Rates 
Time | Page lag \% Page 

l $ 75.00 S$ 40.00 $ 23.00 

b 65.00 TRL e000 
12 60.00 33.00 17.00 


Color rates on request 
Highway, Street and Airport Manual, 
The, 310 E. 45th St New York Pub- 
lished by Publik Works Journal Corp 


Est. 1937 Free (controlled) Trim size 
SYMxll\y Type pag ix10 Published 
March lst Forms clese Feb 15th 
Agency discounts, 0-2 N. L. A. A. state 
ment on request Circulation (Swern), 
July 1941, (gross), 12,000, County high 
way engers 24° state highway enegrs 
9%; city engrs 7 equipment dealers 

contractors, 19 others, 149% tates 

1 page, $200; 2 pages, $150; per page 

\% page, $120; ' page, $85 


Improvement Bulletin, $25 Hennepin 
Ave Minneapolis Published by Chapin 


Pub, Co Est 1893 Subscription, $6 
Trim size 9x1 Type page 7 te x10 % 
Published Friday Forms close Friday 
preceding Agency discounts, 15.0 N. I 
A. A. statement on request Circulation 
(ABC), 2.854; (ross), 3,825. Contrac 
tors and constr. companies, 52° mate 
rial & equip. salesmen, 20 mfers. & 
public utilities 10 consulting engi 
neers & public officials 6 others, 12% 
Rates 
Times 1 Page Page , Page 
I $ 80.00 $ 45.00 $ 25.50 
6 62.50 16.00 "0.50 
1° 58.00 2, oo 18.50 
6 53.00 9.50 16.75 
; 17.50 7 OO 15.50 
Color, $25; bleed, 10 
Industrial Index, 120° Broadway, Co 
lumbus, Ga Est. 1906 Subscription, $4 
Trim size 10x13 *y Type page S\4xll 
Published Wednesday Forms close Sat 
urday Agency discounts, 15 Rates 
Times 1 Page \% Page 4% Page 
13 $ 46.50 $ , BO $ 12.00 
6 19.50 150 10.75 
(7.50 19.0 9 50 


Icenteria Internacional, 
(See Exports AND IMPORTS.) 


Journal of Western Society of Engineers, 


o5 W Wacker Drive Chicago Pub 
shed by Western Society of Engineers 
Est. 1896 Subscriptior $ Type page 
$4, x7! Published bi-monthly Febru 
irs Apri June August. October, Decem 
ber Forms « se Oth preceding. Agency 
discounts, |! Rate 
Time 1 Page ag % Paes 
] Ss 6 ’ $ 5 00 : 000 
6 an ¢ 5 00 15.00 
Color rates on request; Bleed, extra, 10 


Mantal of Sewage Disposal Equipment 
and Sewer Construction, 
iSee Mts ‘ j ) 
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Manual of Water Works Equipment and = counts, 15-0. N. 1. A. A. statement on re- 


Materials. 
(see MUNICIPAL 


Michigan Contra 


quest. Circulation (ABC), 3,370; (gross), 
ITIES. } 4,658. Contractors and construction co.’s 
Builder, 5 W 56%; state and county highway depts., 


ctor and . 
9%; Federal engineers, 6%; sales org 





Larned St Detroit, Mich. Published by t ; 

Contractor Publishing Co Est 1907 construction equipment and materials 
Subscription, $6 Trim size 8% x11 5 13%; others, 16% Rates—1l1 page, $125 
Type page, 7x10. Published Saturday 3 pages, $110; 6 pages, $95; 12 pages, $85; 
Forms close Wednesday. N. L.A. A. state- 24 pages, $80; 36 pages, $75 


ment on request 


Agency discount, 15-0. Color, $25; bleed, $12 


‘ “4 eo \ug. 1941, «¢ CA), averase Pacifie Road Builder and Engineering 
—— a ig eager en Review, 74 New Montgomery St., San 
s bane . 3) 60 17 ra Francisco, Cal. Published by Fellon Pub 

13 " 47-70 20 00 . 15 34) Co Est, 1917 Subscription, 50c. Trim 
* 4 Lp oo ae 4 . . size, 11x14 ype page, 94x13 Published 
= 12 40 25 On 13°60 8th Forms close 28th. Agency discounts 

Color. $20: bleed. 85 «9. - 0-2. Circulation (CCA), Mar., 1941, 4,523; 

3 : ; (gross), 4,795. Heavy contractor groups 


Michigan Roads 
Hollister Blde I 


and Construction, 480 26%; county group, 42%; State, Federal 
nsing, Mich. Published Municipal eroup, 15%; others, 7% Rates 


Pub. Co. Est. 1905. Sub- per insertion 


by State Review 
scription, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type Less than 30 inches, per inch $ 4.50 
page, 7',x10. Published Thursday. Forms 30 inches, per inch 4.25 
close Monday Agency discounts, none 100 inches, per inch 3.80 
Cireulation (ABC), 1,125; (gross), 2,001. 360 inches, per inch 3.00 
Contractors, 20%: county road comm Color rate, $35; bleed, 15% 
25%; dealers and distributors, 29%: state Pennsylvania Construction Digest, Cen 
highway engineers and employes, 6%: tury Bldge., Pittsburgh, Pa. Published by 
thers, 20" Rates Digest Pub. Co. Est. 1929. Subscription, 
Times | Page \% Page “4 Page $2.50. Trim size, 84% x115%. Type page, 7x 
] $ 50.00 $ 28 00 $ 16.00 10. Published Ist Saturday Forms close 
4 17.50 26.60 15.20 10 days preceding. Agency discount, 15-2 
"6 15.00 95.20 14.40 Rates 
52 12.50 3.80 13.60 Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
Color $12.50 1 $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 30.00 
Mid-West Contractor, 521 Locust St b 95.00 52 25 28.50 
Kansas City, Mo. Published by Peters 12 90.00 90.00 27.00 


Pub. Co. Est. 1901. Subscription, $6.50, in 


Mo Kans., Okk; 


Color, $25: bleed, 10% 


a, Neb. and fa.; other Pennsylvania Road Builder, Altoona, Pa 


states Yi $10 rim size = “Mxll%. Type Published by Thomas S. Stephenson. Est 
page, 7x10. Published Wedne sday Public April, 1928 ; Subscription, $1.00 a year 
works issue 2nd Wednesday Forms Trim size. 6x9 inches. Type page, “Tx 
ib-2 Circulation July, 1941 <CCApe asats 10th creenened, monthly. Forms | clon 
. a Ps Be ; th of the month Agency discount 
(gross), 5,216. Public officials, oto, Con 15% N.I.A.A. report on request. Mem- 
tractors, <9 engineers, 7%; others, pe A.B.P Circulation (Publisher's 
I ? Rates Statement) 1877 net paid: 6,362 gross 
rimes | Page % Page % Page Rates 
] S100 .00 $ 52.00 $ 29.00 Times 1 Paes \% Page 4% Pag 
) 90.00 18.00 26.00 1 $ 72.75 $ 15.00 $ 27.00 
1° 85.00 15.00 24.00 6 66.00 $1.25 , 24. Th 
Color and bleed rates on request 12 60.00 37.50 29 50 
Military Engineer, Mills Bldg., Washing- Color rate, 25% extra over page rate 
ton, D. C. Published by Society of Amer- bleed rate no extra charge if bleed 
ican Military Engineers. Est. 1919. Sub plates are furnished 


scription, $4.50 


Trim size, 9x12 Type Powers’ Road and Street Catalog and 


page, 64x9%. Published monthly. Forms Data Book, 330 S. Wells St., Chicago 


close 15th Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- Published by Gillette Pub. Co. Est. 1924 
culation (Publisher's Statement), 10,737 Free (controlled). Trim size, 8%x11. Type 
Rates page 7x10 Published March Forms 
Times | Page % Page 4 Page close Feb. 15th. N. I. A. A. statement or 
1 $160 00 $ 90.00 $ 17 50 request. Agency discounts, none. Cireu 
12 125.00 70.00 7.00 lation (CCA), July 1941, 10,264; (gross) 
Color rate, $50 10,746. Road contractors, 51%: county 
Mississippi Valley Contractor (Bids engineers, 19%; state, city and federal 
Wanted Number), Buder Blidg., St. Louis engineers, 28%; others, 2% tates 
Mo. Published by R. O. Schaefer, Inc Pages 1 Year 2 Years 
Est. 1907. Free to contractors. Trim size l $200.00 $190.00 
84 x115% Type page, 74x10 Published 3 510.00 485.00 
Ist Wednesday after 10th Forms close 6 840.00 800.00 
Wednesday preceding. Agency discounts, For additional data see page 167 
15-2 N. Ll. A. A. statement on request Roads and Streets, 2330 S. Wells St.. Chi 
Circulation (CCA), Aug. 1941 4,828; cago. Published by Gillette Pub. Co. Est 
(gross), 5,000. Rates 1906 Subscription, $3 Trim size, 8%x 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 115% Type page, 7x10 Published 1st 
1 $102.85 $ 56.50 $ 31.13 Forms close 25th. N. I. A. A. statement 
_° 93.90 o1.42 28.28 on request. Agency discount, none. Cir- 
12 85.00 46.75 25.71 culation (CCA), Mar. 1941, 21,058; (gross) 
Standard color, $20; bleed, 10% 22.259. Contractors, 47%: county en 
New England Construction, 739 Boylston gineers and commissioners, 24%; city 
St., Boston, Mass. Published by Construc engineers and officials, 13%: state and 
tion Pub. Co. Est. 1936. Subscription, $2 U. S. engineers, 12%; misc., 4%. Rates 
Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu 1 $230.00 $135.00 $ 80.00 
lation, April, 1941 (CCA), 3,188; (gross) 6 210.00 123.00 70.00 
2.471. Contractors, 38%: road commis 12 190.00 110.00 60.00 
sioners 20% boards of selectmen, 17%: Color, $45: bleed, 15% 
contractors. 8%: others. 17%. Rates For additional data see page 167 
Times | Page ‘e Page % Page Rocky Mountain Contractor, 1199 Stout 
1 $ 78.00 $ 46.00 $ 28.00 St., Denver, Colo Published by Peters 
1? tye apts 25.00 Pub. Co. of Colorado. Est. 1925. Sub 
12 66.00 38.00 22.00 scription, $5. Type page, 7x10. Published 
Color, $35: bleed, 10% 2nd and 4th Wednesdays. Forms close 7 
Ohio Valley Highway News, 626 Broad days preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2 
way, Cincinnati, O. Published by Build Circulation (CCA), July, 1941, 1,488; 
ine Witness Pub. Co Est 1938 Free (gross), 1,675. Rates, Building issue 
(controlled) Annual subscription $2 Times 1 Page % Page % Paes 
Type size 7x10 Published Ist Forms 1 $ 40.00 $ 22.00 $ 12.00 
close 20th Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir 6 37.20 20.30 11.00 
culations (CCA), Feb. 1941, 3,781; (gross) 12 34.40 18.60 10.00 
4.133. Rates Highway issue 
Time 1 Paws % Page \ Page Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
1 ¢ 6500 $ 55.00 $ 20.00 1 $ 80.00 $ 44.00 $ 24.20 
6 60.00 16.00 °6.00 iy 68.80 37.20 20.01 
Le 55.00 10.00 22.00 12 64.00 34.40 18.60 
Color rate. $20: bleed, $10 5% discount when space is contracted fo 
Pacific Builder and Engineer, Arcad: in both issues 
Blde.. Seattle, Wash. Published by Pa Southwest Builder and Contractor, 168 > 
cific Builder & Engineer, Ine Est 1902 Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif Published b 
Subscription $2 Trim size 8% x11% Iles-Avars Pub. Co. Est. 1893. Subscrip 
Type page, 7%x10 Published monthly tion, $6. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page 
Forms close 20th preceding Agency dis- 7%x10%. Published Friday. Forms closs 
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Eng. Ed. Ist Friday, Arch. Ed. 3rd Fri- Technology Review, Rm. 3-219, M. Il. T., Timeo 1 Page Times 1 Page 
day. N. I. A. A. statement on request Cambridge, Mass. H. E. Lobdell, pub- 1 $155.00 6 $135.00 
Agency discounts, none Circulation  lisher Est. 1899. Subscription, $3.50 3 145.00 12 125.00 
(ABC), 4,040; (gross), 4,668. Contractors Trim size, 94x12\4%. Type page, 6 15/16x 24 115.00 
and constr. companies, 56%; mfgrs., 17%; 9%%. Published Nov.-July on 27th preced- Color rate, $30; bleed, 20% 
rock, gravel, cement and indus. plants, ing. Forms close Ist. Agency discounts, 7 , 
10%; mach. and equip. mfgrs. and dis 15-2. Cireulation (Publisher's statement), CANADA 
trib., 4%; others, 13%. Rates gross, net paid, 9,568; distribution, 10,208, Canadian Engineer, now published as 
Times 1 Page lo Pag % Page Executives, 57%; professional engineers, two Separate publications, “Roads and 

l $ 85.00 $ 60.00 $ 22.50 35%: unclassified, 8%. Rates Bridges,” and “Water and Sewage.” 

6 60.00 14.00 25.00 Menen 1 Page % Page % Page Engineering and Contract Record, 347 

12 50.00 32.50 29 00 $ 80.00 $ 55.00 $ 35.00 Adelaide St., W. Toronto. Published by 
24 : 47.50 27.50 20.00 { 72.00 49.50 2150 Hugh C. MacLean _ Publications, Ltd 

‘ Color, $35; bleed, 10% 6 68.00 46.75 29°75 Est. 1887. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 

i 9 60.00 $1.25 26.25 8% X11 %. ype page, 7%x10% Published 
Sweet's Catalog File for Engineers and W ednesday. Forms close Thursday 

; Contractors, 119 W. 40th St., New York Texas Contractor, 807 Thomas Bldg., Dal- A8ency discounts, 15-2 Circulation, 
Compiled and distributed by Sweet's las. Tex. Published by Peters Pub. Co. of (CCAB), 3,285. Rates 
*~ - — - . , . -, . ¢ ‘ . . . T > a a oo 

Catates worve A division of F Ww. Dodge Texas Est 1923 Subscription, $6.50 in Times l Page % Page “4 Page 

: “orporation. Est. 1914. A file of manu- eyas outside, $10. Trim size, 8%x11% ! $ 70.00 $ £0.00 $ 25.00 
facturers catalogs, used as a source of Type page, 7x10. Published Wednesday 13 50.00 27.50 16 00 

Uj buying information by those in charge of Forms close Friday. Agency discounts, 20 £5.90 29.00 13 Lp 

: the design, construction and equipment . ¢ > ae . : aia ae. 52 $2.00 22.50 12.50 

> - « 15-2. Circulation (ABC), paid, 1,137; . ; — - 

y of industrial plants, utilities and other (gross), 1,857. Gen'l contractors, 12%: Standard color, $25; bleed, 15% 

- engineering projects, government and cneineering contractors, 16%; subcon- Engineering Catalogue, The, 1253 McGill 
private. Lent to qualified offices for one tractors, 25%: dealers in material and College Ave., Montreal. Published by 
year Trim page size, 8%xl1l1. Issued in equipment, 30%; mise., 17% tates— Canadian Engineering Publications, Ltd 

late Spring. No agency discount. No ,. Se 2 Siniain 1 =a Est. 1932. Trim size, 8xll. Type page, 7x 
cash discount. Standard combination al- Times 1 Page 2 Pag 4 Page 10. Published June. Forms close April 

- lowance to clients who distribute cata- l $ 50.00 $ 26.00 $ 14.50 15th \ — an alec . is a oy 

Xx logs in more than one of the four Sweet's 13 $2.50 2° 60 12.00 5 i Agency dis ounts, 5-0. irc u a- 

. . “ og 51 97 ‘ tion, (CCAB), July, 1940, 4,455. Rates—1 

. Catalog Files for the engineering and = $0.00 21.25 11.30 a a a wena oor. ¢ oe 99 

. { é a on = ~ page, $125; 2 pages, $225: 3 pages, $320; 

industrial markets. See Power Plant, a2 34.90 20.00 10.50 4 pages, $410. Add’l pages, rates “e 
Chemical Process Industries and Manu- Color rate, 50% extra pA ne — ee ee 
ac . 4 s es sections o sarke - 
caer ge i Mg red egg Prrneeeate Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- Engineering Journal, 2050 Mansfield St 
ing engineers, 40%; federal, state and ae M nee I w?wries ) Montreal. Published by Engineering In 
municipal engineers and government pro- a ee ee Se ee stitute of Canada. Est. 1918. Subserip 
curement offices, 28%: engineers and con- Wall Street Journal, tion, $3. (¢ ontrolled) Prim ise, 11% x 

’ tractors, 10%; contractors, 15%; consult- (see COMMERCE AND WISTRIBUTION. ) a Type page, 7x10. Published 10th 

, ing engineering staffs—industrial, rail- Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-0. 

road. etc.. 7% There are ten standard Water Works Engineering. Circulation (CCAB), Nov., 1940, 5,167. 

x sizes for catalogs filed in Sweet's. rang- See MUNICIPALITIES AND COUNTIES.) —" Pag % P 1 , 

‘ ing from 2 pages to 36 pages Charges Water Works cnd Sewerage. : ; Ay v4 : ty + $ rage 

t for complete service—inc'uding catalog (See MUNICIPALITIES AND COUNTIES.) 6 ” 60.00 4 ” OF 

i design, printing, filing and distribution 4 4 40.00 <9. 00) 

@ uniform-style catalogs 2-page unit Western Construction News, 503 Market le : 90.00 30.00 20.00 

i $348; 4-page unit, $516. Cover catalogs, St., San Francisco, Calif Published by Color, $20; bleed, 10% 
of 8 pages or more, including one extra King Publications. Est. 1926. Subscrip- Roads and Bridges, 341 Church St., To 

color on first and last (cover) pages and tion, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, ronto, Ont., Can. Published by The Ca 

) special typography: 8-page catalog, $832; 7x10 Published 15th Forms close Ist nadian Engineer Publications. Est. 1893 

, 12-page catalog, $1,048: 16-page catalog, N. I .A. A. statement on request. Agency Trim size, 8%x115% Type page, 7144x10 

) $1,264: 24-page catalog, $1.696. Charges discounts, 0-2. Circulation (ABC), 8,012; Published monthly. Forms close 5th 

for other sizes, on request. Branch offices (gross), 8,722. Contractors, construction Ageney discount, 15-2 Circulation 

a in Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, companies and employes, 43%; govern- (CCAB), Aug., 1940, 3,647, tates per 
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GRIN 
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For Effectively Covering the 
Latin-American Industrial Markets 


OFICINA MECANICA MODERNA, published 
in Portuguese, thoroughly covers the Brazil- 
ian market for industrial equipment, ma- 
chine tools, small tools and other mechani- 
cal equipment and supplies. 

EL TALLER MECANICO MODERNO, published 
in Spanish, covers similar industrial markets 
in Mexico, Central America, West Indies, 
Cuba, and all South American countries with 
the exception of Brazil, of course. 

These two magazines are published quar- 


terly and are identical in both editorial and 
advertising make-up. Advertising sched- 
ules include Portuguese copy in OFICINA 
MECANICA MODERNA and Spanish copy in 
EL TALLER MECANICO MODERNO. They pro- 
vide a most effective, yet economical vehicle 
for bringing to potential buyers of industrial 
equipment and supplies in the Latin-Ameri- 
can countries desired information in their 
native language. 
Write for additional data and rates. 


GARDNER PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


Publishers of Modern Machine Shop and Products Finishing 
431 MAIN STREET, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


New York Office: 342 MADISON AVENUE 
MURRAY HILL 6-3899 


Chicago Office: TRIBUNE TOWER 
SUPERIOR 2290 
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Exports and 


Imports 





The total value of United States ex- 
ports in 1940 was $4,021,564,000, the 
largest in recent years. General im- 
ports were $2,625,445,000, an increase 
of 13.3 per cent, as compared with a 
gain of 26.6 per cent for exports. The 
favorable balance was $1,396,119,000, 
the largest in a decade. 

With many European markets cut off 
by the war, American manufacturers, 
with the blessing of the government, 
have turned their eyes to Central and 
South America. Exports to Southern 
North America increased from $304,- 
026,000 in 1939 to $341,236,000 in 1940. 
Imports increased from $231,374,000 to 
$256,286,000. This area includes Mex- 
ico and Central America. 

Exports to South America jumped 
from $329,127,000 in 1939 to $435,588,- 
000 in 1940. Imports advanced from 
$317,267,000 to $395,186,000. While 
these figures are small in comparison 
with the $1,644,636,000 sold to Europe 
in 1940, they indicate the possibilities. 

The following table shows the United 
States’ principal customers and sources 
of supply South of the Rio Grande 
in 1940: 


Exports Imports 


to from 

(Thousands) 
Mexico $ 96,941 $ 75.780 
Cuba f 84,694 105,434 
Colombia . : 51,691 47,564 
Venezuela 69,212 $1,645 
Argentina . 106,877 83,301 
Brazil . 110,588 105,166 
(Chile “ae 13,428 64,941 
Peru os 23,123 17,943 


The export market for the equipment 
and supplies needed by the industries 
of Latin America represents a demand 
that is difficult for American producers 
to satisfy under existing conditions. 
Nevertheless, it is the stated intention 
of the United States Government to fa- 
cilitate the delivery of all products 
needed by friendly nations to prevent 
the immobilization of motor transport, 
and the crippling of power plants, rail- 
roads and industries. 

As applied to Latin America, this 
guarantee of vital supplies is one of 
the main supports of our hemisphere 
policy. 

The market for industrial machinery 
and materials is measured by the use 
of the application of excavating, grad- 
ing, crushing and conveying machinery 
to industrial construction and public 
works projects; and the operation of 
transportation equipment. 

The industrial economy of Latin 
America is geared to a large export 
trade in raw materials and semi-manu- 
facturing and to the needs of a popu- 
ation exceeding 100 million inhabitants, 
f whom 24,988,353 live in 256 cities of 
more than 25,000 inhabitants and re- 
juire adequate facilities for water sup- 
ply, sewage disposal, and electric serv- 
ce as well as other essentials of every 
lay life. Buenos Aires and a dozen 


Leading Commodities in Export and Import Trade 


(Millions of Dollars) 





1926-30 
Exports of United States Merchandise average 1946 
Machinery 
Electrical and apparatus 102.7 116.7 
DRGTEES. cccesvocescsus 214.4 450.8 
Metal-working machinery 30.4 246.5 
Agricultural and implements 109.9 76.8 
Petroleum and products 524.4 310.1 
Crude petroleum o« 30.2 67.8 
Gasoline and other motor fuel 244.6 64.5 
Lubricating oil ... . 93.3 94.5 
Automobiles, parts, and accessories 106.2 641.2 
Passenger cars (new) ; 197.6 57.2 
Motortrucks & buses (new) 75.2 88.2 
Cotton, unmanufactured 765.7 213.7 
Iron and steel-mill products 170.7 S71.2 
Tobacco, unmanufactured : ah Was ania 144.5 44.0 
Chemicals (coal-tar, industrial, and medicinal) 76,8 111.4 
Pigments, paints, and varnishes 23.4 22.4 
Wheat ceonee 152.1 11.2 
Fruits and nuts 122.2 35.5 
Apples, fresh ..... pag 29.8 2.0 
Dried and evaporated fruits 33.3 6.9 
Canned fruits 25.6 9 
Corn TT os : ; wd F 19.5 25.7 
Copper, including ore and manufactures.. 150.0 110.1 
Aircraft, including parts and accessories 1.9 311.8 
Cotton manufactures, including yarns 124.1 60.3 
Cotton cloth, duck, and tire fabric. 42.3 37.9 
Coal and coke : “ 121.8 87.2 
Meat products ........ : ee 78.0 31.7 
Iron and steel advanced manufactures 78.2 63.4 
Sawmill products . < aay 109.6 36.5 
Rubber and manufactures 67.4 44.4 
Automobile casings 0.1 24.1 
Paper and manufactures er 30.3 66.4 
Photographic and projection goods 24.4 15.8 
Wood manufactures, advanced 6.9 20.7 
Furs and manufactures 1.3 11.4 
Imports for Consumption 
Coffee 281.7 126.8 
Cane sugar 207.3 113.2 
Rubber, crude , 294.4 $18.5 
Paper and manufactures 151.2 132.6 
Newsprint 134.2 125.4 
Silk, raw icin 368.2 125.9 
Paper base stocks 114.5 75.4 
Wood pulp oe : 86.0 60.2 
Chemicals (coal-tar, industrial, medicinal) 56.5 27.0 
Fertilizers and materials . . 68.0 27.2 
Vegetable oils, expressed 81.9 49.4 
Wine and _ spirits { 44.7 
Fruits and nuts re 84.9 60.9 
Furs and manufactures 114.8 79.8 
Tin (bars, blocks, pigs) 88.9 128.3 
Petroleum and products . ae 132.8 70.1 
Copper, including ore and manufactures... 108.2 73.5 
Tobacco, unmanufactured Sie arate date 57.0 36.7 
Oilseeds ay Sete ews 66.0 32.2 
Cotton manufactures, including yarns 62.6 28.5 
Meat products 33.4 17.8 
Hides and skins ........ 118.0 50.2 
Fish, including shellfish . T 36.7 29.1 
oO Se arr re 78.8 84.6 
Flax, hemp, and ramie manufactures 44.3 oY 
Cocoa or cacao beans , 45.5 32.1 
Sawmill products 56.7 24 
.. eer es 27.0 22 
Ferroalloys sees es oeeee ° 18.5 10.% 
Wool manufactures, including varns 69.3 18.7 
ASE WOT 6a cccsuvecvecsececes 65.4 14.0 
Vegetables and preparations id lace laces 40.7 17.5 
Wheat, including that for milling and export 19.0 a) 





other Latin American cities compare 
favorably in size and advancement with 
the larger metropolitan centers in the 
United States. 

War conditions have radically altered 
the industrialism of the entire world. 
In belligerent and invaded countries, 
millions of men, thousands of machines, 
and an inestimable potential in natural 
resources have been destroyed or other- 
wise diverted from their normal func- 
tions. 

At the same time, demand for raw 
materials and the products of industry 
has multiplied, imposing a peak load 
upon the production facilities of all non- 
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belligerents. Power plants, transporta- 
tion equipment, manufacturing and 
processing machinery are obliged to 
operate at maximum capacity. The im- 
portance of Latin America as a sup- 
plier of raw materials and semi-manu- 
facturers and its special relationship to 
the United States give it a prior claim 
to consideration. 

Many overseas markets, particularly 
in South America and the Caribbean 
area, are almost entirely dependent 
upon the United States for technical 
products. One contributing factor is 
the dominant position and the techno- 
logical advancement of the industries of 
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WELL DIRECTED wwixt%u, 


These *B.P.L.( 
pee Hom. 
YOU SELL. 
permitting y 


io with your domestic media. 


Effective with the January 1942 issue, INGENIERIA 
INTERNACIONAL (Established 1919) will be pub- 
lished as two separate monthly magazines in 
Spanish. The titles will be Ingenieria Interna- 
cional—_CONSTRUCTION Edition and Ingenieria 
Internacional—INDUSTRIAL Edition. The vital 
importance of closer inter-American relations, and 
the tremendous increase in the Latin American 
market have furnished the inspiration to the pub- 
lishers to enlarge their service to the readers in 
Latin America and to industry in the United States. 


QvEAsers 
ggition 


The circulation of THE AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE 
restric'ed 100 per cent to the automotive wholesalers, 


». SPECIALIZED Export Magazines enable you to ADVERTISE AS 
They offer you direct waste-free coverage of overseas markets, 
u to do the kind of effective, economical job in EXPORT as you 


EL FARMACEUTICO circulates monthly to the 
leading pharmacies, hospitals, public health of- 
ficials and laboratories in more than 2,000 sep- 
arate cities and towns in the Spanish-reading 
countries. Leading drug exporters find that their 
advertising in EL FARMACEUTICO insures per- 
manent position with Latin-American drug trade. 
(Established 1925—Published monthly in Spanish). 


(Overseas Edition) and EL AUTOMOVIL AMERICANO is 
dealers, service stations, garages and repair shops over- 


seas. To their overseas automotive trade readers these magazines are “The Voice of the American Automotive 


Industry.” They are the only specialized automotive 


export magazines published in the U.S.A., and the only 


magazines that keep the trade abroad adequately informed of the latest news and developments of the industry 


from which they gain their livelihood. (Published monthly, THE AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE (Overseas Edition) in Eng- 
lish, and EL AUTOMOVIL AMERICANO in Spanish. EL AUTOMOVIL AMERICANO was established in 1917 — THE 
AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE (Overseas Edition) in 1924.) 
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In keeping with the plan of publishing INGENIERIA 
INTERNACIONAL, in two editions, the 1942 annual 
issue of the Latin American Buyers Guide (Estab- 
lished 1935) of INGENIERIA INTERNACIONAL, will 
also be produced in two separate editions—a CON- 
STRUCTION Latin American Buyers Guide, and an 
INDUSTRIAL Latin American Buyers Guide. 
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OVERSEAS BUYERS GUIDES FOR AUTOMOTIVE DISTRIBUTORS—Published annu- 
ally in separate Spanish and English editions to provide automotive wholesalers and 
sales agents abroad with a complete list of American sources of supply. A supple- 
mentary service of EL AUTOMOVIL AMERICANO and THE AMERICAN AUTOMO- 
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ADDITIONAL SERVICES samee ir, tetas, Trade Counsellors Stat 


representa- 
To the big manufacturer and to the small manufacturer tion in open territories abroad and build increased sales 
—to the manufacturer just breaking into the export busi- volume, offers expert advisory assistance without charge. 
ness and to the experienced exporter—Business Publishers . .. . Additional information on any of the specialized 
International Corporation offers many services backed by *B.P.LC. magazines and the markets covered, will be sent 
years of experience with the export problems of hundreds 






“BUSINESS PUBLISHERS INTERNATIONAL CORP. 


(AFFILIATED WITH McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO., INC., AND CHILTON COMPANY, INC.) 
330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 










BRANCH OFFICES — 16 So. Broad Street, Philadelphia: 1427 Statler Bldg., Park Square, Boston; Hanna 
Bldg., Cleveland; 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago: General Motors Bldg., Detroit: 68 Post St.. San Fran- 
cisco; 517 North Beachwood Drive, Los Angeles: 1011 Rhodes-Haverty Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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the United States. Another is the radi- 


cal curtailment of European’ and 
Asiatic supplies. Conditions that ob- 
struct access to Old World supply 
sources also tend to channelize Latin 
American foreign trade through the 
United States, increasing the availa- 
bility of dollar exchange, which is 


further supported by the Export- 
Import Bank and other official agencies. 

Most of America’s leading industrial- 
ists are concerned with the problem of 
keeping their workers, plants, and capi- 
tal employed profitably after the rush 
of defense orders subsides as some day 
it must. Many of them are giving spe- 
cial attention to Latin America as a 
future market for a substantial part of 
their post-war production. 

Late in 1940, Congress increased the 
lending power of the Export-Import 
Bank of the United States by $500,- 
000,000 to assist in the development of 
the resources, stabilization of the econ- 
omies and orderly marketing of the 
products of the countries of the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

Ingenieria Internacional gives the 
following picture of Latin America in- 
dustry: Breweries and bottlers, 1,356; 
shoe factories, 916; textile mills, 1,021; 
vegetable, fish and animal oils, 680; 
medicinals and toilet prepartions, 1,058; 
paper mills and converters, 360; tan- 
neries, 712; packing plants, 380; saw- 
mills, 5,955; chemical plants, 40; ce- 
ment plants, 68; flour mills, 524; can- 
neries, 242; soap factories, 480; foun- 
dries, shops and steel mills, 775; sugar 
mills, 1,138. 

Other leading countries in 
States trade in 1940 were: 

I-xports Imports 


to trom 
(Thousands) 


United 


‘‘anada $ 714,518 $423,539 
Italy 01,473 23,607 
France 92,454 36,566 
Japan 227,204 158.376 
Netherlands 4,023 8.545 
(“hina 77,956 95,001 
Sweden tS 55S 17,317 
\ustralia 75.455 25.560 
United Kingdom 1.009.623 155,060 
Russia 86,943 20,773 

Startling changes occurred in trade 


with these European countries in 1940. 
Exports to Sweden declined $60,000,- 
000, imports $25,000,000. Exports to 
France gained $80,000,000, but imports 
declined $26,000,000. Exports to Ger- 
many amounted to $156,000 in 1940, 
‘compared to $46,475,000 in 1939. It is 


this situation which has caused ex- 
porters to look Southward. 
Caminos Y Calles reports that the 


Latin American market for U. S. high- 
way equipment and materials shows a 
continuous upward trend due to in- 
creasing activity in highway and air- 
port construction and the trade bal- 
ances built up in the United States. 
One of the major problems confront- 


ing the American manufacturer who 
wishes to maintain and expand his 
Latin American business is the educa- 


tion of his customers and potential cus- 
tomers on proper application of equip- 
ment and best methods to be employed. 
This is vital if these markets are to be 
held after thei emergency, since Ameri- 
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can-made machinery is sold on the basis 
of reliability and low-cost operation 
rather than on price. 


Associations 
Foreign Credit Interchange Bureau, 
1 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


National Foreign Trade Council, 
26 Beaver St., New York. 
Pan American Union, Washington, 


D. C. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be had 
direct from the publishers, or through INDUS- 
TRIAL MARKETING. 


Foreign Government Buying Agencies 
in the U. S. A. 
This revised list gives addresses of 
buying agencies in the United States 


for foreign governments. Compiled by 
Business Publishers International Cor- 
poration. 

1941 Export Sales Quota Chart. 

A handy daily work sheet for the 
export executive for planning quotas, 
listing pertinent facts about distribu- 
tors, basis of sale, monthly sales, and 
other data for quick and easy compari- 
son with last year’s figures. Available 
from Business Publishers International 
Corporation. 

1941 World Motor Census. 

The twentieth annual enumeration 
of motor vehicles in service through- 
out the world with large color map 
showing their distribution. Figures in 
tabulations are broken down according 
to passenger cars, trucks, buses, and 
motorcycles by countries. Details of 
United States’ exports of automotive 
equipment and accessories are included. 
Issued by The American Automobile 
(Overseas Edition). 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1941. ] 


American Automobile—Overseas Edition, 


330 W. 42nd St.. New York. Published by 
Business Publishers International Corpo- 
ration Est. 1924 Subscription, $2. Cir- 
culates to automotive trade in Europe, 
Asia, Africa and Oceania Trim size, 


page, 7x10 Published 
Forms close 10th preced- 
statement on request. 


8144x11% Type 
20th preceding 
ing N. I. A \ 


Agency discounts, none Circulation 
(Sworn), paid, 2.011; (gross), 8500, War 
emergency rates effective with the July, 


period of upset 
the present 


and during the 
conditions due to 


1940 issue 
market 


European war, a 50% discount of the fol- 
lowing rates will be allowed, excepting 
that there will be no discount in charges 
for color and bleed Short rates will be 
based on actual net billings There will 


be no change in the rates in the Overseas 
Buyers Guide for Automotive Distribu- 
tors Thirty days’ notice of any altera- 
tion in this emergency rate will be given 
by registered mail Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
l $250.00 $160.00 $100.00 
8 205.00 115.00 72.00 
12 185.00 100.00 60.00 
Standard color $35 bleed, 10° 
For additional data see pages 176-177 


American Exporter, 386 Fourth Ave., New 


York, N Published in English and 
Spanish, by Johnston Export Pub. Co 
Est. 1877 Subscription, $3 Trim size, 
S4xll*& Type page, 7x10 English ed 
ition published 10th preceding, Spanish 
edition, 20th preceding. Forms close 20th 
of 2nd preceding month Cash discount, 
2% Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 
English edition, 14,841: Spanish, 14,091 
Total monthly circulation, 28,932 Rates 
per month on annual contract, all edi 
tions 
1 Page % Page 4 Page 
$315.00 $190.00 $115.00 
Color rate. $100: bleed, 10% add'l 
American Import and Expert Bulletin, 
Box 7, Sta. P., Custom House, New York 
Published by Import Publications, In« 
Est, 1934 Subscription, $5 Trim size 
6x9 Type page 5x7 % Published lst 
Forms close 20th Agency discounts, 10-0 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 * 75.00 $ 40.00 $ 30.00 
6 60.00 35.00 °5.00 
1° 50 00 Ton 20.00 
America Industrial, 84 William St.. New 
York Published in Spanish by Ameri- 
in Foreign Credit Underwriters Corp 
Est. 1937 Free (controlled) Trim size 
Si%xll% Type size 7x10 Published 
quarterly March, June, September, De- 
cember Forms close Ist of preceding 
month Agency discount, 15° Circula- 
tion (Swern), 10,756; (Caross) 12.031. 
Rates 
Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
1 $150 00 = 90.00 $ 55.00 
1 135.00 80 00 50.00 
Color rates on request; bleed, 5% add'l 
American Swedish Monthly, 630 5th Ave 


New York. Published by The Swedish 
Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. £ 
Est. 1907 Subscription, $2. Trim size 
9x12. Type page, 7x10 Published 25th 
preceding. Forms close 10th Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 55% men, 45% women 
Circulation (Publisher's Statement) 
8.270; (gross), 8,779. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 33.75 
6 90.00 49.50 30.25 
12 80.00 44.00 296.75 


Color rates on application. 


El Automovil Americano, 330 W. 42nd St 


New York Published in Spanish by 
Business Publishers International Corp 
Circulates to automotive trade in Span- 
ish-reading countries Est. 1917. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 8%xll%. Type 
page, 7x10 Published 25th preceding 
Forms close 15th Agency discounts 


none N. I. A. A. statement on request 

Circulation (Swern), 9,721; (gross), 12,- 

noo. tates— 

Times 1 Page \ Page 4% Page 
1 $250.00 $160.00 $100.00 
6 205.00 115.00 72.00 
12 185.00 100.00 60.00 

Standard color, $35: bleed, 10% extra 
for additional data see pages 176-177 

Buyers Guide for Engineering and In- 


dustry in the Spanish-Reading Markets, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. (Pub- 
lished annually.) Published by Business 
Publishers Int'l Corp. Advertising avail- 
able only to advertisers using one and 
one-half or more pages per year of dis 
play advertising space in Ingenieria In 


ternacional One leaf, back and front 
of sheet), $115.00; additional pages at rate 
of $95.00 per leaf. Above rates are based 
on advertisers furnishing their own in 
serts or providing the publishers with 
complete material ready for photo-litho 
reproduction If the publishers must 


provide composition an additional charge 
of $15.00 per side of the sheet is made 
8 pages (4 leaves) insert furnished by 
advertiser, $380.00; 16 pages (8 leaves) 


insert furnished by advertiser, $700.00 
If contract is canceled before 1% pages 
of advertising have been run within a 
12 month period in Ingenieria Interna 
cional, the rate for the Buyers Guide be 
comes $200.00 per leaf, exclusive of con 
position charge, with proportionate rs 


duction for multiple pages 


Color, orange-red, $35 per side of leaf 
For additional data see pages 176-177 
Caminos y Calles (printed in Spanish) 
330 S. Wells St.. Chicago Published by 


Gillette Pub Co lst 
Subscription, controlled 
a Type page, 7x10 


issue Nov., 1941 
Trim size, 84x 
Published bi 


11% 


monthly, Ist Forms close 25th. Agency 

discount, none. Circulation, 10,000 guar 

anteed. Member CCA Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $230.00 $135.00 80.00 
6 210.00 123.00 70.00 
12 190.00 110.00 60.00 


Standard red, $45; others, $60: bleed 15° 
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EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 





Catalogo Azuearero, El, 2 W 45th St, 
New York. Published by Russell Palmer 
Estate. Est, 1939. Controlled, free. Type 


page, 7x10. Published June 1 Forms 
close May 1 Agency discount, 0-2. Cir- 
ulation, 1940 edition, 1,179 tates 1 


page, $150; 2 pages, $250; 4 pages, $400; 
8 pages, $600; 16 pages, $900. Color, $40 
per page; bleed, 10% extra 

Cinelandia, 1509 North Vine St., Holly- 


wood, Cal. Published in Spanish by 


Spanish-American Pub. Co Est. 1926 
Subscription, $1. Trim size, 8%x11% 
Type page, 7%x1l0% Published Ist. 
Forms close 15th second preceding 


month, Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu- 
lation (ABC), 29,159; (gross), 30,347. 


Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $263.00 $183.00 $110.00 
6 241.00 167.00 102.00 
12 230.00 160.00 95.00 


Cine-Mundial, 516 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Published in Spanish by Chalmers Pub. 
Co. Est. 1916. Subscription, $1.50. Trim 


size, 9x12 Type page, 7%x10%. Pub- 
lished Ist. Forms close 10th of second 


” 


month preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation (ABC), 35,731; (gross), 36,222, 





tates 

Times 1 Page % Page le Page 
l $348.00 $240.00 $120.00 
6 312.00 216.00 108.00 
12 276.00 192.00 96.00 


Commercial America, ‘34th St., near 
Spruce, Philadelphia Published in Span- 
ish and English by The Commercial Mu- 
seum. Est. 1894. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 8%xll% Type page, 7%x10 Pub- 
lished 15th preceding. Forms close 5th 






month preceding. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation (Swern), net, 793; 


(gross), 16,245 for combined English and 
Spanish editions. Rates— 


rimes 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $156.25 $100.00 $ 68.75 
6 143.75 92.00 63.25 
12 125.00 80.00 55.00 


Color rates on request 

Custom House Guide, Box 7, Sta. P., Cus- 
tom House, New York Published by 
Import Publications, Inc. Est. 1862. Sub- 
scription, $15, plus postage—includes 
Monthly American Import & Export Bul- 
letin Trim size, 9x6. Type page, 7% x5. 
Published Dee. 30th. Forms close Nov. 


Ist. Agency discounts, 10-0 Rates- 
1 Page % Page 4% Page 
$100.00 $ 65.00 $ 40.00 
Colored Steamship Section 1 page, 


$110.00; % page, $75.00; ™% page, $50.00. 
Directorio Pan-Americanoe (printed in 
Spanish), 250 Fifth Ave., New York, Pub- 
shed by Adoma Pub. Co Est 1940 

Subscription, $2.50 Type page, 7x10 
Published Sept. 1, 1941. Forms close Aug. 
1941 Agency discount, 0-2 Circula- 

on 1940 edition (Publisher's Statement), 

et paid, 12: (gross) 1,000. Rates 1 

mage, $165; % page, $85: 4 page, $50 
Color, red, $15; others, $37.50: bleed, 15% 
Empresario Internacional, 220 W. 42nd 
St.. New York. Published by Specialized 






Export Pub., Ine Est. 1940 Subscrip- 
tion, $1. Type page, 7x10 Published bi- 
nonthly, Jan.-Feb Forms close 15th 
second month. Agency discount, 15-2 
‘irculation (Swern), Dec., 1940, con- 
rolled free, 8,540 gross Rates- 
‘imes 1 Paee \ Pawe 4 Page 
1 $165.00 $ 90.00 $ 47.50 
; 160 00 85.00 15.00 
6 150.00 80.00 40.00 


lor and bleed rates on request. 
Export Trade & Shipper, 20 Vesey St., 
‘ew York. Est. 1917. Published by Thos 
shwell & Co., Ine Subscription, $4 
pe page, 7x10 Published Monday. 
Forms close Wednesday Agency dis- 


uunts, 15-2 Circulation (Publisher's 
tatement), 3,017 Rates 

mes 1 Page 1%, Page 1, Page 
l $ 90.00 $ 45.00 $ 30.00 
3 80.00 40.00 27.00 
6 75.00 37.50 25.00 
, 79.00 35.00 23.50 


'oxporters’ Digest and International 
trade Review, 84 William St.. New York 
ublished by American Foreign Credit 
nderwriters’ Corp Est 1926 Sub- 
ription, $3. Trim size, 8%x11% Type 


ge, 7x10. Published 15th Forms close 


n Agency discounts, 15-0 Circula- 
n (Sworn), 1,168; (gross), 2.458, 
ites 
mes 1 Page % Page 4% Pare 
"7 $ 7000 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 
6 66.50 37.00 29 50 
4 63.00 34.00 20.00 


single insertions in special numbers 

tra 20%. Color rates on request Bleed, 
extra 

xport Catalogs, 2 W. 45th St.. New York 

iblished by Export Catologs, Inc. Est 


1941. Trim size, 10%x13% Type page, 
8%x11. Published by Latin American 
Industrial Catalog, Oct. Ist; Brazilian 
Industrial Catalog, Nov. Ist. Agency dis- 
count, 0-2 Circulation, guaranteed 3,500 
each language Rates—1 page, $300; 2 
pages, $570; 4 pages, $1,000; 8 pages, $1,- 
800; 16 pages, $2,400; 32 pages, $3,200. 
El Farmaceutico, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York. Published by Business Publishers’ 
International Corp. Printed in Spanish. 
Est. 1925 Subscription, $2 Circulates 
to drug trade in Central and South Amer- 
ica. Trim size, &8%x1l%. Type page, 
7x10. Published 25th preceding. Forms 
close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 
culation (Sworn), 3.916; (gross), 6,000, 
Rates—Less than one page, $250; 1 page, 
$220; 3 pages, $180 per page; 6 pages, 
$150 per page; 12 pages, $130 per page; 
18 pages, $125 per page; 24 pages, $117 
per page. Color—Orange (near red), $35. 
Bleed, 10% of space rate for each color. 
For additional data see pages 176-177 
Grafico Industrial, 215-1509 Vine St., Hol- 
lywood, Calif. Published in Spanish by 
Grafico Industrial Pub. Co. Est. 1934. 
Subscription, $1. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7%x10. Publihed quarterly, March, 
June, Sept., Dee Forms close 15th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulation 
(Publisher's Statement), 2,000. Rates—1 
page, $205; ™ page, $115; % page, $80; 
\ page, $40; discount on 4 time basis. 
Color, $25 per page Bleed, 10%. 
Guia Para Compradores Latino-Ameri- 
ecano, 386 Fourth Ave., New York. Pub- 
lished by Johnston Export Publishing 
Co. Est. 1940. Controlled, free Type 
page, 7x10. Published Oct. 15 Forms 
close 20th preceding month. Agency dis- 
count, 0-2. Circulation, controlled, free, 
5,500. Rates—1 page, $200; % page, $125; 
% page. $75: % page, $50. Color, $50; 
bleed, 10% of space and color 
La Hacienda, 20 Vesey St.. New York 
City. Published by La Hacienda Co., Inc., 
in Spanish and Portuguese. Est. 1905. 
Subscription, $3 Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7x10 Published ist of month. 
Forms close 20th preceding month 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circunlation 
(Sworn), net paid, 16,444; (gross), 20,- 


Os3, tates— 

Times 1 Page \% Page 4 Page 
1 $288.00 $156.00 $ 84.00 
6 264.00 143.00 77.00 
12 240.00 130.00 70.00 


Standard color, $60 extra, net; bleed rate, 
10% extra. 
Importers Guide, 440 Fourth Ave., New 


York. Published bi-monthly in English 
and Spanish by J. E. Sitterley & Sons, 
Ine Est. 1904. Free, controlled 6 is- 


sues each language each year Trim size, 
S5,x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist 
English, bi-monthly from January; Span- 


ish, bi-monthly from February. Forms 
close 20th month preceding N.LA.A 
statement on request. Agency discounts, 


none. Circulation.(CCA), June, 1941, Eng- 
lish edition, 25,021; (gross), 26,966; Snan- 
ish, 25.024; (gross), 26,600; combined 
eross, 5356, Rates per issue 

Times 1Page % Page %™ Page \% Page 





1 $345.00 $242.00 $184.00 $104.00 
3 330.00 231.00 176.00 99.00 
6 315.00 220.00 168.00 95.00 
12 300.00 210.00 160.00 90.00 


Standard color, $50; bleed, $30. 
Ingenieria Internacional, 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York. Published by Business Pub- 
lishers’ International Corp. Est. 1919 
Circulates to engineering and industry 
in Spanish-reading markets of the world 
Subscription, $2 Trim size, 8%xll™% 
Type page, 7x10. Published 20th preced- 
ing. Forms close 10th N.I.A.A. state- 
ment on request. Discounts, none Cir- 
culation (Swern), 8.300: (gross), 12,000, 
Rates—Less than 1 page, $300; 1 page, 
$250; 3 pages, $220 per page: 6 pages, 
$200 per page; 12 pages, $185 per page: 
18 pages, $176 per page: 24 pages, $167 
per page. 
Standard color. $35: bleed. 10% extra 
For additional data see pages 176- 
Kelly’s Directory of Merchants, Manufac- 
turers and Shippers of the World, 35 
tidgeview Ave., West Orange, N. J. Pub- 
lished by Kelly Publishing Co. Est. 1878 
Subscription, $25. Trim size, 8% x10%4. 
Type page, 7x9. Published May Forms 
close Jan. 15 Agency discounts, 15-0 
Ten per cent to advertisers on 3-yr. ir- 





revocable contracts. Rates 
Page % Page % Page 
$295.00 $150 00 $100.00 
Adv. section next reading matter 
1 Page % Page %4 Page 
$300.00 $200.00 $135.00 


Color rates on request. 
El Mundo Azucarero. 
(See Foop MANUFACTURING. ) 
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La Maguira, 1775 Broadway, New York 
a. ae Published by La Maguira, Ine 
Est. 1940. Free. Trim size, 5% x8. Type 
size, 4%x6%. Published Jan., Apr., July, 
Oct. Forms close 20th preceding. Agency 
discount, 15-2 Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 15,031. Product mfg. co’s., 
59%: mech, operating firms, 26%; mach 
ind. equip. and supply importers, 13%; 


mise., 2% Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 85.00 $ 55.00 
4 130.00 75.00 415.00 


La Nueva Democracia, 156 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Printed in Spanish Pub- 
lished by Committee on Cooperation in 
Latin America. Est. 1920. Subscription, 
$1. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7 5/16x 


10. Published 20th preceding. Forms 
close Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 
l $ 25.00 $ 15.00 
6 22.50 13.50 
12 21.25 12.75 


Libro Del Hospital Moderno, EL, 919 N 
Michigan Ave., Chicago Published by 
Modern Hospital Pub. Co. Est. 1940. Free 
(controlled). Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished August. Forms close July 1. 
Agency discount, 15-2. Circulation, free 
(controlled), 4,152. Rates—Directory sec- 
tion—2 pages backing, $350; 1 page, $225; 
% page, $125. 

Medieas, 95 Madison Ave., New York. 


Published by Medicas Corp Est. 1941 
Subscription, $3. Type page, 4%x6%. 
Published 15th preceding Forms close 
Ist preceding. Agency discount, 15-2. 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 85.00 
6 130.00 75.00 
2 120.00 70.00 


Color (yellow, red and blue), rate, $30; 
bleed rate, 20% extra. 

Oficina Mecanica Moderna (printed in 
Portuguese), 431 Main St., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Published by Gardner Pub., Ine 
Est. 1940. Free controlled. Type page, 
41%x6% Published March, June, Sept 
and Dee Forms close 1 mo. prec. 
Agency discount, none. Circulation 
(Sworn), (gross), 2,107, Rates include 
insertion Oficina Mecanica Moderna and 
El Taller Mecanico Moderno 


Times 1 Page % Page 
$150.00 $ 80.00 

2 125.00 70.00 

4 100.00 60.00 


Color rate, $100; bleed, $15 
For additional data see page 174 


Oral Hygiene. (Latin-American edition, 
printed in Spanish), 1005 Liberty Ave., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Published by Oral Hy- 
gziene, Inc. Est. 1930. Free (controlled). 
Trim size, 54x84 Type page, 4%x6%. 
Published Sth. Forms close 10th preced- 
ing. Ageney discounts, 15-0. Circulation 
(Publisher’s Statement), 11,478: (gross), 





12,455 Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $140.00 $ 75.00 $ 40.00 
6 110.00 60.00 32.50 
12 100.00 55.00 30.00 

Standard color, $12; $6 extra, fractional 

page 


Overseas Buyers Guide for Automotive 
Distributors, 330 W. 42nd St.. New York 
(Published annually in separate Spanish 
and English editions.) Advertising avali- 
able only to advertisers using six or 
more insertions per year in “El Automovil 
Americano.” One leaf (back and front 
of sheet), $95.00; additional leaves at 
rate of $80.00 per leaf. Above rates are 
based on advertisers furnishing their 
own inserts or providing the publishers 
with complete material ready for photo- 
litho reproduction. If the publishers 
provide composition an additional charge 
of $15.00 per side of the leaf is made. 8 
page (4 leaves) insert furnished by ad- 
vertiser, $320.00; 16 page (8 leaves) in- 
sert, furnished by advertiser, $600.00. If 
contract is cancelled before six insertions 
of advertising have been run in “El 
Automovil Americano,” the rate for the 
Overseas Buyers Guide becomes $190.00 
per leaf, exclusive of composition charge, 
with proportionate reduction for multiple 
leaves. 

Color (orange-red), $35 per side of leaf 
For additional data see pages 176-177. 
Papeleria, 381 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Published by Guildhall Publications 
Est. 1932. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 
9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published Apr 
15 and Sept. 15. Forms close list pub- 


lication month. Agency discounts, 0-2. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $175.00 $100.00 $ 60.00 
2 137.50 75.00 43.75 


Standard color (red), $25: bleed, 10% 
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El Reporter Latino-Americano. 
(See SHOES AND LEATHER.) 


Revista Aerea Latino America, 515 Mad 
ison Ave New York. Published by Aero 
iutical Digest Pub. Corp Est 1938 
Subscription, $1 Trim size, 9x12. Type 
ze 7 5/16x10. Published first of month 
Forms close 17th preceding Agency dis 
bunt, 15-2 Rates 
rime ag % Page % Page 
1 F $ 85.00 $ 45.00 
76.50 10.50 
12 4 72.25 38.25 
Bleed $25 black and white; not sub- 
ject to discount or agency commission 


Revista Rotaria, 35 E. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago Published by Rotary Interna 
tional Printed in Spanish Circulates 
n Spanish and Portuguese-speaking 
countries Est. 1933 Subscription, $1.25 
Trim size, 8%x1l1l%& Type page, 7 1/16x 
10% Published 15th preceding Forms 
close 25th of ind month preceding 
Agency discounts 15-2 Circulation 
(Sworn), 15.014; (gross), 15.658 Rates 


Times l Page % Page Pub. Co Est 1941 Trim size, 9x12 

l $180.00 $100.00 Type page, 7x10 Published bi-monthly 

6 165.00 95.00 Jan Forms close 25th preceding. Agency 

12 150.00 90.00 discount, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
extra. Statement), 1,499; gross, 1,638 Rates 

Shoe and Leather Reporter—‘“Buyers Times 1 Page Ie Page is Page 

Guide for Latin America 1 $120.00 $ 60 00 $ 40.00 

See SHom AND LEATHER SECTION.) 3) 105.00 52.50 35.00 

= = 6 90.00 45.00 30.00 
Taller Mecanico Moderno, El. (printed in) @ojor rate, $30: bleed rate, 10% extra 


Spanish), 431 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio . = 
Published by Gardner Publications, Inc Universal Commerce, R. K. O. Bidg 


Est. 1940. Type page, 4%x6%. Published tockefeller Center, New York Pub- 
March, June, Sept. and Dec. Forms close lished by D’Aquila Pubs., Inc. Est. 1932 
one month preceding publication. Agency Free (controlled). Export trade field cov 
discount, none. Circulation (Swern), free ered. Trim size, 8%x11% Type page 
(controlled), 5.231: (gross), 6,185. tates 7X10. Published Ist Forms close 10th 
include insertion in El Taller Mecanico Discount, 2%. N.1.A.A. statement on re 
ind Oficina Mecanica Moderna quest Cire ulation (Publisher's State- 
Times ‘ \% Page ment), 10,509. Rates— 

1 $15 $ 80.00 Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page % Page 

» f 70.00 1 $160.00 $105.00 $65.00 $45.00 

t 60.00 6 150.00 95.00 60.00 46.00 

Color rate, $100; bleed rate, $15 12 140.00 85.00 55.00 35.00 
For additional data see page 174 Bleed pages, 10% extra 


Textiles Panamericanos, 19 E. 47th St World Petroleum. 
New York Published by Panamerican (See OL, PETROLEUM.) 


Color rates on request; bleed, 10% 
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0 (See also Dairy Products, Produce; Hardware) 





b- Virtually all classes of farm equip- PRODUCTION AND SALES IN 1940 
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Vv - ment made conspicuous gains in 1940 

Be, over the preceding year as the agri- 

th - y : Sold by manuf 

-e culturists of the country garnered their shag ad a 

. ° s Manuf: 

= share of the prosperity attending the ai — Total wep ase For export 

= 2. ted 
ge defense program. In 1939, cash in- anne th 
° come and government payments aggre- Wtinrorensecencece | EE | “anaes meas | amen | slenyn 
,’ , 

0 gated $8,665,042,000, an average of 1938 _| 490,013,369 | 482,649,192 | 408,879,214 | 73,769,978 
$1,421 per farm. This is exclusive of Planting, seeding, and fertilizing machinery | 1940 19,460,706 20,002,904 19,100,681 902,223 
products grown and consumed on — oe rae 2409814154 971,596 

~ . . o 
farms. Cash income in 1940 was about - aa = sting sites ner 
x " ‘ ows an UOTB. ccccccccsecccsovcsesseecees 
5 per cent higher, and in 1941 showed mr 4 eo aes aah oe ee ae 
. . . . . . ® ° ° ® 
indications of reaching 10 billion 1938 26,817,885 26,225,237 22,355,773 3,869, 464 
dollars. Harrows, rollers, pulverisers, and stalk 
Farm equipment sold by manufac- CUNT acccccvscececeecossecsseocssencesses | SOD 15,355,009 15,124,725 14,335,759 788 , 966 
a ; 4 1939 115,723,431 12, 485,508 11,604,416 881,092 
turers in 1940 gained 18.5 per cent over 1938 13, 302,603 12,636,040 11,706,973 929,067 
939. ic , 
1 3 That sold for domestic use Cultivators and weederseccssescsessesceeeees | 1940 16,610,27% 15,894,606 15,322,967 511,699 
gained 18.9 per cent. A small increase — ven 13,178,025 12,585,988 592,037 
also took place in export sales. 16,871,148 16,394,626 15,559,292 835,434 
The number of manufacturers re- Harvesting Machineryoocsscessecesssecessecee oa ons ens preted Pym t ere 
porting to the Bureau of the Census 1938 71, 522,394 62,463,873 $6,522,643 ea ae 
was 1,235 for 1940, 1,270 for 1939, Re GhNccciccesssccensececosesns | 1940 20, 307, 460 20,481,655 19, 782, 783 698,872 
9« ‘ — , , , 72° 
and 1,232 for 1938. Some of these es- = oe 15,849,623 15,102,280 147,343 
tablishments were engaged primarily ee oe ee — 
: , a , t-7 i . . Machines for preparing crops for market 
in the manufacture of farm equipment, SS Cea: x 21,778,519 22,846,402 21,182,528 1,663,87% 
while others reported such products as | 1939 19,622, 304 20,974, 517 18, 763,049 2,211,468 
secondary. The Bureau explained that vers ee — — a 
certain classes of commodities, such Se amcmnsesaen i tah eaeicattate oe | — ee now 202,713,317 | $1,992,106 
eee: or 65,504 |} 158,373,449 | 45,492,0 
as water pumps, domestic water sys- | 1938 | 196,217,993 | 202,258,366 | 151,394,914 | 50,803,452 
tems, domestic electric lighting plants, Dititisdaiocsanecemnineennnenn 1940 18,853,183 18,645,378 yo,191,522 | 2,459,086 
~ eeeeeee | , , ’ ‘ 
wheelbarrows, engines, etc., are not — a. aa aa 18, 512,817 16,656,403 | 1,856,414 
used exclusively by farmers, but the — ee pent sat — 
proportion sold to them is large enough alee sealed | rene re gt So mayen? pon ns 
Se : : 1939 5,229,562 5,508,203 5,281,804 226,399 
to justify the inclusion of data for such | 1938 4,393,099 4,429,321 4,306,841 122, 480 
‘ le sees 
produc ts in the statistics. <2 Miscellaneous farm machines and equipment... | 1940 | 114,37%,372 | 113,229,649 || 107,515,507 5) Ts, le2 
Activity in the field is also indicated _ ee ae 99 432,112 5,693,529 
by expenditures for plant and equip- — an a 
ment in 1939. The Bureau of the Cen- Bureau of the ¢ 
es sureau o e Censu: 
sus reported that 347 tractor and farm ae 
equipment manufacturers spent $11,- 
215,600 in that year. Total expendi- i , : 
tures for new construction or major one machinery. The total agricultural A ree eMialanas ketal S070 216 
~ - 7 . P 2 WT ceveseetes ee 3,07 21¢ 
alterations of buildings and other fixed ron yg therefore, was $36,703,- Tennessee ....../... 1" 3°720 262 
slant end stresteres amounted te — er $6,020 per farm. Farms Alabama ALPE PY 1,764 159 
+ a - f , MEABBIGEIDPE ccccccccess ,632 21f 
$2,447,500; for new machinery and op- © trom 100 to 499 acres accounted for Arkansas wringer te 2°108 293 
erating equipment, $8,531,900; other, 53.5 per cent of the value of land and louisiana ............ 3,359 292 
$236.200 buildings. — i aerial acai o'sae tH 
206, 3 WE eee ctnrcevescecs 3, 19 510 
The tractor industry was more ac- These values were divided as follows Montana .........+.+-. Sete MTT 
: . n ANNO cases eeeeesseeee , 768 , 
tive than other manufacturers in mod- by states: WYOMING 2.00000 ccccee 10,585 1,149 
ernizing its plants. While 317 estab- Value SEED pessvesenssass ores ig 
ends . f of Land. Value of New PORIOD ncdccsecce 5,498 539 
lishments producing farm equipment Buildings Machinery Atizona ..........+..+. 8,321 692 
spent $2,734,400 for new plant and State (Per Farm) (Per Farm) Utah ..........-+..+0. eee Svs 
: ‘ Mair 2129 pon Washington § ....ccccre 7,264 821 
equipment, 30 tractor manufacturers ogy REE sttereees $ 3,183 $ 647 SOO 7,712 867 
New Hampshire ...... 3,758 5 ‘ali eS ee 
nvested $8,481,200. Vermont pio = 4,712 798 ny aay Sad nage ella a test 1,304 
: i tence oar clade das ey tle ‘ FOV on 0nnesecdisece 3,32 86 
On April 1, 1940, the United States oy senesen ans Lb ae 
i a “ ode Isiand ........ »737 913 var ; H " 
ad 6,096,789 farms, comprised of Connecticut .......... 9.675 793 Farm equipment included 1,047,084 
|,060,507,355 acres of land, valued, New | ee €.180 1,037 motor trucks and 4,144,136 automo- 
> ° . ° oc on swew Jersey . . soon «=e 22 ; . ° « 
with their buildings at $33,644,263,000. Pennsylvania’. .......! 5.113 1 ase biles. _During 1939, farmers spent 
[he decline in the number of farms Ohio sida arate RI 637 $732,117,000 for feed; $549,320,000 for 
P ‘ ° DE: wcees pwaee 5.78 ; . 299 oF . 
ince 1930 was 3.1 per cent and in fninois | °°) *!. -: Rte bee implements; $323,239,000 for gasoline 
alue, 29.7 per cent. While the total age peeavheeasens 4,865 750 and oil; $305,650,000 for building ma- 
° = isconsin .... sone. ee 96 : 917 ane ee 
creage represented a gain of 7.5 per Minnesota 0 |. 7312 1,069 terials; $217,602,000 for fertilizers and 
ent over 1930, the Bureau of the Cen- lowa iepbbnanossscentce: ME 1,238 liming materials. The total was $2,127,- 
MiSs 7 e8e6ek@eesnuee $2 5 97 ‘ ‘ 
us reported that the share devoted to North Dakota : eet: . pete 1 +r 927,000, or 34.9 per cent of 1939 cash 
rops decreased. The value of farm South Dakota ieenves Ce 902 income of $6,096,799,000. 
: +7 3° : a Nebraska ..... scccese Dawe 7 ° 
- and buildings, though comparing Kansas ..°) reer g'o92 $34 Farm population of the United 
nfavorably with 1930, represented a Delaware, D. of C.... 6,104 815 States i r¢ q 76 < 
wrap soe A p ee = © - See a States in 1940 was 30,151,076, or 4.94 
: Buildi ” . Iued p Virginia ..... ee . 8,860 295 persons per farm. 
uildings alone were valued at $10,- West Virginia ...... 2,718 202 ase fz : > ; 
05,086,000, while another $3 069.266. North Carolina’ <...2.. 2.647 217 AS of Sate Siete, Coenen te Fer- 
: Siig Th rs PF 90,U09,299,- South Carolina .. 2,461 217 plement & Tractor, reveal a quickened 
00 was invested in farm implements Georgia 2,22: : i i i i 
as s : plements er 189 tempo in the mechanization of agricul- 
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Tractors on Farms 








States 1930 1940 
Alabama 1,664 7.638 
Arizona 2,558 1,129 
Arkansas 5,684 12,564 
California $4.43) 95,191 
Colorado 13.334 21,423 
Connecticut 2,667 9,349 
Delaware 1,661 
District of Columbia 2 
Florida 7,703 
(jeorgia 9.327 
Idaho 11,103 
Illinois 26,069 
Indiana 73,221 
lowa 128,516 
Kansas 95,139 
Kentucky 7,322 11,927 
Louisiana »,016 9,476 
Maine +410 5.09 
Maryland 7,208 10,335 
Massachusetts 21 7,005 
Michigatr 4.579 66.524 
Minnesota 18,457 105,075 
Mississippi 5,542 10,577 
Missouri 1,999 $5,155 
Montana 19,031 22,087 
Nebraska 10,729 10,761 
Nevada 360 681 
New Hampshire 1,096 12% 
New Jersey 8.08 12,920 
New Mexico 2.49 S32 
New York 10.269 8.904 
North Carolina 1,42¢ 12,756 
North Dakota 7,60 19,561 
thio > 974 59.999 
Oklahoma 25,962 415,369 
Oregon 9.838 17,077 
Vennsylivania 3,513 ri S42 
Rhode Island a89 1,008 
South Carolina 1.462 1,791 
South Dakota a3 837 14,154 
Tennessee 6.56 11.817 
rexas 7,348 WLS 
i tah 1,42¢ O41 
Vermont ~.42¢ +, 566 
Virginia iy 11,951 
Washington 8,388 18,019 
West Virginia 2,792 3.656 
Wisconsin O,173 81,195 
Wyoming 1,110 6,534 
Totals 9°0 021 1,567,430 

Bureau of the Census 
ture, somewhat spectacular and pro- 


nounced during 1940, yet consistently 
evident during the last six years and 
subject only to minor fluctuations. 

Using the tractor as the symbol of 
mechanization, the authentic data from 
the annual surveys of the industry by 
the Bureau of the Census show that 
during the six-year period, 1935-40, 
sales of tractors for use in the United 
States totaled 1,109,287 units as com- 
pared with 781,057 for the six-year 
period, 1925-30, a time which many 
still consider a prosperity peak. This 
excess of 328,750 during the latter six- 
year period averages better than 54,- 
000 more tractors per year. 

For the tractors and tractor replace- 
ment parts sold by the industry during 
1935-40, the industry received more 
than 1 billion dollars, wholesale cost, 
an expenditure which for the most part 
represented farm purchases and which 


emphatically indicates the farmers’ 
confidence in mechanized equipment. 
This amount exceeded the wholesale 


cost of the tractors sold during 1925-30 
by more than $281,000,000. Compar- 
ing these two periods, the wholesale 
sales for the entire industry, including 
all classes of equipment and tractors, 
increased only about $182,000,000 This 
might indicate that while farmers are 
buying more tractors their purchases 
of implement equipment are propor- 
tionately less than ten years ago. In 


fact the returns from the decennial 
census show that in many states the 
farmers spent considerably less for 
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“implements and machinery” in 1939 
than in 1929. Typical of these show- 
ings is lowa, now probably the leading 
tractor state, expenditures of which 
amounted to $45,103,124 in 1939, a fig- 
ure $6,463,968 less than the $51,567,- 
092 outlay in 1929. 

The past year (1940) was a partic- 
ularly satisfactory one from the stand- 
point of sales for use within the United 
States, representing as it did an in- 
crease of more than 78 million dollars 
as compared with the previous year, 
and missing the totals of the record 
years of 1937 by only about 17 million 
dollars. The year’s balance sheet rep- 
resented gains in ten of the eleven 
major classifications of products, the 
only loss being a nominal one of $464,- 
Other classifications 


881 in engines. 
showed the following gains for 1940 
as compared with 1939: 
qc) 

Planting, seeding and fertilizing ma- 

chinery $ 4.156 
Plows and listers 5,616 
Harrows, rollers, pulverizers and 

stalk cutters 2,733 
Cultivators and weeders 2.737 
Harvesting machinery 1,943 
Having machinery 4,680 
Machines for preparing crops for 

market or use . 2,449 
Tractors 44.276 
Farm wagons and trucks 1,445 
Miscellaneous 8,789 


An analysis of the Planting, Seeding 
and Fertilizing Machinery classifica- 
tion for the last three years reflects a 
marked decline in the number of small 
horse-drawn units such as corn plant- 
ers and combination corn and cotton 
planters. At the same time there was 
a proportionate increase in the num- 
ber of two-row units, mounted and 
drawn. Also interesting to note is a 
decrease in the number of three- and 
four-row units in both the _ tractor- 
drawn and the horse-drawn types. The 
most outstanding performance of ma- 
chines in this grouping was that of 
the manure spreader which has shown 
a consistent upward trend for some 


time. Grain drills have also shown a 
substantial increase. 
The increased trade in plows and 


listers is accounted for principally by 
the greater sales of one-, two- and 
three-bottom tractor moldboard plows. 

Census figures, classifying retail es- 
tablishments by major interests, are 
unsatisfactory in an attempt to ap- 
praise the retail farm implement field. 
The Bureau reported 10,499 farm im- 
plement-tractor-hardware stores, with 
1939 sales of $344,433,000, consider- 
ably less than the wholesale value of 
farm implements and tractors sold in 


the domestic market in that year. The 
Bureau also listed 29,147 hardware 
stores, with sales of $629,276,000. The 


farm implement retailer also received 
mention in the automotive classifica- 
tion, where the census reported 1,170 
“motor vehicle—farm implement deal- 
ers,”’ with sales of $88,607,000. 
Perhaps the best estimate is that 
of Farm Implement News, which re- 
ported the existence of 22,000 rated 
farm equipment dealers, who carry 
complete stocks and perform all of the 
myriad services demanded by the 
march of agriculture. Their sales are 









Value of Farm Equipment on 
United States Farms 










New Jersey wie 
South Carolina 






(Data from Bureau of the Census—)]94( 
Census) 

Percentage 

State Valuation of Tota! 
NN eer 7.87 
Minnesota -.ee 193,443,905 6.32 
Illinois ........................... 166,681,869 6.10 
_ >a 5.91 
Wisconsin ..... ...« 173,830,861 5.68 
New York ............ ew 138,341,935 4.52 
California ...................... 132,339,109 4.33 
Pennsylvania .............. 9,099,593 4.22 
TS 573,84 3.99 
ye 38 3.95 
Kansas ... i 3.79 
Indiana. ............ } 3.50 
Nebraska r 3.21 
Missouri ...... . 2.82 
Oklahomce ........... 78,448,733 2.56 
North Dakota .... 76,876,269 2.51 
South Dakotc .... 59,969,3 1.96 
Washington ....... 56,101,147 1.83 
Tennessee .................... 49,153,034 1.61 
North Carolina 45,468,264 1.49 
Oregon ..... 44,607,932 1.48 
Montanc ....... 43,193,602 1.41 
Idaho ......... 42,145,230 1.38 
IT sicititsnitenisiinsenninien 41,518,943 1.36 
Mississippi .. 40,300,899 1.32 
Colorado Sainiinteatell 39,021,614 1.27 
. en asoneeeienna 37,863,534 1.23 
Gee 1.21 
Louisiana ......... 1.17 
Georgic .......... scotia 1.16 
[eee .97 
84 
.79 
-70 
64 
.63 















Maryland 
Maine .... 
eS i 
Massachusetts  ....... 16,613,191 54 
, RENT 15,622, 51 
Wyoming .... . 15,309,847 50 
New Mexico ........ we 15,212,674 50 
West Virginia —.......... 14,895,615 49 
Cennecticut ................. 12,883,169 42 
ss Eee 1,940,938 39 
IE snisemtimnaigineen 9,961,098 33 
New Hampshire ....... 6,768,115 .22 
Delaware ...................... 5,748,229 18 
a 3,721,263 12 
Rhode Island ............. 2,180,077 .07 
District of Columbic.. 81,707 ces 
UNITED STATES .$3,059,266,327 100.00 
considerably in excess of one billion 


dollars annually, since farmers are con- 
sistent buyers of motor trucks, fencing 
and many other products which are 
not classified as farm equipment by the 
Bureau of the Census. 

In some respects the farm equipment 
dealer is confronted with the same 
problems as the motor car retailer 
This is particularly true of the tractor 
dealer, who must take in used ma- 
chines in a large percentage of his 
sales. Since there is a steady demand 
for reconditioned tractors, this type of 
business is fairly profitable, though it 
has necessitated an enlargement of th« 
dealer’s functions. About 70 per cent 
of all farm implement dealers have in- 
stalled the necessary equipment and 
personnel to take care of this and al 
lied services. 


Associations 


Farm Equipment Institute, 608 S 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwis¢ 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the 
six-month period ending June 30, 1941.] 
Agricultural Engineering, 505 Pleasar 
St., St. Joseph, Mich. Published by ar 
official organ of Am. Society of Agricul 
tural Engineers. Est. 1920. Subscriptior 
$3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x1' 
Published 10th. Forms close list. N.LA.A 
statement on request. Agency discounts 
15-2 Circulation (ABC), 1,985 (include 
1,163 non-deductible ass'n subs.); (gross) 
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81 In the Tractor-Farm-Equipment Field 


3 it's 


"9 and its technical annual 





The Tractor Field Book. 


on 
n- 
ng “Oldest in the field—estab- 
“e lished 1882. Of course, larg- 
est volume of advertising, 
nt largest circulation, highest 
a percentage of renewals, low- 
- est percentage not paid in 
a advance. 
1s 
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2,228. Agricultural engineers of state Farm Implement News Buyer's Guide, 5x8. Published annually, Jan. 10. Forms 
and federal agencies serving agricul- 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, ll Pub- close Dec. 20. Agency discount, 15-2 
ture. 32%: agricultural engineers and lished by Farm Implement News Co. Est. Circulation (Swern), controlled, 14,950; 
executives of the equipment and mate- 1888 Distributed to subscribers Trim (gross), 15,055. Farm equipment deal 
rials industries serving agriculture, 20%; size, 8%x5%. Type page, 4%x7% Pub- ers, 99%; jobbers, 1% Rates— 
student-members of American Society of lished March Forms close Feb. Ist. Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
Agricultural Engineers, 17%; public and Agency discounts, none Circulation 1 $120.00 $ 60.00 $ 30.00 
college libraries 14% others 16% (l’ublisher’s Statement), 11,300. Rates Standard red, $25 for one page; $10 extra 
Rates 1 page, $100; % page, $50; 4% page, $25 for each additional page. Other colors 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page For additional data see page 183 $35 per page. Bleed, 10% extra. 
: AIMLL * 75.00 = 50.00 
* ‘ oe n0 60.00 " 40.00 Farm Machinery and Equipment, 804 Northwest Farm Equipment Journal, 1(1 
Standard color rate $30: bleed, no charge Pine St., St. Louis Published by Mid- Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn 
. a land Pub. Co. Est. 1886 Subscription, Published by Farm Implement Pub. Co 
Agricultural Leaders’ Digest, 139 N. ¢) Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 74x10 Est. 1887 Subscription, $1. Trim size 
Clark St., Chicago Published by EsteS pyblished 15th. Forms close 10th. Agency 9x12. Type page, 75/6x10% Published 
P. Taylor Est. 1919. Subscription, $2. discount, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher’s 1st. Forms close 25th Agency dis 
Free (controlle d) Trim size, 5%4x8% Statement), 6,265 Dealers and jobbers, counts, 13-3. Circulation (Publisher’ 
Type page, 4%xi Publishe d ist, except g5¢,: manufacturers, 9%; salesmen, 5%; Statement), 3,899. Retail implement 
June Aug, and Deé« P th ae close 20th. schools, 1% Rates dealers, 95%; others, 5%. tates 
Agency discounts a-2 Circulation imes are % Page 1 are Times 1 Page » Page ¥, Pag 
(CCA), Mar., 1941, 28,004; (gross), 30,057, as s onke $ arto : ah 1 $ 60.00 $ 32.50 $ 18.00 
Home economics teachers, 31%; agricul- 6 " 85.00 45.00 " 93-75 6 57.00 30.88 17.10 
tural teachers 4%: extension agents 1? 82.50 49 50 9° 50 12 54.00 29 25 16.20 
win + othe +. 3! males uP 24 77.50 41.25 2125 Color rate—red, $25 page; bleed, 10%. 
imes age » Page age ‘olo eri . for Ren aan 
l $230.00 $138 00 $ 80.00 oo 4 18% ‘ ly xtra for rst page; Red Tractor Book, The, 601 Graphic Art 
{ °15.90 128.00 77.00 . . Bldg., Kansas City, Mo Published by 
4 200.00 122.00 75.00 Ford Tractor Equipment News, 1860 Implement Trade Journal Co. Est. 1916 
Color rate on request; bleed, 3% extra Broadway, New York City. Published by Individual copy, $1. Free with annua 
Better Farm Equipment and Methods, Ford Tractor Equipment News Pub, Co subscription to “Implement & Tractor 
S04 Pine Ste St. Louis, Mo. Published by E8t. 1940. Subscription, $1. Page size, Trim size, 6%x10. Type page, 5%x8. Pub 
Midland Publishing Co Est 1928 Free ‘ 4 x10 Published quarterly Forms lished May : Be Forms close April 10t} 
Trim size, 6x9 Type page, 5x8 Pub- °$ lose 15th of publication month. Circula~ Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulation 
lished « very other month, Jan 31 Mar tion (Publisher's 7 Statement), 2,500 (1940-41 edition), (Sworn), Dec., 1940, 20,- 
31. May 30, July 31, Sept. 30, Nov. 30 Agency discounts, 15-2 : Rates sce. yiat peg rate, $240; % page, $120 
Forms close 5 days preceding Agency Flat : Fag “ Page 4 Page HF -~ Standard red, $75: bleed 
Aiecounts. 16-2 Circulation (CCA), Aug | Aa oe aie } p 5.00 > “yr , § 25 00 D «€ a 
1941, OSS; (gross), 10,150, Vocational ¢) 0 .., ate, }-9 per page, Dieed, NO eXtTAa mne Spokesman and Harness World, | 
igriculture instructor 64 county ’ E. 8th St., Cincinnati, O. Est, 1884. Sub 
iericulture izents s0 mis¢ 6 Implement & Tractor, 10th & Wyandotte scription, $1. Trim size, 9x12. Type pag: 
Rates Sts.. Kansas City, Mo. Published by Im- 74X10. Published Ist. Forms close 25tl 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page plement Trade Journal Co Est. 1886 Agency discounts, 13-2. Circulation (Pul 
1 $110.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 Subscription, $2 Trim size, 8%x11% lisher’s Statement), 3,000 Rates 
a) 100.00 09.00 30.00 Type page, 7x10 Published fortnightly, Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
12 30.00 r=. 00 28.00 Saturday Forms close 10 days preced- 1 $ 85.00 $ 55.00 $ 40.00 
Color rate l page $75; each additional ing Agveney discounts. 15-2. Circulation 6 66.67 37.50 99 Fi 
page in same color in same form, $25; (ABC), 12,649; (gross), 13,206. Dealers 1° 55.00 33.34 18.75 
bleed, 10 extra and jobbers, 82%: manufacturers, 7%; Th ° 
Eastern Dealer in Implements and Ve- manufacturers’ and jobbers’ representa- or Register of American Manufac- 
hicies, Drexel Bide Philadelphia Pub tives, 8%; others, 3% tates 
lished by Grant Wright Est. 1907. Sub Times 1 Page \% Page % Page (See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 
scription. $1, ‘Trim size, 10% x13%. Type 1 $130.00 $5.00 FEE! Tractor Field Book, 431 S. Dearborn St 
ane slishec ' ‘oO is close ° ~ oSeu oe Chicago Est 1916 Per copy, 1.00 
b2th Awe wy discounts 10-2 . ircula- is 107 ve — wt «9.49 Covers tractors and other on r — 
tion (Publisher's Statement) 3,000 Color rate, $50 (red or orange); bleed , > 4 
Dealers. 90 fre. and amencies. 164 10% extra equipment lines. ~ ublished by Farm Im 
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Florists, Seeds 


(See also Dairy Products, Produce) 





There are three major divisions in 
the horticulture industry — florists, 
nurserymen and seedsmen. All are in- 
timately related, but each division is 
generally considered a separate indus- 
try. The largest group includes the 
producers and retailers of cut flowers 
and plants, together with their jobbers 
and wholesale commission merchants. 

The retail and producing phases in 
all branches of the horticultural in- 
dustry are closely aligned. The field 
embraces about 25,000 firms or indi- 
viduals with credit ratings. Of. these, 
at least 20,000 are retailers. Of these 
retailers, at least 70 per cent have pro- 
ducing properties, such as greenhouses 
or nurseries. About 95 per cent of all 
producers large and small operate re- 
tail departments. 

Retail outlets were increased greatly 
in the five-year period from 1935 to 
1940 by instituting retail selling at 
greenhouses located on main highways 
near towns and cities. This trend was 
emphasized in a 1939 census conducted 
by the Society of American Florists. 

With the exception of retailers in 
metropolitan areas, retailers and pro- 
ducers of cut fiowers and plants are 
generally considered to be the same 
firms or individuals. Florists generally 
attempt to produce a part of their 
stock sold at retail, buying the re- 
mainder from the nearest wholesale 
shipping center, according to Florists’ 
Review. 

The survey conducted by Stevenson, 
Jordan & Harrison for the Society of 
American Florists gave this breakdown 
of the geographic distribution of 
vrowers: 

Growers 
with 
over 

30,000 
Growers Sq. Ft 


W hole - Who of 
sale Also Bench 
State Growers Retail Area 
\labama ‘ 13 52 3 
Arizona 7 : 1 7 
Arkansas ‘ 5 45 2 
California . ose SOL 403 41 
Colorado ; ates 41 136 6 
‘onnecticut : ‘ 39 357 28 
Delaware P ; 4 26 2 
J >. ad 11 20 1 
Flordia i 255 88 ‘ 
reorgia ; 12 82 4 
Hawaii 3 ; . ‘ . 
daho . rs oe 6 38 1 
llinois Teter a 575 21 
ndiana cvesa on 81 263 18 
.. PYTTTeTTrTe Te eee 73 239 & 
\ansas 42 167 2 
ventucky a 17 77 3 
Muisiana ate 23 52 3 
Maine jsnh caer ~- 163 131 1 
faryland ..... 63 186 5 
lassachusetts : 255 715 22 
Michigan ; 210 497 7 
Minnesota , 55 272 4 
Mississippi . . 14 37 2 
lissouri 104 269 8 
Montana : 5 32 3 
Nebraska i , 27 115 3 
Vevada , | oe 4 
New Hampshire 14 102 3 
Vew Jersey : ca. oa 884 22 
New Mexico ......... 6 17 . 
New York, outside of 315 S88 32 
ong Island .. - 109 616 17 
‘ew York City 7 17 


Florists, Farm and Garden Supply Stores, 1939 








Florists Farm, Garden Stores 

Sales Sales 

No (000) No (000) 

Alabama 116 833 209 5.979 
Arizona 28 312 10 3x6 
Arkansas 8&2 : 36 539 
California ; 1,468 500 11,154 
Colorado 124 28 355 
Connecticut 300 23 787 
Delaware ... 55 8 472 
District of Columbia 98 ) 444 
Florida ee 2 aaa , 259 119 4,436 
Georgia , 72 S76 8,066 
Idaho 38 11 996 
Illinois ; 7 1,096 ’ 176 5,051 
Indiana 395 : 150 6,953 
Iowa .. 239 2.2 36 5,340 
Kansas 159 1,3 4S 663 
Kentucky 161 1,6 74 1,912 
Louisiana : 139 BR 76 2,156 
Maine ' ; 146 & 53 1,854 
Maryland .. j 273 1,9: 51 1,699 
Massachusetts 900 gf 35 2,282 
Michigan 703 6,: 124 4,188 
Minnesota 205 2,75 76 2,095 
Mississippi 93 142 4.595 
Missouri ; 379 67 1,700 
Montana . +3 11 321 
Nebraska 126 1 59 1,062 
Nevada ree 12 2 (*) 
New Hampshire 74 1 42 
New Jersey cows 803 6 87 4,347 
New Mexico 27 4 135 
New York . 2,291 4 249 13,442 
North Carolina : 186 1 101 16,097 
North Dakota ‘ , 21 15 417 
Ihio ruses .. 1,035 S, 271 11,574 
Oklahoma , , 157 i 33 551 
Oregon : 72 1, 44 2,269 
Pennsylvania 1,363 12, 284 7,989 
Rhode Island 139 1, 2 (*) 
South Carolina 128 242 4,699 
South Dakota . 35 25 928 
Tennessee 174 2 83 2,451 
Texas wi ‘ 718 4 144 2,220 
Utah .. 60 13 166 
Vermont , 33 (*) (*) 
Virginia . 182 2, 106 5,207 
Washington . , 222 2, 62 2,892 
West Virginia 101 l, 13 87 
Wisconsin 312 3,364 97 3,635 
Wyoming 33 174 6 281 
16,055 $148,741 4,915 $155,312 


U. S. 
*Withheld to avoid disclosure. 
Bureau of the Census 
Florists had a gain of 4 per cent in sales in 1940. The increase for the first five 
months of 1941 was 6 per cent over the corresponding 1940 period. 





ates eee sssss> 16 2 The value of greenhouse properties 
North Dakota ae ii 1 is $22,623,548, in which 52,409 persons 
Ohio, ce seees 5 326 650 = are employed, according to the Depart- 
——.............. a 7 ment of Commerce. 

ees <--.--. SS Te There are 7,208 nurseries (retail and 
South Carolina ...... 10 85 2 wholesale) which operate 4,786,008 
hans. p 133 . square feet of greenhouses, employing 
Texas 191 335 8 47,718 persons; 1,452 retail seed stores 
en % s = have annual net sales of $70,947,233. 
Virginia ..... 55 193 6 The computed number of retailers in 
wee Unis cass en Or 11 these branches of the horticultural 
— ......... a 176 10 trade is approximately 20,000. Of these, 


1 10 . approximately 5,800 are members of 
the Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Asso- 
aint f } ciation. Approximately 3,000 are mem- 
There are 12,726 retailers and whole- pers of the Telegraph Delivery Service. 
salers of flowers and plants (on rec- The remainder are independents, oper- 
ord), operating 172,833,000 square feet ating independently without clearing- 
of greenhouses, with annual sales of house affiliations. _ 
$101,200,000 (wholesale value). 
Of these, 2,522 are large-scale pro- 
ducers, selling at retail or wholesale, a Nurserymen 
majority being both retailers and The American Nurseryman reports 
wholesalers. These large-scale produc- that record building of small homes, 
ers operate a total of 121,564,000 combined with federal housing projects 
square feet of greenhouses, or 70.6 per and public building construction, has 
cent of the total. furnished such impetus to the produc- 


Wyoming 
Total - ‘oceans, je 401 
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tion of trees, shrubs, vines and peren- 
nials and to their planting on landscape 
contracts that the depression has been 
left behind and sales reported for 1939 
were the largest in a decade. Improve- 
ment in the agricultural field has like- 
wise led to much improved demand for 
for farm orchards, windbreaks 
and shelter belts. Fruit and nut trees 
have been in somewhat better demand, 
but the better rates of orchard produc- 
tion and the strong increases in citrus 
fruits have leveled off the planting of 
other fruits to replacement proportions. 


trees 


The past few years have seen a great 
increase in interest in home grounds 
and gardens, contrasted with the 
dwindling of the large private estates, 
resulting in more widespread purchase 
of plant materials for the home grounds, 
partly through the stimulus of public 
highway and park plantings under fed- 
eral aid. 

While the number of large nursery 
and landscape organizations has not in- 
creased, there has been a very notable 
growth in the number of small so-called 
“neighborhood nurseries.” These have 
made available to the motoring public 
fresh plants for the garden, and in 
many cases supplies and equipment are 
sold in a garden shop or display room 
in the office building. 

The investment of the average nur- 
seryman is considerable, and he is a 
large scale buyer. The market is for 
tools, spraying equipment, insecticides 
and fungicides, lumber, motor trucks, 
packing cases, twine and shipping ma- 
terials, irrigating equipment, plows and 
cultivators, fertilizers, grafting wax, 
pruning equipment, greenhouses, gar- 
den equipment, implements and sup- 
plies, and catalogs. 

Developments abroad have brought 
about several changes in the horticul- 
tural industry, according to the Florists 
Exchange. The war has eliminated the 
supply of Holland-grown bulbs such as 
tulips, hyacinths and and 
there is no indication that bulbs will be 
delivered to this country for fall sale 


as 


crocuses, 


over the retail counter to amateurs, 
nor for fall and spring planting by 
the commercial flower grower. 

There were 734 establishments 


wholesaling flowers and nursery stock 
with of $42,987,000 listed in the 
1989 Census of Business. The 1939 
Census of Service Establishments listed 
1,148 landscape and tree 
surgery service units reporting receipts 
of $13,574,000 


sales 


gardening 


Seeds 


There are six divisions to the seed 
industry: (1) retailers, (2) whole- 
salers, (3) jobbers, (4) contract seed 


(5) mail order seedsmen, and 
(6) importers and exporters. The in- 
dustry is comprised of 250 contract 
growers; 750 wholesalers, jobbers, ex 
porters and importers; 6,000 retailers. 
whose major business is that of han 
dling seeds, agricultural and horticul 
tural supplies; and 549 mail order deal 
Besides the above, there are a 
great many drug stores (especially in 
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Retail Florists’ Analysis of Cost of Doing Business 









No. of Average % of Cost & 
Cos. Retail Total No. of Expenses 
Rpt’g Florists Cost Cos. Per 
Cost & Cost & & Rpt’g Sales 
Items of Cost & Expense Expense Expense Expense Sales Dollar 
COST OF MERCHANDISE 
All Perishable Stock ..... 25 $16,695 43.29 22 $ .398 
Dry Stock and Accessories 22 2,446 5.89 19 .056 
OVERHEAD EXPENSE 
Salary, Officers or Proprietors . 20 $ 4,040 9.35 19 $ .090 
Salaries and Wages—Employees 24 6,657 16.78 21 .162 
Delivery 25 1,389 3.60 22 .035 
Advertising 25 974 2.52 22 .025 
Insurance — 384 .92 19 .009 
Interest .. 14 316 .66 12 006 
Wrapping & Packaging Supplies. 19 774 1.80 7 017 
tefrigeration, Light, Heat & Water 24 526 1.33 21 .613 
Taxes (except Income & Profit tax) 22 517 1.25 20 .012 
Telephone ei same , 25 447 1.15 22 .010 
Telegraph Delivery Exp.’s & Fees 19 634 1.68 17 .017 
Rent and Building Expense ... 24 2,017 5.11 21 .050 
Depreciation of Fix’ts & Trucks 22 891 2.17 20 .020 
Dues and Subscriptions 12 193 43 11 .004 
Uncollected Accounts 19 503 1.25 16 .013 
Collection Expense .. 11 249 .48 11 .005 
Traveling Expense 10 208 48 7 .004 
Legal & Accounting .. 9 348 71 8 007 
Miscellaneous Expense 24 1,271 3.20 21 039 
—Society of American Florists 
the south), hardware stores and feed agricultural and horticultural supplies, 
stores that handle seeds and other sup- according to the same authority. 


plies. 

Approximately 76,000,000 seed cata- 
legs are distributed to consumers by 
the mail order seedsmen every year. A 
conservative estimate of seeds sold in 


this manner is $70,000,000 annually. 
Associate lines sold through catalogs 


are of about an equal amount. 

A recent survey made by Seed World 
shows that over 90 per cent of the re- 
tail seed merchants are carrying allied 
lines of merchandise and that over 85 
per cent of the catalogs of mail order 
seed houses list these lines. 

In addition to the sale of seeds, seed 
dealers sell annually $150,000,000 in 


Associations 

American Association of Nursery- 
men, 636 Southern Bldg., Washington, 
D. C. 

American Seed Trade Association, 
P. O. Box 6545, Cleveland. 

Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Associa- 
tion, 484 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit. 

The Society of American Florists 
and Ornamental Horticulturists, 423-A 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 

Telegraph Delivery 
Spring St., Los Angeles. 


Service, 356 


Publications 


| Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1941.! 


Na- 
St., 


Nurseryman (merged with 


American 
: 508 S. Dearborn 


tional urseryman), 
Chicago Est. 1904 Published by Amer- 
ican Nurseryman Pub. Co Subscription, 
$1. Trim size, S%x11%. Type page, 6%x 
10 Published Ist and 15th Forms close 
» days preceding Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation (Publisher's Statement) 
1 3X tates 

Times 1 Page % Page 4 


Page 

] = 60.00 $ 30.00 ¢ 15 
b. 25 ly 

l 


00 
3.13 
1.25 


50 26.25 


12 52 
24 15.00 29° 50 
Bulletin of American Dahlia Seciety, 25! 
Court St West Haven, Conn Est. 1915 
Subscription, $2 Type page, O6%x8%& 
Published quarterly from Feb Forms 
léth preceding Agency discounts 
15-2 Circulation (Publisher's State- 
ment), 2.060 2,264 Rates 
Times l Page % Page 
Flat $ 40.00 $ 21.50 Ss 12 
Florists’ Exchange 
Trade World, 448 W 
City Vublished by A. T 
Ine Est Subscription, 
page 9u%x11l% Published 
Forms | Monday Agency 
0-3. Cireulation (Publisher's 
" ‘ ross, 9,588 Rates 


gross, 
% Page 
. 00 
and Horticultural 
37th St.. New York 
De La Mare Co 
$2.50 Type 

Saturday 

discounts 
Statement) 


ose 


Inch 
! 50 
' 2.40 
13 2.25 
°6 2.15 


2.00 


nes 


Dearborn St., Chi 
Florists’ Pub. Co 


Florists Review, 505 5 
Published by 


caRko 

Est. 1897. Subscription, $2.50. Trim size 
S%x11% Type page, 64x10 Published 
Thursday Forms close Monday Agency 
discounts, none Circulation (Swern), 


> 
Rates 


in Ov7. 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
. D & 45.00 $ 9 50 

75.00 87.50 75 

¢ 67.50 33.75 16.88 

‘ 50 26.25 13.13 


F. T. D. News, 550 W. Lafayette Bivd., 
Detroit, Mich Published by Florists 
Telegraph Delivery Assn Est 1920 
Subscription, $2 Trim size, 9x11%. Type 
page, 7x10 Published lst Forms close 
10th. Agency discounts, 15-2% Circula 


tion (ABC), 7,239; (gross), 7,588 (includes 


6981 subs non-deductible from dues) 
Retail florists. 90: others, 10° Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
l $ 75.00 $ 45.00 $ 27.00 
6 67.50 40.50 24.00 
12 63.00 37.50 22.50 
Standard color, $20.00 
National Nurseryman (merged wit! 
American Nurseryman) 
Southern Florist and Nurseryman, |! 
St. Louis Ave Fort Worth, Texas Pub 
lished by Southern Florist Pub. Co Est 
1915. Subscription, $1.50 Type page 
6 5/6x10 Published Friday. Forms closs 
Monday Agency discounts, 10-5. Rates 
Times 1 Page > Page % Page 
l $ 37.50 $ 20.00 $ 11.00 
13 34.00 18.50 10.00 
°6 32.50 17.00 9 00 
52 30.00 16.00 gk OO 
Color rates on request 


Spring 


Telegraph Delivery Spirit, 356 5 


St.. Los Angeles Published by Tels 
graph Delivery Service Est. 1934 Sub 
scription, $4. Trim size, 8%x11% Typ 
page, 7%x10. Published Ist Forms clos¢ 
15th Agency discounts, 15-2 Retai 
orists. 96 wholesale florists, 4%. Cir 
culation (Publisher's Statement), 4,30! 
(non-deductible from dues) Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 36.00 $ 22.00 
on 57.00 34.00 20.00 
12 52.00 30.00 17.50 
Color rates on request bleed, $10 ext 
per page 
CANADA 
Canadian Florist, 57 Simcoe St. 5 
Oshawa, Ontario, Canada. Published b 
Lakeside Publications Est. 1905 Sul 
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scription, $1.50 Trim size, 8%x1l1l% National Seedsman Year Book, consoli- 
Type page, 74x10. Published every sec- dated with Seed Trade Buyer's Guide. 
ond Tuesday Forms close Tuesday Seed Trade Buyer’s Guide and Directory, 
preceding publication. Agency discounts, 211 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago. Published 
15-2 Circulation (Publisher's State- by National Seedsman Publications. Est 
ment), 1,540. Rates 1915. Free controlled circulation. Type 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page page, 7x10. Published Dee. 1. Forms 
l $ 37.50 $ 18.75 $ 9.38 close Nov. 15. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
6 36.00 18.00 9.00 culation (Swern), 7,000. Rates l page, 
13 34.50 17.25 8.63 $120; 2 pages, $220; 4 pages, $414; % 
20 33.00 16.50 8.25 page, $75; % page, $65; % page, $40 


Canadian Horticulture and Home Maga- Seed Trade News, 109 
zine, Oshawa, Ont Published by Lake- Chicago Est. 1923 


side Pubs. Est. 1877. Subscription, 75e Trim size, 10%x16 = 


N. Dearborn St., 


Subscription, $ 
ype pi 


Ths 


age, 94x15. 








Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 74x10 Published Wednesday. Forms close Mon- 
Published Ist of first 6 mos.; 15th July day. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
Sept. & Nov Forms close 20th; Ist for. tion (Publisher's Statement), 3,889. 
last 3 issues Agency discounts, 15-2 tates 
Circulation (Publisher's Statement), Times l 
8,950 Rates 1 i 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 12 8 
l $105.00 $ 56.70 $ 28.35 26 2.40 
6 96.60 50.40 26.25 52 2.2V 
96.60 50.40 26.2 
i Seed World, 211 W. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
SEEDS cago. Est. 1915. Published by National 
National Seedsman, consolidated with Seedsman Publications Subscription, $2 
Seed World Trim size, 8%x1l11% Type page, 7x10 
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Published first and third Fridays. Forms 


close Monday preceding Agency dis 
counts, 15-2. Circulation (ABC), 3,884; 
(gross), 5,239. Retailers, wholesalers 
seed growers and employes, 78%; others, 
22% Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $126.00 Ss 69.00 $ 42.00 
6 108.00 58.00 35.00 
12 96.00 54.00 32.00 
24 86.00 {8.00 27.00 
Standard color, 25% additional: bleed, 


15% additional. 


Southern Seedsman, 606 Builders Ex- 
change Bldg., San Antonio, Texas. Pub 
lished by L. Kemper Wilson Est. 1938 


Subscription, $1. Trim size, 8%x1l1l% 
Type page, 7x10. Published 20th pre 
ceding month Forms close 15th preced 
ing Agency discounts, 15-2 Circula 
tion (Publisher's Statement), 3,851 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page , Page % Page 
1 $113.00 $ 64.00 $ 39.00 
6 96.00 54.00 32.00 
12 85.00 18.00 27.00 
Standard color, 25% additional 
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Production of commercial wheat flour 


in the United States in 1940 was 102,- 
994,400 barrels, according to the Bu 
reau of the Census. There were 1,082 


mills, which ground 468,706,000 bushels 
of wheat to achieve this result. Only 
156 have a capacity of more than 1,000 
daily they accounted for 
per cent of the total production. 
Smaller mills from this 
tabulation. 

The 1939 Census of Manufactures 
reported 2,143 milling establishments, 
with products valued at $649,943,000, a 
decline of 24.1 per cent from 1937. The 
value added by manufacture was $143,- 
881,600, a gain of 7.7 per cent. Wage 
earners numbered 24,771 and 
personnel, 5,548. 

Production was divided as follows in 
1939: 


barrels and 
72.5 


are excluded 


salaried 


OO) 
Vheat and prepared flour 
Total barre 11,368 
Total value $458,405 
Whit flour for ale i sucl 
Barrel RG 
Value E°NG KPAX 
Blended, phosphated self-rising 
and other prepared flour 
(mace n this industry) 
Total barrels SUE 
Total value $47,608 
Blended, plait 
Barrels He 
Value $1.65 
Phosphated 
Barrels 4 \] 
Value $14,351 
Self-rising 
Barrels », 304 
Value $24.89 
(ther prepared flours (biscuit 
cake loughnut pancake 
ete.) 
Barrels rey 
Value $6.70 
Semolina flour 
Barrel 3.393 
Value $12,880 
Graham and whole-wheat flour 
Barrels 2 187 
Value $8,980 
Rye flour 
Barrels 1,430 
Value $3,949 
Buckwheat flour 
Pounds »? 639 
Value 6 
Other flour, except corn flour (ri 
soybean, ete.) 
Pounds 16,042 
Value S906 
Pearl barley 
Pounds 0,381 
Value $732 
(orn products (other than cereal 
preparations and corn grits and 
hominy for human consumption) 
Flour 
Barrels (200 pounds) 17 
Value S908 
Meal 
Barrels (200 pounds) 7.073 
Value 4 yh 
(‘orn grit ind flakes for brew 
ers” use 
Tor ( 2,000 pounds) 201 
Value $5.410 
(ther corn products 
Pounds » 482 
Value SS) 
Bran and middlings 
Tons (2,000 pounds 1,499 
Value £97 S9¢ 
Feed, screenir et 
Tons ¢ Wh ome is) 2.042 
Value $48.67 
The Census of Manufactures also 


manufacturers of cereal 
$119,393,000, a 
from 1937. 


reported 70 
preparations valued at 


decline of 20.9 per cent 
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{See also Baking: Food Manufacturing and Distribution: Grain and Feed) 


State 


United Stetes.... | 1,062 


Tllimois....++. 
Washing ton..... 
Oklahomea.....+- 
Glow see ceee eee 
OTOGOD. «esse aes 


Nebdreekna...+++. 
Indiana. ..++ses 
Iowa... ° 
Californie..... 
Tennesses...... 
Virginie....... 
Michigan....... 
Kentucky... ..+++ 


Colorndo......+ ° 
Utell... secccee ° 
North Dakota 

Montane........ 


Peansylvanie... 
North Carolinas. 
Wisconsin...... 
Idaho.. 
Marylend....... 
Georgir.. 


eeeeeeee 


adeeee 


South Carolina. | 


Wyoming....+++. 
West Virginia.. 
Other States 1/ 








FLOUR MILLING IN UNITED STATES, 1940 























7 
| 
| Average Average 
| Production daily | pounds pounds 
| Average | heat —— ae 24-hour | of wheat of offal 
number ground | Wheat-flour Offal capecity in per per 
of (bushel s) (barrels) (pounds) |wheat-flour| bderrel berrel 
| | (earrels) | of flour | of flour 
+ + - ot ~-——— ; + 
| 466,706 ,417/102,994,400 | 6,149,497,328) 591,491 273.0 79.1 
8) 70,091,462| 15,417,866 | 1,209, 788, 336 | 62,535 272.8 | 78.5 
35 57,178,236| 12,644,353 | 1,000,646,255, 55,126 271.3 79.1 
$1 50,659,646| 11,153,594 | 912,375,631 67,393 | 273.6 61.8 
61 39,905,445 68,764,398 684,375,379 52,978 273.2 78.1 
42 31,652,535! 6,997,859 540,468,784 40,452 271.4 | 77.2 
42 23,387,401 5,152,357 396 , 052 , 486 33,816 272.3 76.2 
23 21,980,743; 5,001,280 | 360,473,950; 24,616 263.7 72.1 
8) 19,566,452) 4,327,899 | 336,724,511 21,190 271.5 | 177.8 
80 18,484,152) 3,989,329 324,354,317 23,915 2768.0 ' 81.3 
9 15,423,237 3,486,380 252,905,627; 14,605 265.4 72.8 
39 14,179,643, 3,074,552 252,004,609) 15,273 276.7 | 82.0 
51 12,017,205; 2,569,505 | 211,332,372 17,617 278.4 81.6 
le 10,522,881| 2,299,068 186 , 787,874 9,338 274.6 81.2 
l2 9,486,503; 2,121,108 165,067,298 9,275 268.3 77.8 
49 8,760,039 1,644,347 162,204,161 12,896 285.0 87.9 
68 7,668,270| 1,641,758 137,438,029 12,223 280.2 | 83.7 
38 7,585,344; 1,618,298 | 137,397,086 11,036 261.2 | 84.9 
56 6,842,861' 1,463,420 124,138,835 12,153 260.6 | 84.8 
21 5,274,639; 1,164,985 | 90,219,011 8,099 271.6 | 77.4 
21 5,106,633) 1,152,662 | 64,074,242) 6,801 265.8 72.9 
12 5,125,244; 1,135,613 | 91,456,308) 9,110 270.7 60.5 
17 5,076,551} 1,122,105 |  986,071,706| 9,035 271.4 76.7 
90 5,178,671, 1,090,007 96 538,420 11,308 285.1 88.6 
3 4,490,311 958,867 81,110,834 7,468 261.0 4.6 
* 3,062,095 657,983 | $2,904,881) 3,49 277.4 80.4 
17 2,389,491 530,300 | 39,892,167 4,685 270.4 75.2 
22 1,778,795 379,845 | 31,305,196 4,252 281.0 82.4 
6 1,339,423 289,993 23.655 , 921 2,09 | 277.1 81.6 
6 487 ,388 103.016 | 8,974,725 887 | 283.9 87.1 
‘ 446,728 96,115 7,609,497 722 | 273.2 77.6 
9 416,387) 89,973 7,299,865 1,546 | 2977.7 @l.1 
| 25 2,941,708) 635,225 | 53,848,193 | 5,496 278.7 85.0 


i/Tncl udes Arizona, 4 mills; Arkaneas, 1; Deleware, 7; District of Columbia, 1; New Hampshire, 


l; New Jersey, 


4. 


New Mexico, 2;and South Dakote, 6. 


Bureau of the Census 





Breakfast 
471,600. 

was valued at 
cooked before serving, $36,406,500. The 
declines from 
cent, respectively. 


(gross), 
enkineers 
.- 


Time 


Consolidated 


The 


In addition, 
reported in the field of blended and pre- 
pared flour made from purchased flour. 
Their products were valued at $17,894,- 
300, no comparable figures being avail- 
able. 

Expenditures 
ment were reported as follows in 1939: 


American Miller, 
cago 


foods 


(.rain 


accounted 


ready-to-serve 
$67,065,000, that to be 


1937 


were & 


anc 


for 


$103,- 
variety 


1 7 per 


78 establishments were 


for plant 


and 


S. Wells St., 


equip- 


Flour and other grain mill products in 
dustry, $6,371,440; cereal preparations 
industry, $2,095,250; blended and pre- 
pared flour made from purchased flour, 
$154,500. 


Associations 

Association of Operative Millers, 516 
Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mo 

Millers’ National Federation, 309 W 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

Southeastern Millers’ Association, | 
S. Trust Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 


Publications 


Chi- 
er Pub- 
‘ription, 
e, 7x10 
Agency 


s, 54%: 
s, 14%; 
others, 


1, Page 
$75.00 
65.00 


55.00 


Published by National Mill 
ations, In Est 1873 Subsc¢ 
Trim size 9x12 Type pag 
ublished lst Forms close 15th 
ounts, 0-2 Circulation (ABC), G04; 
8.506, Mills and owner 5 
superintendents and head miller 
and chemists 15% 
Rates 
l Page » Page 
$195.00 $115.00 
175.00 105.00 
2 160.00 90.00 
indard olor (red), $25: bleed, 


$25 ex- 


Milling Catalog, 330 


| Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1941.! 


Published by N 
Inc. Est. 19 


S. Wells St 
tional Miller 


Chicago 
Publications, 


For flour, feed and cereal mill executiv 
Free Trim size, 9x12 Type page, 7x 
Published every 3 years—next issue 19% 
Forms close May Ist Circulation (PF 
lisher’s Statement), 12,000. Rates—1 pa: 
$260; 2 pages, $405; 4 pages, $675; ad 
tional pages, $135 per page 


The Feed Bag, 741 N. Milwaukee St., M 
waukee, Wis Published by Editor 
Service Co., Ine. Est. 1925. Subscripti« 
$2 Trim size, 8%x11% Type page 
10 Published 10th Forms close 2 
Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulat 
(Sworn), 4,884 net; 5,451 gross tate 
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FLOUR MILLING 





rimes 1 Page % Page % Page scription, $1. Type page, 9%x12%% Pub- 
$75.00 $41.25 $22.75 lished 2nd Wednesday each month 
6 67.50 37.50 20.75 Forms close 2 weeks preceding. Agency 
12 60.00 33.75 18.75 discounts, none. N. I. A. A. report on re- 
‘olor, $20 per page quest Circulation (Sworn), 3.880; 
™ . : (gross), 6,823. Rates 
Feed Bag, Annual Red Book, 741 N. Mil- 7), 5 ees “ Page 
‘ : . > : . rimes 1 Page » Page ; Page 
waukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. Published 1 $130.00 $72.00 $39.00 
by Editorial Service Co., Inc. Type page, 19 "100.00 55.00 30.00 
x10 Published October Forms close Color rate, $15.00: bleed rate, $10.00 
September 1. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Rates—1l page, $120; 2 or 3 pages, per Modern Miller, 175 W. Jackson Blivd., 
page, $110; 4 or more pages, per page, Chicago Published by Modern Miller 
$100; % page, $65; % page, $35 Co. Est. 1878. Subscription, $2.00. Trim 
Standard color, $30; bleed, 10% extra size, 10%,.x13%. Type page, 9x12. Pub- 
— : lished Saturday Forms close Tuesday. 
Flour & Feed, 407 E. Michigan St., Mil- panel discounts 10-0 wore ——— 
vaukee. Published by Flour & Feed me. pase “Paseo ~T 
: - . - Times 1 Page » Page 4, Page 
Pub Co Est 1899 Subscription, $2 1 $125.00 “$70 00 $35.00 
Trim size, 8%x12 Type page, 74x10 13 100.00 60.00 30.00 
Published Ist Forms close 25th Agency 26 90.00 50.00 26.00 
liscounts, 10-2 Rates 59 0.00 45.00 24.00 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page Fogg ; ‘nie 
72.00 0.00 £95 On The Northwestern Miller, 118 S. 6th St., 
l $72 $4 $25. 


Minneapolis Published by Miller Pub. 
Co. Est. 1873 Subscription, $2 Trim 
size, 10%x14. Type page, 9%x12%. Pub- 
Milling Production and Milling Produc- lished Wednesday. Forms close 10 days 
tion Section of Northwestern Willer, 1158 preceding. Agency discounts, none. Cir- 
S. 6th St., Minneapolis, Minn. Published culation (Publisher's Statement), 6,775 
by Miller Publishing Co Est. 1939. Sub- Rates 


12 60.00 33.33 20.66 
Standard color, $15. 
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Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $130.00 $72.00 $39.00 
12 120.00 66.00 36.00 
26 110.00 60.00 33.00 
52 100.00 55.00 30.00 


Southwestern Miller, Board of Trade 
Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. Published by 
Sosland Press. Est. 1922. Subscription, 


$2. Type page, 9%x11% Published 
Tuesday. Forms close Wednesday pre- 
ceding. Agency discounts, 13-2. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 

1 $150.00 $80.00 $42.00 
13 135.00 72.00 37.80 
26 105.00 57.50 34.50 
52 75.00 40.00 21.00 
Standard color, $15; bleed, $10 

CANADA 


Canadian Milling & Feed, University 
Tower, Montreal. Published by Holliday 


Publications, Ltd Est. 1920. Subscrip- 

tion, $1. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist 

Forms close 22nd. Agency discounts, 

15-2. tates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $60.00 $35.00 $20.00 
6 50.00 29.00 16.00 
12 45.00 27.00 15.00 


Color, $20 per page. 
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@ Through its Editorial and Market Research depart- 
ments, FOOD INDUSTRIES is currently providing, among 
many other services, the following three aids to advertis- 
ers and agencies interested in exploring the wide market 
possibilities of the food manufacturing industries: 


1. THE FOOD INDUSTRIES MARKET & MEDIA FILE. 


This is a series of 8'/, x 11 offset sheets, packaged loose in 
an attractive standard size file folder with identifying tab 
(see illustration). Typical of the pages which comprise 
this ready-reference file are: “Unit Operations”; “Food 
Processing & Handling Machinery”; “Plant and Equip- 
ment Expenditures in the Food Industries”; and “New 
Plant Construction in the Food Industries”. Subjects cov- 
ered include: FOOD INDUSTRIES’ 
MARKET, its CIRCULATION, its 
EDITORIAL scope, ADVERTISING 
rates and policy, and MECHANICAL 
SPECIFICATIONS. Information con- 
tained in the Market & Media File is 
kept up to date by the continuing pub- 
lication of new and revised material 
which is issued to all holders of the 
file folder. The complete unit, with 














latest available facts and figures, including 1939 Census of 
Manufacturers data, is available free on request. 


2. HOW FOOD MANUFACTURERS WANT TO BE 


“SOLD” — a booklet, scheduled for publication in Oc- 
tober, 1941 by FOOD INDUSTRIES’ Market Research 
Department to help materials suppliers, as well as equip- 
ment manufacturers, with their current advertising and 
sales problems. The material in this booklet is based on 
interviews with users of raw materials who have recently 
told FOOD INDUSTRIES’ Market Research men what 
they want to see in the advertising of the materials they 
buy and use—what type of information will enable them 
to make “buying” decisions. Copies will be free on request. 


3. FOOD JUDGEMENT - a 40-page booklet, recently pub- 
lished by FOOD INDUSTRIES’ Market Research Depart- 
ment, on the subject of the Control of Quality in the pro- 
cessing, packaging and distribution of foods. Offset in two 
colors and illustrated, its subject headings include: “The 
Function of Control of Quality”; “Laws and Regulations”; 
“The Inelasticity of the Food Market”; “Competition”; and 
“Food Industries—the Publication”. Copies are free on re- 
quest while the limited supply lasts. 


And a working team to pull a big share of your sales load... 


FOOD INDUSTRIES 
ABC + ABP 


@ FOOD INDUSTRIES is published monthly for those who control 
quality through management and production. it is designed to 
provide an authentic medium for the exchange of practical ideas 
by the processors of foods, and covers not only the actual mak- 
ing of the product, but also its proper packaging and distribu- 
tion. In addition to well illustrated, carefully selected articles, 
classified d such departmental headings as: Engineering, 
Production, Quality Control, Materials, Markets, and Manage- 
ment, FOOD INDUSTRIES also keeps its readers regularly informed 
on Business Trends; Men, Jobs and Companies; Food Equipment; 
Food Technology; Formulas; and News. 
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McGRAW-HILL 


PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


330 West 42nd Street 
New York, N.Y. 


sraw-Hill Publishing Co 


FOOD INDUSTRIES 
CATALOGS & DIRECTORY 


@ Published annually in October, this catalog is selectively dis- 
tributed to 12,800 production executives in the country's worth- 
while food processing plants. Contents include: a CATALOG 
SECTION containing page and multi-page data describing food 
equipment, supplies and materials; a CLASSIFIED DIRECTORY 
listing all the leading manufacturers and their addresses; o 
LEGAL REFERENCE SECTION containing a verbotim report of all! 
the definitions and standards of identity which have been issued 
by the Government under the authority of the Federal Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act; and an ALPHABETICAL NAME AND 
TRADE NAME INDEX of suppliers of food equipment and materials. 
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Food Manufacturing and Distribution 


(See also Baking: Confectionery: Dairy Products, Produce; Flour Milling: Meat Packing, By-Products) 





Though the motor vehicle industry is 
commonly regarded as No. 1 in the 
United States, with steel works and 
rolling mills second, the food industry, 
if considered as a single unit, outranks 
both of its competitors combined. 

A summary of the 1939 Census of 
Manufactures which excludes industries 
reporting less than 10,000 wage earn- 
ers, gave these totals for food: Number 
of establishments, 30,704; wage earn- 
ers, 620,390; cost of materials, fuel, 
electric energy and contract work, $5,- 
131,650,000; value of products, $7,190,- 
868,000; value added by manufacture, 
$2,059,216,000. 

Despite the wide diversity of the food 
industries, they are bound together by 
use of the same unit manufacturing 
operations. Virtually all utilize mate- 
rial-handling equipment, disintegration 
processes, mixing and blending, heat 
application, refrigeration, packaging, 
air conditioning, etc. 

About 21 per cent of all food plants 
handle 89 per cent of total volume. 


Canned Foods 

The canning industry packed 154,- 
763,000 cases of vegetables and 50,927,- 
000 cases of fruits in 1939, their re- 
spective values being $256,342,000 and 
$123,208,000. Production was divided 
as follows: 


1939 193% 
(000 of Cases) 





\sparagus 2.790 2,753 
Beans with pork, or sauce 
including baked 19,471 18,352 
Beans, other than baked 
a , 17,409 
Green-pod 7.032 
Wax-pod ... 1,341 
Lima (green) ” 664 
Kidney 3,348 
Other 3,023 
OGED ccc 2.619 
irrots 1,833 
Corn : : 16,845 
Corn on cob. " 381 a+ 
(rreens, other than spinach 167 388 
Hominy 
wraut 


Kraut juice 
as (green) 
imientos . - 
impkin and squash 
ubarb ‘ 
aghetti 
nach 
ccotash 
veet potatoes 
matoes . ‘ 
mato juice and cocktail 





mato paste = 2,277 2 380 
mato pulp and pure¢ 3.611 3,914 
mato sauce 2,100 1,605 
shrooms ...... 1.176 

etable puree (for in- 

ints) ‘ >, 866 4.560 
getables, mixed 1,931 2,492 
er canned vegetables 2,887 3,266 


Production of canned fruit for the 
0 years: 


1939 937 

000 of Cases 
ples 2.765 2,772 
plesauce 3.309 3.348 
ricots 3.771 5.806 
rries, total 1,644 3.369 
tlackberries 384 694 
Blueberries 267 460 
‘ranberries and sauce 2.036 1,226 
Oogranberries 214 82 
taspberries, black 169 326 


FOOD MANUFACTURES, 1939 
Value of 
No. of Products 


Type Est. (000) 

Bakery products, except 

crackers, etc ee 18,049 $1,211,395 
Biscuit, crackers and pret- 

are ines eaten a 356 200,793 
Meat packing, wholesal: 1,478 2,648,325 
Poultry dressing and pack- 

ing, wholesale ...... 765 138,318 
Sausages and prepared 

meats, not made in meat 

packing establishments 1,067 208,048 


Canned and dried fruits 
and vegetables, including 


canned soups , 2,007 587,343 
Candy and other confec- 

tionery 7 1,252 297,762 
Canned fish, crustacea and 

mollusks . , 214 65,456 
Flour and other grain mill 

products . ae eee 2,143 649,943 
Creamery butter —— f 492,221 
Cane sugar refining ... 27 384,412 
feet sugar ‘ 85 134,396 
Food preparations, not 

elsewhere classified 1,007 172,459 

vu. § 30.704 $7,190,868 





Raspberries, red 233 220 

Strawberries 134 134 

Other berries 203 123 
Cherries, total 4.597 2.239 

R. S. P. cherries 3,046 2,397 

Sweet cherries , 1,550 442 
Figs sa : 401 668 
Fruit salad and fruit cock- 

tail : 4,748 4,778 
Grapefruit sections 1,379 1,927 
Olives, ripe 772 1,152 
Peaches 12.547 13,596 
Pears ; 5,189 5,166 
Plums 318 292 
Prunes ‘ 3,243 1,825 
Fruit puree (for infants) 855 532 
Other canned fruits ‘ 381 


Some other products entering into 
1939 food totals were: pickled fruits 
and vegetables, sauces and seasonings, 
277 establishments, $72.637,000, a gain 
of 14 per cent over 1937; salad dress- 
ings, 134 establishments, $48,942,000, a 
gain of 6.6 per cent; macaroni, spa- 
ghetti, vermicelli and noodles, 328 es- 
tablishments, $46,153,000 a decline of 
8.4 per cent; cereal preparations, 70 
establishments, $119,393,000, a loss of 
20.9 per cent; salt, 40 establishments, 
$27,530,000, a loss of 1.4 per cent; corn 
svrup, corn sugar, corn oil and starch, 
35 establishments, $119,408,000, a loss 
of 12.1 per cent; preserves, jams and 
fruit butters, 171 establishments, $38,- 
026.000, a loss of 8 per cent; cheese, 
2,682 establishments, $108,207,000, a 
decline of 4.1 per cent; flavoring ex- 
tracts and sirups, not elsewhere classi- 
fied, 477 establishments, $139,902,000, 
a gain of 18.7 per cent; vinegar and 
cider, 132 establishments, $7,506,000, a 
gain of 16.8 per cent. 

About one-third of the total produc- 
tion of 33 major truck crops is proc- 
essed, and in 1939 3,283,000 tons of 11 
crops moved into consumption through 
these channels. 

Establishments engaged in manufac- 
ture of tin cans and other tinware num- 
bered 248 in 1939. Their products were 
valued at $372,616,000, a gain of 3.9 
per cent over 1937. Production was di- 
vided as follows: 
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1939 1937 
(Thousands) 
Packers’ cans 
Venthole-top cans 
(chiefly for evaporated 
milk): 
Number 2,251,255 1,87 
Value .. . $20,919 $16, 
Sanitary cans, includ- 
ing sweetened -con - 
densed-milk cans 


Number 9,091,504 9,513,954 


Value ... $160,738 $168,228 

Beer cans: 

Number ..... 776,021 630,896 

Wee cecsia . $18,600 $14,108 
Ice-cream cans 

Number ..... 872 999 

Value. ia 3 $374 $535 
Dairy milk cans 

Number ... 1,194 1.575 

Value... ‘ $3,846 $5,040 


General line cans (mis- 
cellaneous cans and pack- F : 
ages), total value . $121,474 $130,367 
Number and value re- 
ported 


Number 4,032,631 4,190,114 


Value. $117,543 $122,081 
Number not reported, , 
WRI. oo cu cc csecvccnecs: $3,931 $8,285 

Terneplate oil containers * 
up to 5-galions, total..... $17,679 


Number and value re- 
ported: 


Number 576,338 
Value. ; $17,250 
Number not reportea, 
CORE ccacneon errr re $428 
Finished tinware, other 
than cans, value .. $20,469 $18,537 


Consumption of materials in the 
canned and preserved foods (except 
fish) industries included 624,571,000 
pounds of sugar, valued at $28,159,000; 
fruits and vegetables valued at $181,- 
890,000, and containers, boxes and car- 
tons valued at $171,350,000, according 
to the Bureau of the Census. The ma- 
jor portion of this was consumed by the 
‘anned and dried fruits and vegetables 
industry. 

Expenditures for plant and equip- 
ment for the canned and preserved 
foods sub-group in 1939 amounted to 
$13,091,000, divided as follows: New 
construction or major alterations of 
buildings and other fixed plant and 
structures, $3,058,300; new machinery 
and operating equipment, $7,857,300; 
plant and equipment acquired in a used 
condition and expenditures for land, 
$1,465,700; unclassified, $710,000. 

In addition, manufacturers of miscel- 
laneous food preparations spent $24,- 
473,000 for plant and equipment in 
1939. This group includes manufactur- 
ers of baking powder, yeast and other 
leavening compounds; cooking and 
other edible fats and oils; oleomar- 
garine, not made in meat-packing es- 
tablishments, and corn sirup, corn su- 
gar, ete. 

Expenditures for new machinery and 
operating equipment accounted for 
$14,927,000; for new construction or 
major alterations, $7,764,000. 

Food products machinery was manu- 
factured by 379 companies in 1939, the 
value of their output being $90,841,000, 
a small decline from 1937. 
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Frozen Foods 

The Bureau of the Census reported 
36 manufacturers of quick-frozen foods 
operating in 1939, with production val- 
ued at $10,107,400. This compared with 
21 manufacturers and $8,140,850 in 
1937, the gain in value being 24.2 per 
cent. 

The frozen food pack is estimated at 
210,000,000 pounds in 1939. Establish- 
ments in this field have laid the ground- 
work for future big-scale operations by 
exercising meticulous care as to qual- 
ity. Institutional buyers have been 
quick to realize the advantages of 
quick-frozen foods, taking slightly 
more than half of the output. With 
the food budget of less concern in 1940, 
experts estimate that general consum- 
ers increased their ratio by a large 
margin. 

Distribution is 
who have 
foods. 


retailers 
such 


limited to 
facilities for storing 


Fish 

Census figures do not reveal the full 
of the fishing industry, which 
handles about 4.5 billion pounds of fish 
and shellfish annually. The 1939 Cen- 
sus of Manufactures revealed 214 estab- 
lishments engaged in canning fish, 
shrimps, oysters and clams. Their 
products were valued at $65,456,000, a 
gain of 1.4 per cent over 1937. 

Another 114 companies which cured 
fish had production worth $15,615,000, 
while 76 manufacturers of fish and ma- 
rine-animal oils had 1939 products val- 
ued at $13,622,000, up 17.5 per cent. 


scope 


The commercial fisheries and fishery 
industries provide employment to more 
than 220,000 persons. Of these, about 
130,000 are fishermen, and the rest are 
employed in the manufacturing and 
other shore fishery industries. In addi- 
tion, about 300,000 persons are en- 
in allied industries—like manu- 
facturing of products or equipment in 
use by the fisheries such as boats, ship- 
chandlery, rope, gear, paper, tin cans, 
barrels, boxes, and ice. 

Fishing Gazette 
fishing fleet has 


gaged 


out that the 
grown since 1932, in 
proportion with the increased catch 
(from 2,613,000 pounds to a present 
figure of 4,876,716,000 pounds) and that 
the increase in means greater 
sales not only of new vessels, but of 
engines, batteries, nets, ropes, motors, 
and other fishing gear; and of all mate- 
rial required in shore plants to process, 
package, and ship this doubled output. 

Fishing Gazette offers the following 
tatistics of vessels engaged in fishing: 


points 


vessels 


Type Number 
Powered ve l 5.138 
lowered boat 29 O03 
‘ther boat 6 799 
\ essory 118 

Tota 6.958 


Other items in the fishing fleet are 
listed as follows: 


Diesel engines* 2.921 

(Gasolir engine 86,259 

Storage batteries valued at $ 4,586,440 

Nets valued at $14,469,407 

Rope valued at $ 2.952.000 
*\ sels of over tor ny 
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The fishing industry consumes ap- 
proximately $23,542,900 worth of pe- 
troleum, spending $15,864,000 for gaso- 
line, $5,547,000 for fuel oil and $2,131,- 
900 for lubricating oil, according to 
Fishing Gazette. 

Replacement value of storage bat- 
teries is estimated at $1,017,950, and 
that of nets at $7,200,000. 

The packaging of fish is a significant 
factor in commercial fishing. Packaged 
and frozen fish, shredded, flaked, 
filleted, steaked, as well as herring, 
sardines, caviar, anchovies, are packed 
in tins or glass jars of modern design 
and type. Skilled industrial designers 
are designing individual packages for 
consumer purchase of frozen and fresh 
fillets of fish and shellfish. 

In shipment and in transportation the 
most modern developments in the re- 
frigeration and preservation of fish are 
used. Specially designed railroad and 
express containers for the shipment of 
fresh fish and shellfish, of frozen fish 
and fish fillets are used. Modern re- 
frigerated trucks and trailers are gain- 
ing great headway. 


Coffee, Tea, Spices 

Both coffee and tea are imported into 
the United States duty free. Coffee is 
brought in fresh or green and is blended 
or roasted here. Tea is subjected sim 
ply to blending processes. 

Coffee imports into the United States 
totaled 2,014,279,000 pounds in 1939 
with a value placed at $139,574,126. The 
poundage total compares with the 1,- 
987,144,000 pounds imported in 1938. 
Value in 1938 was placed at $137,824,- 
000. 

Per capita consumption of coffee for 
the five year period between 1934 and 
1938 averaged 13.47 pounds as com- 
pared with 12.65 pounds for the period 
between 1929 and 1933. 

Equipment used in the coffee roast- 
ing and grinding industry includes 
roasting and grinding machinery, label- 
ing devices, granulizers, cleaners, sep- 
arators, and weighing, filling and bag- 
ging machinery. 

Tea imports to the 
totaled 97,746,063 pounds in 1939 as 
compared with 81,372,000 pounds in 
1938. Tea imports were valued at $21, 
074,772 in 1939 and $18,313,000 in 1938. 

Authoritative figures place the in- 
vestment in the spice business in the 
United States at $16,000,000, with 
about 90 per cent of the spices used 
here being imported from other nations. 
Imports in 1939 totaled 138,953,253 
pounds, valued at $14,364,839. This 
compares with imports in 1938 totaling 
107,605,000 pounds, valued at $11,- 
089,000. 


United States 


Sugar 

The 1939 Census of Manufactures 
lists 27 establishments engaged in cane 
sugar refining as compared to 23 in 
1937. The value of products of these 
establishments totaled $384,412,492 in 
1939 as compared with $424,630,784 in 
19387. Wage earners in 1939 numbered 


14,133, with the cost of materials, sup- 
plies, fuel, purchased electrical energy 
and contract working totaling $292,917,- 
795 as compared with $362,652,689 in 
1937. 

The production and value of the cane 
sugar refining industry, as shown by 
the 1939 census, was as follows: 

CANE SUGAR REFINING, 1939 
Thousand 


Pounds 


Value 
Refined sugar, hard 7,780,250 $351,502,259 


Refined sugar, soft or 


BOOM cccvcssceccoese 472,766 20,251,354 
Gallons a 
Refiners’ sirup . 3,428,777 827,91: 


Sugar sirup 
Invert sugar sirups.10,317,841 
Other sugar sirups..15,778,907 
tefiners’ blackstrap 
non-edible sirups .. «....+.«. 
The 1939 Census of Manufactures 
lists 12 establishments engaged in the 
manufacture of corn sirup, corn sugar, 
corn oil and corn starch. Wage earners 
in these plants numbered 6,320; value 
of products totaled $113,425,704, and 
the cost of material, supplies, fuel and 
purchased electrical energy amounted 
to $64,150,738. 


The same census 


4,456,980 
5,011,960 


956,145 


lists 23 establish- 


ments engaged in making potato, wheat, 


rice and other starches, with a total of 
444 employes. Products were valued 
at $5,982,549 and the cost of materials, 
fuel, supplies, and purchased electrical 
energy totaled $2,764,954. 

The value of beet sugar produced in 
1939 was $134,396,000, a gain of 25.1 
per cent over 1937. The number of 
manufacturers fell from 87 to 85. 

The Bureau of the Census reported a 
tendency among manufacturers of can¢ 
sugar to establish their own sales 
branches. The precentage of the out- 
put handled in this way increased from 
24.9 in 1935 to 31.7 in 1939. Sales to 
industrial users increased from 8.5 per 
cent in 1929 to 15.3 per cent in 1939. 
Sales to retailers decreased from 14.5 
per cent in 1935 to 13.5 per cent in 
1939. Sales to wholesalers declined 
from 46.5 to 39.5 per cent. 

Wholesalers continue to be the pre 
dominant channel for sales of beet su 
gar, taking 76.7 per cent in 1939, com 
pared with 81.4 per cent in 1935. Sales 
to industrial users increased from 11.5 
to 13.7 per cent, while sales to retailers 
were 6.9 per cent in both years. Sales 
direct to household consumers increased 
from 0.4 to 2.7 per cent. 


Wholesale 


The tremendous tonnage of food cor 
sumed in the United States daily mov: 
into retail channels through manufac 
turers’ sales offices, brokers, and whol 
salers. The 1939 census listed the fol 
lowing manufacturers’ sales branches 
carrying stocks: 


Sale 
Product No. (000 
Breakfast cereals 20 )=—C$ 27.11 
Canned foods 188 146,1 
Confectionery 56 61,0 
Fish and sea foods 26 8.57 
Flour : 159 144,>' 
Fruits and vegetables 
(frosted) 7 9,98 
Meats and provisions 924 1,076,485 
Other food and grocery 
specialties 1,212 859,11 
U. § 2,592 $2,333 
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— 
ip- Independent and Chain Food Stores in United States in 1939 
y 
Hd GROCERY AND Other Total 
in COMBINATION STORES Grocery Specialty Food 
Independents Chains Stores* Stores** Stores 
ne eee in sn ae 
by i ee eee eee 7,693 437 2,336 602 11,068 
ee 1, 306 2 219 225 1,832 
Ps + 6 004 6 t ein 660% 6,304 213 1,956 493 8,966 
CURR te 64446 6:00006% 15, 046 2,094 1,627 10, 206 28,973 
>5a Rs os icin adh oe 2,924 239 321 905 4,389 
054 COMMOCCILEUS.  cccccccees 4,914 974 356 2,291 8,535 
DOLOMETSs « ci cecsacsinass 846 125 90 528 1, 589 
g15 District of Oolumbia.. 1, 260 326 191 587 2, 364 
980 og 5, 668 472 688 1,800 8,628 
si PA wikener ee mens on 9,831 660 2,149 1,547 14,187 
145 CO ee ee ee 1,063 67 219 298 1,647 
es ei Se ee 18,852 2,900 3,073 10,152 34,977 
he fot eee Tee eT eee 9,719 1, 009 905 2,564 14,197 
ar t  WSerrerrryrTrerrTrr rrr 5,847 474 910 2,272 9,503 
Ts eee ee ee 4,777 320 478 1, 058 6,633 
ue ee 9,069 532 3,938 1,105 14,644 
nd AER ite wntannae 8,113 284 1,757 1,812 11,966 
nd DIU kh oeacoenededsaas 2,857 426 454 1,014 4,751 
ed ee ee ee 5, 787 539 674 3,773 10,773 
Massachusetts.......... 11,380 2,767 817 7,199 22,4163 
h- BAGREGOMs 6c cccccececee< 12,154 2,036 936 5,782 20,908 
at. WESRORTER. ccccccsccnves 6, 519 380 1,376 2,248 10,523 
of Mississippi............ 6,803 169 1,864 408 9,244 
ed a. Serer ee rere 9,614 974 2,598 3,084 16,270 
ls. ORs cc0 ee nee e06e ee 1, 466 101 268 375 2,210 
-al oo 2,930 243 469 886 4, 528 
POC teen ae ise os eeane 233 27 70 71 401 
in Mew Mempenire. ..ccicecs 1,546 282 151 462 2,441 
5.1 ge eee ree 10,705 2,862 1,414 11,167 26,148 
of ee rar 1,687 41 390 198 2,316 
ee 29,364 5,360 4,998 38,172 78,394 
ia Herth Carolina. .....cs:> 9,677 504 2,178 1,120 18,479 
ne | 1,339 88 368 294 2,139 
les Gt enneeees ade ee ees 16,231 2,606 1,927 9,788 30, 552 
it it Pere rer Tre ree 6,858 257 846 745 8,706 
ym So a 2,769 310 345 1,283 4,707 
to PORMEMEWOREGR. 6 6 6006 tcc 28,084 3,997 3,109 17,022 52,212 
er WebGe TOLOM, 06st cave 2,124 364 115 1,073 3,677 
39. South Careline... .ccsce 5,874 342 880 718 7,814 
1.3 South Bekote. occccceces 1,505 88 373 382 2,348 
in ee 8,374 596 2,86 879 12,445 
ed po eseenesen 20, 384 861 2,202 3, 386 26,833 
a ee ee eee ee 991 79 277 478 1,825 
e VOCE: cccccscea ndeees 1,087 161 273 290 1,811 
0 Seer 7,984 700 2,921 1, 465 13,070 
n DRGRARECOR. « vcccescvess 4,666 406 478 2,219 7,769 
es WOE VEPEIBEO, 660 cccees 4,998 399 1,874 948 8,219 
B WEMOONGEMs coc cectceneve 7,131 641 1,379 2,844 11,995 
rs | ee 584 36 104 167 891 
e 
er United States Total.... 346, 987 40, 350 59,920 158, 32 605,649 


Grocery and combination 
selling groceries to the family 


from Census of Business. Other 


stores include 
Business totals of meat markets, candy 


Specialty stores include Census of 
tionery stores, and dairy and milk dealers. 





In addition, there were 810 manufac- groups. The last class had 
$1,310,164,000, or 59.9 per cent of the 
total of $2,185,736,000 done by whole- 
salers of a general line of groceries. 
The voluntary group wholesalers had 


turers’ sales offices without 
which did a 1939 volume of $346,375,- 
00. Agents and brokers 
2,729, with sales of $2,085,424,000. 
argest single classification 
anned foods, where 635 


ales of $358,436,000. 


The Bureau of the 
942 service and 


stocks, 


numbered 
The 


brokers had 
found 


limited-function 
vholesale grocers, 638 being voluntary 


sales of 


in sales of $658,253,000; retailer-coopera- 


rroup wholesalers, 136 retailer-cooper- 


itive warehouses, 382 cash-and-carry 
lepots, and the remaining 


sponsoring cooperative 


Product 
Breakfast cereals 


not Canned foods 
voluntary Coffee, tea. spices 
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No 


tive warehouses, $154,651,000, and cash- 
and-carry depots, $62,668,000. 

There were 12,045 wholesalers in the 
specialty field, with 1939 sales of $1,- 
892,033,000, divided as follows: 


Sales 
(000) 

$ 22,078 
111,537 
l 


73.980 


delicatessen, country general and other types 
and confec- 


Progressive Groce? 





Coffee roasting and spice 
grinding 

Confectionery 

Fish and sea foods . 


PEG sceaes ery 
Fruits and vegetables 
(frosted) 


Meats and provisions 
Other specialties 


Retail 


306 
2,089 
1,182 


9299 
ve0 


9 -r9 


1.394 


8,447 
519,593 


609,650 


The 1939 Census of Business report- 
with sales of 


ed 560,549 food stores, 
This was 


$10,164,967,000. 


a 


gain of 


5.36 per cent in number, and 21.6 per 
cent in sales over 1935. However, since 
it does not include sales of department 
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and other types of stores where food is 
not the major business, it does not re- 
veal the full extent of the field. 

The census breaks down its figure as 
follows: 


Sales 
Typ No «o00) 
Grocer’ store without 
fre sh meats 200 0 $2 25 $55 
Combination stores (gro 
ceries and meats) 187.034 5.496.318 
Dairy products, milk deal 
ers 16,834 740,011 
Meat, fish markets 42,360 750,797 
Candy nut, confectionery 
stores tS.015 7495 300 
Fruit stores vegetable 
markets 27,666 22,009 
Other food store 8.337 $34,867 


The census gave this analysis of gro- 
cery stores without fresh meats: Inde- 
pendents, 179,335 stores, $1,491,473,000, 
or 67.0 per cent; chains, 20,093 stores, 
$720,427,000, or 32.4 per cent; house- 
to-house, 263, $3,456,000; commissaries, 
307, $4,597,000; other types, 305, $5,- 
182,000. 

Among combination stores, the divi- 
sion was as follows: Independents, 166,- 
276 $3,366,153,000, or 61.3 per 
cent; chains, 20,257 stores, $2,112,092,- 
000, or 38.4 per cent; commissaries or 
company 166, other 
types, 335, $11,516,000. 


stores, 


stores, $6,557,000; 


Independent grocery stores without 
fresh meats got 61.3 per cent of the 
business in 1935, while independents 
with combination stores did 60.7 per 
cent. 

Progressive Grocer estimated 1939 
food sales at $14,923,420,000, or 35.5 


per cent of the national retail dollar 
This estimate includes food sales of de- 
partment and liquor stores and eating 
and drinking places. 

Super markets reached a high plane 
of development in 1941. Their number 
was 9,000, sales about 2 billion dollars. 
About two-thirds of the supers were 
owned by the remainder 
by chains. the self-service 
plan, the super market frequently rep- 
resents an investment as high as $250,- 
000 

Combination 


independents, 
Based on 


with an- 
nual sales of $20,000 or more reported 
this commodity breakdown to the Bu- 


grocery stores 


reau of the Census: 
Meats, including sea food and poul- 
try, 27.7 per cent; fresh frvits and 


vegetables, 11.7 per cent; milk, eggs, 
dairy products, ice cream, 8.0 per cent; 
bread, bakery goods, 5.4 per cent; gro- 
and (soft drinks, 
candy, nuts, etc.), 41.4 
per cent; beer, wines, 0.8; liquors, 0.4; 
other, 4.6. 

Combination with than 
sales of $20,000 reported this division: 

Meats, 29.2 per cent; fresh fruits and 
vegetables, 9.6; other (soft 
drinks, candy, nuts, bakery goods, milk, 


ceries other foods 


canned goods, 


stores less 


foods 


eggs, 


beer, 


canned goods, ete.), 50.0 per cent; 
wine (bottled or canned), 0.9; 
cigars, cigarets, tobacco, 5.0; meals and 
fountain or bar, 0.2; gasoline, oil, tires, 
1.6; other, 3.4, 


The 1939 Census of Business reported 


10,296 grocery and combination stores 
with sales of $100,000 or more, aggre- 
gating $2,046,237,000. Of this total, 
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6,221 were self-service stores, with 
sales of $1,380,544,000, or 17.9 per cent 
of the sales of all grocery and com- 
bination stores. 

33,053 stores with sales 
over, their total being 
$3,586,449,000, or 46.4 per cent of all. 
About 12,800 are self-service stores 
with sales of $1,849,234,000. About one- 
half of the business done in stores of 
more than $50,000 is done in self-serv- 
ice stores and this is nearly one-fourth 


There were 
of $50,000 or 


of all grocery and combination store 
volume. 
There were 1,447 stores with sales 


of $300,000 and over, with a volume of 
$710,397,000 or 9.2 per cent of the total. 


Associations 

Associated Coffee Industries of Amer- 
ica, 120 Wall St., New York. 

Associated Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Inc., 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York. 

National-American Wholesale Grocers 
Association, 60 Hudson St., New York. 

National Association of Retail Gro- 
cers, 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

National Association of Retail Meat 
Dealers, 5446 S. Halsted St., Chicago. 





National Canners Association, 1739 H 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

National Coffee Roasters Association, 
120 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 

National Food Brokers Association, 
709 E. Maple Rd., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be had 
direct from the publishers, or through INDUS. 
TRIAL MARKETING. 


Market and Media File 

Food Industries has made an ex- 
haustive analysis of 1939 census fig- 
ures, showing prime movers, genera- 


tors and electric energy; plant and 
equipment expenditures; consumption 
of fuel, new plant construction, and 


the number of worth-while plants in 

each division of the industry. 

1940 New Plant 
Food Industries. 


Construction in. the 


A quick reference chart showing by 
states and major classifications of the 
food industry the number of construc- 


tion projects and their value for the 
year 1940. Published by Food Indus- 
tries. 


Publications 
| Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1941.| 


MANUFACTURE 


Pecan Journal and Southern 
ii = Box 1522 Waco 


American 
Horticulturist, 


Texas. Published by States Pub. Co. Est 
1940. Subscription, $1.50. Type page, 7 7/16 
x9 11/16 Published 10t! Forms close 
Ist Agency discount, 15 Rates 
Times | Page * Page \% Page 
] : o.00 $ 32.50 $ 20.00 
" wo00 500 15.00 
1° 5.00 OO 12.50 
Color. $10 
Food Equipment Preview. 737 N. Michi 
gar Ave Chicago Published by Put 
man Pub. Co Est 1940 Subscription 
fr (controlled Trim size, 11%x11% 
Standard ', page unit, 34x45. Published 
bi-monthly Feb April June August, 
et ind Dec Forms lose 10th of ont) 
if issue Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu- 
lation Apr.-May, 1941 (COA), 32,120; 
(gzross), 35.014, Bakery products a 
beverages, 20 allied food mfgr., 17° 
meat 14 dairy, 13%: others, 16% 
Member NBPA Rates 
Times x Page \ Page ly, Page 
] S158.00 § 79.00 
" £°76.00 148.00 77.00 
65.00 138.00 74.00 
Color and bleed rates on request 
Food Field Reporter, 330 W. 42d St.. New 
York City Published by Topics Pub. Co 
Est 1932 Subscription, $3 Trim size 
Li Mxl5& Type page 10x14 Published 
ilternate Mondays Forms close Wednes- 
y or eding Agency discounts, 15-2 
( u ic (CCA), Jar 1941 11,056; 
ross) 13,481. Bakine 7 canning 
dairy 7 milling 11 : meat 
icking ’ wholesalet 8 chains 
} supermarket hdqrs 7 others 
th Rates 
Times 1 Page » Page 1 Col 
l $283.50 $164.50 $ 70.00 
12 21 00 1°99 50 59 50 
an) "06.50 115.50 51.10 
Standard color SH 
Feed Industries, 330 W f2nd St New 
York Published by MeGraw-Hill Pub 
Co Tne Devoted to food processing, 
packaging and distribution Est. 1928 
Subscription, $3 Trim = size 8% x11% 
Type page 7x10 Published 1st Forms 
close 10th Agency discounts 15-2 N. I 
\ \ statement on request Member \ 
B FP. Cireulation (ABC), 10,1763 (gross) 
14,021. Company subscriptions, 27%: cor- 
porate officers, 12° managerial, super 


intendents, engineers, technical and op 


erating, 37 sales and advertising, 4 
others, 20% Gross rates, per page 
Less than 3 pages, $255: 3 pages, $244 
6 pages, $234: 9 pages, $224: 12 pages 
$219; 18 pages, $214: 24 pages, $204: 3 
pages, $199; 48 pages, $194 
Standard color $50: bleed, $35: $15 fo 
each additional consecutive page 

For additional data see page 190 ai 
insert between pages 6 and 7 


Feed Industries Cataiogs and Directory. 


330 W. 42nd St., New York. Published b 
McGraw-Hill Pub. Co Est 1938 Sub 
scription free to production executives 1 
food field: $5 to others Trim size, 8%. 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published October 
Forms close Aug. 21 Agency discount 
none Circulation (Publisher's State 
ment), 12,800. Rates, per pagwe—Catalo: 
Section 1 page $230: 2 pages, $200 
pages, $180: 6 pages, $165: 8 pages, $155 
12 pages, $140; 16 pages, $130; 24 page 
$115. Directory Section, 2 inch minimun 
$20 per inch: 6 inches, $16.50 per inch 
inches, $14.50 per inch: 20 inches, $12 
per inch 

Fo additional data see page 190 a 
insert between pages 6 and 7 


Food Materials and Equipment, 232 Mad 


ison Ave., New York Published by Ma 
terials Pub. Co. Est. 1941. Subscriptio: 
$6. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7 
10. Published monthly Forms close Ist 


Agency discount, 15-2. Circulation (co! 

trolled), 10,000 Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Pag 
1 $220.00 $125.00 $ 67.0 
6 200.00 115.00 60.0 
12 190.00 100.00 50.0 

Color, $40 

Frozen Foods Reeerder, 121 Second & 

San Francisco, Calif. Published by We 

ern Trade Journals, Ine Est 1938 Su 

scription, $3. Type page, 7x10. Publishes 

‘kth. Forms close 2Ilst Agency discoutr 

0-2. Rates (for consec. issues Alternat 

insertions take one-time rate) 

Times 1 Page % Page % Pag 
1 $150.00 $ 90.00 $ 75.0! 
7 125.00 75.00 50.0 
13 100.00 65.00 10.0 


Color, $35: bleed, $15 


Locker Patron. 


(See REFRIGERATING INDUSTRIES.) 
Macaroni Journal, I’. ©. Drawer 1. Brai 
wood, Ill Official publication Natior 
Macaroni Mfgrs, Assn Est 1903 Su 
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— 
scription, $1.50. Trim size, 9x12. Type Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Dec., Times 1 Page le Page 4 Page 
H page, 74%4x10% Published 15th. Forms 1940, (CCAB), 1,625. Rates— 1 $ 75.00 $ 40.00 $ 22.50 
ctose 5th. Discounts, none. Circulation Times 1 Page % Page % Page 13 57.69 28.85 14.42 
(Publisher's Statement), 900. Rates— 1 $ 75.00 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 26 52.88 26.44 13.22 
on. rimes 1 Page le Page 4 Page 6 65.00 40.00 23.75 52 48.08 24.04 12.02 
: $ 40.00 $ 25.00 $ 15.00 iz _ 60.00 35.00 =0.00 Atlantic Grocer, Board of Trade Bldg., 
é 37.50 22.50 13.50 Color, $25. Norfolk, Va. Published by and official 
on 12 35.00 20.00 12.00 FISHERIES organ of Atlantic Assn. of Retail Gro- 
. National Provisioner. . " . : cers. Free (controlled). Type page, 7% 
(See Meat PACKING, By-PrRopvucts.) ee. a, ‘ - x... x9%. Published 20th. Forms close Ist 
she r Atle c she an, : ‘ —e dileia » on¢ “ronlati > 
Peanut Journal and Nut World, P. ©. Box Est. ‘1919 Subscription, $1. Trim size, Sanne Ctecounts, x oe sdbaaal 
(38, Suffolk, Va. Est. 1921, Subscription, 912. Type page, 6%x9%. Published 10th. a *—” a. Page 
= ed Type pase. 1x9 %, Published ith. Forms close ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. z ” $ 44.60 ¢ 28 60 17 en 
“forms close 23rd. Agency discounts, 13 Rates— 6 38.50 91.50 12.50 
, ‘ » eo. - . met 
kot =. Rates ams se i i aon Seen 1 Page % Page % Page 12 35.50 18.50 11.50 
put Times 1 Page 2 Page 4 Page 1 $170.00 $105.00 $ 65.00 
rs 1 $ 60.00 $ 37.50 $ 22.50 6 150.00 90.00 55.00 Buckeye Grocer, 202 IL. O. O. F. Bidg., 
6 50.00 30.00 17.50 12 125.00 70.00 40.00 Springfield, O. Published by and official 
ad 12 45.00 25.00 15.00 Color, $50. organ of Ohio Retail Grocers Association. 
. : : , , - Est. 1922. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 
iS CANNED FOODS ' Fish & Oyster, consolidated with Fish- 9x12. Type ret I RLM. Published 
Canner, The, 140 N. Dearborn St., Chi- ing Gazette. 12th. Forms close Ist. Agency discounts, 
ago, Ill. Published by The Canner Pub- Fishing Gazette, 461 8th Ave., New York. 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 
ishing Co Est. 1895. Subscription, $3. Published by Fishing Gazette Pub. Corp. 2,900. 95% retail; 5% wholesale, Rates 
x - Trim size, 8%x1l1l%. Type page, 7x10. Est. 1879. Subscription, $2. Trim size, Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
7 Published Saturday Forms close Mon- 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 12th. 12 $ 40.00 $ 22.00 $ 12.00 
£- lay Agency discounts, none. Circula- Forms close 3rd. Agency discounts, 0-2. Less than 12 times, 10% additional. 
m . ” @4« _—— ” Ine ¢ 
‘a- ion ¢ A BC ), 2,t423 (gross), 2,965. Pack - Rates 2 " Bulletin of The New York State Ass‘n 
ers, 54%; distributors, 19%; food pke. Times 1 Page % Page % Page f Retail Meat Deal 250 W. 57th St 
nd equipment, 15%; others. 12%. Rates— 1 $165.00 $ 95.00 $ 60.00 Niw York. P blishea _— fo” See 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 7 145.00 85.00 aa. 2" a ae nee ee pond 
= 1 $ 85.00 $ 50.00 $ 35.00 13 125.00 70.00 40.00 Branch of N. Y. State Ass'n of Retail 
. eo 7 ox X on. an. a . : Meat Dealers, Inc. Est. 1924. Subscrip- 
nd + oa be a ey Color, $35; bleed, 15% 2 ; tion, $2. Type page, 10x14 Published 
in = 9 50) 00 31 00 19.00 Pacific Fisherman, 71 ¢ olumbia St. Seat- ist and 3rd Tues. Forms close Thurs- 
Color, $35 bleed 20%, ae tle, Wash. _Published by ( onsolidated day. Agency discounts, 15-0. Rates 
», $35; » 20% Pub. Co. Est. 1903. Subscription, $3 Times 1 Page % Page 
he Canning Age, 67 West 44th St.. New York. Trim size, 8%x1115/16. Type page, 6%x 1 $ 70.00 $ 47.25 
Published by Vance Pub. Corp. Est. 1919. 10. Published 10th Forms close 25th 6 63.00 43.53 
Subscription, $2 Trim size, 8%x1ll%. Agency discounts, 0-2. Circulation (Pub- 12 56.00 37.80 
>) Type page, 7x10. Published 30th preced- lisher’s Statement), 2,758; (gross), 3,104. 24 49.00 33.07 
< ing. Forms close 25th. N l. A. A. State- Rates- = Butcher and Grocery Clerks’ Journal, 
he ment on request. Agency discounts, 0-2. Times 1 Page le Page 4 Page ing s Marion St., Oak Park. Ill Pub- 
ic- Circulation (CCA), 3,526; (gross), 3,886. 1 $150.00 $ 90.00 $ ie oa lished by Butcher & Grocery Clerks’ 
Member NBPA Rates Z 125.00 tae pray Assn. of Ill. Est. 1885. Free to members, 
he Times 1 Page » Page \y Page I 3 - 100.00 _— 65.00 i others, $2. Type page, 7x10. Published 
8 1 $150 00 $ 99.00 f £9.00 Color, $35; bleed, 15% Ist. Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 
‘ 125.00 (9.00 90.00 CANADA 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's State- 
13 100.00 65.00 40.00 ee ment), 6,000 Rates 
Standard color, $35; bleed, $15 Canadian Fisherman, Gardenvale, Que Times . 1 Page \% Page ¥% Page 
. » . Published by National Business Pubs., 1 $ on 00 ? + + ; 30 s 
Canning Trade, The, 20 S. Gay St. Bal- [tq Official organ of Canadian Fish- : Ly alt aK 
tim ‘@ “< S . 7 . : ‘ Oe ~* 
imore, Md. Est. 1878. Subscription, $3. cries Ass'n. Est. 1914. Subscription, $2. - + +4 H+ 00 30 +4 
Prim size, 9%4x1l2. Type page, 7%x9%. ‘Trim size, 84%xi1%. Type page, 7x10. _'* _— —- — 
Published Monday. Forms close Wednes- pyplished ist. Forms close 25th preced. California Retail Grocers Advocate, 525 
day Agency discounts, none Rates ing Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Market St., San Francisco. Published by 
Times 1 Page *l, Page 4% Page Dec 31 1940 (CCAB) 2.570. Rates— California Retail Grocers & Merchants 
$ 50.00 $ 30.00 $18.00 mimes 1Page  % Page ¥% Page Ass'n. Est. 1896. Subscription, $2.50. 
45.00 27.00 16.00 - $112.50 $ 70.00 $45.00 Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10 
° 37.50 22.50 13.50 7 75.00 45.00 20.00 Published Friday. Forms close Tuesday 
a i ia ~ ok oa oo 13 60.00 35.00 20.00 Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation (Pub- 
. Standard color, $12.50: bleed, 20% extra ed ; * . . lisher’s Statement), 5,046. Rates 
7 *Wide column Rates for narrow col, Western Fisheries, 818 Richard St., Van- mii... 1 Page % Page % Page 
) more couver, B. C. Published by Roy Wrigley 1 $ 65.00 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 
. Prtge. & Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1930. Sub- °9 F an r * OOF 
Fruit Products Journal and American scription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 4 31.09 26.59 
Vinegar Industry, 31 Union Square, New ize 71,10. Published 20th Forms close 1° o 4 39.00 20.00 
York Published by Avi Pub. Co Est ae 69 76 , —— 5 ee ae + he ont 26 55.00 32.50 17.50 
. : om : 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation eo e e . 
121 Subscription, $3.00 Trim size, 9x CCAB),. Au ,. 1940 (gross). 2.075 lates oe o0.00 30.00 16.00 
; Type page, 7x10 Published 15th. S* heey, ee ee ae ee Color, $19 
y : , Times 1 Page % Page % Page . <a 
) rms close 5th. Agency discounts, 10-2 1 $ 80.00 $ 40.00 $ 20.00 Carolina Food Dealer, 721 E. Trade St., 
) nates 6 . 70.00 25.00 18.00 Charlotte, N. C. Published by N. C. Food 
mes | Page % Page 4 Page 9 60.00 20.00 15.00 Dealer's Ass'n Est 1938 Subscription, 
‘ I $ 85.00 $ 50.00 $ 35.00 Color, $10 $1; free to members. Trim size, 8%x11 
yey o7.80 yy DISTRIBUTION Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms 
. 75.00 45.00 30.00 - = —— — close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cireu- 
The Glass Packer Associated Food Dealer, 201 N. Wells St.. jation (Publisher's Statement), 2,500, Re 
- og Chicago Est 1937. Subscription, $2 ; p , -an ¢ ™ 
: (See PACKAGING.) nee , _ a tailers, 80%; Wholesalers, 10%: mfrs., 
Trim size, 8%x11 Type page, 7x9% adv. agencies, 10¢ tates 
Seuthern Canner and Packer, 75 Third Published 15th. Forms close 10th. Agency Ti vite 1 Pa — ae Pa 7 ¥Y Pag 
NW Atlanta, Ga Published by discounts, 15-0. Circulation (Publisher's — iy ety > goy oy 
> . . ’ 5 A yw oF 1 $ 65.00 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 
rnest H. Abernethy Pub. Co Estab- Statement). paid, 5,184; (gross) 5,342. ° 9 FG on FAH 29 FQ 
shed 1940. Subscription, $2. Type page, Meat, 23%; combination, 77%. Rates @ 5 eo oF nO 20 00 
10 Published 15th Forms close Ist Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page cC ~ S15 — - 
xency discount, 0-2 Rates 1 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 $ 20.00 O10r, 920 
mes 1 Page % Page 4 Page 6 65.00 85.00 17.50 Chain Store Age (Grocery Executives’ 
$ 95.00 $ 58.00 $ 48.00 12 60.00 20.00 15.00 Edition and Grocery Store Managers’ 
80.00 $8.00 32.00 Standard color, $20.00: bleed, 15% Edition), 185 Madison Ave., New York 
5.04 ) 26 ? ishe > Chain Store P ‘or 3s 
ao a te — National Food Distributors Journal, 110 a a thn Ais me Trine bag ax - 


i or (red) rate, $25: bleed rate, $10 

*The seventh insertion on a 7-time con- 
ict and the 13th insertion on a 13-time 
ntract provides for space in the Annual 
eview Number 


N. Franklin St., Chicago. Published by 114 Type page, 7x10 Published Ist 
and official organ of National Food Dis- Worms close 15th ” a memnars discounts 1-2 
tributors Assn. Est. 1927 Subscription, Member 4 BP. Circulation (ABC) 16... 
$3. Type page, 7x10. Published 10th pre- 999; (gross), 23,018. Chain grocery head 


ceding. Forms close 28th Agency dis- idiemdien a a eageaes 1 : o ' - ‘ 
“estern Canner and Packer, 121 Second eounts. 15-2 Circulation (Publishers’ — re and = utives, If oi Scere mae 
San Francisco. Published by West- Statement). 5.017. Rates aaaehee 19%; others, 11% Rates, both 
Trade Journals, Inc. Est. 1909. Sub- 7; Pa \% Px 1 re eaitions 

. ais, 2 v09. imes 1 Page 6 Page Page me . — ~ — 
ription, $5, 3 yrs. Type page, 7x10 1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 45.00 rimes 1 Page ‘2 Page vs I a 
iblished 28th. Forms close 18th. Agency 6 90.00 50.00 35.00 : ye a ay 3 ees 00 
counts, 0-2. Circulation ABC), 1.326; 4 . U a , 265.00 55.00 0.00 

. b ) 12 80.00 45.00 25.00 2 250.00 145.00 100.00 


ross), 1.765. Packer-canning, 39%: 
strib.-brokers, 31%: equip. & supply 
ms, 12% research and libraries, 8%: 


12 
Thomas’ Wholesale Grocery and Kindred Color, $70; bleed, 10%. 
Trades Register, 461 8th Ave., New York, Cleveland Grocer, 1827 E. 55th St.. Cleve 


lers, 10%. Rates N. Y. Published by Thomas Pub. Co. Est. jana o Published by and official organ 
mes 1 Page 14 Page % Page 1898. Subscription, $10. Type page. 5%x of Cleveland Retail Grocers Ass'n. Est. 
- $150 00 2 ty > ¢ Zant 8 Published June 15. Agency discount, 1914. Subscription, $1. Type page, 7% x10 
125.00 ’ oe an ’ EA pa 10-5, cash with order Rates 1 page, pyblished 10th. Forme close °5th. Agency 
100 00 65.00 40.00 $100; % page, $60; 4 page, $35 Brokers discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
935: binee. 812 5 Section—1 page, $60: % page, $35: card Statement). 1.050 lates ; 

or 35 ee ) > > 3 e ote + 4,08 i : 
; 2%x2 in., $15 Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
CANADA RETAIL 1 $ 43.00 $ 21.50 $ 10.75 
anadian Food Packer (formerly Cana- American Grocer, 90 W. Broadway, New 6 40.00 20.00 10.00 


in Canner and Food Manufacturer), York. Pub. by the Grocery Trade Pub 12 38.00 19.00 9.50 


irdenvale, Que Published by Federal Co. Est 1869 Subscription, $3 Type Colorado Grocer, 704 Interstate Trust 
blications, Ltd Est 1930 Subscrip- page, 9x13. Published Wednesday. Forms Bldg., Denver, Colo. Est. 1936 Subscrip- 
n, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, close Monday Agency discounts, 10-2 tion, $2. Free to members. Published by 
10 Published Ist Forms close 25th tates Denver Retaii Grocers & Meat Dealers’ 
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tetail Grocers Ass'n 
Published monthly 
discounts, 15-0 


sss'n and Colorado 
Type page, 74 x1l0\% 
Forms close 8th. Agency 





Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 992 

Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 40.00 $ 24.00 $ 14.00 
6 165.00 20.00 12.00 
12 32.50 18.00 11.00 

Color, $14.00 bleed $3.00 

Commercial Bulletin, 857 S. San Pedro 


St Los Angeles Published by Lloyd L 


Staggers. Est 1887. Subscription, $2.50 
Trim size 10% x13% Type page, 8% x 
11% Published Friday Forms close 
Thursday Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir 


culation (ABC), 2,619; (gross), 3,162. Re- 
tailers, 85%; wholesalers, 6%; purchasing 






agents, 1% mfrs. and brokers, 6° oth- 
ers 2% Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 & 50.00 $ 27.50 $ 15.00 
13 s0.00 2° 50 12.00 
26 37.50 20.00 11.00 
52 35.00 19.00 10.00 
Color, $22.50 bleed O% 
Commercial Index, 421 Church St... Salt 
Lake City, Utah Published by Harper 
Bros. Est. 1904. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size S%xll\& Type page, 8x10 Pub- 
lished Saturday Forms close Wednes- 
day Agency discounts, 25-0 Rates—1 
page, $20; % page, $10 % page, $5 


Co-operative Merchandiser, The, 805 Mer- 
chandise Mart, Chicago Published by 
and official organ of Nat'l Retailer-Owned 
Grocers, In Est. 1936. Subscription, $2 
Trim size, 8%x11 Ty pe page, 7x9% 
Published list Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement) 24,094 25,215 96% 
to grocers; 4% others Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 
l $360.00 $200.00 
6 330.00 180.00 
Ll? 300.00 


165.00 
$75 


Food Mart News, 612 N. Michigan Ave 
Chicago. Published by James S. Haboush 
Est 1937 Subscription, $2 Trim size, 
17x22%. Type page, 15%x21\. Published 
lat and 15th Forms days pre 
ceding Agency discount 15-2. Circula 
tion (Swern), 12.046. Kates 
Times 1 Page % Pae 
! $390.00 $210.00 
6 365.00 195.00 
12 340.00 175.00 
Standard color, $60 


(gross), 


% Page 
$110.00 
100.00 

90.00 
Color 


close 4 


Commerce: 
Atlanta 


Chamber of 
Published by 


Georgia Grocer, 
Bide Atlanta, Ga 


Retail Food Dealers’ Ass'n Est 1916 
Subscription $1 Type page, 7%x10 
Published 20th. Forms close 10th. Agency 


discounts, 15 (Publisher's Statement) 


tree (controlled) 2.600 Rates 
Times | Page % Page % Page 
Flat £50.00 S$ 27.50 $ 15.00 
Girocer-Graphic, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York, N. ¥Y Published by Bill Bros. Pub 
Co. Est. 1937. Free Type page, 104x14 
Trim size, 11%x1l5% Published every 
other Tuesday Forms close day previ 
ous Agency discount, 15-2. Circulation 
(CCA), Feb., 1941, 16,7743 (gross), 18,775. 
Independents, 929 jobbers, 4%; others, 
S| Member NBPA Rates l inch, 
$5.80 14 inches $5.60 70 inches, $5.40 
210 inches $5.20 120) «6inches $5: 630 
inches $4.80 910 inches $4.60 1,820 
inches, $4.20 
Standard color, $75 
Girocer’s Digest, Merchandise Mart. Chi 
cago Published by Cooter Brokerags 
Co Est. 1937 Free (controlled) Trim 
size, 5%x8%. Type page, 4%x7%. Pub 
lished 30th preceding Forms close, 23rd 
preceding. Agency discount, 15-2. Circu- 
lation (Publisher's Statement) 11,415 
Retail grocers, 85° mise., 15%. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $132.00 $ 77.00 $ 49.50 
6 121.00 71.50 44.00 
12 110.00 66.00 38.50 
Color $30 
Grocers’ Bulletin, 90S Sherman Ave., N 


Pa Official 
Association of 


Ss Pittsburgh 
Retail 


publication 
Allegheny 


Grocers 


County. Est. 1919. Subscription, $1. Type 
page, 74 xl0%&% Published 15th Forms 
close last of previous month Agency 
discounts, 15-2 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $ 45.00 $ 30.00 $ 22.00 
12 17.50 25.00 18.33 
Grecer’s Commercial Bulletin, 2642 Uni 
versity Ave St. Paul, Minn Published 
by Bruce Pub. Co. Est. 1878. Subscrip- 
tion, $1. Trim size, 8%x11% Type page, 
7x10 Published 15th Forms close 10th 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Pub 
lisher's Statement), 6.691 Rates 
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Times 1 Page % Page % Page Kansas Grocer, 327 K. C. Food Termin: 

l $ 95.00 $ 55.00 $ 35.00* Bidg., Kansas City, Kan. Published | 

8 $0.00 56.00 30.00 Retail Grocers’ Ass'n. Est. 1920. Sut 
12 85.00 45.00 25.00 scription, $1. Trim size, 8%4xll%. Ty; 

. page, 7x10. Published Ist. Forms clos 
Grocer’s Guide, 3818 North Bead Rd. 96th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulati: 
Cincinnati, O Published by Cincinnati (pypblisher’s Statement), 1,666. Rates 
Retail Grocers’ Ass'n. Est 1930. Free. Times 1 Page % Page \% Pag 
Type page, 9x13. Published Ist Wednes- 1 $ 60.00 $ 30.00 $ 15.0 
day. Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 6 55.00 27.50 13.7 
15-0. Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 12 50.00 25.00 12.5 
1,100. Rates : 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page Kentucky Grocer, 405 Lincoln Bar 

1 $ 50.00 $ 28.00 $ 17.00 Bldze., Louisville, Ky Published by Ry: 

" 45.00 26.60 16.15 tail Grocers’ Ass'n and Ky. Food Di 
12 40.00 25.20 15.30 tributors’ Ass'n. Est. 1922. Subscriptik 

free to members. No ass’n subscriptio 
Grocers’ Spotlight, Fox Bidg., Detroit, geductible from dues Trim size, 7! 
Mich. Published by W. J. Cusick and 10%. Type page, 6%x10. Published 10 
Louis R. Shamie Official organ of De- Porms close 5th Agency discounts, 15 
troit Retail Grocers’ Ass'n Est 1933 Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 
Subscription, $2 Type page, 16%x22. 399 Retail grocers, 99%; others, 1 
Published ist and 15th Forms close 2 Rates 
days preceding. Agency discounts, 15-0. Times 1 Page % Page % Pag 
Rates—1!1 inch, $2.50. To be used in six 1 $ 40.00 $ 23.00 $ 13. 
months, 150 inches, $2; 300 inches, $1.75 6 38.00 21.85 12 
Other than food and beverage, $3 per 12 26.00 20.70 11.7 

c 

al red, $15 Louisiana Grocer, 217 Pan Americ: 
yr > "les . > Ss > 2 oe 
Bivd., Chicago E ublished | by indepen- 1900. Subscription, $1 Trim size, 9x! 
dent Grocers’ Alliance Distributing Co. ype page, 74x10. Published 15th. Forn 
Est. 1927 Subscription, $2. Type pace. close 5th Agency discounts, 15 
8x10. Published Ist Forms close 15th pates 
preceding month , Agency discounts, 15- Times 1 Page % Page % Pag: 
2 Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 1 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 $ 20.00 
(gzross), 10,377 Rates 6 40.00 24.00 16.0 
Times 1 Page % Page 1, Page 12 85 00 21 00 14 

1 $200.00 $115.00 80.00 - tage — 

6 185.00 107.50 75.00 Maine State Grocers Bulletin, 292 East 
12 170.00 100.00 70.00 ern Promenade, Portland, Me. Published 
Indiana Food Merchant, 156 E. Market by State of Maine Independent Retail 
St., Indianapolis, Ind. Official publication Grocers and Food Dealers Assn., Inc. Est 
of Indiana Retail Grocers & Meat Deal- 1938. Free (controlled) Trim size, 9x12 
ers Ass'n. Est. 1931. Subscription, free Type page, 74x10. Published Ist. Forms 
to members. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, close 20th Agency discount, 15-2. Circu 
7x10. Published 10th. Forms close 30th, lation (Publisher's Statement), 2,80! 
Agency discounts 15-2 Circulation Rates 
(Publisher's Statement), 75. Rates Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 1 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 $ 20.00 

1 $ 55.00 $ 35.00 $ 20.00 6 55.00 31.25 18.{ 

6 15.00 25.00 16.50 12 59.00 27.50 16.00 
12 10.00 29 50 14.00 Color, $15 
Industrial Retail Stores, 415 Southern Meat. 

Blde., Washington, D. C. Official organ (See MEAT PACKAGING, BY-PRODUCTS. ) 

of and published by Nat'l Industrial Meat Merchandising, 105 S. 9th St., St 
Stores Ass'n. Est. 1921. Subscription, $1. Louis. Published by Meat Merchandis 
Type page, 7x10. Trim size, 9x12. Pub- ing, Inc. Est. 1927 Free (controlled) 
lished 5th. Forms close 25th mo. preced- Trim size, 5%x8%. Type page, 4%x7% 
ing. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation Published 28th preceding. Forms closé 
(Publisher’s Statement), 4,117. Rates— 16th. Agency discount, 15-0. Circulatior 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page (CCA), Aug., 1941, 59,522; (gross), 60,383. 

l $150.00 $ 85.00 $ 65.00 Independent retail meat dealers, 95° 

" 125.00 75.00 55.00 others, 5% Rates 
12 100.00 60.00 45.00 Times 1 Page ly Page % Pag 
Color, $35 1 $315.00 $188.00 $105.0 
Intermountain HKetailer, 400 McCormick 6 276.00 164.00 92.00 
Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. Published 12 240.00 146.00 80.0! 
by Utah Retail Grocers’ Ass'n. Est. 1924. Color, $60; bleed, $40. 

Subscription, $1.50. Trim size, 9x12. Type Merchants Journal, 604-5 Lyrik Bldg., 
page, 6%x9% Published 15th. Forms Birmingham, Ala. Published by Alabama 
close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- Independent Merchants’ Ass’n, Inc. Est 
culation (Swern), (gross), 1,600. Rates 1919. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 9x12 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page Type page, 6%x9%. Published Ist. Forms 

l $ 50.00 $ 30.00 $ 20.00 close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Ci! 

6 45.00 25.00 15.00 culation (Publisher's Statement), 5,7 
12 40.00 20.00 12.50 Rates 
lowan Food Dealer, 217 Youngerman Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
Blde Des Moines, lowa Published by 1 $ 40.00 $ 20.00 $ 12.50 
lowa Retail Grocers and Meat Dealers 12 39.00 19.50 12.00 
Ass'n. Est. 1932. Subscription, $2. Type Missouri Grocer, 101 Third National Bank 
page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms close Bldg., Sedalia, Mo Published by Mo 
Ist Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation Grocers Ass'n Est 1940. Subscriptior 
(Publisher's Statement), 1,000; (gross), $1 Trim size 5x8. Type page, 3%x6% 
2.800. Rates Published 5th Forms close 25th preced- 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page ing. Agency discount, 15-0. Circulat 

I $ 75.00 $ 50.00 $ 32.50 (Sworn) (gross), 6,145. Rates 

6 70.00 15.00 27.50 Times 1 Page % Page % Pag 
12 65.00 40.00 22.50 1 $ 95.00 $ 55.00 $ 30./ 
Color, $25 88.00 50.00 27.4 
Jewish Food Merchant, 3508 Roosevelt !° 80.00 45.00 24. 
Road, Chicago. Published by Indepen- Color rate, $20; bleed rate, $10 
dent Retail Jewish Grocers Ass'n. Est Modern Merchant and Grocery World, 
1933. Subscription, $2.50. Trim size, 9x Arch St., Philadelphia. Published by Gr: 
12 Type page, 7x10 Published 15th cery World Pub Co. Est. 1885. Subscr 
Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. tion, $3. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7's 
Circulation (Swern), 2,187. Rates x10%. Published Saturday. Forms clos: 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page Tuesday. Agency discounts, 10-5. Cir 

1 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 $ 25.00 lation (Sworn), 4,355. Rates 

6 67.50 40.00 22.50 Times 1 Page % Page % Pas 
12 60.00 35.00 20.00 $ 60.00 $ 33.00 $ 18.' 
Color, $20 13 50.00 28.00 16.{ 
Kansas City Grocer, $12 Grand Ave., 26 45.00 29.00 19.{ 
Kansas City, Mo. Published by Retail __ 40.00 <<.00 14.§ 
Grocers’ Association of Kansas City. Est Naborhood Grocer, 604 Rosenberg Bid 
1913. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 8%x Roanoke, Va Published by Grocer | 
11% Type page, 64x10 Published ist. Co. Est. 1932. Subscription, $3.00 Ty 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. page, 7 5/16x9%. Published 15th. For 
Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 611; close 20 days preceding. Agency 4d 
(gross), 1.306. Rates counts, 15-2 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page Times 1 Page % Page % Pat 

1 $ 35.00 $ 20.00 $ 10.00 1 $ 70.00 $ 40.00 $ 25.( 

8 30.00 16.00 9.00 6 65.00 37.50 22 
12 25.00 13.50 7.50 12 60.00 35.00 20. 
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FOOD MANUFACTURING AND DISTRIBUTION 





Nanka Merchants’ Bulletin, 1201 East 
Olympic Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. Pub- 
ished by Nanka Merchants’ Union, Inc. 
Est. 1926. Subscription, $1.50. Trim size, 
3%x11%. Type size, 7%x10. Published 
Oth. Forms close 10th. Agency discount, 
-2. Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 

270. 90% retail store; 10% wholesale 


ind distributors. Rates— 


rimes 1 Page ie Page % Page 
1 $ 35.00 $ 20.00 $ 12.00 
6 30.00 17.00 10.00 
2 25.00 15.00 8.00 
‘olor, $15 


National Delicatessen Grocer, 39 Broad- 
way, New York. Published by Accord 
P iblishing Co., Ine. Est. 1933. Sub- 
cription, $1. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 

,x10 Published list week of month 


Forms close 25th Agency discounts, 
-2 Circulation (Publisher's State- 

ment), 5,640. Rates 

rimes 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $150.00 $ 85.00 $ 60.00 
6 137.50 77.50 50.00 
12 125.00 70.00 40.00 


National Grocers Bulletin, 360 N. Michi- 
ran Ave., Chicago Published by and 
official organ of Nat'l Ass'n of Retail 
Grocers. Est. 1914. Subscription, $1 
Type page, 6% x94. Published 5th. Forms 
lose 20th Agency discounts, 15.2. Cir- 
ulation (Publisher's Statement), 45,760. 


Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
l $270.00 $150.00 $ 90.00 
6 240.00 135.00 80.00 
12 225.00 125.00 75.00 

Color, $85. 


Nebraska Retailer, 1025 W. O. W. Blidg., 
Omaha, Neb Official organ of Federa- 
tion of Nebraska Retailers. Est. 1906 
Free, Trim size, 84%x1l. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 15th. Forms close 10th. Agency 
liscounts, 15-2 Circulation, paid, 1,250. 


Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 $ 20.00 
8 55.00 82.50 17.50 


50.00 27.50 15.00 


New England Grocery and Market Maga- 
zine, 131 State St., Boston, Mass Pub- 
lished by N. E. G. M. Publishing Co. Est. 
1877 Subscription, $1. Trim “sine, 9x12. 
Type page, 74x10. Published 15th. Forms 

ose 10th Agency discounts, 15-0 N. I 
A. A. statement on request Circulation 
(Publisher's Statement), paid, 10,564; 
free (controlled), 1,259; (gross), 11,823 


Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
' $150.00 $ 90.00 $ 60.00 
g 140 00 82.00 54.00 
4 135.00 78.00 50.00 
r, $50 


New Jersey Grocer, | Sherman Ave., Jer- 
ey City, N. J Published by Retail Gro- 
rs Ass'n of New Jersey. Est. 1922. Sub- 
ription, $1. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
x10 Published Ist. Forms close 20th. 
\gency discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Pub- 


ier’s Statement), 3.500 Rates 
es 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
$ 65.00 $ 40.00 $ 30.00 
f 60.00 35.00 25.00 
55.00 30.00 20.00 


T $15: bleed, $10 
New Jersey Merchant Food and Beverage 
Review, 207 Market St.. Newark, N. J 
iblished by Diran A. Kurk Assoc Est 
l Subscription, $1 Trim size, 84x 
4 Type size, 7%x10 Published Ist 
rms close 20th. Agency discount, 15-2 


ilation (Publisher's Statement), 
(gross), 3,000 tates— 

es 1 Page % Page 4% Page 

$ 60.00 $ 35.00 $ 20.00 

57.00 33.25 19.50 

54.00 31.50 19.00 


r, $15: Bleed, 10% 
regon Merchants’ Magazine, 807 Weath- 
Bldg., Portland, Ore Published by 
zon Merchants Pub. Co Est. 1901 
oscription, $1.50. Trim size, 9x12. Type 


ge, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms close 

Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
‘wern), 3.005; (gross), 3.011. Rates 

nes 1 Page % Page \% Page 
$ 75.00 $ 40.00 $ 22.50 

67.00 36.00 20.00 

60.00 32.50 18.00 


‘cific Coast Review, 942 Howard St.., 
‘rancisco, Cal Published by Pac. 

ist Pub. Co. Est. 1928. Subsc ription, 
0 Type page, 6%x9% Published 
Agency discount, 15-0. Circulation 


‘worn), 2.654; (gross). 5,050. Rates— 
nes 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
$ 70.00 $ 55.00 $ 28.00 
60.00 45.00 22.00 
57.00 42.00 19.00 
or, $18 


Pacific Northwest Grocer and Meat Deal- 
er, 619 Lloyd Bldg., Seattle, Wash. Pub- 
lished by Washington State Retail Gro- 
cers & Meat Dealers Ass’n Est. 1912. 
Subscription, $1.50. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 7%x10. Published 10th. 
Forms close Ist. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation (Sworn), 3.514. Rates- 


Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 50.00 $ 32.50 
6 72.50 47.50 25.00 
12 70.00 45.00 20.00 


Color, $15. 


Pennsylvania Grocer, 3701 N. Broad St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Published by and of- 
ficial organ of Penn. Grocers’ Ass'n Est. 
1915. Subscription, $1.20. Trim size, 9x12. 
Type page, 74x10. Published 10th. 
Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 
7,579. Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page 
l $175.00 Not Sold 
6 150.00 $100.00 
12 125.00 75.00 


Color, $25. 


Plee-Zing Answer, 176 W. Adams St.., 
Chicago. Published by Plee-Zing, Inc. 
Est. 1930. Controlled. Trim size, 54xS8. 
Type page, 4%4x7. Published 25th preced- 
ing. Forms close 17th. Agency discount, 
15-2. N. I. A. A. re port on request. Cir- 
culation (Publisher’s Statement), 16,467: 
(gross), 17,150. Independent retail gro- 


cers, 87%; misc., 13%. Rates- 

Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $ 80.00 $ 40.00 $ 20.00 
6 76.00 38.00 19.00 
12 72.00 36.00 18.00 


Color rate, $10; bleed rate, $5 


Practical Home Economics, 
(See ScHOOLs.) 

Progressive Grocer, 161 Sixth Ave., New 
York. Published by the Butterick Co., 
Ine Est. 1922. Subscription, $2. Free, 
(controlled). Trim size, 5%x8%. Type 
page, 4%4x7\. Published 65th. Forms 
close 16th. Agency discounts, 15-2. N. I. 
A. A. statement on request. Circulation 
(CCA), 75,039; (gross), 80.864. Indepen- 
dent retailers, 90%; wholesale grocers and 
voluntary chains, 6%; corporate chains, 
2%; others, 2% Member NBPA. Rates-— 


Less than Per 
Times 1 Page Page Insertion 
1 $390.00 % Page....$ 58.75 
6 360.00 \¥% Page.... 107.60 
12 330.00 \% Page.... 205.00 


Color, $75; blee d, $45. 

Quick Frozen Foods, 1328 Broadway, New 
York, N. . Published by Butchers Ad- 
vocate Pub. Co. Est. 1938. Subscription, 
$3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10 
Published 15th. Forms close 5th. Agency 
discount, 10-0. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), paid, 3,709; (gross), 7,000. 
Rates—1 page, $165; 6 pages, $150; 12 
pages, $135 

Bleed, 10% extra 

Self Service Grocer, 114 E. 32nd St., New 
York. Established 1940. Subscription, $3. 
Type page, 7x10. Published Ist Forms 
close 10th Agency discount, 15-2 Cir- 
culation (Publisher's Statement) (gross), 
10,760. Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $261.00 $144.00 $ 75.00 

6 243.00 135.00 72.00 
12 225.00 126.00 67.50 


Color rate, $50: bleed rate, $5. 

Southern California Grocers’ Journal, 
1206 Maple Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. Pub- 
lished by Southern California tetail 


Grocers’ Ass'n Est. 1914. Subscription, 
$1.50. Trim size, 9x12 Type page, 7% x 
10% Published Friday. Forms close 
Wednesday noon. Agency discounts, 15-0 
tates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 $ 17.50 
13 $2.50 25.00 15.00 
26 10.00 99 50 14.00 
52 35.00 20.00 12.50 
Color $20: bleed, 10% 


Successful Grocer, 176 W. Adams St., Chi- 
cago Published by Verst Pub. Co., Inc 
Est 1922 Subscription, $2 Trim size, 
8144x11% Type page, 74x10. Pub- 
lished 15th Forms close 2nd Agency 
Fall tg 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 21,- 
660. Retail grocers, 80%; super markets, 


17%; others, 3% Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $175.00 $ 90.00 $ 49.00 
6 157.00 82.00 44.50 
2 140.00 73.00 43.00 


12 

Color, $75: bleed, 10% 

Super Market Merchandising, 45 W. 45th 
St.. New York. Published by Super Mar- 
ket Publishing Co., Inc. Est. 1936. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 10%x15%. Type 
page, 9%xl14 Published Ist Forms 
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close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2 Cir- 


culation (Sworn), 13,375. Rates- 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$300.00 $180.00 $102.00 
6 270.00 162.00 90.00 
12 240.00 150.00 78.00 


Color, $60; bleed, 10% 


Telefood Magazine, 400 N. Mihigan Ave., 
Chicago. Est. 1935. Free (controlled) 
Type page, 7x10. Published 5th Forms 
close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Publisher's Statement), 1,475 
Rates 


Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 $ 25.00 
6 70.00 40.00 22.50 
12 65.00 37.50 20.00 


Color, $50. 


Texas Food Journal, Insurance Bldg., 
Dallas, Tex. Published by Texas Retail 
Grocers’ Ass'n. Est. 1926. Subscription, 
$1. Type page, 7x10 Published 20th. 
Forms close 15th Agency discounts, 
15-2. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$ 90.00 $ 55.00 $ 32.00 
6 72.00 44.00 27.50 


Voluntary and Co-operative Groups Mag- 
azine, 114 E. 32nd St., New York. Pub- 
lished by Voluntary and Co-operative 
Groups Magazine. Ist. 1931. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 8%x1l1l%. Type page, 
7x10. Published Ist. Forms close 10th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(CCA), 10,010 (controlled); (gross), 10,- 
792, Member NBPA. Rates- 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $261.00 $144.00 $ 75.00 
6 243.00 135.00 72.00 
12 225.00 126.00 67.50 


Color, $50; bleed, $5. 

West Coast Trade, Bell Terminal, Seattle, 
Wash. Published by Merchants Publish- 
ing Co. Est. 1889. Subscription, $1.50. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close 12th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 
Dec., 1940, 2,524, Food dealers, 90%; 


others, 10%. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 55.00 $ 28.50 $ 15.50 
6 52.50 27.50 14.50 
12 50.00 26.50 13.50 


Color, $20. 

Western Frozen Foods, 405 Maritime 
Bldg., Seattle, Wash. Est. 1939. Sub- 
scription, $2. Type page, 7144x10 Pub- 
lished 20th. Forms close 15th Agency 


discount, 15-2 Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 40.0¢ 
6 85.00 50.00 30.00 
12 75.00 40.00 25.00 


Color, $25. 

Wholesale Grocer News, 176 W. Adams 
St., Chicago. Published by Verst Pub. 
Co., Inc. Est. 1925. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7%x10%. Pub- 
lished 2nd. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 Circulation (Sworn), 
10,359; (gross), 11,500. Wholesale gro- 


cery executives and buyers, 94%; others, 

6% Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $165.00 $ 88.00 $ 50.00 
4 146.00 77.00 40.00 
12 130.00 68.00 36.00 


Color, $60: bleed, 10% 

Wisconsin Retail Grocer, 342 N. Water 
St., Milwaukee, Wis Official paper of 
Wisconsin Retail Grocers’ Ass'n. Est 
1910. Subscription, $3 Trim size, 9x12 
Type page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms 
close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Publisher’s Statement), 1,400 
Rates 


Times 1 Page , Page % Page 
$ 40.00 $ 25.00 $ 17.50 

6 85.00 29? 50 15.00 
12 30.00 0.00 12.50 


Yankee Food Merchant, 4 Park St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Published by Eastern Periodi 
cals Pub. Co. Est. 1940. Controlled, free 
Trim size, 8%x1l1l1%. Type page, 6%x10 
Published 15th. Forms close ist. Agency 
discount, 15-2 Circulation (Publisher's 


Statement), 8,000. tates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
$120.00 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 
iH 110.00 67.00 10.00 
12 96.00 60.00 26.00 
Color, 25%: bleed, 10% 
CANADA 


Canadian Grocer, 481 University Ave., 
Toronto, Ont., Can Published by Mac 
Lean Pub. Co., Ltd Est. 1886. Subscrip- 
tion, $2 Trim size, 9x12 Type page, 
7x10 Published list and 15th Forms 
close 1 week preceding publication 
Agency discounts, 15-2 Member A. B. P 
Circulation (ABC), B.258; (gross), 4,708, 
Retailers, wholesalers and salesmen 
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93% manufacturers and purchasing Retail Grocer and Provisioner, 137 Wel- Times 1 Page % Page % Pag 
agents, 5%; others, 2% tates lington St., W., Toronto. Published by 1 $140.00 $ 85.00 $ 50.00 
Times | Page % Page % Page Wrigley Publications, Ltd Est. 1910 6 110.00 63.00 36.00 
l $ 75.00 $ 45.00 $ 27.50 Subscription, $1 Trim size, 9x12 Type 12 95.00 52.00 31.0% 
6 70.00 38.50 22.50 page, 7%x9%. Published 18th. Forms close Bleed 15%. 
1° 65.00 35.50 19.75 12th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, : : 
‘ 60.00 33.00 18.00 Dec., 1940 (CCAB), 4,185 Rates SUGAR 
Color. $30: bleed. 10& Times 1 Page \% Page % Page El Mundo Azuecarero, 2 W. 45th St... Ney 
Le Detaillant en Produits Alimentaires, l $ 60.00 $ 32 50 $ 20.00 York, N. Y. Published by Estate of Ru 
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Freight Traffic, Shipping, Warehousing 


(See also Automotive Industry: Railroads; Refrigerating Industries) 





The terrific increase in American 
production and consumption in the last 
year due to the increasing needs of nor- 
mal American life plus demands of this 
country’s preparedness program and 
the assistance being extended for the 
stupendous struggle abroad, has been 
felt keenly in freight transportation, 
shipping, and warehousing. 

Some of the most important develop- 
ments in the field of freight transporta- 
tion as observed by Traffic World were: 
(1) Removing state weight barriers for 
trucks in several states to speed up the 
movement of goods by trucks; (2) 
switching of vessels in coastal service 
to oceanic service, resulting in an un- 
expected increase in transcontinental 
freight tonnage for both rails and 
trucks; (3) urging shippers to divert 
as much tonnage as possible from rails 
to trucks to minimize possible freight 
car shortage. 

In general, the theme has been to 
speed up transportation, to keep ship- 
ments on the move so that transporta- 
tion agencies do not become storage 
places. 

Warehouses all over the country are 
feeling the impact of increased indus- 
trial activity. Census Bureau figures 
showing public merchandise warehouse 
occupancy as of May 31, 1941, showed 
that the occupancy trend which was 
checked in March, 1941, had again 
moved upwards, varying greatly by re- 
gions. For the country as a whole, per- 
centages of occupancy follow: May 31, 
78.9; April 30, 78.1 and March 31, 76.2. 
The percentage by regions as of May 
31, 1941, was: South Central, 66; New 
England, 69.1; South Atlantic, 70.1; 
West Central, 72.1; Mountain and Pa- 
cific, 76.9; East North Central, 83.2; 
ind Middle Atlantic, 86.1. 

The analysis of current trends and 
traffic volumes that follow was _ pre- 
pared by Traffic World: 


RAILROADS: The best indication 
ff the increased movement of freight 
y the railroads of the country are the 
ar loadings of revenue freight. The 
ollowing tabulation shows the number 
f freight cars loaded by railroads for 
he first eight months of 1941 and 1940. 
"he 1941 total for the eight months is 
‘7,724,313 cars, 15 per cent ahead of 
he corresponding period for 1940 and 
>} per cent above 1939. 


1941 1940 

nuary , ” 740,095 2.557.735 
bruary 2.824,18% 2.488.879 
irch +817,918 3,123,916 
ril 2,793,563 2,495,212 

4,160,527 3.551.840 

3.510.137 2,896,953 
l\ 3,413,427 2.822,450 
igust 1,464,458 3,717,933 
Total 27,724,313 23,454,918 


In the first five months of 1941, Class 
railroads carried 816,810,287 revenue 
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tons of freight and received $1,625,334,- 
304 in freight revenue as compared 
with 686,004,417 revenue tons and $1,- 
354,366,724, respectively, in the corre- 
sponding period last year. Miles of 
road operated at the close of the 1941 
five month period was 231,169 as com- 
pared to 231,832 for 1940. 

For the first five months of 1941, 
Class I roads carried 193,436,602 reve- 
nue passengers and the passenger reve- 
nue received amounted to $192,487,117 
as compared with 180,494,391 and 
$160,833,861, respectively, for the cor- 
responding period last year. 

Class I railroads in 1940 put 65,545 
new freight cars in service, according 
to the Association of American Rail- 
roads. This was an increase of 41,017 
compared with 1939, and 47,028 com- 
pared with 1938. 

On June 1, 1941, Class I railroads 
had 65,047 new freight cars on order, 
which is more than at any one time 
since 1924, according to the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads. However, 
this figure was only a temporary new 
high. On July 1, 1941, they had 92,566 
on order, the all-time record. 

In the first seven months of 1941, the 
railroads put in service 43,243 new 
freight cars compared with 40,416 in 
the same period last year. In the first 
seven months, 1941, the railroads also 
put in service 323 locomotives, of which 
75 were steam and 248 electric and 
diesel. In 1940, in the first seven 
months, 201 new locomotives, of which 
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58 were steam and 143 electric and 
diesel, were put in service. 

The average daily surplus freight 
car supply of Class I railroads was 
136,425 on Jan. 1, 1940; 154,099 on 
June 1, 1940; 125,276 on Jan. 1, 1941; 
71,819 on June 1, 1941, and 51,223 on 
Aug. 1, 1941. 


MOTOR TRUCKING COMPANIES: 
The volume of revenue freight trans- 
ported by motor truck in May, 1941, 
reached an all-time peak, according to 
the American Trucking Associations, 
Inc. The A.T.A. index figure, with 
1938-1940 representing 100, stood at 
156.59 for May, 1941. 

These A.T.A. index figures for the 
first seven months of this year are as 
follows: January, 131.27; February, 
127.09; March, 138.90; April, 143.24; 
May, 156.59; June, 152.49; July, 155.12. 

It is difficult to show exact compari- 
sons in the number of tons of revenue 
freight hauled by the motor carriers 
because the number of reporting car- 
riers to the American Trucking Asso- 
ciations sometimes varies from month 
to month. The following tabulation 
shows the rise in freight volume for the 
first seven months of this year com- 
pared to each corresponding month last 
year. The figure in parenthesis after 
the month is the number of motor car- 
riers reporting for this month: 
VOLUME OF REVENUE FREIGHT IN 


TONS TRANSPORTED BY SOME 200 
MOTOR CARRIERS REPORTING TO THE 


, oe ® 
1941 1940 
January (210) ...... 1,306,940 1,190,474 
February (198) . 1,189,776 921,058 
March (206) re: 1,415,127 1,040,175 
BOTG CBOSP cccccccccece BO 1,111,604 
May (230) .- 1,857,312 1,355,816 
June (220) .. . 1,700,451 1,256,432 
July (206) ..... 1,455,307 1,071,685 


An average of about 39,000 motor 
carriers of property, operating about 
200,000 vehicles and having earnings 
of about $700,000,000, were in opera- 
tion in 1938. The figures do not include 
carriers engaged exclusively in the 
transportation of farm products, fish, 
and other exempt commodities, nor in- 
dependent carriers engaged only in 
local drayage within a municipality 
and its commercial zone. While these 
estimates do not include carriers en- 
gaged only in intrastate commerce, 
they do include the intrastate revenues 
of interstate commerce. 

The average revenue of the one-truck 
operator is $2,500, while the average 
revenue per vehicle of the Class I op- 
erators (those having revenues of 
$100,000 per year or more) is $4,150. 
The average revenue per vehicle of all 
carriers is $3,500. This feature is fur- 
ther illustrated by the fact that the 
one-truck operators, who are 38 per 
cent of the industry in number, and 
operate 7% per cent of the vehicles, re- 
ceive only five per cent of the revenue. 
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Those operating 10 vehicles or less, who 
constitute 93 per cent of the industry in 
number and operate 44 per cent of the 
vehicles, receive 40 per cent of the 
revenue. The 1,037 Class I operators, 
2% per cent of the industry in number, 
operate 40 per cent of the vehicles and 
receive 47 per cent of the revenue. 

Using as a base estimates prepared 
by the staff of Joseph B. Eastman 
when he was Federal Coérdinator of 
Transportation with respect to traffic 
handled by trucks, the President’s 
transportation committee in January 
set forth data in the appendix of its 
report that shows that intercity trucks 
in 1937 handled 7.7 per cent of the total 
freight ton-miles handled in that year. 
This figure was set against 3.9 per cent 
for 1926. The committee had figures 
compiled showing that intercity trucks 
handled revenue ton-miles as follows: 
1926, 23,530,000,000: 1936, 40,230,000,- 
000 and 1937, 43,380,000,000. The 1940 
revenue ton-miles figure is estimated at 
50,000,000,000. 

The net operating revenue of Class I 
motor carriers of property increased 
from $3,869,159 for the first quarter of 
1940 to $9,248,229 for the same 1941 
period, according to a Federal compila- 
tion of revenues, expenses and statis- 
tics based on reports representing 1,109 
carriers. 

Net operating revenues of Class 1 
intercity motor carriers of passengers 
for 1940 were $2,464,788, or about 13 
per cent less than the corresponding 
total for 1939, while the net operating 
revenues of Class I local or suburban 
lines for 1940 were $662,410, or 
about 37 per cent ahead of the pre- 
ceding year, according to a statistical 
report prepared by the Commission’s 
Bureau of Statistics, summarizing re- 
ports representing 201 motor carriers 
of passengers for the twelve months 
ended December 31, 1940. 


AIR LINES: For the first time in 
history, revenue passenger miles of the 
airlines of the United States passed the 
half-billion mark for a_ six-months 
period in the first half of 1941. Accord- 
ing to figures compiled by the Air 
Transport Association of America, the 


bus 


total for the first six months of the 
year was 586,981,362 revenue passen- 
ger miles, or 29.5 per cent over the 
453,077,175 of the first six months of 
1940. June, 1941, again set a new 
monthly record, with 130,679,716 reve- 


nue passenger miles, 6.39 per cent over 
the 122,831,632 of May, 1941, the pre- 
vious high month, and 29.17 per cent 


AIR EXPRESS: Regularly sched- 
uled airplanes of eighteen major air- 
lines carried 618,989 air express ship- 
ments of freight in the first six months 
of 1941, compared to 482,619 for the 
corresponding period in 1940, an in- 
crease of 28 per cent. From this it is 
safe to say that 1941 will be marked in 
air express history as the first year in 
which 1,000,000 shipments were carried 
in air express Air express 
poundage for the first six months of 
1941 amounted to 4,620,077 pounds, 
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compared to 3,135,658 pounds for the 
corresponding period in 1940, an in- 
crease of 47 per cent in poundage. 
Gross revenue for the six-month span 
was up 41% per cent in 1941 over 1940. 


DOMESTIC WATER CARRIERS: 
Water carriers reporting to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission include 36 
water carriers having annual operat- 
ing revenues of more than $500,000. 
For the 12-month periods ending De- 
cember 31, 1940, and 1939, their opera- 
tions were reported as follows: 


Freight revenue 


1940 $97,316,681 
1929 92,438,235 
Number of tons of revenue freight carried 
1940 20,566.178 
1939 18,866,339 
Passenger revenue 
1940 $17,374,702 
1939 ; 18,124,836 
Number of revenue passengers carried 
1940 , . 6,067,285 
1939 ; 5,801,933 
Many of the ships owned and oper- 


ated by these 36 domestic water car- 
riers have been put into government 
service since the first of 1941, which, 
of course, will affect revenue and ton- 
nage figures for 1941. 

Traffic World finds it difficult even to 
estimate the total freight bill now being 
paid for the transportation of overseas 
freight. In normal times, United 
States vessels engaged in transporting 
freight overseas annually received ap- 
proximately $150,000,000. Foreign ves- 
sels collected another $400,000,000, 
making a total normal overseas freight 
bill of about $550,000,000. The effect 
of the war is difficult to indicate, as no 
figures are available with which to pro- 
ject even an estimate. 


PIPE LINES: An increase of 8.6 
per cent in transportation revenue was 
reported by large oil pipe line com- 
panies, those having annual operating 
revenues of more than $500,000, for the 
second quarter of 1941, when they re- 
ceived $58,743,904 over the same pe- 
riod last year, when they received 
$54,109,745, according to a Commission 
compilation of transportation revenue 
traffic of 44 of such companies. 
The carriers originated on line and 
received from connections 358,832,773 
barrels of oil in the second quarter of 
1941, as compared with 334,353,743 bar- 
rels in the same period last year. 

Revenues reported for the second 
quarter of 1941, as compared with 
the same period last year by what ap- 
pears to be some of the largest compa- 
nies follow, respectively: Humble Pipe 
Line Co., $6,036,228 and $5,899,776: 
Stanolind Pipe Line Co., $5,270,486 and 
$4,448,269; Gulf Refining Co., $4,835,- 
259 and $4,800,780; Sinclair Refining 
Co., $4,618,524 and $3,787,847; Shell 
Pipe Line Corporation, $4,238,321 and 
$3,980,381; Magnolia Pipe Line Co., 
$3,306,730 and $3,697,458; and Texas 
Pipe Line Co., $3,212,241 and §$3,- 
259,655. 

For the first quarter of 1941, these 
same 44 oil pipe line companies re- 
ported a 3.3 per cent increase in trans- 
portation revenue over the first quarter 
of 1940, $53,416,859 as compared to 
$51,723,622. They originated on line 


and 


and received from connections 325,477,- 
700 barrels of oil for the 1941 first 
quarter as compared to 322,690,801 bar- 
rels in the same period last year. 

MARKETING ANALYSIS: Traffic World 
studies have shown the high concentra- 
tion of the traffic market—approximate- 
ly 4,000 companies originate two-thirds 
of all the freight and express tonnage 
of the United States, which means that 
the expenditures for these companies 
for traffic and related services amounts 
te hundreds of thousands of dollars for 
each of these large shipper concerns. 

The successful functioning of these 
large concerns is completely dependent 
upon transportation services. They 
have therefore highly specialized traffic 
officials whose departments have com- 
plete supervision of all matters relating 
to transportation and distribution. Fol- 
lowing are some of the principal duties 
of these traffic officers: 

FREIGHT AND EXPRESS: In connection 
with freight express and related mat- 
ters, these traffic departments: 


1. Select the transport agencies to 
be used and arrange for all trans- 
portation services required—railway, 
highway, waterway, airway. 

2. Determine the use of (purchase 
and lease) and direct the operations 
of company owned freight transpor- 
tation equipment—railway equipment 
for plant operations, motor trucks, 
etc. 

3. Direct work of receiving and 
shipping departments — determine 
equipment needs, packing methods, 
containers, etc. 

4. Arrange for warehousing and 
other storage facilities, branch plant 
locations, etc. 

Passenger Transportation: In con- 
nection with passenger matters, these 
traffic departments: 

1. Purchase transportation, and 
in a large measure select the routes 
and services used, for company busi- 
ness travel. 

2. Serve as the travel advisors of 
company employes in the planning 
of personal and vacation travel by 
common carriers. 

Traffic World reports that 69.1 per 
cent of industrial shippers use ware- 
houses, including merchandise and cold 
storage warehouses. Distribution poli 
cies of manufacture include the main- 
tenance of complete warehouse stocks 
in all important distribution centers 
The number of points at which such 
stocks are carried is reported to be 
growing. 

A recent survey of packing method: 
of the large shippers indicated that 86 
per cent use containers; 72.4 per cent 
use fibre containers; 70.3 per cent use 
wood containers; 24.2 per cent use 
metal containers, and 60.3 per cent us¢ 
bags or sacks. 

The concentration of the market for 
shipping supplies, containers, stencil 
and other marking materials is indicated 
by the concentration of freight ship 
ments. That packing materials and 
methods are an important matter to 
traffic executives of large shipper com- 
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THE MARK T DATA BOOK GIVES YOU INFORMATION FOR ANALYSING 
re THE FRE GHT TRAFFIC, SHIPPING AND WAREHOUSING MARKET... 





TRAFFIC WORLD sthowghl 


and offectwely covers this market for you— 


Horo Why — 


® TRAFFIC WORLD presents a prompt and reliable source of information and 
news of the transportation and distribution field, reporting general transportation 
news; transportation legislation; activities of transportation organizations; personal 
news and notes; specific articles on transportation and distribution; current 
changes in the rates, services and facilities of air lines, motor truck lines, railroads, 
steamship lines; and court decisions and orders. 


® TRAFFIC WORLD'S editorial policy is independent, forceful, unbiased and 
aggressive; and represents transportation as a unit and not one particular type or 
agency. 


® TRAFFIC WORLD is edited specifically for those who are primarily concerned 
about distribution and its many and complex ramifications . . . both shipper and 
carrier traffic executives and their assistants. 


® TRAFFIC WORLD actually is a business service for transportation executives 
. that’s why they pay $15 a year to receive it each year. 


® TRAFFIC WORLD is the only independent national transportation news 
weekly in the country. 
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TO CARRIERS—TRAFFIC WORLD represents for railroads, 
motor truck lines, airlines, steamship lines and express, car- 
loading and car leasing companies an exceptional market... 
more than two-thirds of the nation’s freight tonnage is orig- 
inated by TRAFFIC WORLD'S shipper subscribers. 


TO WAREHOUSES—More than 60 per cent of TRAFFIC 
WORLD'S industrial subscribers use merchandise and cold 
storage warehouses and each carries stock in an average of 
18 cities, representing more than 40,000 warehouse accounts 
. . . a concentrated market which warehouses can profitably 
afford to cultivate. 


TO EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURERS — TRAFFIC 
WORLD provides a unique concentrated market for motor 
truck, automotive equipment, railroad equipment, materials 
and freight handling equipment and packaging manufacturers. 
Here is an opportunity to do a doubly effective advertising job 


by cultivating carrier traffic and sales executives interested in 
providing their customer shippers with modern and depend- 
able transportation, and, also, shipper traffic executives who 
want to use the carrier with the best and most efficient equip- 
ment, and who also buy and recommend a considerable 
amount of distribution equipment and materials. 


FOR INDUSTRIAL SITES (Railroads, Ports, Cities, States, 
Utilities) -TRAFFIC WORLD'S industrial shipper subscribers 
distribute their products on an average to 32 states. These 
companies now maintain 45,000 branch plants or branch 
offices and represent the major companies that are constantly 
on the alert for new locations. 


For specific figures and the complete market story on any 


or all of the above phases of TRAFFIC WORLD'S market, 


just write us for details. 


TRAFFIC WORLD carries more first-hand editorial material on transportation and the distribution of freight 
than any other publication. Consequently, it is little wonder that its yearly advertising volume by far exceeds 
any other publication in this same classificatior. 
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panies is indicated by the establishment 
of April as “Perfect Shipping Month” 
by a traffic executive group. The pur- 
pose of this annual educational cam- 
paign is to reduce loss and damage 
claims which now amount to about 
$20,000,000 a year. 

These traffic executives of large ship- 
per companies are important buyers of 
passenger services as well as freight 
services, Traffic World learned in a 
survey. This study showed that in the 
companies that maintain traffic depart- 
ments 92 per cent of these departments 
buy the passenger transportation for 
their companies. Of thses 75 per cent 
generally select the route and the 
transportation service to be used; 60 
per cent assist the executives and other 
employes of their companies in the 
planning of personal and _ vacation 
travel in addition to handling the de- 
tails of all official company travel. 


MARKETS FOR PRODUCTS AND 
SERVICES: Summing up the market 
potentialities, it is obvious that the 
transportation and distribution indus- 
try represents a tremendous concen- 
trated market for a diversified group of 
advertisers. The following is a partial 
list of products and services that can 
and are being profitably advertised to 
the concentrated group of big shippers 
and carriers of the country: 

Shipper and carrier markets—trucks, 
tractors, trailers, tires, petroleum prod- 
ucts, automotive freight 
handling equipment, scales, industrial 
tractors, packaging and shipping ma- 
terials and equipment, refrigeration 
equipment, traffic office equipment and 
supplies, communication services, pro- 
fessional services, traffic and transpor- 
tation courses, traffic and transporta- 
tion books, freight guides, insurance 
and so on 


accessories, 


Shipper markets—freight and pas- 
senger carrier (motor truck 
lines, buses, railroads, steamship lines, 
and airlines), freight forwarder serv- 
ices, van line services (for moving com- 
pany employees and executives), indus- 
trial and containers and 
shipping boxes, warehousing and stor- 
age facilities, certain types of railroad 
equipment which has particularly to do 
with freight traffic 


services 


ports, 


sites 


Associations 
Air Transport 
Building, Chicago. 


Field 


Association, 


American Trucking Associations, 
Inc., 1013 Sixteenth St., N. W., Wash- 


‘ 


ington, D. C. 


American Warehousemen’s Associa- 
222 W. Adams St., Chicago. 


The Traffic Clubs of 
America, Bldg., Indian- 


apolis. 


tion, 


Associated 
300 Majestic 


of American Railroads, 
Building, Washington, 


Association 
Transportation 
-_ G 


Association of Refrigerated Ware- 
222 W. Adams St., Chicago. 


houses, 
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Independent Movers’ & Warehouse- 
men’s Association, 310 Star Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mayflower Warehousemen’s Associa- 
tion, 454 Consolidated Bldg., Indian- 
apolis. 

National Furniture Warehousemen’s 
Association, 1018 S. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago. 

National Industrial Traffic League, 
450 Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Transportation Association of Amer- 
ica, 400 W. Madison St., Chicago. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be had 
direct from the publishers, or through INDUS- 
TRIAL MARKETING. 


How Industrial Sites 

Industries 

An analysis of the relative impor- 
tance of the various factors that come 
into consideration of new industrial 
sites—such factors location in re- 
lation to markets, in relation to sources 
of raw materials, source of power sup- 
ply, quantity and quality of water sup- 
ply, labor supply, transportation fa- 
cilities, rate structure, climate, ete. 
Studies also give insight into industrial 
executives that are concerned with 
making decisions on new sites. Study 
based on questionnaire sent to leading 
executives all over country. Traffic 
World. 
Up-to-Date Data on Big Business Air 

Travel 

Market survey to determine the ex- 
tent of and the 


Are Selected by 


as: 


increase decrease in 


use of air travel by big business 
Amounts spent by companies. Carrie: 
preference. Details on air lines used 
and reasons why. Data on airscrip 
Study based on questionnaire survey 


Traffic World. 


The Transportation Market for Dictat- 

ing and Transcribing Equipment 

A study of the extent of the use of 
dictating and transcribing equipment 
by traffic and transportation executives 
all over the country. Number of ma 
chines used. Number of personal sec 
retaries and stenographers employed 
Makes of equipment used. Length of 
time equipment used. Particular ad 
vantages and disadvantages of the us: 
of such equipment. Traffic World. 
Advertising’s Job in Today’s Nationa 

Defense Picture 

A presentation on the need and im 
portance of continuing advertising in 
the field of traffic and transportation 
An analysis of the types of advertising 
copy that are timely today and what 
they accomplish for the advertiser, with 
reasons why. Illustrations also included 
on how some advertisers in the field are 
coping with their advertising and sales 
problems in today’s changing industria! 
conditions. Traffic Werld. 
How Big Business Buys Its Passenge) 

Transportation 

Comprehensive’ investigation and 
questionnaire survey of the purchase of 
passenger transportation by big com 
panies for business purposes, employe 
travel, and vacations. Outline of buy- 
ing procedure and buying factors; 
quantities spent annually; types and 
quantities of passenger travel bought 

-air, bus, rail and ship. Published by 
Traffic World. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1941.| 


42nd 
Janu- 


Annual Shippers’ Directory, 100 FE 
St.. New York City Published in 
ary by Distribution & Warehousing Pub- 
lications Ine \ directory of public 
warehouses and railroads, water and mo- 
tor freight with which they have 
connections Forms close Dec 10th 
Rates—Space sold in connection with “D 
and W,” of which it is January issue 


Commercial News 
W. Pico Bivd., Los Angeles, Calif Pub- 
lished by C. A. Page Pub. Co Est. 1920 
Subscription, $2.50. Type page, 16%x21% 
Published Friday Forms close Wednes 
day. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Publisher's Statement), 6,790 Rates 
per inch—4 times, $1.45; 13 times, $1.35; 
26 times, $1.25; 52 times, $1.20. 


D and W (a Chilton publication), 100 E 
42nd St.. New York City Published by 
Distribution & Warehousing Publications, 
Ine Est. 1901 Subscription, $3 Trim 
size, 84% x1l1% Type page, 7%x10 Pub- 
lished Ist Forms close 18th Agency 
discount, 15%-30 days, 10% thereafter, 
no cash discount Circulation (Publish- 
Statement), 28,176. Shippers, 58%: 
carriers, 24%; whses., 18% Rates (Gen- 
eral) 
Times 1 Page ly 
1 $150.00 $ 
12 115.00 
(Warehouse) 
Times 1 Page ly 
1 $105.00 $ 
12 80.00 
(Directory) 
1 Page % Page 4 
$150.00 $ 90.00 $ 
Standard color, $40.00; bleed, $15 
For additional data see 


pages 202 and 203 


lines 


(Los Angeles) 158 


ers 


4 Page 
55.00 
45.00 


Page 
90.00 $ 
75.00 


A Page 
34.00 
26.00 


Page 
58.00 $ 
46.00 


Page 
55.00 


insert between 


The, 1018 &S 
Official paper 
Warehousemer 
Inc. Est. 192 
page, 7%x10 


Furniture Warehouseman, 
Wabash Ave.. Chicago 
National Furniture 
Ass'n & Allied Van Lines 
Subscription, $5 Type 
Published ist. Forms close 20th. Agen 
discounts, 10-0 Circulation (Publisher 
Statement), 1,000. (Deductible from du: 
800). tates— 
Times 1 Page 
1 $ 54.00 
6 40.50 
12 32.75 


Leonard’s Guide, 155 N. Clark St., 
cago Published by G. R. Leonard & C 
Est. 1917. Trim size, 9%x12. Type pag: 
8x10% Published annually, revise 
quarterly Forms close 10th month pr 
ceding. 4 editions, one each for N«¢ 
York City, Chicago, Philadelphia and t}! 
Universal edition which is applicab 
from any shipping point Circulatio 
(ABC), 12,280; (gross), 12,401. Dire« 
shippers, 98%; others, 2%. Rates (pe 
annum) 
Edition 
Universal 
New York 
Chicago 
New England 
Philadelphia 40.0 
New York Forwarder, 25 Beaver St., N: 
York. Published by New York Forward: 
& Foreign Shipper, Inc Est. 1929. Sut 
scription, $5. Type page, 6%x9% Put 
lished Monday Forms close Wednesda 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Pul 
lisher’s Statement), 3,300. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Pag 
{ $ 95.00 $ 55.00 30.0 
13 90.00 48.00 26.0 
26 85.00 45.00 24.0/ 


52 80.00 42.50 22.5 


Page % Pag 
175.00 $100.0 
120.00 75.0 
100.00 60. 
100.00 60.0 
60.00 


Page , 
$300.00 
195.00 
150.00 
150.00 
100.00 
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FREIGHT TRAFFIC, SHIPPING, WAREHOUSING 





Official Steamship and Airways Guide, 
+ E. 45th St.. New York. Published by 


Transportation Guides, Inc Est. 1932. 
Subscription, $8 domestic; $10 foreign. 
rrim size, 9x12 Type page, 7%x10%. 


Published Ist. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation (ABC) 1,325; 
gross), 1,408 Rates 


rimes 1 Page \% Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 85.00 $ 50.00 
" 125.00 70.00 45.00 
12 100.00 60.00 40.00 


Pacific Shipper, 255 California St.. San 
Francisco, Calif Published by Pacific 
Shipper, Inc. Est. 1926. Subscription, $2 
[ype page, 6%4x9% Published Monday 
Forms close Thursday. Agency discounts, 


15-0 Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $ 45.00 $ 26.00 $ 15.00 

26 37.50 21.00 11.00 

52 34.00 19.00 10.00 


Packing and Shipping, 30 Church St., New 
York. Published by Bonnell Publications, 


Ine Est. 1873. Subscription, $2 Trim 
ize, S%xll%& Type page, 7x10 Pub- 
shed 10th Forms close Ist oe aes a 
tatement on request Agency discounts, 


0-2. Cireulation (Swern), 1,215; (gross), 
5.110. Rates 


rimes 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $165.00 $ 90.00 $ 60.00 
6 140.00 77.50 50.00 
l 115.00 67.50 42.50 


Standard color, $25; bleed rate, page, 


Shipping Digest, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York City Official paper of For- 
zn Commerce Club of N. Y¥ Published 
by Shipping Digest, Inc Est. 1923. Sub- 
cription, $5 Trim size, 8%x11 Type 
age, 7%x10 Published Monday. Forms 

se Wednesday. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation, 3,180 Rates 


rimes 1 Page \% Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 50.00 $ 25.00 
13 96.00 48.00 24.00 
“a 88.00 44.00 22.00 
80.00 410.00 20.00 


Standard color, $100; bleed, $110. 


Shippers’ Guide, The, with Comparative 
Rates, 626 Federal St., Chicago. Published 
by Shippers Guide Co., Ine Est. 1872. 
Subscriptions, $10 and $16 Trim size, 
$%x12 Type page, 7%x10% Frequent 


revisions Forms close Ist preceding. 
\gency discounts, 15-2 Rates (all edi- 
ms) 


% Page 
$ 90.00 


Times 1 Page % Page 
Yearly $300.00 $170.00 
Color rates on request. 
Shipping Management, 425 Fourth Ave., 
New York. Published by Shipping Man- 
agement, Inc. Est. 1936. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 10th. Forms close 20th preceding. 
Agency discounts, 10-2. Circulation 
(Sworn), 10,000 monthly, rotated over 
29,330 list Rates— 


Times 1 Page 1% Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $110.00 $ 65.00 

6 180.00 100.00 55.00 
12 165.00 90.00 50.00 


Standard color, $30; bleed, $10. 

Trade Lanes, 718 W. Burnside St., Port- 
land, Ore. Published by Shipping News, 
Inc. Est. 1932. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
11% x8. Type page, 7x10. Published 
monthly with Weekly News Digest. 
Monthly edition issued first Monday of 
publication month. Weekly News Digest 
issued each Monday of month except 
week of monthly edition. Forms close: 
monthly issue, 5:00 p. m., Monday, week 
preceding publication date; News Digest, 
5:00 p. m., Wednesday, week of publica- 
tion. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion (Publisher's Statement), 4,501. Ship- 
pers, 68%; transportation companies, 
12%; others, 20%. Rates 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $112.50 $ 60.00 $ 30.00 
8 90.00 48.75 26.25 
12 75.00 45.00 24.50 


Standard color, $30;" other colors, $35; 
bleed, 15% of earned space rate. 

Traffic Bulletin, 418 S. Market St., Chi- 
cago Published by Traffic Service Corp. 
Est. 1907. Subscription, $25. Trim size, 
8%x11%. Type page, 7%x10%. Published 
Saturday. Forms close Wednesday. Agen- 
cy discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 
1345. Rates 


Times 1Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $ 40.00 $ 22.00 $ 12.00 
13 36.00 20.00 11.00 
26 34.00 18.50 10.25 
52 32.00 17.50 9.75 


rs 

Bleed, 20% extra. 

Traffic World, The, 418 S. Market St., Chi- 
cago. Published by Traffic Service Corp 
Est. 1907. Subscription, $15. Trim size, 
&8%x11% Type page, 7%x10. Published 
Saturday. Forms close Wednesday. Agen- 
ey discounts, 15-2. N. I. A. A. statement 
on request Circulation (ABC), 7,752; 
(gross), 8,632. Manufacturers and ship- 
pers, 46%; motor truck lines, railroads, 
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steamships and airlines, 34%; associa- 
tf 


tions, chambers of commerce, 5%; others, 
15%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page, 
1 $150.00 $ 82.50 $ 45.50 
13 125.00 67.50 37.25 
26 110.00 60.00 33.00 


52 100.00 56.25 31.25 
Color, $60 per page. Silver or gold, $70 
per page. Bleed, 20% extra 
For additional data see page 201 
TRAVEL 
Travel Agent, The, 2 W. 46th St., New 
York. Published by American Traveler, 
Inc. Est. 1929. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10 Published 
ist. Forms close 20th preceding. Agen- 
ey discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publish- 
er’s Statement), 2,550. Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $120.00 $ 65.00 $ 35.00 
6 115.00 60.00 30.00 
12 100.00 50.00 25.00 


Travel Trade, 66 Duane St., New York 
Published by Lewis Print, Inc. Est. 1929. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7x9%. Published 15th. Forms close 
7th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Publisher’s Statement), 3,957 Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $150.00 $ 75.00 40.00 
6 125.00 65.00 35.00 
12 110.00 60.00 30.00 


Standard color, $50 each color. 

United States Ports, 302 Baronne Blide.. 
New Orleans, La. Published by Peace 
Publications. Est. 1919. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 9x12 Type page, 7x10 Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close 15th preceding. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Pub- 
lisher’s Statement), 3,106. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $135.00 $ 67.00 $ 35.00 
6 120.00 57.00 30.00 
12 100.00 52.00 27.00 
Bleed, 16% extra. 
CANADA 


Canadian Transportation. 
(See RAILROADS.) 
Storage and Distribution, 818 Richards 
St.. Vancouver, B. C., Can. Published by 
Roy Wrigley Printing & Publishing Co., 
Ltd. Est. 1916. Subscription, $2 Type 
page, 74x10. Published 9th. Forms close 
15th preceding Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation (CCAB), 1,089 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 
Color (red), extra $15. 
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Funeral Directors, Cemeteries 





Preliminary figures of the Bureau of 
the Census indicate that there were 
1,417,257 deaths in the United States in 
1940, an increase of 29,460 over 1939. 
The 1940 rate per 1,000 population was 
10.8, compared with 10.6 for 1939. 

The 1939 Census of Business listed 
18,184 funeral directors, embalmers and 
crematories with receipts of $261,333,- 
000. The number gained 6.1 per cent, 
receipts 13.6 per cent over 1935. There 
were 18,225 active proprietors in 1939 
and 32,821 were paid 
$40,643,000. 

The modern mortuary, which is rap- 
idly becoming the accepted type of 
funeral establishment, is air-condi- 
tioned and incorporates a chapel or 
service room, slumber room, office, dis- 
play room, garage and motor equip- 
ment, storage vaults in the basement, 
and in a few cases a crematorium and 
columbarium. The investment of such 
a building varies with location and 
furnishings. The country’s total invest- 
ment in such equipment is about $90,- 
000,000. The annual volume of busi- 
ness is estimated at $380,000,000. 

An important part of equipment 
bought by funeral directors consists of 
automobiles and other automotive ve- 
hicles. The funeral director as a rule 
also operates motor ambulances. 

In 1939, 599 establishments were en- 
gaged in manufacture of caskets, cof- 
fins, burial cases and other morticians’ 
goods. The value of their products was 
$70,353,000, a _ slight decrease from 
1937. They employed 2,108 salaried 
workers, who were paid $5,232,000, and 
who drew $13,- 


employes who 


12,447 wage earners, 
392,000. The cost of materials, supplies, 
fuel, purchased electric energy and 


contract work was $31,861,800, and the 
value added by manufacture, $38,491,- 
000. The last figure was 1.0 per cent 
over 1937. 

Chief products were 403,732 wooden 
caskets and coffins, $10,672,000; 324,592 
metal caskets and coffins, $19,601,000; 
140,004 metal grave vaults and ship- 
ping cases, $5,336,000; embalming 
fluids, $2,547,600; other equipment, $1,- 
128,000. 


a 
Cemeteries 
The modern cemetery is one of the 
most varied, and highly specialized 


iand developments and business enter- 
prises of modern times. 

As the great majority of cemeteries 
develop ground far in advance of pres- 
ent needs, it is estimated by The Amer- 
ican Cemetery that there are close to 
1,000,000 acres of land devoted to 
cemetery purposes. Cemetery managers 
figure that it costs from $1,500 to $2,- 
500 to develop an acre of land for 
cemetery use, which price does not in- 
clude the original cost of the land or 
the expenditure for maintenance opera- 
tions and equipment. 
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Superintendents and managers of 
cemeteries buy in wholesale quantities 
of everything needed for the develop- 
ment and maintenance of areas of 
ground varying from ten to 600 acres. 


At least 500 equipment and supply 
items are used, among them being 
chapel tents, lawn mowers, fencing, 


gates, grass seed and plants, fertilizer, 
grave opening and closing equipment, 
irrigation systems, paving materials, 
crematories, vaults, horticultural sup- 
plies and uniforms, amplifying sys- 
tems, chimes, etc. 

The annual cemetery market totals 
$85,000,000, according to The American 
Cemetery. Maintenance equipment, in- 
cluding fencing, hose, mowers, paint, 
spraying equipment, sprinkling equip- 
ment, tents, tools and similar items 
amounts to $11,575,000. Nursery equip- 
ment, including fertilizer, greenhouse 
material, insecticides, spray oil and 
seeds, totals $23,530,000; autos, trucks, 
trailers and miscellaneous automotive, 
$13,750,000; road building and main- 
tenance, including graders, road mate- 
rials and miscellaneous road equip- 
ment, $2,539,450; gasoline, oil and fuel 
oil, $14,150,000. Grave equipment and 
maintenance: bronze, $3,055,000; ce- 
ment, $2,725,000; grave furnishings, 
$1,100,000; lowering devices, $875,000; 
markers, $2,045,000; wreaths, $3,000,- 
000; miscellaneous grave equipment, 
including granite, marble, etc., $1,000,- 
000. Miscellaneous equipment, includ- 
ing office supplies and equipment, sani- 
tary supplies, uniforms, insurance and 
unclassified, totals $5,500,000. 


Crematories, Mausoleums 
Of the 164 crematories in the United 
States, six are in the Territory of 
Hawaii and one at Ancon in the Canal 
Zone. In Canada there are five. Ac- 
cording to the Cremation Association 


of America, cemetery associations con 
duct about half of these; some are op 
erated by funeral directors and maus 
leum owners, while still others are ru: 
independently. 

As the result of their quinquennia 
statistical survey, the Cremation Ass 
ciation of America listed 179,999 crema 
tions taking place between 1934 and 
1938, with another 2,055 estimated 
cremations from non-reporting crema 
tories. Compared to a similar survey 
of the years 1929 through 1933, this 
figure is about a 25 per cent gain. 

Increase in the number of cremations 
amounted to 233.4 per cent in the 
South Atlantic states; in the East 
North and South Central States, 100.9 
per cent; and in the Mountain States, 
67.3 per cent. 

The mausoleums in the country are 
generally in connection with cemeteries, 
and, according to the American Ceme- 
tery Superintendents Association, there 
are approximately 325 of them. 


Associations 

American Cemetery Owners’ Asso- 
ciation, 419 First National Bank Bldg., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

American Cemetery Superintendents 
Association, P. L. Scholl, Reading, Pa. 

Association of American Cemetery 
Superintendents, Chas. Evans, Read- 
ing, Pa. 

Casket Manufacturers Association of 
America, 628 Sycamore St., Cincinnati. 

Cremation Association of America, 
Herbert R. Hargrave, secretary, Route 
1, Box 32, Fresno, Calif. 

National Funeral Directors Associa- 
tion, Inc., 161 W. Wisconsin Ave., Mil- 
waukee. 

National Selected Morticians, 520 N 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1941.! 


Journal, 1070 
Atlanta, Ga. Published 
by O. J. Willoughby. Est. 1939. Subscrip- 
tion, $1 Type page, 5x7% Published 
®°“5th preceding. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discount, 15-2 
Times 1 Page 
l $ 70.00 $ 
cy 66.00 
12 62.00 
Bleed, $3 
American Blue Book 
tors, 330 W {2nd St 
lished by Kates-Boylston Pubs., Inc. Est 
1931 Subscription, $2 Trim size, 9x12 
Type page, 7x10. Published June of every 
second year Forms Apr. 1, 1942. 
Ageney discounts, 15-0. Circulation (Pub- 
lisher’s Statement), 12,000. Rates—1 page, 
$150; % page, $80; 4% page, $45; % page, 
$25 
American Funeral Director, 
St New York Published by 
Boylston Publications, Ine. Est 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 7th. Forms close 
25th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation 
(ABC), 9.011: (gross), 9,650. Funeral di- 


American Burial Supply 


Spring St., N. W., 


Rates 
% Page % Page 
38.00 $ 20.00 
36.00 19.00 
34.00 18.00 
Color $5 
Direc- 
Pub- 


of Funeral 
New York 


close 


330 W. 42nd 
Kates- 
1878. 


rectors, 95%: casket manufacturers, 4 
others, 1% Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $140.00 $ 79.00 $ 48.1 
6 125.00 69.00 40.4 
12 115.00 63.00 37 
Standard color (red), $35. Bleed, 5% 
Casket and Sunnyside, 487 Broadw 
New York. Published by The Casket, I! 
Est. 1871. Subscription, $3. Trim si 


9%x12%. Type page, 7%x10%. Publis! 
lst. Forms close 25th. Agency discour 
15-2. Circulation (ABC), 8,649; (gro 
Funeral directors and embalm: 
; casket manufacturers, 3%; ot! 
manufacturers, 1%; salesmen, 1%; othe 
3% Rates 
Times 1 Page ly 
1 $143.00 $ 
6 126.00 
12 115.00 
Eastern States Funeral Director, 
Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Published 
Eastern States Publications, Ine I 
1931. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
16%. Type page, 9%x15. Published 
Friday. Forms close 20th. Agency 4d 
counts, 15-2. Rates 


Page 4% Pa 
80.00 $ 47.' 
69.00 40 
62.00 36 
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Times 1 Page 6 Page % Page Times 1 Page % Page % Page Statement), 4,000. Rates 
1 $108.00 $ 60.00 $ 33.00 1 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 $ 20.00 Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
6 96.00 54.00 30.00 6 55.00 32.50 17.50 1 $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 30.00 
12 84.00 418.00 27.00 12 50.00 30.00 16.00 6 90.00 50.00 27.00 
- . ~~ y : . 12 80.00 $4.00 24.00 
je Embalmers’ oo ee as ll - et Mortuary Management, 213 Robertson Standard color (red), $35. Bleed, 5%. 
Chicago. Published by Trade Periodical Bigg. Beverly Hills, Calif. Published by 
Co. Est. 1892 Subscription, $3 Trim s1Ze, William Berg. Est. 1914. Subscription, $2. Cemetery Management, 213 Robertson 
9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7%x10. Pub- Bldg. Beverly Hills, Calif. Est. 1940 
‘OI Forms close 20th Age ncy discounts, 15-2. lished Ist. Forms close 25th. Agency dis- Subscription, $4. Type size, 84x11. Pub- 
Member A. B. P. Circulation (ABC), 5,088; (Counts, 15-2. Rates— lished Ist. Forms close 20th. Agency 
oF (gross), 7,002. Funeral directors and em- ‘times 1 Page % Page % Page discount, 15-2. Rates 
TT balmers, 97%; casket manufacturers and 1 $ 78.00 $ 44.00 $ 26.00 Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
: salesmen, 2%; others, 1% Rates 6 70.00 40.00 23 50 1 $ 88.00 $ 49.00 $ 29.00 
ru Times 1 Page % Page % Page 12 63.00 37.00 21.00 6 78.00 $5.00 26.50 
1 $120.00 $ 70.00 $ 42.00 Standard color, $25: bleed. $3 12 72.00 42.00 24.00 
6 100.00 58.00 35.00 d by: ° . “olor rs » S95 - “ r 
12 90.00 50.00 30,00 Southern Funeral Director, 1070 Spring Color rate, $25; bleed rate, $5 
nt - 2a ‘ , : St.. N. W., Atlanta, Ga. Published by Composite Catalog for Cemeteries, Olds- 
3S< Mid-Continent Mortician, 611 Wesley © jy. Willoughby. Est. 1919. Subscription, mar, Fla. Published by Prettyman Pub 
Temple Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. Est $2 Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10 Co Est. 1936 Subscription, $5. Type 
ma 1923 Subscription, $2 Trim size, 9x12. published Ist. Forms close 24th. N. I page, 7x10. Published annually. Agency 
an ype page, 7x10 Published Ist. Forms A. A. statement on request. Agency dis- discounts, 15-2 Circulation (Publisher's 
close 20th Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- counts, 15-2, Circulation (Swern), 3.671; Statement), 5,335 Rates—1 page, $140; 
te culation (Publisher's Statement), 2,372; (gross), 3,866. Rates 2 pages, $130 per page; 3 pages, $120 
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Furniture and House Furnishings 


(See also Radios, Phonographs and Musical Instruments) 





The wholesale value of furniture and 
allied products made in the United 
States in 1939 was about $1,220,570,000. 
While the Bureau of the Census 
ported 1939 retail sales of the furni- 
ture-household-radio group to be $1,- 
733,257,000, this takes no account of 
the large amount of household equip- 
ment sold in department stores. 

Production in 1939 was divided as 
follows by major lines: Household fur- 


re- 


niture, $475,804,000; mattresses and 
bed springs, $113,114,000; fabricated 


textile products other than wearing ap- 
parel, $137,754,000; wool and 
rugs and woolen and worsted carpet 
yarn, $159,901,000; linoleum and other 
hard-surface floor coverings, $69,875,- 
000; vitreous enameled products, in- 
cluding kitchen, household and hospital 
utensils, $44,239,000; aluminum ware 
(kitchen, household and hospital), $37,- 
125,000; mirror and picture frames, 
$13,224,000; window shades, $27,071,- 
000; Venetian blinds, $25,965,000; lamp 
$8,376,000; carpets, rugs and 
mats made from jute, sisal, flax, etc., 
$9,050,000. 

Detailed figures on production of 
wood furniture are given in the accom- 
panying table. Metal household furni- 
ture accounted for $52,913,000, about 
the same as in 1937. Living room and 
library furniture was valued at $15,- 
195,000; bedroom, $8,185,000; kitchen, 
$13,271,000; porch, $6,666,000; camp, 
$1,917,000; other, $7,678,700. The 1937 
figure for metal kitchen furniture was 
$6,463,000. 

Fiber, rattan, reed and willow house- 
hold furniture produced in 1939 was 
valued at $3,427,000. 

The Bureau of the Census gives this 
further division of 1939 production of 
furniture: Upholstered, 
$128,723,500, a decline of 7.6 per cent 
from 1937; not upholstered, $328,630,- 
000, a loss of 1.5 per cent. There were 
R853 in the upholstered 


carpets 


shades, 


household 


establishments 
group, 1,592 in the other. 


There were 947 manufacturers of 
mattresses and bed springs in 1939, a 
gain of 12.9 per cent over 1937. The 


value of their products was unchanged 
from 1937, the cost of materials, 
supplies, fuel, purchas d electric energy 
5.6 per cent 


while 


work declined 
Mattresses 
their production and 
$°4.6838.000, the 
figure being virtually the 
1939, the latter a gain of 4 per cent 
Classified in “Fabricated textile prod 
other than wearing apparel” were 
70 manufacturers of dra- 
peries and bedspreads whose products 
valued at $70,233,000 and 472 
manufacturers of housefurnishings 


and contract 
to $60,941,800 accounted 


for $628.252.000 of 
former 


he aspr ins for 


Same as in 


ucts 


curtains, 


were 


with products worth $67,521,000. The 
first figure was 33.7 per cent, the sec- 
ond 11.9 per cent over 1937. In addi- 
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Production of Wooden 
Furniture, 1939 





United 


= | States 
| 
ABBTOGELE. «owe cece c cc nneweceeneeee $419 , 463, 592 
Living-coom and library, totales..ccccerees | 200, 532,719 
Suites, upholstered.....scscccceeceeeees 73, 700, 506 
Suites, davenports, sofas, day beds, 
studio couches, etc,, not upholstered... 1,907,394 
Davenports, sofas, day beds, studio 
couches, etc., upholetered....c.cesess e 29,550,318 
Chairs and rockers; 
Jpholstered: 
Pulleup of OCCASLONALs ss. seceeeees 17,112,464 
DONE ec cccccccccccccccccesecescoess 8,191,397 
Not upholstered. ....ssccecceesecceees 1,395,221 
Cabinets; 
Radio and phonograpMc...seceeceececes 18,555,845 
@wingwmachine......sseseees 3,005,034 
ther and not specified.......-eeeees 2,912 ,808 
Bridge sets, chairs, and tebles........+. 3,539,187 
TODOS... we ccccenrecenesceccenecseeenss 17,874,962 
WENBcccccccccccecececctcccocovocecocece 3,875,331 
Jookcases and secretaries......ssceeeees 4,928,163 
Purmiture frames,...csceccseveccccsscese 6,929,191 
Mther living-room and litrary furniture 
and such furniture not reported in de- 
WET a ccocccccececcocecescooceecesoscce 2/ 7,088,833 
WGTOOM, COTE]... cece ccc eccceeeeeeeeeeeeees 112,796,754 
BALCOS. ccccccsccccccreccccsesessscvesese 67,687,899 
Beds...... Ss laadlen ietlieainteiateetienatibie ads oaaa 7,924,127 
Dressers, vanity cressers, commodes, and 
Sreseing tables... ...ccccecsccecscere ° 9,968,074 
Chiffoniers, chifforobes, wardrobes, and 
CHALTOTettes..ccccccscccesesececceseses 5,999,059 
Cedar CHESTS. ccc ccccccccceescseseereeees 6,765,339 
Chaire and benches. .....ceccsesseceeceee 3,779,002 
CPARBccccccccccccecccccscccccceccoesscce 3,152,215 
Yther bedroom furniture and such furni- 
ture not repo~ted in detail®........... 7,470,440 
Diming-room, total.....cceccccccceecesscces 52,031,309) 
SaLLOSe ccccccccccccsccoccccccsccccs ecece 22,650, 302 
Chairs: 
Upholstered. ...ccccceccccecccecescees 4,220,764 
Not upholstered, .....-sceccecceceeees 3,253, 506 
Breakfast Ot... ..ccceccccccceececceeee 10,125,142 
Buffets, china closets, and servers..... 4,264,336 
TABLES. cc ccccccccccccccccccsssccccoesece 4,134,207 
Other dining-cvom furniture and such 
furniture not reported in detail®..... ° 3,185,052 
Kitchen, totele...ccccccccceccccccceseceees 18, 434,896 
CODAMOTS. «ccc ec cceeeeeerereereeeseseees 9, 0&0, 590 
Chaire and 6tools,.....ceccecsceceneeees 4,370, 580 
POBDLSS. cccocveccccccccccccccevecssesesece 2,654,857 
Other kitchen furniture and such furni- 
ture not reported in detail®......... ee 2,342,869 
POPOs a cccccccccccccccccccccescccsccsoesees 2,866,435 
GD BNET Giibnbtaceccnccsestvncvenesanees ° 2,238,061 
DEVON IBeccccccceccceccccoccccccesccceccese 5,150,671 
Purrmiture im the wWhlteccsesscscccecsecsess ° 560,050 
Built-in furniture......+.+- ccececcesscocce 9,851,000 
Miscellaneous and not specified®........... | 25,801,697 
(>) Piano and radio benches, $708,000 
rin racks, $556,000 smoker stands 
S207 000 telephone stands $141,000: other. 


$4 371.000 


Bureau of the Census 





turned out 
bedspreads 


tion, 75 contract factories 
curtains, draperies and 
valued at $1,678,800, a gain of 51.4 per 
cent 1937. 
Curtains produced 
$37,249,000; draperies, 
and quilts, 
covers, $18,618,000; 


ovel 
were valued at 
$7,038,000; com- 
fortables $9,071,000; slip 
$35,474,000. 
There were 60 manufacturers of woo] 
and rugs, 43 having products 
$140,338,000 17 produc- 


towels, 


carpets 


valued at and 


ing carpet yarn, woolen and worsted, 
worth $19,563,000. The Bureau of the 


Census accounted for sales of carpets 
and rugs and woven wool, with an in- 
voice value of $142,530,000 in part, as 
follows: 29,486 square yards of Axmin- 


ster, $59,310,000; 7,340,000 squar 
yards of Wilton, $27,075,000; 12,679,50 
square yards of plain velvet, $37,224 
000; 3,628,000 square yards of printe 
velvet, $7,242,000; 1,862,000 squar 
yards of Chenille and Smyrna, $4,377 
500. 

Total cost of manufacturing furni- 
ture in 1939, according to the Nationa! 
Association of Furniture Manufactur 
ers, was divided as follows: 


DIVISION OF COSTS 
Per ce 
DI. sctccbebesesceeunaeesecees 38. 
Direct labor ........ ee re ne 0.8 
Administration and selling expense 18. 


Manufacturing burden (taxes, in- 
surance, indirect labor, etc.)..... 17.5 
Other expenses, less other income 2.0 
Principal materials used in the mak 
ing of wood furniture are lumber, v: 
neers, varnish, lacquer, filler, stains, 
hinges, door knobs, pulls, ornaments 
and locks. Production of upholstered 


furniture involves use of lumber 
upholstery fabrics, springs, burlap 


denim, and various fillers such as cot 
ton, moss, hair, kapok, feathers, and 
down. For the making of metal furni- 
ture, iron and steel are employed. Other 
products and materials used in furni 
ture manufacture include porcelain, 
glass, chromium, mirrors, and glue 
For shipping, large quantities of lum- 
ber, paper, twine, and excelsior pads 
are required. 

Furniture factories employ approxi- 
mately 12,500 motor trucks for cartage 
and interstate deliveries. 

Furniture style preferences and 
changes are shown in the following 
table prepared by American Walnut 
Manufacturers Association, based on 
surveys of the Chicago and Grand 
Rapids furniture markets in July, 1940 


FURNITURE STYLES AND WOODS 
Bry Woops 


Per cent 
June, Jul 
1939 194 
Walnut 33.0 
Mahogany 31.7 { 
Maple ee 7.6 8 
Oak ee . 3.1 
Aspen . os : 1.0 
Satinwood ; 1.5 1 
Orientalwood 3.0 
Enameled . 1.2 
Miscellaneous solid* 3.5 
Miscellaneous veneer? 9.1 
Imitations , 2.8 
*Includes beech birch er 
Philippine and other wood t separa 
tabulated 
Includes many domesti nd f 
species of veneer 
TAll special finishe mulatir 
wood figure 
By STYLEs 
Moder z 
Early English 2.¢ 
Queen Anne 1.2 
Early Georgian and Chippen 
dal , 1 
Late 18th Century English 24 
Frencl Provincial a 
French, Court, Direct and Em- 
pire seuwen 0 
Early American 8.1 
American Colonial and Federal ’ 
Mis Italian Victorian Re 
gency Classic. ete » 
Unstvled . : 5.1 
100.0 
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FURNITURE AND HOUSE FURNISHINGS 





Retailing 

Sales of the furniture-household- 
radio group showed a gain of 34.4 per 
cent in 1939, as compared with 1935, 
the Census of Business reported. The 
number of dealers gained 16.8 per cent. 
The 1939 totals were broken down as 
follows: 


Sales 
Stores (000) 


Furniture stores 19,902 $973,157 


Floorcoverings stores 1.986 58.618 
Drapery, curtain, uphol- 

stery stores 930 15.843 
China, glassware, metal- 

ware stores rer 778 21,821 
Interior decorators . S86 27,930 
Antique shops 3,324 17,743 
ther home-furnishings 

stores .. 1,108 84,772 
Househoid appliance deal- 

ers 11,095 94.518 


Radio-household appliance: 


stores 6,907 190,180 


tadio stores 2,409 22,901 
Radio-musical instrument 


stores : 502 25,774 


I s ‘ 2,827 $1,733,257 

The group reported a 2 per cent gain 
in inventories in 1940 and a 10 per cent 
gain in sales. Furniture stores had an 
increase of 10 per cent; household ap- 
pliance dealers, 12 per cent, and radio 
and musical instrument dealers, 8 per 
cent. For the first five months of 1941, 
a 2 per cent gain in sales was reported 
over the same 1940 period. 


Among furniture dealers, chains got 
14.6 per cent of sales in 1939, compared 
with 13.5 per cent in 1935. In the house- 
hold appliance field, sales were divided 
as follows: Independents, 31.4 per 
cent; chains, 18.3 per cent; leased de- 
partments, 1.7 per cent; utility-oper- 
ated stores, 47.1 per cent; direct sell- 
ing (house-to-house), 1.4 per cent; 
other types, 0.1 per cent. Comparable 
1935 figures are not available. 

Among radio-household appliance 
dealers, 1939 volume was divided as fol- 
lows: Independents, 84.1 per cent; 
chains, 10.2 per cent; leased depart- 
ments, 0.8 per cent; utility-operated 
stores, 3.9 per cent; house-to-house, 0.2 
per cent; other types, 0.8 per cent. 

Perhaps the feature of 1940 and 1941 
in both retail and manufacturing furni- 
ture circles was the development of en- 
semble selling, in which producers in 
many fields cooperated to offer com- 
plete rooms and homes. 

The 1939 Census of Distribution re- 
ported 7,429 gift, novelty and souvenir 
shops with sales of $53,568,000. 


Associations 

American Walnut Manufacturers As- 
sociation, 616 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago. 


Linoleum and Felt Base Manufactur- 
ers Association, 500 Fifth Ave., New 
York. 

National Association of Furniture 
Manufacturers, 666 N. Lake Shore 
Drive, Chicago. 

National Association of Lace Curtain 


Manufacturers, 7 E. 44th St., New 
York. 

National Oak Flooring Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, Memphis, Tenn. 


National Retail Furniture Associa- 
tion, 666 N. Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. 


The Veneer Association, 616 S. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago. 


Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the 
six-month period ending June 30, 1941.] 


A. D. I. Review, 1807 Merchandise Mart, 


Chicago Published by D. F. Keller & 
Co., for Am, Designers’ Est. Oct., 1941 
Subscription, $1 ‘lrim size SM xll% 
Type page, 7x10. Published 20th. Forms 
close 15th pree. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement) (controlled), 2,000 guaran 
teed. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 

] 


$100.00 $ 55.00 $ 30.00 
h 80.00 50.00 25.00 
12 80.00 15.00 20.00 


lor, $25; bleed, 10% 





DISTRIBUTION AND SALES OF FURNITURE-HOUSEHOLD-RADIO STORES IN 1939 


Other Home 
Furnshings 


Furniture 


Household 
Appliance, 


Furniture 


Household 
Appliances, 


Other Home 
Furnishings 











Stores Stores Radio Dealers Stores Stores Radio Dealers 

Sales Sales Sales Sales Sales Sales 

(Thou- (Thou- (Thou- (Thou- (Thou- (Thou- 

No sand) No sand) No. sand) No sand) No. sand) No. sand) 
hii _.795 $15,861 69 ¢ 1.4% rae $3,957 Nebraska =------ 23) 6 828 37 777 «(334 5,148 
ar izona-------- 79 3,328 1? 330 69 1,743 Neveda -------- 16 767 6 29 25 783 
Arkanses-<---- 229 7,017 40 498 216 2,896 New Hampshire- 01 3,556 58 2e90s« 2,596 
California-- 1,415 81,120 1,114 26,435 1,894 46,191 ew Jersey --- 546 32,885 646 10,791 622 23,962 
Soloredo----- 176 7,259 63 724 244 6,080 = see Mexigoreceenes |= 78 2,134 19 230 76 1,699 
onnecticut ----285 17,485 269 4,520 294 el ee 1,724 110,850 3,042 58,659 1,861 70,996 
Delaware -----. 53 2,828 51 526 48 1,511 worth Caroline-- 612 25,368 122 1,780 261 6,615 
Dis. of Col.--- 64 8,689 ” 2,756 = 4,65. worth Dekota---- 52 1,953 8 lez 87 ~=—s-:1, 286 
Florida ------ 411-19, 522 163 named 7 aie ee — 1,070 58,185 679 10,586 1,330 29,696 
peorgia ------ 453 20,738 72 1,668 269 a ee - 4% 11,779 90 1,331 263 5,217 
Bishd encanscene OF 3,372 14 161 131 mw ee - 18 8,566 73 1, 705 228 4,951 
Tllinois ---. 1,050 55, 361 638 18,473 1,219 56,542 pennsylvania ---- 1,347 76,830 1,046 17,619 1,617 42,543 
a 684 27,386 223 3,559 74 15,563 ss Inland -=-- 4188 6,670 90 2,419 83 3,779 
OWA ---------- soz 17,827 sail ane 712 «10,288 south Cercline-- 30? 3,006 65 ,o mw 5.8 
ansas -------- sé 8, 866 95 914 470 70 south Dolta<-- 6 1,827 10 160 133 1,837 
entucky ------ 351 12,22 110 1,622 — 5,000 enneseee ---=--- 433 19,602 91 1,794 254 5,640 
wisiana---... 257 15,018 70 1,829 209 5,570 Texag------------ 1,057 44,295 206 5,211 1,002 20,679 
BOGE cnenniocs 140 5,727 il 1,172 168 ——a . « 6,256 24 773 117 2,211 
ryland-<---.- 202 13,491 185 1,930 174 6,670 ——een sie 55 1,831 5? 710 100 2,070 
as sachusetts<--725 36,183 698 11,096 575 16,526 wi peinterno--e=== 390 18,464 185 1,778 263 7,549 
ichigan------- 674 77,805 388 9,013 922 28,7607 = nington--==== 294 14,030 122 1,860 382 7,534 
innesota------ 429 19,818 138 2, 836 426 10,703 05+ virgintam-=- 228 12,047 58 1,807 ae 5,426 
ississinpi---- 200 6,837 20 538 185 a ae PT - 15 17,530 193 4,316 633 14,065 
i ssourt------- 596 28,213 247 5,009 573 5,456 yoming --------- - 46 1,440 8 88 85 1,556 
AtERE <--en=n= 76 2,806 16 a00 = ane Us Seccccece 19,902 ov, 157 12,012 226,727 20,913 9533,773 
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At the close of 1940 the natural and 
manufactured gas industry was serv- 
ing 17,980,300 customers, an increase 
of 481,000 over 1939. 

According to Brown's 
American Gas Companies, the total of 
1,435 gas companies is divided as fol- 
lows: Manufactured gas companies, 
330; natural gas companies, 742; “com- 
bined gas” companies (those serving 
more than one type of gas), 71; hold- 
ing and management companies, 127; 
by-product coke oven plants, 90; butane 
and propane gas plants, 75. 


Directery of 


There are 9,208 towns and cities with 
an aggregate population of 84,000,000 
now enjoying gas service. Of the total 
(17,980,300) receiving gas service 10,- 
232,900 are served by the manufactured 
gas industry and 7,747,400 by natural 
gas companies. 

Revenues for the entire industry, 
according to Gas Age, totaled $873,- 
358,000 in 1940, a gain of 7.3 per cent 


over 1939. Natural gas companies 
grossed $491,276,000, an increase of 
9.4 per cent, while revenues of the 
manufactured gas companies’ were 


$382,082,000, a gain of 4.6 per cent. 


Manufactured Gas 


Sales of manufactured gas in 1940 
for domestic uses, such as cooking, 
refrigeration, house heating, water 


heating, etc., amounted to 267,438,000,- 
000 cubic feet, an increase of 7.3 per 


cent over 1939. House heating sales 
registered a gain of 25.1 per cent. 
Sales for industrial and commercial 
purposes rose from 111,078,000,000 
cubic feet in 1939 to 119,624,000,000 
cubic feet in 1940, an increase of 7.7 


per cent. 


Natural Gas 

Sales of natural gas for domestic 
purposes also registered a pronounced 
upturn, rising from 372,291,000,000 
cubic feet in 1939 to 419,354,000,000 
cubic feet in 1940, a gain of 12.4 per 


cent. Sales for industrial purposes 
rose from 654,662,000,000 cubic feet in 
19839 to 719.776.000.000 cubic feet in 
1940, an increase of 9.9 per cent. 


Preliminary estimates, according to 
Gas Age, indicate that the total pro- 
duction of natural gas in 1940, includ- 
ing amounts used in the manufacture 
of carbon black and for field purposes 
reached 2,600 billion cubic feet. Ap- 
proximately 183 billion cubic feet of 
natural gas were used for generating 
electric power in 1940. 


Appliance Sales 

Shipments 
for the fou 
ing, water heating, house heating and 


210 


of gas appliances used 


big domestic jobs—cook- 


Number of Gas Companies 


Classified According to Kind of Gas Supplied; also Number of Citios and Towns 
Served as of Dec. 31, 1940 


UNITED STATES 


By-Product 


Coke Oven Number 

Butane —_——-————_— ———- Holding of Cities 

Manu and Owned Not and and Tow 

factured Natural Propane Combined by Owned by Operat- Served 

Gas Gas Gas Gas* Gas Co. Gas Co. ing with Ga 
Alabama 3 1 1 1 he 8 47 
Arizona 1 4 4 1 : 37 
Arkansas....... 1 16 j 1 114 
California... . 6 7 5 2 560 
Colorado 3 9 1 1 1 46 
Connecticut. ...... 13 l t 82 
Delaware. 4 4 : 19 34 
District of Coluinbia 2 1 
Florida... 16 l 1 1 53 
CGeorgia.... 4 2 l 2 1 37 
Idaho. ... I 1 2 
I}linois 11 ; rt 8 3 ¢ 16 375 
Indiana... 7 tI 6 2 ; i 218 
i. a 13 1S 1 6 2 117 
Kansas —_ 5 1 ! 400 
Kentucky... at 3 1 1 158 
Louisiana 33 1 171 
Maine 8 2 i 24 
Maryland 9 1 1 2 i 90 
Massachusetts i7 1 ? 10 222 
Michigan 13 6 l 2 6 4 1 300 
Minnesota 4 7 8 3 ; 3 75 
Mississippi 10 61 
Missouri. 3 2 2 4 i 1 18% 
Montana ‘ 11 1 62 
Nebraska 1 13 2 2 1 162 
Nevada I 1 3 
New Hampshire 9 23 
New Jersey , , 11 2 1 1 1 14 486 
New Mexico 7 1 28 
New York 14 33 1 9 5 3 9 635 
North Carolina. . 12 : I 1 60 
North Dakota...-... 3 1 1 22 
Ohio eons ‘ 6 68 2 15 1 793 
Oklahoma.......... 8! ‘ ; 340 
Oregon.....-.- 2 7 3 1 98 
Pennsylvania....... 38 91 1 1 2 12 7 1421 
Rhode Island. . 5 ee . 1 i a 
South Carolina..... 6 2 1 1 17 
South Dakota...... 2 5 1 I 26 
Tennessee..... ee 4 5 4 ° 1 31 
(a 79 2 2 4 739 
Itah ‘ : : 1 1 1 22 
Vermont..... oes 6 < 12 
VISERscccccces 13 2 3 3 66 
Washington. . tam 7 1 5 43 
West Virginia....... 3 61 ‘ 3 4 447 
Wisconsin...... 2 3 2 1 179 
Wyoming........-. . 11 36 
Hawaii... .. ‘ ° 2 2 
Philippine Islands. .. 1 s 
Puerto Rico.. gen 2 3 
Total. .cocs see 330 742 75 71 27 63 13 9208 
Alberta ‘ y oe w 31 
British Columbia 3 1 i" 1 10 
Manitoba 2 1 S 
New Brunswick 1 1 12 
Nova Scotia l 1 an 
Ontario.... 13 13 1 1 2 2 174 
Quebes 3 1 1 17 
Saskatchewan...... 1 1 
Pee ‘ 23 25 1 1 2 4 3 248 

* Indicates number of companies serving more than one type of gas. 

Gas A 





refrigerators—registered healthy in- 
creases over 1939. 
Shipments of gas ranges for 1940 


were 1,742,500 units, a gain of 31 per 
cent over 1939. This figure was the 
highest in the history of the industry. 

Shipments of gas-fired water heat- 
ers for 1940 numbered 500,000, com- 
pared with 449,101 in 1939, a gain of 


11.3 per cent. Gas refrigerators gaine 
30 per cent, while shipments of gas 
fired central heating equipment (boi! 
ers, furnaces and conversion burners 
increased 50 per cent. 

Continued gains were scored in ga 
appliance sales during the first thr 
months of 1941, according to the Ass« 
ciation of Gas Appliance and Equi 
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Preliminary Estimates on the 
Manufactured Gas Industry 


for 1940 
Per Cent 
Change 
from 

Customers 1940 1939 
Domestic .. . 9,462,100 + 1.5 
House He ating : : 307,400 +16.4 
Industrial & Commer- 

cial : ‘ 154.000 + 1.6 
Misce llane ous , 9,400 
GEES sccacenes 10,232,900 + 1.9 

Gas Sales (MCF) 
Domestic . are . 197,539,000 + 2.1 
House Heating chin ee 69,899,000 4-951 
Industrial & Commer- 

ee nee . 119,624,000 + 7.7 
Mise ellaneous 2,270,000 
Total ee 389,332,000 + 7.4 

Revenue ( I Yollars) 
Domestic . oa... $260,063,000 + 1.9 


House He ating 44,240,000 +23.1 
Industrial & Commer- 

cial 7 ‘ 76,356,000 + 4.9 
Miscellaneous 1, 423.000 ae 
Total : : $382,082,000 + 4.6 





ment Manufacturers. This organiza- 
tion reported that sales of central heat- 
ing gas-fired appliances (boilers and 
furnaces) increased 86.2 per cent in 
the first quarter of 1941 over 1939; 
domestic gas range sales gained 29.2 
per cent, and automatic gas water 
heaters 33.8 per cent. 


Liquefied Petroleum Gas 

Increasingly significant in the gas 
industry is the development of “bot- 
tled” or liquefied petroleum gas for 
domestic use in suburban and country 
homes beyond the reach of other gas 
service. According to LP-Gas Mer- 
chandising the number of homes using 
“bottled gas’ was 1,125,000 at the end 
of 1940, an increase of 325,000 over 
the previous year. 

Distribution of this gas is handled 
by three classes of dealers which func- 
tion as tiny utility companies, except 
that they do not have an _ enclosed 
franchise. By far the most numerous 
group of these dealers are those who 
buy from bulk distributors of liquefied 
petroleum gas. It is this class of dealer 
which promoted the business and still 
sells the distributors who operate big 
bulk storage stations and buy in tank 
car quantities from refineries. 

The most publicized group of deal- 
ers are the specialized branch offices 
owned by five or six big petroleum com- 
panies. They sell a portion of their 
output of Butane and Propane direct 
to consumers through their chains of 
liquefied petroleum gas offices, brand- 
ing the gas with their own names. 
Examples of this type of dealers are, 
“Philgas,” Phillips Petroleum Com- 
pany; “Shellane,” The Shell Company; 
“Pyrofax,” Carbide and Carbon Cor- 
poration; “Essotane,” Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey; “Bu-Gas,” 
Standard Oil Company of California. 

Further accenting the development 
of liquefied petroleum gas, according 
to LP-Gas Merchandising, is a recent 
survey by the Bureau of Mines, United 
States Department of the Interior, 
showing marketed production of this 
type of gas to be 315,456,000 gallons in 
1940. This was a gain of 40 per cent 


over the 223,580,000 gallons marketed 
in 1939. 

Sales of LP-Gas for domestic uses 
were 134,018,000 gallons, an increase 
of 53 per cent, while gas-manufactur- 
ing companies purchased 31 per cent 
more in 1940 than in 1939 for mixture 
with their manufactured gas and for 
direct distribution through their lines 
to consumers. 

Deliveries of LP-Gas for consump- 
tion as an industrial fuel, which made 
an outstanding gain of 59 per cent in 
1939 in contrast to a loss in 1938, in- 
creased only 12 per cent in 1940 over 
1939—the lowest rate of expansion for 
the several principal uses. Manufac- 
turers of chemicals, who bought smaller 
quantities in 1939 than in 1938 (due 
partly to overstocking in the latter 
year) purchased 29 per cent more of 
these gases in 1940 than in 1939. 

The rapidly increasing use of LP- 
Gas as a fuel for internal-combustion 
engines is indicated by the 81 per cent 
gain in sales for this purpose in 1940 
compared with 1939. 

The larger proportion of LP-Gas is 
handled in bulk or in tank cars and tank 
trucks, and quantities transported in 
this way increased from 170,813,000 
gallons in 1939 to 245,177,000 in 1940, 
or from 76 per cent of total sales in 
1939 to 78 per cent in 1940. Cylinder- 
and-drum shipments of 52,767,000 gal- 
lons in 1939 and 68,279,000 in 1940 
constituted, respectively, about 24 per 
cent of all sales in 1939 and 22 per 
cent in 1940. 

The decrease in the proportionate 
amount of LP-Gas conveyed in cylin- 
ders is the first decline since 1937. 
Virtually all LP-Gas handled in cylin- 
ders is intended for domestic consump- 
tion; this demand absorbed 97 per cent 
of all package shipments in 1940 com- 
pared with about 96 per cent in 1939. 


Trends 

The outstanding engineering achieve- 
ment of 1940 was the installation in 
Cleveland of a new plant which re- 
duces natural gas to a liquid state at 
a temperature of 250 deg. below zero 
and stores it in special containers from 
which it is later withdrawn in its 
original form and fed into distribu- 
tion mains. Some of the advantages 
are a substantial saving in storage 
facilities, ready availability of a gas 
supply in case of emergencies, and abil- 
ity to maintain uninterrupted service 
during severe peak demands. 

Gas companies continued to inaugu- 
rate more favorable rates for house 
heating through central plant burners 
and equipment. The number of gas cen- 
tral house-heating installations con- 
nected to the lines of all United States 
gas companies in 1940 was 800,000. In 
addition approximately 1,800,000 dwell- 
ings were heated by unit heaters, space 
heaters, floor furnaces, etc., giving a 
total of more than 2,600,000 homes in 
the United States that are heated by 
gas. 

The gas industry is taking a leading 
part in supplying the vast industrial 
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Preliminary Estimates on the 
Natural Gas Industry for 1940 


Per Cent 
Change 


from 
Customers 1940 1939 
Domestic (incl. House 
SROMEEOEED cacnscess ; 7,140,500 + 3.9 
Commercial .... —— 562,100 + 3.9 
Industrial .... ; 44,800 + 4.2 
2. ae ee 7,747,400 + 3.9 
Gas Sales (MCF) 
Domestic (incl. House 
Heating) ............ 419,354,000 +12.4 
Commercial ...... . 122,987,000 +412.5 
Industrial ..... . 719,776,000 + 9.9 
Electric Gene rat ion .. 182,546,000 4.6 
Total Ind. & Elec. Gen- 
ee 902,322,000 + 6.7 
OEE. ANeessheekceksnar 444, 663. 000 + &.8 
Revenue (Dollars) 


Domestic (incl House 
Heating) woe. -$281,467,000 +10.0 
Commercial ......... . 65,942,000 +11.1 
Industrial & Elec. Gen- 
eration ..... - ‘ 
epee 


.. 153,867,000 4. 7.8 
..$491,276,000 + 9.4 





heating needs of factories and mills 
producing the thousands of parts for 
equipment and machines necessary in 
the National Defense Program. From 
hardening the small and intricate parts 
of machine guns to the final heat treat- 
ment of the largest guns, specially 
designed gas furnaces are speeding 
production at an ever increasing pace. 

In the navy yards, some of the larg- 
est industrial furnaces ever built are 
annealing fully assembled gun turrets 
with gas. Equipment which has been 
developed for peace-time uses during 
the last decade through cooperative 
research and engineering by gas util- 
ities and leading equipment manufac- 
turers under the sponsorship of the 
American Gas Association is rapidly 
being put to work to speed up produc- 
tion in war industries. 

Industry and business used about 55 
per cent more gas during 1940 than 
during the boom period of 1929. The 
normal use of industrial and commer- 
cial gas during 1941 will be at least 
10 per cent greater than 1940 and sup- 
plementing this will be the great quan- 
tities of gas used for purely defense 
production in the United States and 
Canada. 

New streamlined gas equipment for 
restaurants, hotels, clubs and bakeries 
is being installed in increasing quan- 
tities and is contributing to the mod- 
ernization of all kinds of eating places. 

The gas industry has continued its 
activities to promote the use of gas 
for the four big jobs in the homes 
of the nation. During 1939, gas util- 
ities reported that of the new homes 
constructed in their territories, 91 per 
cent used gas for cooking, 77 per cent 
for water heating, 62 per cent for house 
heating and 12 per cent for refrigera- 
tion. Preliminary figures for 1940 in- 
dicate further increases in each of 
these uses. 

An impressive record of gas service 
has been made in the housing projects 
completed by various governmental de- 
partments and bureaus during 1940 
and the industry is supplying gas for 
many services in numerous canton- 
ments and defense projects throughout 
the nation. 
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Associations 
American Gas Association, 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York. 
Association of Gas Appliance and 


Equipment Manufacturers, 60 E. 42nd 
St., New York. 


Liquefied Petroleum Gas Association, 
11 W. 42nd St., New York. 


Compressed Gas Manufacturers’ As- 


sociation, 11 W. 42nd St., New York. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information, published by business 
publications covering this field, are avail- 
able without charge (while supply lasts) to 
advertisers and agency executives. They 
may be had direct from the publishers, or 
through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


The following literature is available 


from Gas Age: 


Detailed Case Study of a Mixed Gas 
Company 
A comprehensive study of history, 
growth, organization, operation, prob- 
lems met and overcome, etc., of Wash- 


ington (D. C.) Gas Light Co. 


Detailed Case Study of a Combination 
Gas and Electric Company 
A comprehensive study of the Pacific 
and Electric Co. 


Gas 


Detailed Case Studies of Natural Gas 

Companies 

A comprehensive study of the Okla- 
home Natural Gas Company. 

A comprehensive study of the Lone 
Star Gas System. 

A comprehensive study of the Gas 
Service Company Group. 


Gas Industry's Statistics and Develop- 
1940 
As presented annually in January by 


ment for 


Gas Age in its annual Review and 
Forecast Number. 
The Market For Valves In the Gas 


Industry 

A study giving comprehensive figures 
on the market for valves in the gas 
industry. 
The Market For Fittings In the Gas 

Industry 

A study showing the market for fit- 
tings in the gas industry. 
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The following literature is available 
from LP-Gas Merchandising: 
Liquefied Petroleum Gas In 1940 

Statistics, Production, Distribution, 
Marketing Trends. 

Market Development Opportunities In 

LP-Gas Industry 

Analysis of merchandising oppor- 
tunities in this expanding industry. 
LP-Gas Dealer-Distributor 

Factors governing successful dealer 
operations in this industry. 

The following literature is available 
from Industrial Gas: 


Set-up 


Gas In Industry 

Chart showing spectacular gains for 
use of gas in industry for period 1929- 
1939—as well as figures giving actual 
consumption of gas (compared with 
other fuels) for 1939 in major indus- 
trial groups. 


The following literature is available 
from Gas Appliance Merchandising: 


How America Cooks: Range Market 
By States 
Detailed statistics on regional and 
state saturation of gas and electric 
ranges. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1941.] 


American Gas Journal, 53 Park Pl., New 
York. Published by American Gas Jour- 
nal, Ine. Est. 1859. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 8% x1l1l1% Type page, 7x10 Pub- 
lished 5th. Forms close 25th. Agency dis- 
counts, 10-2 Circulation (ABC), 1,910. 








(gross), 2.252. Gas companies and execu- 


tives, 30° supts engineers and mers., 
ay employes, 9% mfrs., 4%; others, 
15° Rates 
Times 1 Page \% Page \% Page 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 
6 90.00 50.00 30.00 
12 80.00 45.00 25.00 
Standard color, $20; bleed, $10 
Butane-Propane News, 1709 W. 8th St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. Published by Western 
Business Papers, Inc. Est. 1939. Subscrip- 
tion, $1.50. Type page, 4%x6%. Published 
25th preceding. Forms close 10th preced- 
ing Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(ABC), 2,815; (gross), 4,005. Liquefied 


petroleum gas distributors and appliance 


dealers, 54%; mers., 21%; fuel producers, 
11%: others, 14° tates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $125.00 $ 75.00 $ 55.00 
6 100.00 60.00 35.00 
12 75.00 15.00 25.00 
Standard color, $25 
Gas, 1709 W. 8th St., Los Angeles, Calif 
Published by Western Business Papers, 
Ine Est. 1925 Subscription, $1 Trim 
size, 8%x11% Type page, 7x10 Pub- 
lished Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2 Member A.B.P N.1L.A.A. 
statement on request. Circulation (ABC), 
3.799; (gross), 5,008. Gas companies and 
executives, 28 supts., engineers and 
mers., 26%: employes, 29%; mfrs 11%; 
others, 6% Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page \, Page 
1 $150.00 $ 90.00 $ 65.00 
6 125.00 75.00 55.00 
12 110.00 65.00 45.00 
Gas Age, 9 E. 38th St.. New York Pub- 
lished by Robbins Pub. Co., Ine Est. 
1883 Subscription, $3 Trim size, 8%x 
11% Type page, 7x10 Published alter- 
nate Thurs Forms close 10 days pre- 
ceding N.IL.4.A. statement on request 
Agency discounts, none Member A.B.P. 
Circulation (ABC), 5,124; (gross), 5,812. 


Gas companies and their general officials, 


27%: supts., engineers and mers., 29%: 
other employes, 28%: mfrs., 7% others, 
i) Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$160.00 $ 96.00 $ 60.00 

6 128.00 76.00 40.00 
13 116.00 64.00 88 00 
26 100.00 58.00 32.00 


Standard color, $25; spread, $35. 
Gas Appliance Merchandising, 9 E. 38th 
St.. New York Published by Robbins 
Pub. Co., Ine. Est. 1929. Subscription, $2 
Trim size, 8%x11% Type page, 7x10 
Published ist. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, none. Circulation (Swern), 
12/31/40, 6,599; (gross), 7,164. Contractor 
dealers of water and house heating, 48%: 
special appliance dealers, 32%: dept 
stores, hardware dealers, ete., 10%: gas 
companies, 9%; others, 1%. Rates 
Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
1 $140.00 $ 90.00 $ 60.00 
6 120.00 70.00 46.00 
12 100.00 60.00 15.00 
Color, $50; spread, $75; bleed, $30; no 
bleed charge when color is used 
Handbook Butane-Propane 
W. 8th St., Los Angeles, Calif. Published 
by Western Business Papers, Inc. Est 
1932. Subscription, $5. Type page, 7x10 
Published every 3 years, next issue Dec 
1, 1941 Forms close Nov a 1941 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Pub 
lisher’s statement), 6,000. Rates per page 
$150; 2 pages, $125: 4 pages, $90: & 
pages, $80: 16 pages, $70 
Industrial Gas, 9 E. 38th St.. New 
Published by Robbins Pub. Co.. Ine 
1923. Subscription, $2 Trim size, 
11% Type page, 7x10 Published 
Forms close 25th preceding. Agency dis- 
counts, none Circulation (Swern), Dec 
31, 1940, 12,850; (gross), 13,224. Metals 
60%; gas company industrial engineers 


Gases, 1709 


York 
Est 
8% x 
5th 


consultants, 12%; food products, 10%; 

chemical and process industries. 12%: 

mise., 6% Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $180.00 $100.00 $ 55.00 
6 130.00 80.00 45.00 
9 100.00 65.00 40.00 


Color, $50: spread, $85: bleed, $30: no 
bleed charge when color is used. 


LP-Gas Merchandising, 9 FE. 38th St.. New 


York. Published by Robbins Publishing 
Co Est. 1941 Subscription, $1.50. Trim 
size, 8%x11% Type page, 7x10 Pub 
lished 10th Forms close 20th preceding 
Agency discounts, none. Guaranteed dis 
tribution, 2,500. tates- 
Times 1 Page % Page 1, Page 
1 $130.00 $ 84.00 $ 45.00 
6§ 100.00 76.00 42.00 
12 75.00 64.00 38.00 
Color rate, $35; bleed rate, $20 
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Grain and Feed 


(See also Brewing and Malting: Flour Milling) 


The principal grain crops of the 
United States average over five million 
bushels annually, with corn accounting 
for almost one-half. Other grains in 
millions of bushels: Wheat, 708; oats, 
870; barley, 276; rice, 52; rye, 39; flax- 
seed, 20; buckwheat, 6; grain sorghums, 
83; alfalfa seed, 1.4; clover seed, 3.4; 
timothy seed, 1.4; lespedeza (lbs.), 139; 
beans (100-lb.), bags, 13.9; soybeans, 
87.4. 

The annual value of these grains is 
in excess of one billion dollars. Some 
of the 1939 figures, exclusive of the 
value of grains consumed on the farm: 
wheat, $432,004,000; rye, $9,016,000; 
oats, $45,762,000; barley, $39,842,000; 
corn, $318,931,000; soybeans, $50,871,- 
000; hay, $67,035,000. 


Country Grain Elevators 

The major portion of grains raised 
makes its initial entry into channels of 
commerce through country grain ele- 
vators located strategically near grow- 
ing areas. The 1939 census reported 
9,070 country elevators, with sales of 
$702,396,000, a gain of 17 per cent over 
1935, but 29 per cent below the peak 


year of 1929. There were 3,021 pro- 
prietors, with 21,136 employes who 


drew $20,206,000. 

The total number was divided as fol- 
lows: Independent, 3,188; line, 4,041; 
cooperative, 1,841. About 58 per cent, 
5,244 were situated in the great grain- 
growing states of Minnesota, Iowa, 
Missouri, North and South Dakota, 
Nebraska and Kansas. 

In order to keep the elevators lo- 
cated at country stations in operation 
beyond the heavy crop-moving season, 
and because of their close contact with 
farmer patrons, operators have devel- 
oped a side-line business which in many 
cases exceeds their grain business in 
volume. 

Custom grinding and mixing of feeds 
has become a major sideline and ap- 
proximately 70 per cent of the country 
elevators are equipped with feed grind- 
ers and mixers for grinding and mix- 
ing farmers’ grain and manufacturing 
private brand feeds. 

Country elevators range in size from 
10,000 to 100,000 bu. capacity and are 
built of wood, cribbed or studded, and 
covered with corrugated steel, or are 
of concrete construction. Power is usu- 
ally furnished by electric motors on 
individual drives. Some diesel and oil 
engines are used with an increasing 
number of diesels being installed. A 
typical. country elevator is equipped 
with one or mere elevator legs of rub- 
ber belt and bucket type, three to 15 
motors of from five to 75 h.p., power 
transmission, scales, cleaner, sheller, 
truck dump, and feed grinding and 
mixing equipment. 


Terminal Grain Elevators 


There are 884 terminal elevators of 
from 100,000 to 15,000,000 bu. capacity 
located at terminal and primary mar- 
kets, such as Baltimore, Buffalo, Chi- 
cago, Duluth, Fort Worth, Galveston, 
Indianapolis, Kansas City, Memphis, 
Minneapolis, Omaha, Toledo, Wichita, 
etc. These elevators receive grain in 
car lots and cargoes from country ele- 
vators and other terminal elevators for 
cleaning, conditioning, storing, and 
shipment to other elevators and proces- 
sors for export or delivery on futures 
contracts. These elevators are of slip 
form reinforced concrete construction. 
All equipment is driven by individual 
motors through helical gears, silent 
chain and V-belts. Some terminal ele- 
vators have as many as 125 motors of 
all sizes up to 200-h.p. and miles of 
elevator and conveyor belting and 
equipment includes scales, car dumpers, 
marine legs, grain driers, cleaners, 
washers, clippers, bleachers, conveyor 
trippers and such refinements as dust 
collection systems, temperature record- 
ing and control, anti-friction bearings, 
and pressure lubrication. 

A total of 431 other wholesale deal- 
ers specialize in growing, selecting, 
cleaning, testing and packing field and 
grass seeds. 

There are 114 designers and contrac- 
tors specializing in the design and con- 
struction of grain elevators of various 
types, Grain & Feed Journals reports. 

There are 554 grain receivers, track 
buyers, and brokers in the various 
grain markets who buy or sell grain 
for others on a commission or broker- 
age basis. At 21 of these markets, well 
organized Grain Exchanges or Boards 
of Trade maintain active markets for 
all grains, feeds and seeds. 


Feed 


The 1939 Census of Manufactures re- 
ported 1,383 manufacturers of prepared 
feeds for animals and fowls, with pro- 
duction valued at $401,880,000, a slight 
decline from 1937. Salaried personnel 
numbered 3,541, with salaries of $8,- 
312,800, while there were 15,401 wage 
earners who drew $16,253,000. Cost of 
materials, supplies, fuel and purchased 
electric energy was $302,640,000 and 
the value added by manufacture, $99,- 
240,000, a gain of 29.4 per cent over 
1937. 

An additional large sum, $90,197,000, 
represents the value of feeds made as 
secondary products in other industries. 
Of $434,653,000 accounted for, $218,- 
769,000 was made chiefly from milled 
grain, and $200,051,000 chiefly from in- 
gredients other than grain. Dog and 
cat food was the largest single item of 
production for the latter, $33,268,000, 
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the amount being 726,249,000 pounds. 
The value of canned dog and cat food 
was $22,749,000, and of dog biscuit, 
$4,007,600. 

Mineral feeds accounted for $7,750,- 
000 and alfalfa meal, $8,083,000, the 
quantities being 307,700 and 419,100 
tons, respectively. 

There were 72 establishments en- 
gaged in rice cleaning and polishing in 
1939, the value of their products de- 
clining 9.6 per cent to $42,363,350, but 
the value added by manufacture jump- 
ing 6.5 per cent to $8,560,700. 

Manufacturers of feed spent $4,809,- 
700 in 1939 for plant and equipment, 
while rice cleaning establishments 
spent $319,600. 


Exports, Imports 

Though the export market for agri- 
cultural products was generally de- 
pressed in 1940 as a result of the war, 
exports of corn increased from $19,- 
802,000 to $25,657,000. Wheat, on the 
other hand, took a nosedive from $36,- 
815,000 to $11,206,000. The value of 
wheat flour increased from $16,950,000 
to $21,485,000, though only two-thirds 
of this was milled wholly from U. S. 
wheat. 

Imports of wheat were about the 
same as in 1939, $6,000,000, but im- 
ports of oats increased from $1,506,000 
to $4,465,000. Total exports of grains 
and preparations amounted to $76,365,- 
000, imports, $14,416,000. 


Associations 
Grain & Feed Dealers’ National As- 
sociation, Merchants Exchange, St. 


Louis, Mo. 

American Feed Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago. 

Society of Grain Elevator Superin- 
tendents, 4105 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Chicago. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the 
six-month period ending June 30, 1941.] 


Commercial Review, 308 S. W. Stark St.. 
Portland, Ore. Published by Commercial 
Review, Inc. Est. 1890. Subscription, $3 
Trim size, 94%x12%. Type page, 7%x10% 
Published Tuesday. Forms close Monday 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation (Pub- 


lisher’s Statement), 985. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 40.00 $ 22.50 $ 12.50 
13 27.50 17.31 9.71 
26 21.92 12.12 6.92 
§2 18.40 10.38 5.77 


Daily Market Record, 323 S. Third St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Est. 1880. Subscrip- 
tion, $6. Type page, 11%x16. Published 
daily except Sunday and holidays. Forms 
close 3 p. m. preceding day. Agency dis- 


counts, 15-2. Rates 
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Times | Page % Page % Page 
l $ 80.00 $ 40.00 $ 20.00 

j 70.00 15.00 17.50 

} 60.00 30.00 15.00 
12 55.00 27.50 13.75 
Farmers Elevater Guide, 1011 Lumber 


Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn Published 
by James C. Walker Est. 1905 Sub 
scription, $1. Trin ize, 9x12. Type page 
/6x10% Published 15th Forms close 
10th Agency discounts, 15-2 Circula 
tior (Publisher Statement) 4,600 
Rate 
rimes 1 Page % Page % Page 
! $ 66.00 $ 38.50 $ 22.50 
; 64.35 37.55 21.45 
ty 6°.70 16.60 20.90 
12 59.40 34.65 19.80 
Standard color, $25; bleed, 15° 
Feedstuffa, 118 S. 6th St Minneapolis 
Published by the Miller Pub. Co Est 
1929 Subscription, $1 Trim size, 10%x 
15 Type page, 9%x13% Published Sat 
urday Forms close Tuesday Agency 
discounts, 15-0 Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), paid 114; free (controlled) 
0.634 Rates 
Times | Page % Page 4% Page 
$1°0.00 S #60 $ 36.50 
110.00 61.00 33.50 
‘ a2 00 00 ta. oo 
11.00 19.00 27.50 
(irnin, 141 W Jacksor Bivd Chicago 
Put hed by Dear M. Clark Est 1936 
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Subscription, $1 Trim size, 8%xll% 


Type page, 7x10 Published 15th Forms 
close 5th Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Publisher's Statement), paid, 
1,191; gross, 2,480 Owners, 16%: opera- 
tors, 28° superintendents, 44° allied 
processors, 4%; supply trade, 3%; others, 
5 Rate S 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 32.50 
6 80.00 50.00 27.50 
12 70.00 $5.00 25.00 


Grain & Feed Journals Consolidated, 327 


S. La Salle St Chicago Published by 
Grain and Feed Journals Consolidated, 
Ine Est. 1898 Subscription, $2 Trim 
size, 9x12 Type page, 7%x10 Published 
2nd and 4th Wednesdays Forms close 10 
days previous Agency discounts, 15-0 
Circulation (Sworn), 6,102; (gross), 6,392, 
Independent country elevators 50% 
farmer-owned elevators, 26° line com- 
pany headquarters and elevator agents, 
11%; others, 13° Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $150.00 $ 80.00 $5.00 
6 140.00 75.00 $2.00 
12 130.00 67.50 37.50 
»4 120.00 62.00 32.50 
(irain and Feed Review, The, 408 Third 
St S.. Minneapolis Published by Man- 
1ger Pub. Co Est 1911 Subscription, 
$1 Trim size 11%x9 Type page 10x 
7% Published Ist Forms clase 20th 
A zg ne. discounts 15 Circulation 





(Publisher's Statement), 4,556 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% | 
l $ 74.75 $ 46.00 $ 
6 63.25 38.00 
12 57.50 34.50 
National Grain Journal, 411 Nat'l Bide... 
Minneapolis, Minn. Published by Grain 
Trade Pub. Co Est. 1916. Subscription 
$1. Type page, 7%4x10 Published 15th 
Forms close 10th Agency discounts 
15-2 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 50.00 $ 25.00 
" 85.00 45.00 22.50 
12 75.00 10.00 20.00 
Rice News, P. O. Box 842, Lake Charles 
La Published by American Press Co 
Ine Est. 1933 Subscription, $2 Trin 
size, 8%x11% Type page, 7x9% Pub 
lished 25th Forms close 20th Agency 
discounts, 15-2 tates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 85.00 $ 43.00 $ 22.00 
8 77.00 40.00 20.00 
12 70.00 37.00 18.00 
Rice Journal, The, 339 Carondelet St 
New Orleans, La Published by Fort 
Pipes Est. 1897 Subscription, $2 Type 
page, 6%x9% Published 25th Form 
close 15th Agency discounts 15-2 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
2100.00 $ 60.00 $ 3°. 00 
8 90 00 54.00 7R RO 
12 R850 51.00 7? 
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Hardware 


(See also Furniture; Industrial Distribution; Farm Operating Equipment) 





The 1939 Census of Business report- 
ed retail sales of $973,709,000 for the 
hardware group. Hardware stores, 
numbering 29,147, had volume of $629,- 
276,000, while 10,499 farm implement- 
tractor-hardware dealers handled $344,- 
433,000. In 1940, independent hardware 
stores in 34 states reported a gain in 
inventory of 2 per cent, and a sales in- 
crease of 6 per cent. For the first five 
months of 1941, they reported sales 
17 per cent over the same 1940 period. 


Some of the leading lines in 1939 UNITED STATES {2888 


hardware production: 
No. of Vaiue 


Est CoOo0) 
Hand tools 387 $ 75,290 
Cutlery and edge tools 266 59.924 
Saws 87 18,471 
Files 22 11,294 
Not elsewhere classified $54 154,475 


Major items listed under “Hardware, 
not elsewhere classified,” included 
builders’ hardware, $44,765,600; motor 
vehicle hardware, $69,203,000; furniture 
and cabinet hardware, $18,872,000; pad- 
locks, $4,757,000; unclassified, $27,380,- 
000. 

Metal-working files accounted for 
$10,391,700 of file production, 6,584,000 
dozen being manufactured. Saw pro- 
duction was divided as follows: Wood- 
working, $7,661,000; metal-working, 
$5,111,000. 

Production of hand tools was broken 
down as follows: Mechanics’, $38,901,- 
000; household kitchen tools, $3,963,- 
000; forks, hoes, rakes, shovels, spades, 
etc., $12,158,000; unclassified, $19,472,- 
000. 

Hardware manufacturers spent $8,- 
548,000 for new plant and equipment in 
1939, this total being divided as fol- 
lows: Cutlery group, $1,064,000; hand 
tools, $1,885,000; hardware, $6,299,000. 
About 80 per cent went for new ma- 
chinery and operating equipment, the 
remainder for buildings. 

The 1939 census reported 772 whole- 
salers handling a general line of hard- 
ware, with sales of $539,374,000. This 
was a gain of 26.6 per cent in number, 
and 39.4 per cent in sales, over 1935. 
These wholesalers were operated by 
217 proprietors. They had 35,442 em- 
ployes, to whom they paid $58,281,000. 
Inventories at the end of 1939—stocks 
of merchandise on hand for sale, cost 
value — amounted to $134,747,000, 
equivalent to about 16 weeks’ sales. 
End-of-year inventories were valued at 
25.0 per cent of net sales in 1939, com- 
pared with 25.2 per cent in 1935 and 
23.9 per cent in 1939. 

Houses with industrial departments 
numbered 409 and handled 73.6 per cent 
of the total sales. The census does not 
reveal the division of their business 
between retailers and industrial users, 
however. The attached table shows dis- 
tribution of wholesalers in 1939. 

Specialty lines of hardware were 
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NUM- 
waynes ESTAB. | SALES 
AND STATE LISH- ie 
MENTS 
(add 000 
{1939 772 | $539,374 
610] 387,020 
1929 953| 669,190 
New England -—......... 44| 17,135 
ve 13 4,970 
New Hampshire... - 2} (x) 
Pe cineinecstenenemmrtenennssscsenee 3 1,155 
Massachusetts. 20 6,935 
Rhode Island... seliiiaieten 3| (x) 
a 3) (x) 
Middle Atlantic... om 186| 70,612 
eal cE p 102] 42,559 
ne -| 28 7,035 
|) ee 56} 21,220 
| 
East North Central... | 123} 107,022 
| Rea aaa 27| 36,024 
ae a LRNRRRE RE 18| 14,220 
Rn rcsnicinnarenennennnctenenstion 36| 24,579 
a 24; 20,090 
Te 18/ 12,109 
West North Central... | 66| 79,779 
iis enrccirstnesemmnanenen 19| 29,827 
RSS - 14 6,910 
Missouri........... ot - 18; 34,579 
gS aren 1} (x) 
South Dacote.................... - 3| (x) 
| TEI 5| 2,669 
Na siicirietculastaeniiniacel 6] (x) 
South Atlantic... | 129| 60,337 
_ ES, 2] (x) 
TTT 16| (x) 
District of Columbia......... 5 3,571 
aE a 25| 10,588 
West Virginia.................... = 29 12,929 
North Carolina...................... 18; 11,070 
South Carolina................. 9 4,946 
BRO EGE Bncccexsc--c-cnsscecccrccerecnssence 15 7,780 
_ Ee | 10} (x) 
East South Central......|_-60|_ 67,420 
aa SS eae nt 15| 26,847 
T ee ssn 15| (x) 
Sti enitek sith aenaines 20| 20,097 
ee 10| (x) 
West South Central............ 74| 56,846 
i iceeteceennasnticntarcen 8 6,414 
15] (x) 
7| (x) 
44/ 32,335 
32| 23,557 
8] (x) 
6| 3,344 
ee --- --- 
Colorado........ snes S| (x) 
| eee 2| (x) 
Arizona. —s 6 2,750 
Siac aiscniahsindeactivienibibainis 4| 7,935 
i icsncocutahitdienmcmpants ala 1} (x) 
SE nee ene . $2} $6,666 
Washington-..................-..-. - 16| 14,569 
TET TIE 1! 7,559 
Cani fornia................c.cc.c-scse 31| 34,536 





(x) Withheld to avoid disclosure 


-Bureau of the Census 
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handled by an additional 571 establish- 
ments in 1939. They had sales of $52,- 
460,000, bringing total wholesale hard- 
ware volume up to $592,000,000. 

The term “hardware store” requires 
revision in keeping with the modern 
character of this retail outlet as once 
this type of store was exclusively re- 
served for men and mechanics, but now 
it is a departmentalized community 
headquarters serving both men and 
women. 

Hardware Age estimates that about 
1,000 hardware stores account for 50 
per cent of the total volume. 

The Bureau of the Census gives the 
following breakdown of 1939 sales of 
exclusive hardware dealers: 


Sales 
Stores (000) 
Alabama ... 297 $ 8,431 
\rizona 4s 3,123 
Arkansas . 236 6,436 
California 1,262 38,436 
Colorado . 236 5,000 
Connecticut . 298 8,791 
Delaware 18 1,007 
Dist. of Columbia.. 98 2,497 
Florida 333 11,212 
Georgia 387 12,27 
Idaho 132 4,005 
Illinois ; ; 2,151 34,977 
Indiana ‘ R76 16,430 
lowa ; . 1,208 19,446 
Kansas . : 771 9,580 
Kentucky 134 10,345 
Louisiana 251 6,816 
Maine . 211 »,024 
Maryland 392 7,752 
Massachusetts er 853 22,623 
Michigan - ‘ 1,465 29,197 
Minnesota : ose Nemee 25.410 
Mississippi sae 202 5,786 
Missouri . - 1,042 16,932 
Montana ... : 164 4,346 
INNGUTOGMR ..ccccse ie 653 9,106 
Nevada ae 25 1,156* 
New Hampshire ; bs 91 4,075 
New Jersey ys 17,602 
New Mexico : ; 57 1,925 
New York 192 59,125 
North Carolina ....... ‘ 384 3,786 
North Dakota .. crate 424 5,405 
Ohio , . 1,808 10,043 
Oklahoma 490 9,495 
Oregon , ceeceue 277 7,566 
Pennsylvania ; ef 39,327 
Rhode Island betes bathe 121 3,892 
South Carolina i 194 6,954 
South Dakota ... ‘ 388 1,585 
Tennessee 324 12,292 
Temes «... Sa 906 22,592 
> Pe eae - 18 R86 
Vermont. ...... 101 2,649 
Virginia - ‘ 331 12,273 
Washington ‘ : 382 10,207 
West Virginia : 213 5,224 
Wisconsin 3 . 1,110 21,829 
Wvoming , : a9 1,497 
Ge. os ital 29,147 $629,276 


*Includes sales of 3 
tor-hardware dealers 


farm implement-trac- 


Independent stores numbered 29,147, 
or 98.3 per cent of the total in 1939, 
and had sales of $600,921,000, or 95.5 
per cent. Their 1935 ratio was 96.1 per 
cent. Chains, with 444 stores, or 1.5 per 
cent, had sales of $25,413,000, or 4.0 
per cent, compared with 3.9 per cent in 
1935. There were 62 other types of 
stores, with sales of $2,942,000, or 0.5 
per cent. They handled less than one- 
tenth of 1 per cent in 1935. 

The aggressive merchandising meth- 
ods of the retail hardware trade result- 
ed in an increase of its share of the na- 
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tional sales dollar in 1939. In 1929, 
such stores had 1.46 per cent of all 
retail sales. Ten years later, they had 
lifted their percentage to 1.50. 


Associations 


American Hardware Manufacturers 
Association, 342 Madison Ave., New 


York. 


National Hardware & Supply Asso- 


ciation, 15 West Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago. 

National Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion, 130 E. Washington St., Indian- 


apolis, Ind. 
National Wholesale Hardware Asso- 
ciation, 505 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


Southern Hardware Jobbers Associa- 
tion, 1020 Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1941.] 


Farm-Town Hardware, formerly Hard- 
ware Trade Journal, 10th and Wyandotte 
Sts., Kansas City, Mo. Published by Im- 
plement Trade Journal Co Est 1924 
Subscription, 50c Trim size, 84x11 
Type page, 7x10 Published Ist Forms 
close 20th N.LA.A, statement on re- 
quest Agency discounts, 15-2 Cireu- 
lation (CCA), Aug 1941, O.3212; (gross), 
10,183, Retailers 96° others, 4% 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $120.00 $65.00 $36.00 
in 100.00 55.00 31.00 
12 90.00 50.00 28.00 
Standard color $50 additional pages, 
$25: bleed, 10% 


Glass Digest. 


See CERAMICS; GLASS.) 


Hardware Age, 100 E i2nd St New 
York City Published by Chilton Co 
Est. 1855 Subscription, $1 Trim size, 
Ru%xll& Type page 7x10 Published 
every other Thursday Forms close 15 
days preceding N.LA.A, statement on 
request Agency discounts, 15-2 Mem- 
ber A. B. P Circulation (ABC), 21,775; 
(gross), 23,608. Hardware retailers and 
retail salesmen, 67° wholesalers and 
thelr salesmen, 17%; manufacturers 
salesmen and representatives, 8%; others 
R« Rates (space used in one year) 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

l $250.00 $150.00 $100.00 

; 230.00 135.00 85.00 

H °16.00 110.00 65.00 
13 194.00 100.00 60.00 

6 175.00 90.00 50.00 
Standard color, $50 bleed, $35 

For additional data see page 216 
Hardware Age Catalog for Hardware 
Buyers. Published as the annual mer- 


“Hardware 
1942. See 


number of 


chandise directory 
es July 4, 


Age Next 
Hardware Age 


issue 


333 N. Penn St., In- 
1901 Published by 
Hardware Association 
Trim size S%xll& 


Hardware Retailer, 
dianapolis Est 
National Retail 
Subscription $1 


ype page, 7x10 Published Ist Forms 
close 15th Agency discounts, 15-2 Cir 
culation (ABC), 15,535; (gross), 20,178. 
Hardware retailers and salesmen, 84% 
wholesalers and their salesmen and ex- 
cutives, 12%: others, 4° Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $220.00 $120.00 $75.00 
h 200.00 110.00 68.00 
1° 175.00 96.00 58.00 
Standard color (red or orange publisher's 


option), $50; bleed, 15% extra 


Hardware Today. 612 N. Michigan Ave 
Chicago 11 Published by Davidson 
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Publishing Co. Est. 1940 Trim size, 
7%xll. Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. 
Formt close 8th Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation (CCA), Dec 1940, 29,415; 
(gross), 30,846. Rates 
Times % Page % Page \% Page 
l $225.00 $130.00 $90.00 
6 200.00 110.00 70.00 
12 180.00 95.00 60.00 
Standard color, $50; bleed rate, 15%. 
Hardware Trade, 2642 University Ave., 
St. Paul, Minn Est. 1890. Published by 
Bruce Pub. Co Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 85x1ll% Type page, 7x10 Pub- 
lished Ist. Forms close 25th. Agency dis- 
counts 15-2 Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 6,306 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $75.00 $40.00 $21.00 
6 67.50 36.50 19.00 
12 60.00 33.00 17.00 
Hardware Wholesaler and Salesman, 545 
Fifth Ave New York Est. 1941 Trim 
size, 5% x8 Type page, 4%x6%. Pub- 
lished 15th Forms close Ist Agency 
discounts, 15-2 Circulation—Guaranteed 
controlled free, 7,500 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
l $125.00 $75.00 $45.00 
6 100.00 55.00 35.00 
12 90.00 50.00 30.00 
Standard color, $25; bleed, 10% on space 
and color 
Hardware World, 160 N. LaSalle St.. Chi- 
cago Published by Hardware World 
Corp Est. 1904 N.TA.A. statement on 
request Subscription, $0.50 Trim size, 


Published Ist 
discounts, 15-2. 
(gross), 13,339, 
salesmen, 64%; 


Stexll*& 
Forms close 
Circulation 
Hardware 


Type page, 7x10 
20th. Agency 
(ABC), 11,774; 
retailers and 


wholesalers executives and salesmen, 
22% manufacturers and representatives, 
12% others, 2° tates 
Times | Page % Page % Page 
1 $175.00 $90.00 $65.00 
6 150.00 85.00 50.00 
12 130.00 75.00 40.00 
Standard color, $50: bleed, $20 
Implement-Hardware Bulletin, 322 Scar- 
ritt Bldge., Kansas Citv, Mo. Published by 
Western Retail Implement and Hard- 
ware Ass'n. Est. 1895. Subscription, $1.00 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 74x10. Pub- 
lished 15th Forms close 10th Agency 


discount, 15 Circulation (Publisher's 


Statement) 2,206 Hardware dealers, 
60°; implement dealers, 40% Rates 

1 Page % Page 4% Page 
Flat $45.00 $25.00 $15.00 
Color rate, one page, $25: each add'l 
page or part in same form, $15: bleed. 
10% extra 


Southern Hardware, Grant Blidg., Atlan- 
ta, Ga. Published by W. R. C. Smith Pub- 
lishing Co. Est. 1914. N.1LA.A,. statement 
on request. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 


8%x115%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
5th. Forms close 14th preceding. Agency 
discounts, 13-3. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 7,576; gross, 8,300. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$130.00 $70.00 $45.00 

6 105.00 60.00 35.00 
12 90.00 55.00 30.00 
Standard color, $40; bleed, $15. 

For additional data see page 2 


Southwest Hardware & Implement Jour- 


nal, 210 S. Poydras St., Dallas, Texas 
Published by R. C. Dyer & Co. Est. 1896 
Subscription, $1. Trim size, 8%x11% 
Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. Forme 
close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2 
N 1A.A. statement on request. Circula- 
tion (Swern), 5,823; (gross), 6,303. Re 


tailers and salesmen, 87%; others, 13% 


Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $55.00 $32.00 
6 85.00 7.00 28.00 
12 80.00 45.00 27.00 


Standard color, $20; bleed, $13.50 


Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 
turers. 
(See 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 


CANADA 
Le Detaillant en Quinecaillerie, 1440 E. St 
Catherine St., Montreal, Que. Printed in 
French, Est. 1936. Subscription, $1. Pub- 
lished by Commercial Publications, Ltd 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7%x10. Pub- 


lished 20th. Forms close 10th Agency 
discounts, 15-2 Circulation (CCAB), 
Dec., 1940, 3,466. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $ 60.00 $ 35.00 $ 20.00 
6 55.00 30.00 18.00 
12 45.00 25.00 15.00 


Color, $20: bleed, 10% 


Hardware and Metal, 451 University Ave.., 


Toronto, Ont., Canada. Published by 
MacLean Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1888. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page 
7x10. Published every other Saturday 
Forms close Wednesday Agency dis 
counts, 15-2. Member A.B.P. Circulation 
(ABC), 2,648; (gross), 3,427. Retailers 


wholesalers and salesmen, 90%; purchas 


ing agents and manufacturers, 8% 
others, 2% Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 42.50 $ 22.50 
6 69.00 37.00 20.00 
13 65.00 34.50 18.75 
°6 60.00 32.50 17.25 
Standard color, $25; bleed, 10% 


Hardware in Canada, 137 Wellington St 
W., Toronto, Ont Published by Wrigley 
Publications, Ltd Est. 1909 Subscrip- 
tion, $1 Trim size, 9x12 Type page 
7x10. Published 20th Forms close 5th 


Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulation 

Dec., 1940 (CCAB), 3.561. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $ 65.00 $ 35.00 $ 20.00 
6 55.00 30.00 16.00 
12 50.00 27.50 15.00 

Standard color, $25: bleed, 10% extra. 

Western Hardware, Paris Bldg., Winni 


peg, Man Published by Byers Pub. C« 

Type page, 74x10 Published 15th 

Forms close 8th. Agency discounts, 15-2 
tates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 45.00 $ 29.00 $ 16.00 
6 37.50 23.00 12.00 
12 35.00 19.00 10.00 
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Hospitals, Nursing 


(See also Medical, Dental) 


According to the Council on Medical 
Education and Hospitals of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, there are 6,291 
hospitals in the United States. The list 
of registered hospitals is published in 
the Journal of the American Medical 
Association and the 1940 list repre- 
sents the organization’s 20th annual 
survey. 

During 1940, 86 new hospitals were 
opened, 52 were under construction, and 
109 were being planned and developed. 

Additional 1940 statistical data on 
the hospital market, as shown by the 
survey, are as follows: 

Patients admitted numbered 10,087,- 
548 which was at the rate of one every 
3.1 seconds. In addition, 1,214,492 
babies were born in hospitals in the 
United States during 1940. 

The average daily patient census was 
1,026,171 and the total patient days of 
hospital service for the year was 375,- 
578,586, an increase over the previous 
year of 11,862,291. 

The total number of beds in these 
registered hospitals totaled 1,226,245, a 
gain over 1939 of 31,219 beds. 

There are 277 hospitals in Alaska, 
Canal Zone, Guam, Hawaii, Philippines, 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands reg- 
istered by the American Medical Asso- 
ciation in addition to the 6,291 in the 
United States. Listed by states and 
dependencies, these are located as fol- 
lows: 

LOCATION OF HOSPITALS, 1940 


\labama 9] 
\rizona 59 
\rkansas 63 
California S58 
Colorado . 100 
Connecticut S3 
Delaware 17 
Dist. of Columbia 26 
Florida 101 
Georgia 120 
idaho 4? 
Illinois 06 
Indiana 135 
lowa 150 
Kansas 119 
Kentucky “9 
Louisiana 74 
Maine 62 
Maryland 77 
Massachusetts 248 
Michigan 242 
Minnesota 215 
\ississippi o4 
Missouri 147 
Montana 62 
Nebraska .. 96 
Nevada . 17 
‘ew Hampshire 43 
New Jersey 167 
New Mexico 56 
‘ew York . 571 
‘orth Carolina 166 
‘orth Dakota 51 
hio . : 253 
Klahoma 130 
'regon 72 
ennsylvania 354 
hode Island °6 
‘south Carolina 62 

uuth Dakota a7 
ennessee 103 
eXas . , 346 
tah . see 33 
ermont . ‘ 31 

rginia 110 

ashington 118 

est Virginia 81 

isconsin ... ; 226 

yoming 29 

United States Total ecee 6,201 





Hospitals by Control, Number of Beds and Admissions, 1940 


eee 

Hospital beds ..... a 
Bassinets for newborn 
Patients admitted ......... 
Average daily census 


No. of 
Hospitals 
General ....-. nen , 4,432 
Nervous and mental : 602 
Tuberculosis 179 
Maternity ‘ : 116 
ED ay bie bases Mk ; 33 
Eye, ear, nose & throat ... 11 
SEE cevcecnncawnen , 46 
COPUOOEO co scccscs wean 84 
Isolation eee ere 57 
Convalescent and rest oii 142 
Hospital departments of other in- 
stitutions ; 226 
Others . 35 
Totals : , 6,291 


Voluntary Proprietary 
(Organized not (Organized 
for profit) for profit) Governmental 


HOSPITALS BY TYPE OF SERVICE 


2,388 1,259 835 

246,830 37,910 177,620 

40,663 7,428 9,982 

5,893,539 887,831 2,438,126 

171,308 19,990 133,862 
Average 

No. of No. of Daily 

Beds 3assinets Admissions Census 
162,360 58,073 9,219,496 325,160 
621,284 161 190,376 590,712 
78,24¢ 44 90,936 67,007 
5,647 3,380 60,518 3,534 
2,792 3 41,835 1,504 
2,470 4 97,853 1,343 
4,781 137 92,234 3,263 
7,662 15 37,294 5,858 
7,350 25 40,513 3,114 
8,721 35 36,594 6,776 
21,702 62 156,436 15,318 
3,230 sa 23,463 2,582 
226,245 61,939 10,087,548 1,026,171 





UNITED STATES DEPENDENCIES 


pre ee 23 
Canal Zone . ; , 4 
Guam .. ; 1 
Hawaii eke : 56 
Philippine Islands = 

b 


Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands 

Total ... ; ; , v 277 

The number of beds per thousand 
population by states is broken down as 
follows: 

Over 5 beds per thousand: Massa- 
chusetts, District of Columbia, Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, Colorado, Nevada, and 
California. 

From 4 to 5 beds per thousand: New 
Hampshire, New York, Vermont, Rhode 
Island, Delaware, Maryland, Michigan, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, New Mexico, 
Arizona, and Washington. 

Between 3 and 4 beds per thousand: 
Maine, Connecticut, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia, Florida, Wisconsin, 
Illinois, Missouri, Louisiana, South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Idaho, Utah, 
and Oregon. 

From 2 to 3 beds per thousand: West 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia, 
Ohio, Indiana, Iowa, Oklahoma, and 
Texas. 

From 1 to 2 beds per thousand: Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi, and Arkansas. 

Capital investment in hospital build- 
ings, sites and equipment is estimated 
by The Modern Hospital at $3,801,104,- 
000—an increase of over $710,781,000 
in the last ten years. Total contracts 
for new construction in 1938, according 
to this authority, amounted to $148,- 
872,803, of which $80,391,313, or 54 per 
cent, was spent for materials. 

Every hospital maintains a complete 
food department. The complexities of 
the food service problems in modern 
institutions demand maximum efficiency 
in facilities for preparing, cooking, and 
transportation. The necessity for the 
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highest culinary standards make qual- 
ity foods extremely important. 
Annual food cost for hospitals is 
$270,000,000, Hospital Management re- 
ports. This figure is for the purchase 
of the food alone, not for service. 
Hospital Management points out that 
the supposedly small items of hospital 
purchases run into millions of dollars 
annually. Some of these are listed be- 
low: 
MISCELLANEOUS PURCHASES 
Amount Approximate 
Items use cost 
Envelopes ...22,480,000,000 $3.02 per M 
Paper drinking 
cups, boxes of 


C—O 2,248,000 2.70 per M 
Toilet paper 

errs 60,696,000 2.95 per case of 

50 rolls 

Laundry soap, 

bbls of 200 

RY eas 224,800 .06% per Ib. 
Bed sheets ..... 3,934,000 12.50 per dozen 
Hand towels 2,810,000 1.00 per dozen 
Dinner plates 1,124,000 2.30 per dozen 
CE. vxneene scene 1,405,000 1.90 per dozen 
Absorbent  cot- 

ton, pounds 2,524,600 21 per Ib. 


Gauze, 100 - yd. 

rere .. 4,496,000 
Clinical ther- 

mometers 

From these figures, it is evident that 
hospitals spend annually several hun- 
dred million dollars on replacements 
and new supplies and equipment such 
as professional supplies, furnishings, 
x-ray equipment, surgical equipment in- 
cluding sterilizers and operating room 
equipment, laboratory equipment and 
supplies, physical and occupational 
therapy equipment, food service equip- 
ment, refrigerators, office furniture, 
linens, housekeeping supplies and equip- 
ment, repair and maintenance material, 
and nurses’ homes furnishings and ne- 
cessities. 

Sales to hospitals are made direct by 
66.5 per cent of the manufacturers sell- 
ing this market; 29.1 per cent sell di- 
rect and also through jobbers and 
dealers, and 4.4 per cent sell through 
jobbers and dealers only. 
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05 per 100 yds. 


2,697,600 38.00 per gross 
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The News and Techn 
for Hospital Executivi 








EDITORIAL: 


Editorially Hosprrat. MANAGEMENT points at the practical aspects of 
managing and operating hospital plants and services. It is the recog- 
nized business paper of hospital administrators because it talks to these 
practical executives in practical terms. 

Typical examples of the alert, aggressive editorial service in 1941 
issues are the articles covering strikes and priorities. Labor troubles and 
possible difficulties in obtaining a normal supply of equipment are the 
two most urgent problems of hospital administrators everywhere. 
Hosprrat. MANAGEMENT is the only publication giving vigorous editorial 
coverage of these big and compelling issues. 

Hosprra. MANAGEMENT worked very closely with hospital associations 
in getting a higher priority rating for essential hospital equipment and 
supplies and then continued its efforts to broaden this list to cover all 
other important products from building materials and equipment to food 
service facilities, needed to maintain hospital service on a 100 per 
cent basis. 

Hospital administrators and department heads are business executives 

they want and need the same type of business information (special 
ized to their own problems) as the executive and administrative heads 
of other big businesses. And in Hosprra MANAGEMENT they get it 
practical, informative, useful material on every phase of hospital con 
struction, management and operation. 
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HosprraL MANAGEMENT publishes more editorial information abo 
dietary and food service in relation to total editorial materia! than aj 
other publication in the field. Other specialized departments regula 
appearing in the paper are: Housekeeping and Maintenance, Depa 
ment of Nursing Service, New Equipment and Appliances, Pharma 
and Laboratories, The Suppliers’ Library. 

News in headlines means heavy reader traffic through the pages 
HospirraL MANAGEMENT—immediate contact with readers who are 
posed to the messages of advertisers. Vews in text means action | 
advertisers. 

Now in its twenty-sixth year of continuous publication, it has eam@]RCl 
outstanding editorial acceptance in the hospital field because of the al 
men who have directed its editorial policies. The late Matthew 0. Fol 
editor for fifteen years, founded National Hospital Day and was | 
primary factor in the development of a sound public relations progra 
for hospitals. His successor, Dr. Thomas R. Ponton, is a recogniz 
authority on hospital administration. With a background of practir 
hospital experience, both in America and overseas, he contacted | 
sonally nearly every general hospital in the United States and Cana 
and in the development of the standardization program of the Ameri 
College of Surgeons. His books on hospital administration and orga 
zation have enjoyed wide acceptance. His latest monumental study, 
analysis of hospital service in the United States, is at present being us 
by the Coordinator of Health Welfare and Related Defense Activil 
at Washington, D. C. 


ADVERTISING: 


Advertising volume in Hosprrat MANAGEMENT has been increas 3000 
steadily for the past several years as shown in the accompanying che 

For the first six months of 194] it led the entire hospital publicat 

field in gains in number of pages, number of insertions and number 
accounts. One of the reasons for this is the unusual facilities for dis} 

which are offered by HosprtaL MANAGEMENT. Practically every ad\ 
tisement is in a “preferred” position. There is no solid advertisi 
section where advertisements are lost. There is no unrelated mater 

to distract the reader's attention. Saddle stitch binding assures ¢3 2000 
reading as the magazine always opens up flat. 

Included in its many services to its advertisers is a weekly bulle 
listing new hospital construction projects, announced during the curre 
week, with pertinent data as to size, location, architects and their é 
dresses, etc., announced during the current week. An extensive sur 
on modernization plans of hospitals provided sales leads covering © 
twenty million dollars in modernizing plans which were turned in (000 
volume sales by Hosprrat MANAGEMENT advertisers in 1940 and 1% 

This proved so successful that a similar modernization survey is 
cluded in the sales service plans of Hosprrat. MANAGEMENT for 1942 


MARKET: 


Any sales plan designed to obtain business from the billion ® 
hospital market should take into account these facts: One-third ol! 
hospitals do approximately 85% of the business; one hospital supe! 
tendent in three is a physician; more than half of all hospital supet 
tendents are women; hospital superintendents are adminis'rators # 


HOSPITAN 


100 E. OHIO STRE. 
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inl Journal 
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mation al 


rial than a 
nts regular 
ance, Depa 


siness Managers—-men and women whose duty it is to run the com- 
institutions that are modern hospitals efficiently, economically and 
ody. They buy the beds and the four million bed sheets their mar- 


~ 


¢uses annually, as well as the food for feeding one and one-half mil- 
persons daily, to say nothing of the filing cabinets, soap, signal 

he te ems and surgical supplies, pulleys, pharmaceuticals and the multi- 1938 1939 1940 1941 
te P@Ses Gi. of other items necessary to the smooth operation of these hotels 

who are Mt a /5/ Pages (89 Fages 273 Pages 271 Pages 


rthe sick with the same business eye toward quality and value as 





es, Pharma 











a purchasing official of any other well managed business organization. (9 Mo. Only) 
~ am be IRCULATION: Advertising volume shows largest gains of hospital field. 

se ot the a . 

hew O. Folate ulation, too, Hosprra MAanact MENT continues [0 gain steadily dents, owners, medical directors, presidents of boards of directors, depart- 
od tnt wn on the accompanying chart. For the first six months of 194] ment heads and other persons in charge.) ” 

: 2 in the : 9 ay” Rec lincsenyg Bey ~ on eg 

ions prograll™ in the ee net paid of 14.2% was more than seven times that In addition, Hosprra MANAGEMENT distributes approximately 1,100 
a recogni tt only other audited paid circulation hospital paper. The latest copies each month in order to provide its advertisers with 100 per cent 


RC ctat =e ehowea . : 9 Seal . . : 2 i 
BC. statement shows a net paid circulation of 4,120 distributed nation- coverage of new hospital construction projects through the administrator 


| of pract ; 
Of this total, 91.46 percent is classified as “hospitals, sanitariums 


ontacted p or corresponding authority for the planned hospital, the architects 





allied institutions serving reside nts. (Ine * superinte : : : : 
and Cana # resident patients. (Includes superinten thereon, hospitals known to be planning important expenditures for 
the Ameri modernizing (known to us through the survey referred to under “adver- 
n and orga 4120 tising,”) and otherwise to provide advertisers with complete coverage of 


ila 


study, 44000 AEC TOTAL WE] 4A/D important buying units in the field. HosprraL MANAGEMENT assures its 
nt being us advertisers of coverage of approximately 5,000 hospital units every month. 
nse Activ 3598 HospitaL MANAGEMENT is the only publication in the hospital field 
which is a member of both the ABC and the ABP. 
3477 
3378 
GENERAL ADVERTISING (Display) 
n increas 3000 Times l ; ‘ 9 12 
vanying cl Page Spread $225.00 $212.50 $200.00 $187.50 $175.00 
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In small hospitals, the administrator 
usually handles the purchase of items 
used by the hospital while in the larger 
hospitals (200 beds or more) buying is 
often delegated to an assistant to the 
administrator or to a purchasing agent. 

Hospital service plans, usually known 
as Blue Cross service plans, have con- 
tributed greatly to the occupancy of 
hospital beds as indicated by the num- 
ber of persons obtaining this protection 
for themselves and their families. C. 
Rufus Rorem, director of the Hospital 
Service Plan Commission of the Ameri- 
can Hospital Association, stated in 
Hospital Management that during 1941, 
these plans will pay hospitals in the 
United States and Canada more than 
$35,000,000. The plans approved by 
the American Hospital Association re- 
ported a membership in excess of 6,- 
000,000 members on Jan. 1, 1941, as 
compared with 600,000 on Jan. 1, 1937. 
In addition to the non-profit voluntary 
plans, commercial insurance companies 
sell hospitalization contracts which 
yield hospitals additional income from 
workers and their families who might 
otherwise have required free, or at the 
best, part-pay hospital care. 


Hospital Management reports the fol- 
lowing breakdown of operating costs, 
by percentages, based on an analysis of 
actual expenditures as shown by the 
bookkeeping records of a representative 
group of hospitals: 

PERCENTAGE OF OPERATING COSTS 


Housekeeping 6.7 as RT TLILe 24.0 
Operation of Anesthesia .... 1.9 
plant 9.0 X-Ray . . oe 
Repair and Special therapy 5 
upkeep 7.4 Laboratory .... 3.6 
Nurses’ home 1.9 Motor services 4 
Nursing . 16.5 Social services. 5 
Medical services 1.7 Out-patients .. 1.4 
Laundry 3.6 Administration. 8.0 
Pharmacy 3.4 Commissary ... » 
Medical and Fixed charges.. 1.2 
surgical sup- — 
MG cosscecsy GA Total 100.0 


Associations 

American College of Surgeons, 40 E. 
Erie St., Chicago. 

American Hospital Association, 18 E. 
Division St., Chicago. 

American Nurses’ Association, 50 W. 
50th St., New York. 

American Protestant Hospital Asso- 


ciation, Station A, Box 3, Evansville, 
Ind. 
Catholic Hospital Association, 1402 


S. Grand Blvd., St. Mo. 


Louis, 


Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1941.] 


American Journal of Nursing, Drexel 
Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. Est. 1900. Pub- 
lished by American Journal of Nursing 
Co. Official publication American Nurses’ 


Ass'n, National League of Nursing Edu- 
cation, Subscription, $3. Trim size, 6% 
x9%. Type page, 5%x8. Published Ist 
Forms close 10th Agency discounts, 
15-2. Cireulation (ABC), 50,626; (gross), 
51.221. Hospitals, nursing schools and 
supts., 7%: instructors, supervisors and 
head nurses, 11%; staff, student and 
private nurses, 55%; public health indus- 
trial nurses and executives, 7%; others, 
20% Rates 
Times 1Page % Page 4% Page % Page 
l $171.00 $ 95.00 $ 52.00 §$ 28.00 
6 151.25 77.25 41.25 22.25 
137.50 72.00 37.75 20.75 


12 

Bleed, 20% 
Better Times, 44 E. 23rd St., 
Published by Welfare Council 


New York 
of New 


York City Est. 1921 Subscription, $1 
Trim size Sxl Type page, 6%x9%\4. 
Published Fridays from last Friday in 
Sept. for 37 issues. Forms close Tuesday 
preceding date of issue Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2 Rates 
Times | Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 $ 20.00 
17 45.00 30.00 18.00 
33 40.00 25.00 15.00 


Hospital Equipment Preview, 30 Kilby St 


Boston, Mass Published by Geo. D. Hall 
Co Est 1941 % Page unit, 3%x4% 
Published every two months Agency 
discount, 15-2 % Page, 1 time, $60; 6 
times, 57; 12 times, $54 

Hospital Management, 100 E. Ohio St., 
Chicago. Pub. by Hospital Management 
In Est. 1916 Subscription, $2 Trim 
size Stexlls Type page, 7x10 Pub- 
lished 10th Forms close 5th Agency 


statement on 
Circulation 


discounts 15-2 /— - \ \ 


request Member of A BR P 
(ABC), 4,120; (gross), 5.501. Hospitals 
including supts. and dept heads, 91%: 
public health and industrial first aid sta- 
tions, 3% architects, dealers and mfrs 
members of hospital boards of direc 
tors, 1 others Rates 
\rimes 1 Page \% Page % Page 
| $125.00 $ 75.00 $ 55.00 
‘ $112.50 66.25 $6.25 
100.00 57.50 17.50 
Color, $50: bleed. 10% 
For additional data ses pages 220-221 


Milwaukee St., 
Official pub 


Hespital Progress, 540 N 
Milwaukee Wis Est. 1920 


ication Catholte Hospital Association 
Published by Bruce Pub. Co Subscrip 
tion, $3 Trim size 12x9%& Type page 


6%x10. Published 15th. Forms close Ist 
Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulation 
(Publisher’s Statement), 2,529 net paid; 
(gross), 2,931 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $130.00 $ 70.00 $ 40.00 
6 90.00 50.00 30.00 
12 80.00 44.00 24.00 


Color, 


$35; 
Hospitals, 18 E 
Published by and 


bleed, 5% 


Division St., 
official 


Chicago 
journal of 


American Hospital Ass'n. Est. 1936. Sub- 
scription, $3; $2 to ass’n members. Trim 
Size, 8%xll%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished ist. Forms close 20th Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), July, 1941 5,606; gross, 5,- 
900 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $125.00 $ 80.00 $ 50.00 
n 110.00 70.00 45.00 
12 100.00 60.00 35.00 
Color, $35 
Hospital Topics and Buyer, 43 E. Ohio 
St., Chicago. Published by The Hospital 
Buyer Co. Est. 1922. Free (controlled) 
Trim size, 6%x10% Type page, 5%x8 
Published 2nd week Forms close 20th 
Agency discounts, 15-3. N. I. A. A. state- 
ment on request Circulation (CCA), 
9,581; (gross), 10,670. Hospitals and san- 
itariums, infirmaries and allied institu- 
tions, 100% Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
$135.00 $ 72.50 $ 42.50 
6 115.00 62.50 35.00 
12 100.00 55.00 30.00 
Color, $20: bleed, 109 


Hospital Yearbook, The, 919 N. Michigan 


Ave., Chicago Est. 1919 Controlled 
Trim size, 8%4x11\% Type page, 7x10 
Published Dec., distributed Jan Forms 
close Des 15th Agency discounts, 13-3 
Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 7.,- 
389 tates——Catalog section, inserts fur- 
nished by advertiser: 4 pages, $248: 8 
pages, $360 12 pages, $460; 16 pages. 
$529; 20 pages, $592; 24 pages, $649. In 
directory section, 1 page, $225; % page 
$125; % page, $75 

Institutions. 

(See HOTELS, RESTAURANTS, CLUBS.) 
Journal of American Dietetic Assn., 185 
N. Wabash Ave., Chicago. Published by 
American Dietetic Assn Est. 1925. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 8%xll%. Type 
page, 7x10 Published Ist Forms close 
10th Agency discounts, 15-2 Circula- 
tion (Publisher's Statement), 5.965. Hos- 
pital dietitians, 65% nutrition advisers, 
home economics teachers, etc., 13%: oth 
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(New size and rates, 
1942, given here)— 

% Page % 
70.00 $ 55.00 


ers, 21%. Rates 
effective Jan. 1, 
Times 1 Page 
1 $125.00 3 
8 90.00 55.00 45.00 
10 75.00 50.00 35.00 
Color rates on application. 
Modern Hospital, 919 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. Published by Modern Hospital 
Pub. Co. Est. 1913. Subscription, $3 
Trim size, 8%x11l1%. Type page, 7x10 
Published ist. Forms close 15th. N. I. A. 
A. statement on request Agency dis 
counts, 13-3. Circulation (ABC), 6,295; 
(gross), 6,705. Hospitai subscribers, in- 
cluding sanatoriums, supts., depts. heads 
etc., 79%: public health and first aid sta 
tions, 4%: architects, 5%; hospital sup 
ply dealers and mfrs., 6%; members hos 


Page 


pital boards of trustees, 1%; others, 5% 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $195.00 3124.00 $ 75.00 
6 174.00 110.00 64.00 
12 138.00 83.00 47.00 
Official Catholic Directory. 
(See PURCHASING. ) 
Pacific Coast Journal of Nursing, 60% 
Sutter St., San Francisco, Cal. Published 
by California State Nurses’ Assn Est 
1904. Subscription, $2.50. Trim size, 6% 
x9%. Type page, 5%x8 Published Ist 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 15 
2 Circulation (Publisher's Statement) 
12,138: gross, 12,696. Nurses, 96%: mis« 
4%. Rates- 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 32.00 $ 18.00 
6 55.00 30.00 16.00 
12 50.00 28.00 15.00 
Bleed, 10% 
Public Health Nursing, 1790 Broadway) 
New York City Published by National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing 
Est. 1909 Subscription, $3 Trim size 
6%x9% Type page, 5%x8 Published 
Ist. Forms close Ist of preceding month 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Pub 
lisher’s Statement), 8,431. Rates 
Times Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 $ 20.00 
" 40.00 22.50 12.50 
12 35.00 20.00 11.25 
R. N.—A Journal for Nurses, Ruther 
ford, N. J. Published by The Nightingal: 
Press, Inc. Est. 1937. Free (controlled) 


Type page, 4%x7%. Published 10th. Forms 





close 15th preceding. Agency discounts, 

15-2. Circulation, (CCA), March, 1941 
108,943; (gross), 109,661. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

$375.00 $205.00 $115.00 

6 350.00 190.00 105.00 

12 325.00 175.00 95.00 


Southern Hospital, 1143 E. 4th St., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Published by North Carolina 


Hospital Assn. Est. 1933. Subscription 
$1.00. Type page, 7x10. Published month 
ly. Forms close 15th preceding. Agency 
discount, 15-2. Circulation, (Swern), 2.- 
713; (gross), 2,823, Rates- 
Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
1 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 $ 15.00 
6 35.00 21.75 13.25 
12 32.40 20.25 12.25 


Color, $18. 


Trained Nurse and Hospital Review, 46° 


4th Ave., New York City. Published by) 
Lakeside Pub. Co. Est. 1888. Subscrip 
tion, $2. Trim size, 65x9%. Type page 
5% x8. Published Ist Forms close 20t! 
preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir 
culation (Sworn), 17,784 net; 18,144 
gross, Private duty nurses, 48%; hospi 
tal executives, 25%; others, 27%. Rates 
Times 1 Page \% Page % Pag 
l $100.00 $ 50.00 $ 25.00 
6 88.00 44.00 22.01 
12 80.00 10.00 20.01 
CANADA 


Canadian Hospital, 57 Bloar St., W.. T: 
ronto. Published by Canadian Hospit 
Pub. Co. Est. 1924. Subscription, Canad 
$2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x! 





Published 7th. Forms close 25th preced 
ing. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulati 
(CCAB), Dec., 1940, 1.581. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Pag 
1 $ 55.00 $ 32.00 $ 204 
6 50.00 28.00 17.0 
12 45.00 25.00 15.0 
Canadian Nurse, 1411 Crescent St 
Montreal, Quebex« Official organ Cana 
dian Nurses’ Ass'n Est. 1905. Subscril 
tion, $2. Trim size, 9%x6%. Type pag¢ 
5x8 Published Ist Forms close &t 
Agency discount, 15-2. Circulation (Put 
lisher’s Statement), 3,500. Rates- 
Times 1 Page % Page % Pag 
1 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 $ 16.! 
6 45.00 25.00 15.0 
12 40.00 22.50 12.5 
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Hotels, Institutions, Tourist Courts, Clubs 


(See also Restaurants) 





The Bureau of the Census reported 
27,987 year-round and seasonal hotels 
with 1,445,415 guest rooms in 1939. Be- 
cause of enumerators’ difficulty in lo- 
acting owners of some seasonal hotels, 
the Bureau believes that the canvass is 
incomplete, particularly in the New 
England states and in Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey. 

These hotels had receipts of $861,- 
557,000, a gain of 19.6 per cent over 
the $720,145,000 taken in 1935 by a 
larger number, 28,822. Receipts include 
room rentals, plus the sales of meals, 
beverages, merchandise and packaged 
liquor, and such service as laundering, 
storage, repairs, concessions. 

If 1935 ratios still hold good, 1939 
revenue may be broken down as fol- 
lows: Rentals, 46 per cent, $396,316,- 
000; meals, 32 per cent, $275,698,000; 
beverages, 12 per cent, $103,387,000; 
merchandise, 2 per cent, $17,231,000; 
other, 8 per cent, $68,925,000. 

Hotels in cities of 500,000 or more 
population numbered 3,351, with 420,949 
rooms and receipts of $331,254,000. 
They accounted for 12.0 per cent of all 
hotels, 29.1 per cent of the rooms, 38.4 
per cent of the receipts, 35.2 per cent 
of the employes, and 43.9 per cent of 
the payroll. Their figures on the last 
two points were 119,148 and $106,862,- 
000, that for the field being 338,277 em- 
ployes and a payroll of $243,228,000. 
Receipts per room in these larger cities 
averaged $787, compared with a na- 
tional overage of $596. 





Annual Hotel Purchases 
FOOD PRODUCTS 

Cake flour, Ibs.... 
Cheese, Ibs. : 
Coffee, Ibs. ...... 22,900,000 
Flour (all), Ibs.. - . .171,050,675 
Sauces, bottles ........ — 700,000 
Shortening, Ibs , , 8,975,000 

HOUSEKEEP ING sU PPLIES 
SE ccacscne ....8 400,000 
sath rugs ‘Katedee ween 
Bed spreads ...... 
See 
Carpets and rugs 


4,800,000 
7,250,000 


Cleansing materials .......... $ 2,650,000 
Decoration materials .........$18,875,000 
LW eee ede ..$ 1,210,000 
ee $ 3,000,000 


Sheets and pillows :. hoanmen 
Soap (hand and bath), ‘pieces .600,000.000 
Toilet tissue, packages 15,000,000 


Towels ....... Leceececes$ 2,250,000 
Wall paper Se eT ee $ 2,100,000 
KITC HE N r QU IPMENT 
Rite ‘hen equipment .......... $ 8,900,000 
Refrigeration ......... ~eoeee 1,200,000 


DINING ROOM E — IPMENT 

‘hina “Pye Sta -$ 1,600,000 

Glassware .... eee ae 1,300,000 

Silver $ 1,400,000 
MISCELLANEOUS 

13,125,000 

5 ,320,000 


F urniture $2: 
Lighting fixtures $ 
,inoleums, etc 3 1. 005,000 
Mattresses ........ ....$8 1,421,000 
Paint esaattainty i ; $ 6,400,000 
Paint brushes : watt eee 250,000 
‘lumbing equipment $ 8 900 ,000 
$ 2,500,000 
.$ r 300. 000 
Cc 


ompany. 


niforms ‘ 2 
Vacuum cle ane rs . 
Ahrens Publishing 





The hotel field buys a wide variety of 
equipment and supplies ranging from 
industrial devices to home furnishings 
and foods. Principal annual purchases 
are shown in the accompanying table. 

The hotel manager is usually the 
buyer of supplies and equipment, ex- 
cept for mechanical supplies, which are 
bought by the chief engineer, and 
kitchen and restaurant supplies, which 
are bought by the steward. All buy- 
ing, however, is under the general su- 
pervision of the manager. Linens and 
supplies are bought by the manager on 
requisition from the housekeeper, who 
may have considerable influence in 
specifications of brands. 

It is estimated that more than 60 per 
cent of the larger hotels operate their 
own laundries. 

Food items are perhaps the most 
numerous and varied of all those pur- 
chased by the hotel. A survey made 
by Horwath & Horwath (detailed fig- 
ures are shown in an accompanying 
tabulation) shows that the number of 
items in stock ranged from 336 for 
hotels with food sales under $500 daily 
to 698 for hotels with average daily 
food sales of more than $2,000. 

Many of the larger hotels generate 
their own electric energy and most of 
them operate their own heating plants. 
Many operate large refrigerating, air 
conditioning, water filtration and ven- 
tilating systems. A fireproof hotel can 
be erected for about $5,000 a room. 

Air conditioning has proven a sales 
stimulus to many hotels. A survey of 
air conditioning installations made in 
1939 by Domestic Engineering Publica- 
tions shows that of total installations 
by 110 utilities, a total of 271 were in 
the hotel field. These installations in- 
cluded 109 in coffee shops and dining 
rooms, 137 in guest rooms, and 25 in 
the miscellaneous hotel classification. 
Recent figures indicate that of the 
16,000 hotels in the United States, 1,000 
are partly air conditioned, although 
only a few of this group have air con- 
ditioning throughout. 


Institutions 

Due to the tremendous size and many: 
ramifications of the institutional field, 
it is difficult to obtain figures on poten- 
tial markets for many items in this 
field. The institutional field covers all 
types of institutions and commercial 
establishments where people are fed, 
housed or served in large numbers. 

The 1940 Census of Population found 
1,226,374 persons in institutions. If 
they consume 25 cents worth of food 
daily, the annual bill is $111,906,000. 
Patients in the country’s hospitals in 
1940 averaged 1,026,171, or 375,578,586 
for the year. If they were given 50 
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Rooms, Receipts of Hotels, 1939 


Rooms Receipts 


No (000) (000) 

Alabama 240 9.1 $ 4,764 
Arizona .. 236 8.8 6,278 
Arkansas .. ; 334 11.8 5,620 
California . 3,396 183.8 79,212 
COMPRES .2cc00: 722 26.5 9,079 
Connecticut ‘ 201 9.1 6,284 
Delaware .... , 38 1.5 2,095 
Dist. of Columbia 91 14.1 17,360 
Florida . 1,32 28 62.7 30,272 
Georgia : 35: 16.1 9.696 
Idaho 275 8.7 3,469 
Illinois 1,192 112.0 69,127 
Indiana 507 26.6 14,202 
Iowa ... 509 22.8 11,665 
Kansas 459 16.0 6,111 
Kentucky ; 319 12.6 7,989 
Louisiana 285 11.1 9,541 
Maine .... saan 402 15.5 6,493 
Maryland ... 211 9.5 8,166 
Massachusetts 194 27.4 26,798 
Michigan . ‘ 865 54.4 29,137 
Minnesota ee 804 36.7 18,961 
Mississippi : 173 7.6 4,159 
Missouri . one 828 2.1 22,525 
Montana .... 192 16.4 4,844 
Nebraska .... 384 15.3 7,821 
Nevada .. 160 5.2 2,991 
New Hi: umpshire 241 9.1 4,315 
New Jersey . 951 45.6 27,153 
New Mexico - 229 6.8 3,650 
New York ...... 2,320 202.2 182,945 
North Carolina . 373 15.7 8,750 
North Dakota . 232 7.1 2,995 
Ohio rer 801 51.7 38,247 
Oklahoma .. eee 673 23.0 6,765 
Oregon ...... ‘ 494 24.5 8,010 
Pennsylvania . . 1,075 92.9 43,572 
Rhode Island ; 56 3.0 3,109 
South Carolina .... 144 6.3, 3,664 
South Dakota ..... 194 6.7 2,517 
.,.. eee 317 15.5 10,029 
 cceeckseven’s 1,702 63.0 31,644 
) ween 233 8.7 3,390 
er 129 4.7 2,949 
WE. ekbngnnsee 410 17.1 11,644 
Washington ....... 983 50.7 14,536 
West Virginia i 244 11.2 6,025 
Wisconsin ........ 670 27.4 17,098 
Wyoming .... il 218 8.5 3,391 

iM cankwoewe ..27,987 1,445.4 $861,557 


Census of Business 





cents of food daily, the hospitals’ bill 
for this item would be $187,789,000. 

Restaurants’ 1939 sales were $2,135,- 
020,000. If 45 per cent of this repre- 
sented food cost, the figure was $960,- 
759,000. The restaurant figure does 
not include restaurant sales of depart- 
ment stores. 

The 1940 Census of Population re- 
ported schools to be serving 9,070,986 
boys and girls. At ten cents each for 
meals, school cafeterias would have an 
annual food bill of $163,277,000. The 
addition of the food bill for hotels, hos- 
pitals, restaurants, institutions and 
schools results in the figure of $1,628,- 
679,000. And food, of course, is merely 
one of the necessities which institutions 
of all kinds must buy. 


Clubs 


According to Club Management, there 
are more than 7,000 private city and 
country clubs in the United States; 
more than 2,300 city clubs and more 
than 4,700 country clubs. 

Approximately 10 per cent of the city 
clubs and 15 per cent of the country 
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ciubs have only partial facilities for 
service; so there are approximately 


2,000 city clubs and 4,000 country clubs 
in the United States which have full 
club facilities. 

These 6,000 clubs represent an origi- 
nal investment of more than $3,933,- 
(00,000 in property, buildings, furnish- 
ings and equipment, and their combined 
annual income from all sources (in- 
cluding dues) amounts to more than 
$779,000,000. Country clubs alone own 
more than 600,000 acres of land; an 
area almost equal in size to the state 
of Rhode Island. 


The average city club spends more 
than $20,500 a year for furnishings, 
new equipment, replacements and sup- 
plies (exclusive of food and beverages) 
and the average country club spends 
more than $5,600. Total annual pur- 
chases of furnishings, new equipment, 
replacements and supplies (exclusive 
of food and beverages) exceed $69,- 
878,000. 

The annual food bill for clubs is ap- 
proximately $88,500,000 or an aver- 
age of about $40 per day, per club. 

The annual liquor purchases of clubs 
is more than $34,490,000, or more than 
than $15 per day, per club. 


Tourist Courts, Camps 

The 1939 Census of Business reported 
13,521 tourist courts and camps having 
136,173 cabins comprising 159,632 
rental units. A rental unit is usually 
an entire cabin, although it may consist 
of a part of a cabin rented separately, 
such as a room or apartment. 

Total receipts of these establish- 


ments for 1939 were $36,786,000. Em- 


Number of Different Kinds of Food Items Carried by Hotels Based on 
Inventories of 50 Hotels at October 31, 1939 


Average 
Daily 


Food Sales 
Over $2,000 


Average 
Daily 
Food Sales 
Under $500 


Average 
Daily Daily 
Food Sales Food Sales 
$1,000-$2.000 $500-$1,000 


Average 





— ——Average Number of Items——————, 
Sea Food Canned 26 16 16 12 
Sea Food—Fresh — 18 16 12 
Meats .. 56 46 40 21 
Poultry 14 ll 7 4 
Butter 3 3 3 2 
Eggs , 3 3 2 2 
Vegetables—Fresh 53 32 30 22 
Vegetables—Canned and Dried . 61 48 46 2 
Fruit—Fresh ... ose 34 18 16 13 
Fruit—Dry, Canned, Preserved 
DE sceneses ; 93 71 57 41 
Oil, Lard and Shortening 8S 5 7 a 
Milk and Cream 8 8 7 6 
Coffee, Tea, Cocoa, Etc wd 23 14 13 i) 
Flour, Starch, Baking Powder, Etc. 12 16 13 10 
Cheese eeesceces ‘ 22 17 16 11 
Nuts and Nut Products _ » 9 10 5 
Pickles, Olives, Relish . 13 16 14 
COOPGRED cccocs er . , 34 2 22 19 
Condiments, Spices, Flavors 93 72 61 45 
Sugar and Syrups . 20 9 13 9 
All Other Items 75 52 43 43 
Total Number of Items in Stock 698 505 454 336 
Horwath & Horwath. 
ployment of 6,510 full-time and 1,945 Dec. Forms close 25th. Agency dis- 
ss , ita eels is : counts, 15-2. Circulation (CCA), May 
part-time employes was reported. The 941, 16,606; (gross), 17,980, Presidents 
total payroll was $4,226,000. 24%; green-chairmen, 19%; mgrs., 18%; 
. rree c<eepers 8& rrotessionals ,o 
Receipts represent total revenue of Se te ohn Ae Hee 
the establishments. In addition to Times | Page %g Page % Page 
< $2 ” 2 5 
rental, they include returns from sec- . "390 on ee 4 $ aa be 
ondary activities such as sale of mer- 10 180.00 100.00 55.00 
chandise (gasoline and oil, cigarettes, 5t#"4¢4"d color, $70. 
etc.) and receipts from service or Hotel Bulletin, 342 Madison Ave New 
‘ York, Published by Vincent Edwards & 
rental of space for trailers. Co. Est. 1900. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10 Published 
monthly. Forms close last day of pre 
ceding month Agency discounts 15-2 


Associations 


American Hotel Association, 
West 57th St., New York. 
Motor Court Associa- 
Hollister Ave., Santa 
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International 
tion, Inc., 3230 
Barbara, Calif. 


Publications 
| Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1941.| 


American Hotel Journal, 77 W. Washing- 


on St., Chicago, Ill. Est. 1926. Subscrip 
on, $3 Trim size x8 Type page ‘x 
5% Published 10th Forms close 20th 
\gency discounts, 15 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
] ¢ 75.00 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 
60.00 5.00 "0.00 
50.00 "7.00 15.00 
Camp Director's Handbook, 152 W. 42nd 
New Yor) N \ Published by Atkins 
Pub. Co Ine Est. 1941 Type page, 7x9 
Pub hed Feb Mar Apr May Forms 
‘ Lot Agency discount 15 Cir 
culat ! (Swern), S270; (Care ) 5ST7O. 
Rate 
Time 1 Page % Page % Page 
$1°5.00 $ 65.00 $ 15.00 
118.00 61.00 23.00 
117.00 S00 31.00 
100.00 »/? oO sh OO 
Camping Magazine, 330 S. State St Ann 
Arbe Mich Published by American 


Camping Ass’t Est. 1935. Subscription 


$ Trim size, 8% x11! Type page, 64x 
7% Published t except July, Aug 
Sept Forms Oth preceding 
Ageney dis< unt »-2 Circulation 
(Sworn), 2.162; (gross), 3,003. Rates 
‘imes l Page Page % Page 
100. 00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 
90. 00 54.00 31.50 
‘ R000 18.00 28.00 
) 70.00 12.00 24.00 
Camping Werld, 11 FE. 44th St... New York 
Est. 1935. Free (controlled). Trim size, 
8x11 r'vype page, 64x99. Published month 
\ ; times December to June Forms 
itl Agency discounts, 15-2, Cir 
itior (Swern), De 1940 4,391, 


Rates 
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Page 


Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $125.00 = 65.00 $ 35.00 
3 118.75 61.75 33.25 
7 112.50 599.50 31.50 


Bleed, 10° 


Caterer and Hotel Proprietor’s Gazette, 


55 W. 42nd St New York City Pub 
lished by Hobbs Pub. Co Est 1890 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 19%x15. Type 
page S%x13% Published Ist Forms 
close 20th Agency discounts 15-2 
Rates 
Times 1 Page » Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $ 68.25 = 38 50 
& 115.50 60.25 33.50 
12 112.50 57.25 31.50 
Children’s Institutions, 152 W i2nd St., 
New York Published by Atkins 
Pub. Co Ine Est. 1940 Subscription 
$2.50 Type page 74x99 Published 
Sept to June, inclusive Forms close 
20th preceding Agency discount, 15-2 
Circulation (Swern), De« 1940, paid, 
3.956; (gross), 7.330. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $1°5.00 $ 85.00 $ 45.00 
in 100.00 67.00 35.00 
10 90 00 60.00 32.00 
Club Management, 408 Olive St., St. Louis 
Published by Commerce Publ. Co Est 
1922. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x 
10. Published ist. Forms close 15. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 Circulation (Swern, 4,- 
507. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $160.00 $ 80.00 $ 45.00 
6 140.00 70.00 37.50 
12 125.00 63.00 35.00 
Golfdom, 14 E. Jackson Blivd., Chicago 
Published by Golfdom, Ine Est 1927 
Free (controlled). Trim size, 6x8%. Type 
pagwe, 5x7% Published Ist, except Nov.. 


Member A. B. P. Circulation (ABC), 9.- 





986; (gross), 11,625. Owning and man 
aging group, 57%: food service group 
9%; dept. executives, 12%: allied groups 
and other employes, 17% others, 5° 
Rates 
Times , Page % Page 
1 $120.00 $ 60.00 
6 114.00 57.00 
12 108.00 54.00 
Color, $75 Bleed, 95 <¢ 
Hotel Gazette, 500 5th Ave., New Yorlk 
City Published by Nat'l Hotel Gazett« 
Inc. Est. 1876. Subscription, $2. Trim size 
8% x12. Type page, 7x10 Published Sat 
urday Forms close Wednesday. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Swern), 5,- 


722; (gross), 6,133. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Pag 
1 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 $ 25.00 
13 70.00 12 00 23.00 
26 65.00 37.00 20.00 
52 55.00 30.00 17.00 
Hotel Greeter, 1427 Welton St., Denver 
Colo. Official paper, Hotel Greeters of 
America. Published by Warriner Pub. C: 
Est 1914 Subscription, $2 Trim size 
9x12. Type page, 6 5/8x10. Published Ist 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 15 


2 Circulation (Publisher’s Statement) 


5.414 tates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Pag 
| $100.00 $ 50.00 $ 25.00 
6 85.00 42 50 21.25 
12 70.00 35.00 17.50 
Hotel Industry, 2205 R. K. O. Bidg 
Rockefeller Center, New York. Pul 
lished by International Geneva Ass‘! 
Ine Est 1913 Subscription, $2 Tri: 
size, 8%x1l1l\%& Type page, 7x10. Pub 
lished Ist, monthly, except bi-monthly 
during Jan.-Feb. and July-Aug. Form 
close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir 


Owners an 
heads, 40 


(Sworn), 7,025. 
22%; department 


culation 
managers, 


others, 38% tates 

Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $72.00 $ 40.00 $ 23.00 
6 56.00 31.33 17.67 
12 50.00 28.00 15.67 

Color and bleed rates on request 

Hotel Management, 222 E. 42nd St., New 

York City. Published by Ahrens Pul 

Co. Est. 1921. Subscription, $3. Trim siz 


8%4x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist 
Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 15 
Member A. B. P. Circulation (ABC), 8.- 
577; (gross), 9,034. Owning and manag 
ing group, 75%; food service group, 3° 
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Ss es 





HOTELS, INSTITUTIONS, TOURIST COURTS, CLUBS 





dept. executives, 6%; other employes, 2%; Institutions, 1900 Prairie Ave., Chicago, scription, $2. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 


allied groups, 4%; others, 10%. Rates- Ill. Published by Domestic Engineering lished Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page Co. Est. 1937. Subscription, $2. Trim discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
1 $240.00 $120.00 $ 60.00 size, 115/16x16%. Type page, 10%x15. Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
6 pages less 5%. Published 5th. Forms close 27th. Agency 1 $200.00 $115.00 $ 67.50 
12 pages less 10%. discounts, 15-2. N. I. A. A. statement on 6 175.00 105.00 60.00 
Additional discount for use with Hotel request. Circulation, controlled (CCA), 12 150.00 95.00 52.50 
World-Review and Restaurant Manage- May, 1941, 61,746; (gross), 63,778. Ho- . : an oe ‘ 
ment. tels, 17%; hospitals, sanitariums, 10%; Touriat ourt Journal, Temple, rexas, 
schools, 5%; restaurants, 23%; clubs, Est. 1937. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
Hotel Monthly, 950 Merchandise Mart, §%: bldg. owners, mgrs., 5%; penal inst.. ®%%X11% Type page, 7x10. Published 
Chicago. Published by John Willy, Inc 5%: outfitters, 6%: mfrs.. 6%: others, 25th. Forms close 5th Agency discounts, 
Est. 1892. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 17% lates 7 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 5,108, Rates 
9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. Times 1 Page % Page % Page Times l Page % Page % Page 
Forms close ist. Agency discounts, 15-2 1 $950.00 $560.00 $320.00 1 $150.00 $ 86.00 $ 49.00 
Member A. B. P. Circulation (ABC), 6,- 6 845.00 500.00 280.00 6 27.00 73.00 41 00 
947; (gross), 7,885. Owning and manag- 12 715.00 450.00 250.00 iz ap. 100-00 © 60.00 32.00 
ing group, 59%: food service group, 4%; ted, $150; bleed, $60. Color, $30; bleed, 25%. 
dept. executives, 6% Ee os. Fer additional data see page 4. Tourist Court Red Book, 28 E. Jackson 
Le See groups, 19%; others, 10%. wig west Hotel Reporter with Nat'l Ho- Bivd., Chicago. Published by Tourist 
Times ’ Page “Pare “Page tel & Restaurant Digest. 416 S. 14th St., Publications. Est. 1940. Subscription, $1 
_— $150.00 $ on he $ Bo On Omaha, Neb. Published by I. A. Medlar Type page, 5x8. Published Dec, 1. Forms 
6 135 00 oe 00 45 00 Co Est. 1893 Subscription, $3. Type close Nov. 1. Agency discounts, 15-2 
12 125.00 aE An 40 00 page, 7x10. Midwest Hotel Reporter Rates—l page, $100; % page, $60; % 
. +8 pi : (news supplement) published Ist, 8th and page, $35. 
Hotel News of the West, Joshua Green 22nd Forms close 4 days preceding. Travel America Guide and Hotel Direc- 


eaGe. Seaktia, Wash. Hat. 1904, Sebacsip- Dies Peat 1c 3. tee Sa Sh Veneers Ave. Wow Teck, Eee- 
tion, 92.90. rim size, 9Xle ype page, Asenc: . ee a lished by Gehring Pub. Co. Est. 1918. 





6%x9%. Published Ist and 15th. Forms Times 1 Page % Page % Page gj bee yy 7 
2. - > . : Single copy, 50c. [Type page, 4%x7% 
lose ava ce y _ a ; : 28.0 ‘ J 7 
a ‘ aoa R Bn ceding Agency dis : $ +4 Yo $ + HH $ f r+ Published June and December Forms 
counts, 15-2. Rates 5. 37. Sasctiongage ie : ‘ rancy d@ia- 
Times’ 1 Page % Page % Page 12 60.00 33.00 <5 ee Ae ee 
| $ 50.00 $ 30.00 $ 17.50 48 40.00 21.00 10.50 } terete . t). 106 ry — . a "$500. 
12 42.00 25.00 15.00 Resort World, 123 William St., New York, = pame $406: i paie. $225. —e 
24 37.50 22.50 12.50 N. Y. Published by Resort World, Inc ; j 


Est. 1939. Subscription, $3. Trim size, World Convention Dates, 330 W. 42nd St., 
9x12. Type page, 7x10 Published ist. New York. Published by Hendrickson 


Hotel Red Book, 221 W. 57th St., New 
Forms close 20th, Agency discounts, 15-2, Pub. Co. Est. 1916. Subscription, $15. 


York City. Published by Am. Hotel Ass'n 


birectory 3s 88 Ss scripti 5 Pay : ° -- 
a — wat Sean cane Sua te Circulation (Sworn), 4,034. Rates- Prim size, 9x11%. Type page, 7%x10 
lished June 1. Forms close Apr 20 rimes 1 Page % Page 4 Page Published ist. Forms close 15th. Agency 
Agency discounts, 6-2 Rates—1 page, 1 $125.00 $ 7o.00 $ 45.00 discounts, 15-2. . h irculation (Publisher's 
$200 iy page $115 1 “page $65 7 6 115.00 70.00 40.00 Statement), 2,466. Rates— 
—S oe a a on , . 12 100.00 60.00 35.00 rimes 1 Page \% Page % Page 
Hotel World Review, 71 Vanderbilt Ave., Red, $25; bleed, $25. 1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 40.00 
6 90.00 55.00 37.50 


New York City. Published by Gehring ‘s T " 

: oo. OC b me 3 ab B Russell's Transportation and Hotel Guide, 12 R0 00 50.00 35.00 
Publishing ‘ ombination of “Hotel g17 Second Ave., S. E.. Omaha, Neb. Pub- 
World,” est. 1875, and “‘Hotel Review,” lished by Russell’s Railway and Motor 


est. 1907. Subscription, $2. Published Sat- Bus Guide Co. Est. 1889. Subscription, CANADA 
urday. Forms close Wed. Trim size, $350. Trim size, 8%x9%. Type page, Hotel and Restaurant Magazine, 8 Col- 
10%x15%; type page, 9%xl4. Agency 7%x8% Published 28th. Forms close borne St., Toronto, Canada. Published 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (ABC), 5. igth. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- by Jardine & Young, Ltd. Est. 1933. Sub- 
233; (gross), 6018S. Owning and manag- tion (Publisher's Statement), 8,412. scription, $2. Trim size, 8%x1l1%. Type 
ing, 68%; dept. execs., 10%; food service, Rates page, 7x10. Published 5th. Forms close 
3%; others, 19%. Rates Times 1 Page % Page % Page 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
Times | Page % Page 4% Page l $ 34.50 $ 18.40 $ 10.35 tion (CCAB), Dec., 1940, 6,484. Rates— 
1 $200.00 $131.50 $ 70.00 Southern Hotel Journal, Graham Bldg, Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
26 150.00 98.50 52.50 Jacksonville, Fla. Official organ 11 So 1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 
52 133.25 87.75 46.50 States Hotel Associations. Est. 1920. 6 80.00 45.00 25.00 
12 70.00 40.00 22.50 


International Steward, 12 Huntington Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type 


Ave.. Boston. Mass. Published by Hote] Page. 75/6x10%. Published 20th. Forms Color, $30; bleed, 20%. 


Service, Inc. Est. 1900. Subscription, $2. Close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Wrigley’s Hotel Directory, 818 Richards 
Type page, 7x10. Published 6th. Forms Times | Page % Page % Page st. Vancouver, B. C. Published by Roy 
close 20th Agency discount, 15-2. Cir- l $ 90.00 $ 50.00 Sy 30.00 Wrigley Prtg. & Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1910. 
culation (Publisher’s Statement), Dec., 6 £0.00 40.00 25.00 Subscription, $5. Trim size, 54x8%. Type 
1940, 2,222; gross, 2,325. Rates i _ 60.00 35.00 “0.00 page, 4%x7\%. Published May ist. Forms 
Times 1 Page 1, Page % Page Color, $20 close Feb. Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2 

l $125.00 $ 70.00 $ 40.00 Tourist Court and Motel Management, 28 Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 1,200 

6 110.00 60.00 30.00 E. Jackson Blivd., Chicago. Published by Rates—page, $100; % page, $50; \% page, 
12 100.00 50.00 25.00 Tourist Publications Est 1941 Sub- $25. 
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The formula i 
FOR SELLING TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 
TO INDUSTRY 


* 








1. Acquaint users with your products 
—Distributors have 8,000 salesmen . . . With intimate 
knowledge of 250,000 consumers’ production and 
maintenance problems . . . having the confidence of 
buyers . . . and serving them every day. Make them 


your salesmen too. 





2. Give quick and dependable delivery 
service — Distributors have thousands of trucks 
and motorcycles making daily routes ... and 
emergency deliveries. They can deliver your 


products too. 








3. Have stocks in every important indus- 
EIGHT OUT OF TEN INDUSTRIAL USERS SS COREE — eres Cee comet are 
PURCHASE 50% OR MORE OF THEIR SUPPLY riigpice-eapelapneie cr aalmmaiadaaalamaamasiaani 
REQUIREMENTS FROM INDUSTRIAL DISTRIB. 
UTORS. .. . 1 


in stocks in normal times. 


Give quick service on repairs and adjust- 
ments—Most distributors have excellent service 
Industrial distributors are a market as well as a facilities . . . available day and night. They can save 
channel of distribution. Your major problem in you time and trouble on service calls. 


building sales volume profitably on tools, supplies, 5. Save money for customers — Distributors 
and accessories is to acquaint the field with your reduce costs of stocking, obsolescence, depreciation 
produ ts. Industrial distributors can do that job for and damage. 

you — if you tell them about your products, where 6. Reduce credit lecece—Disttibeters know lecel 
and how they are used. Then distributors will keep conditions. They extend credit .. . but reduce losses 
your company name and your products paramount in to a minimum. 

your customers minds. ” 


7. Cover your market economically and 
thoroughly — Distributors provide the shortest 


lhe key to the attention of distributors is through and most economical route for supplies. The 1,500 
MILL SUPPLIES the ONE business paper exe lu- verified industrial distributors cover every corner of 
sively serving their interests. In its thirty-second year, industry in the country. 

MILL SUPPLIES has grown steadily with the field it ; 

\ ; lat; ABC) } 8. Win the goodwill and friendship of your 
serves. et-paid circulation | -) Ras more than prospects — Industrial-supply salesmen virtually 
doubled in the past ten years. Renewal subscriptions live with their customers have their friendship 
average 84.04°.. Advertising volume has more than and respect as the result of long years of almost 


— : —_ ' 
doubled. Advert:sing rates per thousand of circulation daily contact. 


have been cut almost in half. * 


More than 300 leading tool, supply, and equipment Te tell . 
using MILL SUPPLIES 


manufacturers are currently 


to build increased profits by securing the sales coop. USE INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTORS 


eration of Industrial Distributors and their salesmen. 
We will be happy to give further details. 


Vi | l I ) U P p l : S <i> A McGraw-Hill Publication 
ABC @ ABP 
330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y 
also advertisement of the McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., in the front index section 
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Industrial Distribution 


(See also Commerce and Distribution: Manufacturing Industries; Metal Producing and Working Industries) 





An industrial distributor is defined 
by Mill Supplies as a sales and service 
organization handling tools, supplies 
and equipment required by the indus- 
trial users of his particular territory. 
His function is a dual one in providing 
a stock of supplies on which manufac- 
turers can draw for immediate delivery 
and in providing warehouses, delivery 
service and sales representation for the 
makers. 

Industrial users, including all types 
of manufacturers, mines, mills, rail- 
roads, service industries, oil and gas 
well drillers and operators, pipe line 
operators, public utilities, etc., purchase 
most of their supply requirements from 
industrial distributors, also known as 
supply houses. Surveys reveal that ap- 
proximately 83 out of every 100 indus- 
trial users purchase 50 per cent or mure 
from these distributors. 

The industrial distributor may be 
known locally by any one of the follow- 
ing trade names: Mill supply house; 
industrial distributor; railway, marine, 
mine or textile supply house; hardware 
wholesaler with an industrial depart- 
ment; iron and steel warehouse with a 
supply department; plumbing and heat- 
ing wholesaler with an industrial de- 
partment; machinery or equipment 
dealer (mine, industrial, contractors, 
ete.); and a few specialists of limited 
lines, such as power’ transmission 
equipment distributors. 

The most important characteristic of 
industrial distributors is that they are 
liaison store departments for their 
local industrial consumers—they carry 
the wide range of tools, supplies and 
equipment required by the industrials 
in their territory, and they gear their 
entire service to meet local industrial 
requirements. 

The industrial distributor’s recom- 
mendation is that by consolidating un- 
er one roof supplies for all industrial 
users in a territory, he enables users 

reduce their stock investment, and 
that by eliminating the necessity for a 
nultitude of direct selling sales forces 
ind expensive branch warehouses, he 
elps the manufacturers of industrial 
upplies to keep distribution costs at a 

wer level. 

In its Verified List of Industrial] Dis- 

ibutors, Mill Supplies tabulates a 

tal of 1,845 such organizations, 

rving 250,000 industrial consumers. 
rified houses are those who stock and 

1 a more or less complete line of in- 

istrial tools, supplies and equipment 

quired by the character of industry 
their particular territory. In addition, 
ere are approximately 2,000 supple- 

‘ntary industrial distributor outlets 

ho sell tools, supplies and equipment 

industry but whose industrial busi- 
ss is on limited lines and marginai or 


subordinate to their main business. For 
example, many plumbing and heating 
wholesalers, iron and steel warehouses, 
mechanical rubber goods specialists, 
hardware wholesalers, contractors’ 
equipment and supply houses, ship 
chandlers are part of the supplement- 
ary classification. 

The best estimates indicate that the 
verified industrial distributors—those 
whose main business is selling tools, 
supplies and equipment to industrial 
users—have approximately 80 per cent 
of the total sales to industry, and the 
2,000 supplementary distributors secure 
the balance of business industry places 
with supply houses all over the country. 


These industrial distributors are lo- 
cated parallel with industrial activity. 
They cover every section of the country 
and are concentrated wherever indus- 
try is concentrated. 

The verified industrial distributors 
(very often called mill supply houses) 
have a nationwide sales organization of 
more than 6,000 outside, trained sales- 
men who have intimate contact with 
each local industrial plant. Their main 
job is to provide a service type of sell- 
ing, wherein it is their responsibility to 
see that their customers are supplied 
with the production and maintenance 
tools and supplies when they are needed. 

Backing up these outside salesmen, 
the verified distributors carry a stock 
inventory valued in excess of $150,000,- 
000. Their investment in warehouses, 
trucks, service and organization facili- 
ties exceeds $90,000,000. Their office or- 
ganization consisting of trained product 
men, buyers, service tracers, and stock 
clerks numbers over 5,000. 

The 1939 Census of Business ac- 
counted for 1,471 industrial distribu- 
tors (establishments) with sales of 
$729,650,000. They employed 40,489 
persons to whom they paid $71,011,000 
in salaries and wages, an average of 
$1,754 each. Stocks on hand for sale 
at the end of the year were valued (at 
cost) at $155,163,000. 

Operating expenses amounted to 
$121,687,000, or 16.7 per cent of net 
sales. 

Many of the country’s leading manu- 
facturers of industrial tools, supplies 
and equipment sell a large part of their 
entire output to industrial distributors 
who in turn distribute them to the ulti- 
mate user. 

Mill Supplies says distributors pro- 
vide the following economic functions 
and facilities which make them good 
sales outlets for manufacturers: 

In the first place, distributors help 
manufacturers effect operating econo- 
mies in that individual local distribu- 
tors collect many small orders for a 
given item and bulk the order to the 
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manufacturer, permitting larger ship- 
ments which reduces accounting ex- 
penses, reduces shipping expenses, sim- 
plifies the handling of inquiries and 
orders on the part of the manufacturer 
and simplifies production planning on 
the part of manufacturers because of 
the wide range of reserve stocks carried 
by distributors throughout the various 
sections of the country. 

Second, distributors effect warehous- 
ing economies for manufacturers. The 
carrying of stock by distributors elimi- 
nates the need, in most cases, for manu- 
facturers to carry various warehouse 
stock throughout the country. 

In the third place, it has been found 
that distributors effect definite selling 
economies for manufacturers because 
distributors’ salesmen cover well de- 
fined territories, mostly from local 
headquarters, and their cost of selling 
is lower than manufacturers’ field men. 

Fourth, distributors have the inside 
track with their local customers. They 
are intimately acquainted with the buy- 
ers in each plant and hence do not 
waste time, effort and money in con- 
tacting the proper executive at each 
consumer plant who has the authority 
for placing business. 

Since 1929 there has been a very defi- 
nite and steady trend on the part of 
industrial consumers to place more of 
their tools, supplies and equipment re- 
quirements with industrial supply 
houses—and buy less from manufac- 
turers direct. Because distributors are 
carrying ample product stocks, more 
and more industrial consumers are re- 
ducing their own stores of maintenance 
items, which saves obsolescence, depre- 
ciation and overhead costs. Further- 
more, the purchasing department of the 
average industrial consumer prefers to 
centralize orders for many items with 
one or two local distributors rather 
than to dispatch many orders to manu- 
facturers scattered over the country. 
The distributor is at the other end of 
the phone ready to serve quickly and 
easily. 

Another factor that has an impor- 
tant bearing on the placing of business 
by industry with distributors is that 
purchasing agents and industrial sup- 
ply salesmen have a bond of friendship 
developed as a result of daily coopera- 
tion, and it is only natural that this 
helps the distributor receive a great 
deal of business. 

Industrial distributors handle a sub- 
stantial part of the total national sales 
on the following typical items: pipe 
valves and fittings, power plant special- 
ties and supplies, mechanical power 
transmission equipment and supplies, 
belting, mechanical rubber goods, shop 
tools and supplies, portable electric 
tools, wire rope and cordage, as well as 
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the general run of miscellaneous pro- 
duction and maintenance items. 

Any manufacturer having a standard 
item required by industry (with the ex- 
ception of heavy and special machine 
tools and capital goods equipment) 
very probably can develop national 
distribution and a profitable sales vol- 
ume through industrial distributors 
more quickly and more efficiently than 
through any other means of selling to 
the industrial field. 

Distributors carrying stock valued 
above $500,000 on the average employ 
25 salesmen; those with stocks valued 
at $250,000 to $500,000, 13 salesmen; 
and so on down to three salesmen for 
houses with stocks of less than $50,000. 
The territory covered varies with the 
size and character of the industrial 
supply house. Some distributors cover 
one community and its environs; others 
several or many states. Other types of 
houses in the field, in addition to exclu- 
sive industrial distributors which com- 
prise by far the largest group, are 
establishments dealing principally in 
other lines but carrying mill supplies in 
addition. Major lines of such wholesale 
distributors are hardware, plumbing 
and heating, machine tools, specialties, 
controctors’ supplies and miscellaneous. 

Generally, distributors publish their 
own catalogs listing the lines of manu- 
factured which they carry in 
stock for immediate delivery. Many of 
them do direct advertising to the trade 
in their territories. 


goods 


Associations 
American Supply and Machinery 
Manufacturers’ Ass’n, Clark Bldg., 


Pittsburgh. 
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National Supply and Machinery Dis- 
tributors’ Ass’n, 505 Arch St., Philadel- 
phia. 

Southern Supply and Machinery Dis- 
tributors’ Ass’n, 7th and Bainbridge 
St., Richmond, Va. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information, published by business 
publications covering this field, are avail- 
able without charge (while supply lasts) to 
advertisers and agency executives. They 
may be had direct from the publishers, or 
through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


Market and Media File 

This packet, issued by Mill Supplies 
gives current data on the following 
phases of industrial distribution: 

1. The industrial distributor—wh: 
he is and how he functions—also ways 
and means of building successful dis- 
tribution. 


2. Nine maps showing location of 
industrial distributors by cities, states 
and districts. 

3. Breakdown (numerical and geo 
graphical) of lines handled by indus 
trial distributors. 


Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1941. 


4. Ss. M. BE. Mechanical Catalog. 

(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 
Davidson's Cordage, Twine and Duck 
Trade Directory. 


(See TEXTILES.) 


MacKae’s Blue Book. 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 


~~ " 
(fee 


Engineering. 
INDUSTRIES. ) 


Mechanical 
MANUFACTURING 
Mill & Factory. 

MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 
Mill Supplies, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
Published by McGraw-Hill Pub. Co. 
scription, $1 Trim size, 8% x11L%. Type 
page, 7x10 \ thirteenth issue, the Mid- 
December Buyer's Reference Issue is a 
directory in the regular magazine for- 
mat Published 10th of each month 
Forms close on 20th N. I. A. A. state- 
ment on Agency discounts, 0-2 
Member A.B.P. Circulation (ABC), 6854; 
(gross), 8,069. Industrial distributors 
and employes, 79%; manufacturers,. their 
agents and salesmen, 20%; others, 1% 
tates—l page $188; 2 pages, $178: 4 
pages, $173; 6 pages, $168; 8 pages, $163; 


(>See 
(see 


York, 
Sub- 


reque st 


12 pages, $153; 24 pages, $137. Standard 
colors, $35: bleed, $30 
For additional data see page 26) and 


insert between pages 6 and 7 


Philadelphia Purchaser, 1700 Walnut St 
Philadelphia, Pa. Published by Purchas 


ing Agents’ Ass'n of Phila., In¢ Est 
1926. Free controlled. Trim size, 8%» 
11%. Type page, 7x9% Published 2n¢ 
Tuesday. Forms close 20th. Agency dis 
counts, 15-2. Circulation (Swern), 1,844. 
Industrial, 75%; financial, 20%; utilities 
5%. tates 
Times 1 Page % Page , Page 
1 $ 75.00 & 45.00 £ 25.0¢ 
6 65.00 10.00 22.51 
1? 60.00 5.00 20.06 


Color, $15.00 


Sweet's Catalog File for the Mechanical 
Industries. 


(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 
Thomas’ Register of American Manu- 
facturers. 

(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 


503 Market St Sa 
Published by King 
1936. Free. Trim size 
5%x7%. Type page, 4%x6% Publishe: 
ist. Forms close 20th preceding. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. N. I. A. A. report on re 
quest. Circulation (P.O.R.) (Sworn). 


Western Industry, 
Francisco, Calif. 
Publications. Est. 


net, 5,012; (gross), 5,500. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Pag 
1 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 $ 27.5 
6 2.50 45.00 25.00 
12 75.00 40.00 22.51 

Standard color, $30 page: bleed rate 20° 
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| 
How to Get the Most Out of the 


Market Data Book Number 


HE Market Data Book Number of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
is intended to supply information of two general types — facts 


about markets and facts about mediums. 


Basic information covering all industrial and trade fields has 
been obtained from hundreds of original sources. INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING does not do original research, but aims to credit those 


who are compiling statistical data and other marketing data. 


The general picture of trades and industries supplied through The 
Market Data Book Number furnishes a good starting-point for any 
research job. The specific study of the marketing of an individual 
product may proceed much more advantageously after the outline 
of the field as a whole has been noted. 


The classification of business papers by markets is one of the 
most useful features of this issue. The classifications have been 
made carefully, and indicate to advertisers and merchandisers the 
specific mediums through which given markets may be covered to 


best advantage. 


Where publications cover more than one specific field, cross- 


references are used to indicate additional coverage. 


Users of this volume are invited to write to us for further 


information on any subject covered in its pages. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


100 E. Ohio St., Chicago . . . New York Office: 330 W. 42nd St. 
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Insurance 


LLL TS 


Life, fire and casualty insurance com- 
panies paid out about 4 billion, 220 
million dollars in 1940, according to 
The National Underwriter. Life insur- 
ance companies accounted for the lion’s 
share of th's huge sum, with $3,127,- 
000,000. Casualty and surety com- 
panies returned $576,143,000 to policy- 
holders, while fire companies paid losses 
of $515,000,000. 

Of the total remitted by life insur- 
ance companies, 36.73 per cent was to 
beneficiaries of insurance policies, while 
the remaining 63.27 per cent was to 
policyholders. Death claims during the 
year totaled $1,124,876,000; matured 
endowments and annuities, $505,670,- 
000; disability claims and additional 
accidental death benefits, $155,000,000; 
payments for premium savings and 
cash surrender values, $1,341,000,000. 

Life insurance in force reached new 
highs in 1940. Ordinary amounted to 
$88,410,849,000, an increase of $2,383,- 
221,000 over 1939. Group insurance in 
force increased $1,435,780,000 to $16,- 
263,325,000; industrial insurance $328,- 
474,000 to $21,680,801,000. Total life 
insurance in force at the end of 1940 
was $126,354,975,000, a gain of $4,147,- 
476,000 over 1939. The year saw the 
fourth consecutive increase to an all- 
time peak. 

Fire insurance companies had 1940 
net premiums of $1,178,358,000, paying 
out $515,020,000, or 43.7 per cent, in- 
cluding adjusting expenses. Stock com- 


panies handled 74.9 per cent of the 
business; mutuals (excluding factory 


mutuals and local farm mutuals), 9.9 
per cent; full coverage automobile in- 
surance companies, 4.9 per cent; re- 
ciprocals and Lloyds, 3.9 per cent. 
Most stock fire insurance companies 
handle accessory lines which provide 
about one-half of their net premiums. 
These lines include motor vehicle, ocean 
marine, tornado, inland navigation, 
aircraft, sprinkler leakage, hail on 





Life Payments in 1940 
by Percentages 


® An analysis of Life Insurance Payments for the 
year 1940 shows the following percentage of each 
item given to the total; compared with 1936. 1937. 


1938 and 1939. 
% %e % % %o 
1940 1939 1938 1937 1996 
Death Claims 35.96 35.18 35.81 3831 37.44 


Additional acci- 
dental death ben- 
efits 78 76 41 86 84 

Disability claims 425 404 404 422 3.70 

Matured endow- 
ments and annui- 
ties 

Payments for pre- 
mium savings 
(dividends to pol- 
icyholders) and 
for cash surrender 
values 

Paid to benefici- 
aries 36.73 

63.27 


16.17 15.06 12.37 11.59 11.14 


42.87 44.96 46.97 45.02 46.88 


35.94 36.62 39.17 38.28 
64.06 63.38 60.83 61.72 


National Underwriter 


Paid to insureds 
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growing crops, water damage and mis- 
cellaneous. Net premiums from these 
lines in 1940 amounted to $474,730,000, 
while $468,252,000 came from fire in- 
surance. Losses on accessory lines 
amounted to 38.7 per cent, compared 
with 42.2 per cent for fire insurance. 

All casualty and surety companies 
had 1940 net premiums of $1,291,270,- 
000, with losses of $576,143,000, or 44.6 
per cent, including adjusting expenses. 
Stock companies accounted for 62.4 per 
cent of the business in 1940, compared 
with 64.6 per cent in 1939. Legal re- 
serve life insurance companies with ac- 
cident and health departments did 8.6 
per cent of the total. 

Automobile insurance accounted for 
$120,488,000 of total casualty and sure- 
ty net premiums in 1940. 


There are about 4,500 insurance con 
panies in the United States employin; 
160,000 persons in their home offices 
The agents in fire and casualty insur 
ance number about 150,000, while 200 
000 others are engaged in life insu 
ance. 

Associations 

American Institute of Marine Unde: 
writers, 99 John St., New York. 

American Mutual Alliance, 
42nd St., New York. 

National Board of Fire Underwrit 
ers, 85 John St., New York. 

National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters, 60 John St., New 
York. 

Underwriters’ 
Ohio St., Chicago. 


60 FE 


Laboratories, 207 E 


Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1941.! 


175 W. 


Aecident and Health Review, 
Pub- 


Jackson Blvd., Chicago. Est. 1907. 
lished by The Nat'l Underwriter Co. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11\%. Type 
page, 7x10 Published 7th. Forms close 
25th Agency discounts, non-insurance, 
13-2. Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 
4.568; gross, 4,757. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 

1 $100.00 $ 60.00 

6 500.00 250.00 
$00.00 500.00 


% Page 
% 40.00 
150.00 
12 300.00 
Bleed, $5 

Agents Forum, 
Kankakee, Ill 
Moisant. Est 
Type page, 74%x9%. 


164 N. Schuyler Ave., 
Published by Shirley E. 
1928. Subscription, $1. 
Published Ist. Forms 


close 20th. Agency discounts, none. Cir- 
culation (ABC), 1,605; (gross), 1,900. 
Agent sand brokers, 54%: companies. of- 
ficers, managers, etc., 32%; adjusters, 
raters, etc., 6%: others, 8% Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$ 50.00 $ 30.00 $ 20.00 
12 540.00 324.00 216.00 
American Agency Bulletin, 80 Maiden 
Lane, New York. Est. 1903. Official pub- 


lication National Association of Insur- 


ance Agents Subscription other than 
members, $5. Trim size, 9x12 Type 
page, 7x10 Published Friday. Forms 
close Monday. Agency discount, 15-0. Cir- 
culation (Sworn), 15,902; (gross), 16,246. 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $165.00 $110.00 $ 85.00 
12 120.00 80.00 60.00 
26 100.00 70.00 50.00 
52 90.00 65.00 45.00 


Amertean Insurance Digest & Insurance 


Monitor, 605 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
Published by Wadsworth Pub. Co. Est. 
1853. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 9x12. 
Type page, 7x10. Published Saturday. 
Forms close Thursday. Agency discounts, 
15%. Rates 
Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
$ 100.00 $ 55.00 $ 30.00 
26 1,400.00 700.00 350.00 


52 2,400.00 600.00 


1,200.00 


American Insurer, 305 Marine Bldge., New 


Orleans Est. 1883. Subscription, $2. 

Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 

lished 15th Forms close 12th Agency 

discounts, none Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $125.00 $ 75.00 $ 50.00 
3 100.00 65.00 $5.00 
12 90.00 45.00 2° 50 


Best's Insurance News (Life Edition), 75 


Fulton St.. New York, N. Y¥ Published 
by Alfred M. Best Co., Ine Est. 1899 
Subscription, $3 Trim size, 74%x10% 
Type page, 64 x9 Published Ist Forms 
close 20th Agency discount, 10-0 Cir- 


culation (Swern), 5,880, Insurance agents 
and brokers, 27° insurance company 


executives, managers, 38%: adjusters 
special agents, 26%: misc., 5% Rates 
Times 1 Page \% Page % Pag 
1 $125.00 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 
6 110.00 66.00 40.00 
12 100.00 59.00 35.00 
Color, $52; bleed, 10%. 


Best’s Insurance News (Fire and Casual! 
ty Edition), 75 Fulton St., New York 
Published by Alfred M. Best Co., Inc. Est 
1899. Subscription, $3. Issued 10th. Forms 
Trim 


close 25th of month preceding. 
size, 74%x10%. Type page, 6%x9. Agency 
discounts, 10-0. Circulation (Swern), 15- 


050. Insurance agents and brokers, 61% 
insurance company executives, 21%; ad 


justers, special agents, 12%; misc., 4% 
Rates, one edition— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Pag 
1 $175.00 $105.00 $ 65.00 
6 152.00 91.00 57.00 
12 122.00 75.00 15.00 
Color, $105; bleed, 10%. 
Casualty Insuror, 175 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago. Published by The National Ur 
derwriter Co Est. 1923. Subscriptio: 
$1.50. Trim size, 8%x12. Type page, 7x 
10. Published 5th. Forms close 25th pre 
ceding month. Agency discounts, no! 
insurance, 13-2. Member A. B. P. Circu 
lation (ABC), 7,259; (gross), 8,408. In 
surance agents, brokers and solicitors 
94%: insurance companies and officials 
5%; others, 1%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Par: 
1 $120.00 $ 70.00 $ 55.00 
90.00 50.00 37.51 
83.34 45.00 31.2 


12 
Bleed, $5. 


Eastern Underwriter, $4 Fulton St., Ne» 
York. Published by Eastern Underwrite! 
Co., Ine. Est. 1899. Subscription, $3. Typ: 
page, 9%x12. Trim size, 13%x10%. Put 
lished Friday Forms close Friday pr: 


ceding. Circulation (Publisher's Stat: 
ment), 4,117. Agency discounts, nor 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Pag 
1 $ 165.00 $ 110.00 $ 77 
12 1,210.00 808.00 550 
26 2,200.00 1,468.00 R80 
52 3,740.00 2,365.00 1,540 
Fraternal Field, lowa Theatre Buildin 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Est. 1925. Subscri 


Trim size, S4%xll%. Type pag 
7x95. Published 10th. Forms close 1s 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Flat rates 
1 Page % Page % Page 
$48.00 $27.00 $15.00 


Fraternal Monitor, 537 Powers Bid 
Rochester. N. Y. Est. 1890. Subseripti« 
$1.50. Trim size, 8%x11% Type pag 
7x10 Published Ist Forms close 20t 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page A 

1 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 $ 
12 50.00 30.00 


tion, $2 


Pag 
18.! 
18./ 
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Industrial Insurance, 27 Cedar St., New Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
York. Published by The Insurance Press. 1 $110.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 
Est. 1931. Subscription, $1.50 Trim size, 6 80.00 15.00 28.00 
9x12. Type page, 7x9. Published 15th. 12 65.00 38.00 22.00 
Forms close Ist. Agency discounts, 15-0 Local Agents’ Edition 
on new business. Circulation (Sworn), Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
7.800; net paid, S425, gross Rates— l $110.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 
Times | Page % Page \% Page 6 80.00 45.00 28.00 
1 $100.00 % 60.00 $ 40.00 12 65.00 38.00 22.00 
13 cea be anaes a0 66 Insurance News Graphic, Southland Life 
+ ai : Bidg., Dallas, Tex. Published by Coates 


Industrial Salesman, The, 420 E. Fourth Pub. Co, Est. 1867. Subscription, $2. Trim 
St., Cincinnati, O, Published by The Nat'l size, 10%x13%. Type page, 9x12. Pub- 


Underwriter Co. Est. 1932. Subscrip- lished Friday. Forms close Monday. 

tion, $1.25. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type Agency discounts, none. Circulation 

page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms close (Swern), 4,390. Rates— 

25th. Agency discount, 15%; non-insur- Times 1 Page % Page %4 Page 

ance. Rates 1 $120.00 $ 65.00 $ 40.00 

Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 6 80.00 48.00 28.00 
1 $100.00 $ 52.50 $ 27.50 13 70.00 42.00 24.00 
5 83.33 41.67 20.83 26 65.00 35.00 21.00 
12 75.00 37.50 18.75 52 60.00 32.50 17.50 


va 

Ste ard color, 30%: blee 5 o% 
Insurance, 244 Washington Pl. Has- aonGner aoe, SOD; Bees, 35%. 

brouck Heights, N. J. Published by W. Insurance Post (Fire, Casualty and Life), 
EE: Underwood. Est. 1883. Subscription, 166 W, Jackson Blvd., Chicago. Pub- 
$3. Trim size, 9x12 Type page, 7x10%. lished by Insurance Post Publishing Co. 


Published monthly Agency discounts, Est. 1891. Subscription, $5. Type page, 

none. Rates 75/16x10. Published 15th. Forms close 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 10th. Agency discounts, 15-0 Rates— 

1 $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 30.00 Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 

3 90.00 47.33 23.67 1 $ 200.00 $115.00 $ 60.00 

t 85.00 45.00 22.50 6 900.00 540.00 330.00 
12 1,500.00 900.00 540.00 


Insurance Advocate (Fire Casualty and 
Life Ins.), 123 William St., New York Insurance Salesman, 1142 N. Meridian St., 


Published by Roberts Pub. Co. Est. 1889, Indianapolis. Published by The Rough 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 9x12. Type Notes Co., Inc. Est. 1878. Subscription, 
page, 7x10 3/16 Published Saturday, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x 
Forms close Thursday. Agency discounts, 10. Published 25th preceding. Forms 
15-0. Rates close 15th. Agency discount (except on 


Times 1 Page 1% Page % Page insurance adv.), 15% if paid before 10th 

1 $ 125.00 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 following insertion, 10% after. Member 
12 880.00 475.00 255.00 im. we Circulation (ABC), 15,444; 
26 1,500.00 880.00 475.00 (gross), 17,963. Life insurance agents, 
52 2,800.00 1,500.00 880.00 mane general agents, 16%; others, 13%. 

tates— 

Insurance Broker, 166 W. Jackson Blvd., Times are 1 are ¥Y, Page 
Chicago, Ill. Published by Roger Wil- i Ha Rays f sage 
liams Budlong. Est. 1933. Subscription, 6 183.33 105.00 ” BE OO 
$2. Trim size, 8%xl1l%. Type page, 7%x 12 166.67 100.00 50.00 


10. Published monthly, last week. Forms 
close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- Life Association News, 11 W. 42nd St., 


culation (Publisher's Statement), 4,000. New York. Published by and official or- 


Rates— gan of The National Association of Life 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page Underwriters. Est, 1906. Subscription, 

1 $110.00 $ 60.00 $ 40.00 $3. Trim size, 8%xll%. Type page, 6%x 

" 95.00 55.00 35.00 9%. Published 6th. Forms close 15th. 

12 85.00 50.00 30.00 Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation (Pub- 
Color, 25% —* Statement), 34,000. Rates— 

Times age § % Page 

Insurance Broker-Age, 90 John St., New 1 sitece Bek - rae 

York. Published by Broker-Age, Inc 6 175.00 95.00 52 00 

Est. 1933. Subscription, $1.50. Trim size, 12 165.00 90.00 50.00 


9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 15th 
Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Life Insurance Courant, 613 S. Maple 


Circulation (Publisher's Statement), Ave., Oak Park, Ill. Published by Flit- 
2.512 tates eraft, Inc. Est. 1895. Subscription, $3. 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7%x10%. 
$ 70.00 $ 40.00 $ 30.00 Published ist. Forms close 10 days pre- 
iF 64.17 36.67 27.50 ceding. Agency discounts, none. Circu- 
12 58.34 33.34 25.00 lation (Publisher's Statement), 4,372. 
Color, 100%; bleed, 25%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page \ age 
Insurance Field, 324 W Liberty St., 1 $130.01 $ at $ pty 
Louisville, Ky. Est. 1899. Subscription, 6 108.93 62.56 35.93 
Fire and Casualty Edition, $3; Life Edi- 12 100.00 57.44 32.99 


tion, $3. Trim size, 8%x1ll%. Type page, 

7x10. Fire and Casualty Edition pub- Life Insurance Selling, 408 Olive St., St. 
ished Thursdays; Life Edition published Louis, Mo. Published by Life Insurance 
Fridays. Forms close two days preced- Pub. Co. Subscription, $1. Trim _ size, 
ing. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 6x9. Type page. 4%x7%. Published Ist. 
tion (ABC), Life Edition, 4,053; (gross), Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 
4,437. Agents, brokers, solicitors, 64%; 15-0. Circulation (ABC), 14,208; (gross), 
xeneral agents, 23%; companies and em- 14,717. Life insurance agents, brokers, 
ployes, 11%; others, 2%. Fire and Cas- 4nd solicitors, 90%; general agents, 5%; 
ialty Edition, 4,861; (gross), 5,191, COmpanies and office employes, 1%; 


Agents, brokers, solicitors, 69%: com- Others, 4%. Rates— 
panies, officials and employes, 18%; field Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
nen, 7%; others, 6%. Rates— 1 $130.00 $ 70.00 $ 40.00 
rimes 1 Page % Page % Page 6 110.00 60.00 35.00 
1 $150.00 $ 90.00 $ 70.00 12 90.00 50.00 30.00 
3 ones rey ye Local Agent, 408 Olive St., St. Louis. 
, eo. Published by Commerce Pub. Co. Est. 


insurance Index, P. ©. Box 1738, Louis- 1929. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 9%x 
ille, Ky. Published by Insurance In- 11%. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. 
ex, Ine. Est. 1870. Subscription, $3. Trim Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 


ze, 10x14. Type page, 8%x12. Pub- 15-0. Circulation (ABC), 8,634; (gross), 
shed 10th. Forms close 30th Agency %,176, Insurance agents, brokers and so- 
scounts, 15-2. Rates ' licitors, 96%; others, 4%. Rates- 
imes 1 Page % Page % Page Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
I $150.00 $ 90.00 $ 52.80 $110.00 $ 60.00 $ 40.00 
4 134.40 82.80 49.20 6 95.00 55.00 35.00 
2 120.00 76.00 43.40 12 85.00 50.00 30.00 
eer ' 

ed, $10. Mutual Underwriter, 537 Powers Blidg., 


Rochester, N. Y. Published by Mutual 
Underwriter Co. Est. 1881. Subscription, 
$1. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10 


nsurance Magazine, Ridge Bldg.. Kan- 
is City, Mo Published by Financial 
iblications, Inc. Est. 1899. Subscription, 


Published Life Ins. 10th. Local Published 25th. Forms close 10th. Agency 
vents Ist. Forms close, Life ins.. 25th discount, 15% on new business. Rates— 
eceding. Local agents, 15th preceding. Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
gency discounts, 15-0 Circulation 1 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 $ 18.00 
Sworn), Life Edition, 2,983; Local 12 35.00 18.00 9.00 
gents’ Edition, 2,532. tates, Life Edi- The National Underwriter (Fire Insur- 
on ance Edition), 175 W. Jackson Blvd., 
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Chicago. Published by National Under- 
writer Co. Est. 1897. Subscription, $4. 
Trim size, 10%x13%. Type page, 944x112. 
Published Taursday. Forms close Wed- 
nesday. Agency discount, non-insurance, 
13-2. Member A. B. P. Circulation (ABC), 
9.978; (gross), 10,410, Insurance com- 
panies, officials, executives and home of- 
fice employes, 11%; traveling field men, 
15%; local agents, brokers and solicitors, 
62%; adjusters and raters, 10%; others, 
2%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page 14 Page % Page 
1 $ 180.00 $ 105.00 $ 60.00 
12 1,440.00 900.00 540.00 
26 2,280.00 1,560.00 960.00 
52 4,320.00 2,280.00 1,560.00 


ve 

Bleed, 5% 

The National Underwriter (Life Insur- 
ance Edition), 175 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago. Est. 1897. Subscription, $3 
Trim size, 10%x13%. Type page, 94x12. 
Published Friday. Forms close Wednes- 
day. Agency discount, non-insurance, 
13-2. Circulation (ABC), 8,108; (gross). 
8,597. Agents and brokers, 43%; general 
agents, 40%; companies, 12%; misc., 5% 
Rates—same as preceding 

Bleed, 5%. 

Northwest Insurance, Nat’! Bldg., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Published by Northwest Inc. 
Pub. Co. Est. 1903. Subscription, $1. 
Trim size, 10%4,x13%. Type page, 9%x12 
Published 20th. Forms close 10th. Agency 





discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Swern), 

3,486; (gross), 3817. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 30.00 
6 80.00 45.00 25.00 
12 60.00 35.00 20.00 


Northwest Insurance News, combined 
with Pacific Insurance Review of Seattle, 
609 Henry Bldg., Portland, Ore. Published 
by Northwest Insurance News Co. Bst. 
1911. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. 
Type page, 7%x10. Published Ist. Forms 


cloSe 24th. Agency discounts, none. 

Rates- 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 42.75 $ 22.50 
12 60.00 35.00 20.00 


Color rates on request. 

Pacific Insurance Magazine, 216 Pine St., 
San Francisco, Cal. Published by John 
Harris. Est. 1937. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 74x10. Pub- 
lished semi-monthly. Fire and Casualty 
edition issued first Saturday each month. 
Life edition issued third Saturday each 
month. Forms close Tuesday preceding. 
Agency discount, 15-2. Fire and Cas- 
ualty edition circulation (Swern), 3,000; 
Life edition circulation (Sworn), 2,500 
gross. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 80.00 $ 45.00 $ 25.00 
6 75.00 42.50 23.00 

12 70.00 40.00 21.00 


For advertising rates in both editions 
(circ. 5,500), add 50% to above rates. 
Color, 15%; bleed, 15%. 

The Pacifie Northwest Underwriter, 
Northern Life Tower, Seattle, Wash 
Published by Pacific Northwest Pub. Co 
Est. 1927. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
9x12. Type page, 74x10. Published Ist. 


Forms close 24th. Agency discounts, 

none. Circulation (Publisher's State- 

ment), 2,142. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 $ 30.00 
12 65.00 35.00 20.00 


Rough Notes, 1142 N. Meridian St., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. Published by Rough 
Notes Co., Inc. Est. 1878. Subscrif tion, 
2. Trim size, 8%x11\%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 5th. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discount, 12%-0 on other than insurance 
company accounts. Circulation (ABC), 
9,152; (gross), 10,159. Agents, brokers 
and solicitors. 83%; companies, general 
agents, etc., 9%; traveling field men, 8% 
Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $130.00 $ 70.00 $ 37.50 
6 110.00 57.75 28.88 
12 100.00 52.50 26.25 


Color, 25% covers only; bleed, 10%. 
The Southwest Insurer, 530 Allen Bldge., 
Dallas, Tex. Published by Southwest In- 
surance Publications, Ine. Est. 1934. 
Subscription, $1. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 7x10 Published bi-weekly. 
Forms close 2 wks. prec. Agency dis- 
count, 15-0. Circulation (ABC), 3,025; 
(gross), 3,389. Ins. agents, brokers, 
85%; ins. co. officers, 5%; field men, 5%: 
others, 5%. Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 8000 $ 43.50 $ 23.50 

7 72.00 39.00 21.00 
13 68.00 37.00 20.00 
26 60.00 32.50 17.50 
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Spectator American Review of Life In- 
surance, 56th and Chestnut Sts., Phila- 
delphia Published by Chilton Co Est 
1868 Subscription, $2 Trim size, 8%x 
11% Type page, 7x10 Published every 
other Thursday. Forms close Friday noon 
receding Agents’ discounts 15% on 


non-insurance and insurance business 


originated by Agency Cash discount 
rone Circulation (Publisher's State- 
ment), 3,585 net; 3,866 gross Rates 
Primes 1 Page % Page : 

l $150.00 $ 85.00 

13 103.85 58.50 

'6 86.54 48.08 





Spectator Property Insurance Review, 
6th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa 
Published by Chilton Co. Est. 1868. Free 
(controlled). Trim size, 8S%&xl1l%. Type 
page, 7x10 Published every other Thurs 
day. Forms close Friday noon preceding 
Agency discounts, 15% on insurance and 
non-insurance business originated by 
iwency Cash discount, none Circula- 
tion (CCA), Mar 1941, 9.526; (gross), 10,- 
ont. Agents, 74%: home office, 8%: bro- 


kers and insurers 9%; others, 9% 
tate 

rimes 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $170.00 £100.00 % 57.00 
h 138.00 78.00 16 00 
13 118.00 70.00 39.00 
6 100.00 58.00 35.00 


The Standard, 8% Eroad St., Boston. Pub 
lished by the Standard Pub. Co Est 
1872 Subscription, $3 Trim size, 9x12 
Type page, 7x10 Published Friday 
Forms close Tuesday Agency discount, 
156%. Circulation (Sworn), 2,112; (gross), 


2.531. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
] $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 3000 
12 62.50 33.33 18.33 
6 52.90 28.85 15.38 
52 48.08 6.44 14.42 
Underwriters’ Report, 105 Sansome 8St., 
San Francisco, Calif Est 1905 Sub 
scription, $4 Type page, 9x12 Issued 
Thursday. Forms close Tuesday. Agency 
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discount, non-insurance, 15-0%. Circula- 


tion (Sworn), 3,151; (gross), 3,398, 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $120.00 $ 72.00 $ 42.00 
13 84.00 55.50 32.40 
26 72.00 42.00 27.60 
52 60.00 36.00 21.00 


Underwriters’ Review, 527 7th St., Des 
Moines, lowa Est. 1893. Published by 
Underwriters’ Review Co Subscription, 
$1. Trim size, 84%x11%. Type page, 7% x 
10 Published Ist. Forms close 20th mo 
preceding Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 
culation (ABC), 2,890; (gross), 3,470, In- 
surance agents, brokers and _ solicitors, 


89%; insurance companies, general 

agents, etc., 7%; others, 4% Rates 

Times l Page % Page % Page 
l $125.00 $ 75.00 $ 50.00 
6 80.00 50.00 30.00 
12 65.00 45.00 25.00 


Standard color, $50: bleed, $20 


United States Review, 500 Walnut S 
Philadelphia, Pa. Published by the U.S 
Review Pub Co. Est. 1868. Subscription, 


_ 


$5 Trim size, 10%x13% Type page, 
9%x12. Published Saturday. Forms close 
Wednesday Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 150.00 $ 87.50 $ 50.00 
12 1,200.00 715.00 388.00 
26 2,200.00 1,192.00 646.00 
»2 3.600.00 1,950.00 1,056.00 
Weekly Underwriter, 80 Maiden Lane, 


New York. Published by the Underwriter 
Printing & Pub. Co. Est. 1859. Subscrip- 
tion, $5. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7%x9%. Published Saturday. Forms close 
Thursday. Agency discounts, 15% on new 


business tates 

Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $ 150.00 $ 80.00 $ 40.00 
12 1,140.00 600.00 300.00 
°6 2 080.00 1,170.00 600.00 
5°? 3.640.00 * 080.00 1,170.00 

Color, 10 


Western Underwriter, 508 Flatiron Bldg 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Underwriter Publishing Co. Type pags 


7x10. Published ist Forms close 25tt 

Agency discounts, non-insurance, 13-2 
Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Pag 

$100.00 $ 52.50 $ 35.00 

6 500.00 250.00 170.00 

12 900.00 450.00 300.00 

CANADA 


Canadian Underwriter, 8 Colborne St 


Toronto, Ont., Can. Published by Jardin: 


& Yiung, Ltd. Subscription, $3 Typ 
page, 10x7. Trim size, 8%x11%. Pub 
lished Ist and 15th. Forms close 7 day 
preceding. Circulation (CCAB), Dec 


1940, 5,078, tates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Pag: 
1 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 $ 27.50 
6 37.50 22.50 
12 30.00 18.75 
24 28.75 15.00 
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Color, 25 


Insurance and Financial Review, 13 
Wellington St., W., Toronto Subscrip 
tion, $2. Type page, 6 5/6x9\% 


10th. Forms close 15th. Agency dis 

counts, 15-3 Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Pag 
1 $ 65.00 $ 40.00 $ 20.00 
6 55.00 30.00 15.00 
2 50.00 25.00 12.50 


Color, $10 


Life Underwriters’ News, Commerce an: 
Transportation Blde., Toronto. 2. Pub 
lished by The Life Underwriters Assn. o 
Canada. Est. 1914. Type page, 7x10. Pub 
lished Ist. Forms close 25th. Agency dis 


counts, 15-2. Rates 
Times 1 Page \% Page % Pag 
1 $ 60.00 $ 32.50 $ 20.00 
6 55.00 30.00 17.54 
12 50.00 27.50 15.00 
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Jewelry and Optical Goods 





Retail jewelers were among the fore- 
most beneficiaries of the business activ- 
ity engendered by the defense program. 
After making a gain of 53.9 per cent 
between 1935 and 1939, they made a 
further increase of 11 per cent in 1940, 
and of 28 per cent for the first five 
months of 1941. 

The Bureau of the Census reported 
14,559 jewelry stores in 1939, compared 
with 12,477 in 1935. Sales in 1939 were 
$361,595,000, compared with $234,893,- 
000 in 1935. 

Sales were distributed as follows in 


1939: 





No. of Sales 
State Ist 000) 

\labama 144 $ 5.412 
\rizona . ’ 1,163 
\rkansas 93 1,495 
California . 1,189 10,125 
Colorado ... 173 5.734 
Connecticut 221 6,908 
Delaware ...... Ti 976 
Dist. of Columbia 83 5,052 
PE ot0%00e0% 217 6.804 
Georgia 197 5,571 
Idaho . 77 1,128 
INinois ; 124 21,645 
Indiana . 132 9,218 
lowa v5 5,217 
Kansas . 240 3,256 
Kentucky 170 3,563 
Louisiana 144 5,023 
ne aecs 116 2,091 
Maryland . 162 6,115 
Massachusetts D3 17,491 
Michigan .. 583 15,403 
Minnesota . IRS 6,161 
Mississippi 77 1,38 
Missouri .... 9 O 398 
Montana .... 9) 1,296 
Nebraska .. 184 2.279 
NO@VOGR .cccss 22 645 
New Hampshire 76 1,056 
New Jersey . 164 11,701 
New Mexico 14 742 
New York p 1,692 5,729 
North Carolina . 256 5 SM 
North Dakota 78 873 
Ge sheces i S46 20,210 
Oklahoma .. 202 3.551 
ee 155 3,714 
Vennsylvania 1,205 29,12 
Rhode Island 78 3 
South Carolina 113 
South Dakota 63 
Tennessee .... 151 
 atees , 566 
Dee ‘Wewwe : ; 4 1.434 
Vermont .... D4 735 
Virginia ... 215 6,070 
Vashington 238 6.027 
West Virginia 144 074 
Visconsin 91 6.455 
Vyoming 12 539 


Chains made some headway between 
935 and 1939. In the former year, 
they secured 9.4 per cent of the busi- 
ess; in the latter, 10.5 per cent. The 
Bureau of the Census reported 540 
hain stores in 1939, with sales of $38,- 
14,000. 

The census found 1,805 jewelry whole- 
ilers, with sales of $234,054,000, di- 
ded as follows: a general line of 
welry, 195, $62,312,000; clocks and 
atches, 178, $44,653,000; diamonds and 
her precious stones, 427, $46,873,000; 

other, 1,005, $80,216,000. There 
re also 31 manufacturers’ sales 
anches with stocks, with a 1939 vol- 
1e Of $53,478,000, and 29 manufactur- 

’ sales offices without stocks, $9,569,- 

} 

Jewelers profited in 1940 from the 

eatest marriage boom in the history 

the country, 1,500,000 couples march- 
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ing to the altar. This was at a rate 
of 11.8 per thousand population, com- 
pared with 9.9 in 1939. The rising 
birth rate was another favorable fac- 
tor. It increased from 17.3 in 1939 
to 17.9 in 1940, with a 1941 indication 
of 18.5. 

The 1939 Census of Manufactures re- 
ported 74 manufacturers of clocks, 
watches and materials and parts, with 
products valued at $84,846,000; 886 
manufacturers of precious metals, $71,- 
419,000; 82 manufacturers of jewelers’ 
findings and parts, $22,489,000; 150 
manufacturers of silverware and plated 
ware, $62,771,000; and 42 manufacturers 
of watch cases, $9,792,000. 

Manufacture of jewelry, which gained 
2.7 per cent over 1937, was divided into 
these major classifications: Rings, $29,- 
635,000; men’s jewelry, $5,008,000; fra- 
ternal, college and school jewelry and 
emblems, $8,373,000; other, $15,981,000. 

Silverware production was divided as 
follows: Sterling, $17,109,000; electro- 
silver-plated ware, $32,805,700; nickel 
silver, not plated, $562,000; pewter, 
$125,000; other, $4,416,000. 

In addition, 90 establishments en- 
gaged in lapidary work had products 
valued at $5,129,000, 289 establishments 
produced costume jewelry valued at 
$33,922,000, and 132 establishments pro- 
duced jewelry and instrument cases 
worth $16,670,000. 

The Bureau of the Census reported 
that manufacturers of clocks, watches, 
materials and parts distributed 11.5 per 
cent of their output through their own 
sales branches in 1939, compared with 
9.9 per cent in 1935. Sales to industrial 
users increased from 12.9 per cent in 
1935 to 14.9 per cent in 1939. Sales 
direct to retailers decreased from 16.8 
to 12.7 per cent. The portion sold to 
wholesalers increased slightly to 60.8 
per cent. 
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Optical Goods 


Value of products produced by 121 
establishments manufacturing optical 
goods in 1939 was $49,700,232, as re- 
ported by the Census of Manufactures, 
in comparison with the $47,461,134 out- 
put of 96 manufacturers in 1937. The 
average number of wage earners in 
the industry was 11,623, with wages of 
$14,093,770. Cost of materials, fuel, 
electric energy and contract work to- 
taled $15,322,947. 

The census defines the optical goods 
industry as embracing establishments 
engaged wholly or primarily in the 
manufacture of such products as spec- 
tacles, eye glasses, goggles, frames and 
mountings, lenses and prisms, micro- 
scopes, telescopes, field glasses and 
opera glasses, ophthalmic instruments 
and apparatus, photomicro and micro- 
projection apparatus, optical testing 
and measuring instruments and artifi- 
cial eyes. It does not cover small shops 
in which eye glasses are fitted to indi- 
vidual order. 

There are approximately 300 strictly 
optical wholesalers exclusive of non- 
optical houses such as wholesale jewel- 
ers who do some small optical business. 
Besides these 300 individual optical 
wholesalers there are about 450 dis- 
tributing outlets in the nature of 
branches of manufacturers and whole- 
sale companies, making a total of 750 
distributing units. 

In the United States and Canada 
are approximately 21,000 optometrists. 
There are a few more than 17,000 li- 
censed optometrists in the United 
States, of whom not more than 10,000 
to 12,000 are in individual] actual prac- 
tice, according to The Optical Journal 
and Review of Optometry. There are 
8,000 to 9,000 medical eye men, com- 
prising about 1,800 oculists or ophthal- 
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mologists, and about 6,500 eye, ear, 
nose and throat practitioners. 

An optometrist is one who is licensed 
to examine eyes by non-medical meth- 
ods, and to prescribe eyeglasses or 
orthoptic treatment where the need is 
indicated. 

An oculist is licensed to practice gen- 
eral medicine, just as is every other 
physician, but he chooses to specialize 
in eye work, and under his medical li- 
cense may prescribe medical treatment 
for the eyes, or perform ocular surgery. 
Since medical men are exempt from the 
optometry laws, the oculist may also 
refract, prescribe orthoptic treatment, 
etc. 

Aside from the wholesale optician 
who fills optical prescriptions and acts 
as the supply house for the optometrist 
and oculist, there is the retailer, com- 
monly known as the dispensing optician 
or prescription optician, who fills the 
oculist’s or ophthalmologist’s prescrip- 
tion for eyeglasses and spectacles and 
also supplies optical goods at retail. 
There are about 700 in this classifica- 
tion throughout the country, most of 
them centered in the large cities in the 
East. 


Associations 


American National Retail Jewelers 
Association, 22 W. 48th St., New York. 


Clock Manufacturers Association of 
America, 120 Broadway, New York. 

Horological Institute of America, % 
National Bureau of Standards, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Jewelers Board of Trade, Turks 
Head Bldg., Providence, R. I. 

Jewelry Crafts Association, 20 W. 
47th St., New York. 

National Association of Credit Jewel- 
ers, 31 N. State St., Chicago. 

National Wholesale Jewelers’ Asso- 
ciation, 505 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

New England Manufacturing Jewel- 
ers & Silversmiths Association, Bilt- 
more Hotel, Providence, R. I. 

Sterling Silversmiths’ Guild of Amer- 
ica, 20 W. 47th St., New York. 


OPTICAL 


American Optometric Association, 
Inc., 404 Wilmac Bldg., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Guild of Prescription Opticians of 
America, 705-6 Bailey Bldg., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Optical Manufacturers’ Association, 
420 Lexington Ave., New York. 

Optical Wholesalers National Asso- 
ciation, Inc., Times Bldg., New York. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated. circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1941. } 


American Horologiat, 3226 Kb. Colfax Ave., 


Denver, Colo Published by Robert Pub 
Co est 1934 Subscription, $2 Trim 
size 6x9 Type page 5x7 ™ Published 
Ist Forms close 20th Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2 Circulation (Swern), Dec 


2.218 ass'’n subs.); 


$1, 1940, 6.5@0 (includes 


(gross), 7,212. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $ 60.00 © 35.00 $ 18.75 
‘ 54.00 30.00 17.00 
1? 0.00 ‘7.00 15.00 
Color, $37.50 per page bleed, $6.25 
Gulilderaft, 1218 Chestnut St Philadel- 
phia, Pa Published by Guild of Prescrip- 
tion Opticians of America, Ine. Est, 1928 
Subscription, $1. Type page, 4x6%. Pub 
lished bi-monthly, Jat Feb Mar.-Apr., 
May June-July Sept.-Oct., Nov.-Dee 
Forms close Ist preceding month. Agency 


discounts, none Circulation (Publisher's 


Statement) free (controlled), 1.200; 
(ross), 7,500 tates 
Times 1 Page % Page 

1 s70.00 $37.50 

; 65.00 35.00 

“ooo 3° 50 
Herology, merged with American Horol 
ogist 
Jewelers Bryers Directory, 100 KE 42nd 
St New York Published by Chilton 
Company Inc. Subscription, $1 Agency 
discounts none Particulars and rates 

application 

Jewelers’ Cireular—Keystone, 100 Ib. t2nd 
St New York City Published by Chil 
ton Company, In Est. 1869. Subsecrip 
tion, $2 Trim size R%u11 11/16 Type 
page 7x10 Published Ist Forms close 





20th Agency discounts, none. Member 
A.B.P. Circulation (ABC), 13,033; (gross), 
14.558, Retailers, 83%: wholesalers, 6%; 
manufacturers, %‘ others, 3% Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
] $150.00 $ 84.00 $ 46.00 
6 135.00 75.00 42.00 
12 125.00 67.50 37.50 
Standard color, $60 per page; bleed, $20 
per page 
For additional data see page 235 
Manufacturing Jeweler, The, 42 Weybos- 
set St.. Providence, R. I Published by 
Walter B. Frost & Co Est. 1884. Sub- 
scription, $1.50 Trim size, 9x12 Type 
page, 74x10 Published Ist and 3rd 
Thursdays. Forms close Monday preced- 
ing. Agency discounts, none Rates 
Times 1 Page \% Page \, Page 
1 & 55.00 $ 30.00 $ 25.00 
7 50.00 27.00 24.00 
19 40.00 25.00 17.50 
Mid-Continent Jeweler, 1006 Grand Ave., 
Kansas City, Mo. Pubtished by Jewelry 
Publishing Co Est. 1899 Subscription, 
$1 Trim size, 9x12 Type page, 7x10 
Published ist. Forms close 28th. Agency 


discounts if-0 Circulation (Sworn), 


2.300. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
] $ 50.00 $ 30.00 $ 18.00 
8 15.00 27.50 16.00 
12 10.00 "5.80 15.00 

Color, $20 page extra 


NJ-( National Jeweler), 531 S. La Salle St., 
Chicago Est. 1906 Published by Na- 
tional Jeweler, Inc. Trim size, 5%x8% 
Type page, 5%x7%. Published Ist. Forms 
close 25th N.LA.A. statement on re- 
Agency discounts, 15-2 on space 
exclusive of color Circulation 


quest 
orde rs 
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(gross), 27,284. Retailers, 
90%; wholesalers, 4%; mfrs., 6%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $132.00 $ 68.00 $ 36.00 
4 126.00 65.00 33.00 
8 118.00 63.00 32.50 
12 110.00 61.00 32.00 
Color, $100; bleed, $16 per color. 
National Jewelers’ Speed Book, 531 3S. La 
Salle St.. Chicago. Published by Na- 
tional Jeweler, Inc. Est. 1913. Free (con- 
trolled). Trim size, 5%x8%. Type page, 
5%x7%. Published Mar. Ist. Forms close 
Feb. 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Publisher's Statement), 25,000 
Rates—1l1 page $150; % page, $80; % 
page, $45. 
Northwestern Jeweler, 142 W. Main St., 
Albert Lea, Minn. Est. 1910. Published 
by Trades Pub. Co. Subscription, $1. Type 
page, 7% x10. Published ist. Forms close 
22nd. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation 


(CCA), 26,560; 


(Sworn), 5,092; (gross), 5,200. Rates 

Times Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $ 54.00 $ 28.80 $ 16.20 
6 48.00 25.20 13.20 
12 45.00 24.00 12.00 


Color rate on request 


Optical Journal and Review of Optom- 


etry, 100 E. 42nd St.. New York City 
Published by Chilton Company, Inc. Est 
1890. Subscription, $2 Trim size, 7%x 
10%. Type page, 54% x8% Published Ist 


Forms close 5 days preceding 
Ps 


(Swern), 6,280; (gross), 7.242, 


and 15th 
Circulation 


Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4, Page 

1 $84.00 $ 45.00 $ 24.00 

6 78.00 42.00 2°? 50 

12 72.00 39.00 21.00 

24 60.00 36.00 19.50 
Color, $60; bleed, $15 per color. 

For additional data see page 235. 
Optometric Weekly, 5 N. Wabash Ave 
Chicago. Published by the Professional! 
Press, Inc. Est. 1910 Subscription, $2 
Trim size, 7%x10\%. Type page, 6xS% 
Published Thursday Forms close 4 days 
preceding. Agency discounts, 0-2. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page %4 Page 

1 $ 85.00 $ 47.50 $ 27.50 

13 75.00 $2.50 23.75 
26 65.00 37.50 21.25 
52 60.00 32.50 18.75 
Pacifie Goldsmith, 109 Stevenson St., Sar 


Francisco. Published by Manchester Pubs 
Est. 1902. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 9x 
12. Type page, 7%x10 Published 5th 
Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 0-2 
Rates 
Times Page 
18.00 
16.00 
14.00 


1 Page % Page ly 
$ 60.00 $ 33.00 BY 

6 55.00 30.00 
12 50.00 27.00 
Color, $25; bleed, extra $5 
Southern Jeweler, 75 Third 
Atlanta, Ga Published by Ernest 
nethy Publishing Co., Ine Est 
Subscription, $1.50. 


Type page, 
Published 15th Forms close Ist 


a oe wo 
Aber 

1926 
7%x10 
Agency 


discounts, 15-2 Circulation (Sworn). 

2.016; (gross), 2,516. tates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 33.00 $ 18.00 
ny 55.00 30.00 16.00 
12 50.00 27.00 14.00 

Western Optical World, Box 2217 Termi 

nal Annex, Los Angeles. Est. 1914. Type 

page, 6x9. Published monthly. Forms 

close 15th preceding. Agency discounts 

15-2. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $ 50.00 $ 26.00 $ 15.00 
12 45.00 23.40 13.50 

CANADA 
Trader and Canadian Jeweler, 73 Ric! 


mond St., W., Toronto. Published by Con 


solidated Press, Ltd. Est. 1879. Subscrip 
tion, $1. Type page, 84x11. Published 
8 times a year, every 6 weeks, beginning 
Jan. 15th Forms close 10 days in ad 
vance. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circula 
tion (Sworn). Dec. 31, 1940, 2,355. Rates 
Times 1 Page 1% Page 4% Page 

1 $ 65.00 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 

3 AR 00 35.00 20.01 

6 50.00 30.00 17.5¢ 
Cotor, $22.50 per color 
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| | 84.43% RENEWALS: 


“1 Stone " 


se 


4 Tells a Convincing Story of 


: JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR-KEYSTONE 


se 
yr 


: Readership and Leadership 


" THE STRAIGHTEST LINE — 


y And the shortest distance between manufacturer, wholesaler, and retailer 
- is THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR-KEYSTONE. It is the preferred 
publication among leading jewelers everywhere who read and use it con- 
g sistently because it is the only jewelry magazine that gives them the prac- 


- tical help to merchandising problems that they need. THE 9 
LAST YEAR, AND THE YEARS BEFORE JEWELERS 

More constructive, practical articles on the profitable merchandising of 

jewelry, silverware, watches, clocks, and kindred lines—more statistical a 

and technical information to help the jeweler at the point-of-sale, 


appeared in THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR-KEYSTONE than in all 
other jewelry publications combined. KEYSTONE 


FOR THE FUTURE — 100 East ® New York, 


The policy of THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR-KEYSTONE will be to 42nd Sreet N. Y 


continue this aggressive editorial leadership in the interest of the entire 
jewelry trade. 






A Chilton Publication 


‘| he Force of Logic 


Gives strength to the conclusion that a_ publication, 
having served over half a century, must know its field 
and its function. 

Gives impact to the statement that a publication, carry- 
ing more advertising, comparatively, than any other in 
its field, must have real editorial punch and equal sell- 
ing power. 


THIS IS A MEDIUM 

That fully justifies its existence by editorial authority; 
that knows the problems of its field and works to solve 
them; that has a bona fide circulation of eager and con- 
sistent readers. 














The only publication in its — ‘ : 
field supplying a sworn- A LOGICAL RELATION 

paid statement of circula- Sound editorial worth pulling reader interest up to a 
tion. high value as an advertising medium. 


The Optical Journal and Review of Optometry 


100 East 42nd St. ® New York, N. Y. 


i 

| 

A Chilton Publication 
' 
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The 1939 Census of Manufactures re- 
ported 2,089 establishments in the knit 
goods industry, with an output valued 
at $714,428,570, or 7.0 per cent above 
1937. The largest gain, 15 per cent, 
was registered in the hosiery field, 
which was to sustain a shock in Aug- 
ust, 1941, by the embargo on importa- 
tions of raw silk. 

The wage earners in the knit goods 
industry increased 1.2 per cent to 236,- 
628 between 1937 and 1939. Their 
wages gained 1.1 per cent to $202,763,- 
000. The cost of materials, supplies, 
fuel, purchased electric energy and con- 
tract work jumped 6.9 per cent to 
$356,272,000. The value added by man- 
ufacture was $358,156,000, a gain of 
7.1 per cent. 

The Bureau of the Census gives the 
following breakdown of the industry: 


Value of 
No. of Output 


Type Est (000) 
Hosiery, full-fashioned 499 $277,170 
Hosiery, seamless 33 138,665 
Knitted cloth 229 68,663 
Knitted outerwear (except 

gloves) : 176 97,641 
Knitted outerwear (contract 

plants) 233 6,550 
Knitted underwear 199 113,353 
Knitted gloves 20 12,386 

Production of hosiery in 1939 
amounted to 152,342,000 dozen pairs, 


valued at $406,886,000, compared with 
125,558,000 dozen pairs in 1937, with a 
value of $351,977,000. Women’s hosiery 
accounted for 41 per cent of the quan- 
tity and 71 per cent of the value, the 
respective figures being 63,827,000 
dozen pairs and $299,269,000. 
Production of knit goods was divided 
as follows in 1939 by principal lines. 


000 Value 
Hosiery* Dozen (000) 
Total 152.342 $406,886 
Full-fashioned 18,083 270,848 
Seamless 104,259 136.038 
Men's, total 54,635 72,335 
Full-fashioned 183,646 786,696 
Seamless 54,451 71,548 
Women's, total 63,827 299.269 
Full-fashioned 17,899 270,062 
Seamless , 15,928 29,208 
Boys misses and chil 
dren's seamless 2, 994 26,288 
\nklets 18,151 17,583 
Infants’ seamless », 189 9,002 
Cither 
Underwear and nig 
wear 141,829 
Gloves and mittens* 7% 13,083 
Outerwear 98,103 
Sweaters, sweater 
coats and jerseys > SSS 65,824 
Bathing suits 9.697 
Knit headwear 1,256 3.71¢ 
Knitted cloth for sal 6,111 


*l’airs 

The industry spent $25,140,000 for 
plant and equipment in 1939, $18,838,- 
000 being for new machinery and op- 
erating equipment. The “hosiery—full- 
fashioned” industry spent $14,709,000 


of the total, and the “hosiery-seamless” 





Knit Goods, Underwear and Hosiery 


(See also Dry Goods, Department and General Stores; Textiles; Women’s Garments, Millinery) 








BATTLE OF THE HOSIERY FIBERS 


ALL OTHER 6.2% 





84,645,757 
DOZEN PAIRS 


1939 
ALL OTHER 





152,342,091 
DOZEN PAIRS 


Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Commerce 





$5,024,000. The knitted underwear 
group accounted for $2,074,000. 


Associations 
Full Fashioned Hosiery Manufactur- 


ers’ Association, 3701 N. Broad St., 
Philadelphia. 


National Association of Hosiery 
Manufacturers, 468 Fourth Ave., New 
York. 

National Knitted Outerwear Associa- 
tion, 386 Fourth Ave., New York. 

Underwear Institute, 2 Park Ave., 
New York. 


Publications 


| Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated. circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1941.] 


Davisen's Knit Goods Trade, Ridgewood, 


N. J. Published by Davison Pub. Co. Est. 
1890. Subscription, $6 and $5. Trim size, 
7x9% Type page, 4x7. Published Octo- 
ber Forms close Sept 10th Agency 
discount, none. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), paid, 1,926; free, 1,241; gross, 
3.167 Rates—-1l page, $100; % page, $55; 
4% page $35 
Knit Goods Weekly, 440 Fourth Ave 
New York. Published by Howes Pub. Co 
Est. 1923 Subscription, $3 Trim size, 
94x12 Type page, 8%x10 Published 
Monday Forms close Monday preced- 
ing Agency discounts, 10-5 Rates Mill 
Suoply adv 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l & 75.00 $ 40 00 $ 24.00 
13 67.50 35.00 20.00 
°6 60.00 32.50 18.00 
5° 50.00 30.00 16.00 
Rates Knitted Merchandise adv 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $100.00 = 60.00 $ 40.00 
12 80.00 $5.00 30.00 
"6 70.00 {0.00 25.00 
+ ao .00 rs, 00 70.00 
Standard color $30 
Knitted Outerwear Lines, $56 Fourth 
Ave., New York Published by National 
Knitted Outerwear Assn Est. 1933. Sub 
scription, $3 Type page, 8 3/16x10. Pub- 
lished Friday Forms close Tuesday 
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Agency discount, 15-2. Circulatior 
(Sworn), paid, 485 (includes 409 non 
deductible ass'n subscriptions); (gross) 
2,342. Rates—Open, per inch, $2; over 
60 ins., $1.50 per inch; over 150 inches 
$1.25 per inch; over 300 inches, $1.10 per 
inch; over 500 inches, $1.00 per inch 

Color rates on request. Bleed, 25% extra 


Southern Knitter, 218 W. Morehead St 
Charlotte, N. C. Published by Clark Pub 


Co Est. 1937. Free (controlled) Trin 

size, 8% x11%. Type page, 7x10 Pub 

lished 10th. Forms close 25th Agen 

discounts, 15-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Pag 
l $ 6u.00 $ 35.00 $ 18.0/ 
6 50.00 27.50 15.0% 
12 10.00 22.50 12.0 

Standard color, $15; bleed, 10% extra 


Underwear & Hosiery Review, 185 Mad 


son Ave., New York. Published by Kr 
Goods Pub. Corp. Est. 1917. Subscriptio 
$1. Trim size, 8%x1l11%. Type page, 7x! 
Published 5th. Forms close 22nd. Agen 
discounts, 10-5 Member A.B.P. Circul 
tion (ABC), 6701; (gross), 10,050. Reta 
ers, 44%: wholesalers, 11%: mfrs., 28 
mfrs. selling agents, 3° others, 14 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Pag 
l $175.00 $100 00 $ 65.0 
6 150.00 85.00 55.0 
12 125.00 70.00 5.0 
Standard color, $50: bleed, 10% 








Laundries, Cleaning and Dyeing 











The 1939 Census of Business report- Laundries, Dry Cleaning Plants, 1939 
ed 6,773 power laundries with receipts Cleaning and 
of $453,579,000. This was a gain of ” Laundries . Dyeing rents 
; . No. of teceipts No, Oo eceipts 
10.2 per cent over the combined 1935 State Wy 1000) Est. (000) 
receipts of power and hand laundries. Alabama 70 $4,172 241 $2,196 
The 1939 census reported 15,245 hand ot eal 39 2,014 54 569 
‘ . mei d ansas 29 70 3 
laundries with receipts of $45,783,000. California 703 11,390 140 14099 
The combined 1939 receipts of power a rs n 83 157 1,770 
“ - onnecticu 33 9 fi 2.$ 
and hand laundries represented a gain [Delaware .......... 6 a> = — 
of 21.3 per cent over 1935. District of Columbia $5 9,681 61 1,910 
ieee ‘ ‘torida 124 9,196 328 3.404 
The 6,773 power laundries were op- Georgia 107 7'987 27: 2 570 
erated by 5,174 active proprietors. They al 817 Ri on 16 603 
- ‘ vw, too ve P,ode 
employed 249,008 persons who drew Indiana 162 8,752 159 5,076 
. 7 ~4 ** -~ . ‘ 
$233,606,000 in 1939. All but 6,214 a +14 yi4 yt <a 
ansas 3, 2 42 2.160 
were full-time employes. Kentucky ag 5.650 189 2 330 
. * Louisian: ig 248 » 596 
These laundries were broken down Yaine... e po ry 
as follows by type of service: Maryland 74 95 1,638 
mr Massachusetts 345 202 7,60 
R . ‘ “aVe i. 1 
; veceipts = Michican 203 194 9,864 
No (000) Minnesota 128 230 3,025 
Linen supply only... 352 $ 37,141 Mississippi 47 192 1 084 
0% or more linen supply 92 16.691 Missouri 04 198 5,892 
Less than 50% linen supply 855 92.983 Montana “or "84 "26 
Doing no linen supply 5,474 306,764 Nebraska : 68 192 1.960 
Commercial laundry, dry-cleaning eg SES 24 ons 
and pressing machinery made in 1939 New Jersey 240 226 6,32 
was valued at $21,839,000. The num- XeW Mexico .. one B.. my 
ber of establishments increased from 62 North Carolina 167 341 3,340 
in 1937 to 82 in 1939. Commercial a Dakota x. mi 1 i. 
es .) [ee 2635 12 . 
laundry machinery was valued at $10,- Oklahoma .. 143 286 2,442 
186,000; dry-cleaning machinery, $4,- one mn of Se = Re 
. = . *ennsy!vania 27 3of ,69% 
684,000, and pressing machinery, $5,- Rhode Island 76 29 1,102 
299,000. South Carolina 54 179 1,861 
South Dakota 33 82 628 
Tennessee 99 233 2,687 
S 2 TS gs ua 477 1,182 9,568 
Cleaning and Dyeing oe on 26 68 751 
P . Vermont . 19 525 29 380 
The 1939 Census of Business report- Virginia .... 104 7,503 286 1,861 
ed 11,604 cleaning and dyeing plants, rent wieoinl “< ooes +f yr 
. . . ‘ es r a «Ue » , 
with receipts of $182,698,000. The 1935 Wisconsin 142 6.712 206 3,402 
census combined receipts of cleaning Wyoming a wee _ & ous 
and dyeing plants with those of clean- U. s 6.773 $453,579 11,604 $182,698 
ing, dyeing, pressing and alterations Bureau of the Census 
and repair shops, the total being $261,- 
648,000. The 1939 aggregate was $323,- 
276,000, a gain of 23.6 per cent s aortt 
Publications 
There were 52,516 of these smaller 
establishments in 1939, with receipts of [Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
$140.578.000 . : , stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1941.] 
The cleaning and dyeing plants LAUNDRIES one institutions, 65%; others, 35% 
‘oper re . vars cael . , ; , 620 N. Michi- Rates 
proper reported 11,845 active proprie- re eee — 936. TR we a Times 1 Page *% Page 4 Page 
tors, and 82,810 employes, who drew by American Laundry Digest, Inc. Free : etre . ¥ 50.00 
$80,014,000 in 1939. All but 3,976 were (controlled). Trim size, 5x7. Type Poe. 1» 100.00 70.00 10.68 


7 . 1x5%. Published 15th Forms close 2nd i¢ ‘ae 
full-time employes. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, lor, $25 per page 
~nmaideawe > . . (CCA), Feb., 1941, 15,060; (gross), 15.966.) Laundryman'’s-Cleaner’s Guide ‘ 
A considerable number of cleaning (ommercial laundries, 58%; hospital Ga. Published by A. a ade; Atlanta. 


and dyeing plants also have storage (laundries. 22%: others, 20%. Member 1907. Subscription, $2. Trim size. 9x12 
facilities. one "soe “’ Pas fen Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms 
rimes | Page 6 Page 4 Page close Ist. Agency discounts, 10-2. Cir 
1 $150.00 $ 90.00 > 65.00 culation (Sworn), 3,234, Rates 

6 125.00 75 00 00.00 Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 

s . 12 100.00 6H OO 39.00 1 $100.00 $ 60.00 S$ 35 ( 
Associations Standard color, 1 time, $25; 12 times, $20; 6 87.50 51.50 : 30:56 

: : . 4 bleed, $20. 12 70.00 2.04 oF | 

American Institute of Laundering, S. Color, $15; bleed, 15% —— on 


Chicago P ris re to Laundry Age. 9 E. 38th St., New York 
ag St. and Doris Ave., Joliet, Tl. City. Est 1921 Subscription, $3 Trim Laundry Year Book. Now published as 


Laundry & Cleaners Allied Trades size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. part of Nov. issue of Laundry Age 
2 Forms close 15th. Agency discount, 10-0 


\ssociation, 95 Liberty St., New York. wember A.B.P. Circulation (ABC), 5,139; National Laundry and Dry Cleaner, 56 W 


: = 45th St New York Published b Nz 
gross), 6,040, Lat ‘ies, 70%; Managers a : , coon 
(gro . 6040, Laundries, 4% al tional Laundry Journal, Ine. Est. 1879 


Linen Supply Association of Amer- 9 OF ad 15° 
and superintendents, 3%; trade, vA» Subscription, $2. Trim size, 5x7 Type 


a, 2930 W. Lake St., Chicag others r¢ tates— 
Pui ke ot, hicago. te oa Le 1 =a... ~ %&% Page % Page page, 4x5%. Published 15th. Forms close 
National Association of Dvers & i $150.00 $100.00 $ 75.00 aan Ryd Pe ge 10-2. Circulation 
atin Pont ns ' OF ; 55 A), Nov., 1940, 16,481; (gross 717 
leaners of United States and Canada, 6 125.00 + + jnoo «© Member NRPA Rates a 
eee, Ginal 12 115.00 69.00 0.00 ae ' den ees > 
lver Spring, Md. Standard color, $25; bleed, $20 — s iBaebe 1 ¥ age % Page 
n : ; : . , , , : 90.00 00.00 $ 75.00 
National Association of Institutional yj nundryman, The. 9 E. 38th St. New R 125 00 85.00 55.00 
aundry Managers, Girard College, York. Published by The Robbins Laun- gijnaara agg £9.00 45.00 
‘hiladelphia, Pa dry Publications. Inc. Est. 1935. Free “*“?G¢ Serer, Fee 
’ . (controlled) Trim size. 9x12 Type Pacific Laundry and Cleaning Journal, 
Rug Cleaners’ Institute of America, P#e:. 7x10 Published 15th. Forms close 1°1 Second St.. San Francisco, Calif. Est 
5 W. 34th S New Y : 5th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation 1913. Subscription, $1 Trim size. 9x12 
- o¢ St., New York. (CCA), 6.027: (gross), 6.773. Hospitals Type page, 7x16 Published 5th. Forms 
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close 20th Agency discounts, 0-2 Times 1 Page % Page % Page National Cleaner & Dyer, 305 E. 45th St., 
Rates 1 $150.00 $ 90.00 $ 65.00 New York. Published by R. H. Donnelley 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 6 125.00 75.00 50.00 Corp. Est. 1910. Subscription, $2. Trim 
| $100.00 $ 65.00 $ 45.00 12 100.00 60.00 35.00 size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 
" 90.00 55.00 35.00 Color (red only), 1 time, $25; 12 times, Ist. Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 
12 75.00 45.00 30.00 $20; bleed, $20. 15-2. Member A.B P. Circulation (ABC), 
Color, $25 9,585; (gross), 10,265. Owners, managers, 


4th Superintendents and executives, 92%; 


° P 305 EB. 45 Cleani and Laundr World, 381 
Stare hroom Laundry Journal, 305 Eb. 45th aning y dealers, 4%; workmen, 2%: others, 2% 





St., New York Published by Reuben H Ave., New York. Published by Cahir Pub- 

Donnelley Corp Est. 1893. Subscrip- lishing Co. Est. 1915. Subscription, $2. Rates— 

tion, $2. Trim size, 9x12 Type page, Trim size, 9%x12%. Type page, 7x10. Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

7x10 Published 15th Forms close 5th Published 25th of preceding month. 1 $200.00 $125.00 $ 75.00 

Agency discounts, 10-2. Member A.B.P. Forms close 10 days preceding. Agency 6 165.00 95.00 65.00 

Cireulation (ABC), 5.497: (gross), 6,103, discounts, 15-2. Circulation (CCA), Oct., 12 125.00 75.00 45.00 

Laundries and owners, 69%: managers, 1940, 15,921; (gross), 17,083. Rates Color, $30; bleed, $20. 

supts., 7%; foremen and employes, 6% a ae Ral % rage Rhy. 

trade, 10%; others, 8%. Rates— 275.( .00 00.00 

Times 1 Page vA Page % Page 6 247.50 162.00 90.00 CANADA 

l $155.00 $105.00 $ 80.00 a > red 30 144.00 $0.00 Laundry and Dry Cleaning Journal of 

§ ase oe +4 + ty: otor, red, 90. Canada, 366 Adelaide St., W., Toronto. 

Standard color, $25; bleed, $20 Drycleaning Progress, P. 0. Box 765, Fort Published by Westman Publications, Ltd. 
eterna : Worth, Tex. Published by Drycleaning Est. 1928. Subscription, $2. U. S. A., $2.50 
CLEANING AND DYEING Progress, Inc Est. 1929. Subscription, Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 

American Dry Cleaner, 620 N. Michigan $1. Type page, 6%x10. Published Ist. Published 15th. Forms close ist. Agency 

_— nee. a Py eee an aoe close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. discounts, 13-2. Circulation, Dec., 1940. 

ry eaner, inc “8 934. ree (con- ates— -_ - allie 

trolled). Trim size, 5x7. Type page, 4x Times 1 Page % Page % Page aw aay mar . 

5%. Published Ist Forms close 20th. 1 $ 70.00 $ 40.00 $ 23.00 Times 1 Page 2 Page % Page 

Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulation 6 60.00 33.50 19.00 1 $ 60.00 $ 32.00 $ 19.00 

(CCA), Apr., 1941, 14,688; (gross), 15,737. 12 57.50 30.00 18.00 6 55.00 30.00 17.00 

Cleaning plants, 98%: jobbers, 2%. Mem- Colors—Publisher's option, $12.50; spe 12 50.00 28.00 15.00 

ber NBPA. Rates cial color, $17.50; bleed, 19% extra. Color, $25 per page; bleed, 10% extra 
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Lumber 


(See also Building, Wood-Working) 





The lumber industry was one of the 
chief beneficiaries of the national de- 
fense program. Orders rose sharply 
in July, 1940, and continued in excess 
of production until April, 1941. De- 
fense housing superimposed upon al- 
ready active residential building 
brought construction to 1929-30 levels. 
Furniture manufacture reached pre- 
depression levels and railroads acceler- 
ated their program of reconstruction. 
Defense requirements expanded wooden 
box and crate industries. Millwork and 
flooring plants increased production to 
meet the raised level of construction. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association placed production in April, 
1941, at 2,568 million board feet, com- 
pared with 2,199 in the same 1940 
month. 

The last detailed report on lumber 
production is for 1939, when the total 
cut amounted to 24,975,474 M feet, a 
gain of 15.4 per cent over 1938. Yel- 
low pine accounted for 31 per cent, 23 
states producing it, with 7 reporting 
more than 500,000 M feet each. Next 
in importance was Douglas fir, the cut 
of which accounted for 26 per cent of 
the 1939 total. While 10 states pro- 
duce it, Washington and Oregon con- 
tribute more than 95 per cent. 

Production of lath in 1939 was 562,- 
207,000 compared with 583,777,000 in 
1938. Production of shingles rose from 
6,319,236 squares in 1938 to 6,500,242 
in 1939. 


LUMBER PRODUCTION, 1939 


Softwoods 


M feet of Tota; 


Yellow pine 7.749.000 26.5 
Vonderosa pine . 3,360,000 15.8 
White pine .. 1,004,300 1.7 
Douglas fir ... ; 6,494,000 30.6 
tedwood . presets 345,008 1. 
).. eae owe 346,159 1.6 
Sugar pine ...... : 308,929 1.5 
Cypress os een 421,584 2.0 
Hem:ock 665,259 3.1 
COOGEE ccucs , ‘ 263,695 1.2 


Softwood production in 1939 was 21,- 
242,387 M feet, or 85.1 per cent of the 
total. Of the 3,733,087 M feet of hard- 
wood production, oak accounted for 38.4 
per cent; maple, 11.9 per cent; red gum, 
10.3 per cent; Tupelo, 7.3 per cent; yel- 
ow poplar, 7.4; chestnut, 2.0 per cent; 
ottonwood, 3.5 per cent; ash, 2.4; bass- 
vood, 2.6; birch, 3.8; beech, 3.2. 

LEADING LUMBER STATES, 1939 

No. Mills M feet 


regon : 596 1,764,802 
Vashington = ‘vs 610 4,244,000 
lifornia and Nevada 233 1,684,694 
labama ‘ a“ - 1,573 1,412.222 
ssissippi — oo Bouae 1,200,700 
exas - ‘ 136 1,136,958 
rkansas .... 690 1,109,886 
rth Carolina . o+ aoe 1,042,122 
uisiana ‘a eee 250 1,036,351 
eorgia 1,083 907,169 
Total, 11 states .... 8,327 18,538,904 


These states account for 49.2 per 
ent of the country’s 16,935 mills; 74.2 
er cent of its production. 


Lumber Production in United States and Canada 
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LUMBER REGIONS 
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—U. 8. Forest Service, Division of Forest Economics. 


Under the classification, “Lumber 
and Timber Products,” the Bureau of 
the Census includes logging camps, mer- 
chant sawmills, planing mills operated 
in conjunction with sawmills, veneer 
mills and cooperage stock mills. Custom 
mills are not canvassed and planing 
mills, box factories and other wood- 
working plants not operated in conjunc- 
tion with sawmills are omitted from 
this classification. 

After reaching a low of $350,464,000 
in 1933, the value of the industry’s 
products has climbed steadily. In 1937 
it was $848,481,000 and in 1939, $1,- 
122,058,000. This was divided as fol- 
lows: 967 logging camps and logging 
contractors, $69,621,000; 7,391 sawmills, 
veneer mills and cooperage stock mills, 
$692,945,000. The 11,520 establish- 
ments in this industry spent $31,766,000 
for plant and equipment in 1939. 

There were in addition 12,775 custom 
sawmills, with 1939 receipts of $19,- 
605,000. They had 13,097 proprietors 
and 21,516 employes with a payroll of 
$6,320,000. 

The 1939 census reported 3,076 plan- 
ing mills not operated in conjunction 
with sawmills. Their output gained 
10.7 per cent over 1937 to reach 
$320,614,000. 

There were 1,450 plants in the mis- 
cellaneous wood products industries, 
with products valued at $241,691,000. 

The plywood industry had 86 plants 
with a 1939 output of $38,879,000, a 
gain of 10.9 per cent over 1937. 

Establishments engaged in wood pre- 
serving numbered 218 in 1939. The 
value of their products declined 8.9 per 
cent to $106,295,000 from the 1937 fig- 
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ure. They paid $9,764,000 to 11,242 
wage earners and spent $77,477,000 for 
materials and supplies. The industry 
embraces establishments engaged pri- 
marily in treating wood with creosote, 
zinc chloride, or other preservatives to 
prevent decay and for protection 
against insects. The treatment of bat- 
tery separators and the staining of wood 
shingles are also included in this classi- 
fication. 

Retailers take from 60 to 65 per cent 
of domestic distribution of softwood 
lumber, either direct or through whole- 
salers. Railroads consume from 10 to 
15 per cent; box factories, 10 to 12 per 
cent, and industrial plants, 10 to 15 
per cent. 

More than 40 per cent of lumber pro- 
duction of the United States normally 
moves from the sawmill into the build- 
ing and construction industry without 
passing through an intermediate mill- 
work or woodworking factory. This 
includes roofing and fencing. 


Distribution 

The 1939 Census of Business reported 
25,067 lumber and building materials 
dealers with sales of $1,478,459,000. 
The number in 1935 was 21,149; their 
sales, $866,865,000. Distribution by 
states is given in the section devoted to 
BUILDING. 

The typical lumber and building 
material dealer whose yard is located 
in a city or suburban territory serves a 
relatively small area of concentrated 
population. City dealers are in con- 
stant touch with contractor-builders, to 
whom 70 per cent of their sales (on an 
average) are made. They also are in 
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LUMBER 








frequent touch with architects, indus- 
trial accounts, property owners, and 
organizations that do maintenance 
work. A relatively small percentage 
of their total sales are made to in- 
dividual consumers. 


Associations 


American Forestry Association, 919 
17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

American Wood Preservers Associa- 
tion, 701 Chandler Blidg., Washington, 
D. C. 

Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, 
31 Fraser Bldg., Ottawa, Ont. 

National-American Wholesale Lum- 
ber Association, 41 E. 42nd St., New 
York. 

National Lumber Manufacturers As- 
sociation, 1337 Connecticut Ave., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

National Retail Lumber Dealers As- 
sociation, Union Trust Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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What the Lumber Yard Stocks and Sells 


table is based on a survey by American Builder among 745 individually 


owned lumber yards and headquarters’ offices of 209 line yard firms that operate and 


reported for 2,350 yards. 
the items listed: 


STRUCTURAL MATERIALS 


Per cent 


RAED ccccocesccces 7. 
Yard stock ....... 97.5 
Shed stock ....... 94.5 

Millwork 
SD escncecoesces 98.3 
Comb. doors ..... 82.0 
Wood sash ....... 97.5 
Metal sash ...... . 48.7 
Storm sash ....... 66.3 

Roofing 
Wood shingles ... 99.1 
Asphalt shingles... 93.8 
Asbestos shingles... 61.2 
Metal roofing...... 73.1 
ME a540g600%0seb0< 22.9 

Insulation 

a eesces Se 84.3 
Mineral wool...... 50.9 
TUCKeID ccccccccccs 43.1 
EGE «cccecccsens 30.0 

Wallboard ..... . 64.8 

Composition Sdg.. - 45.8 

Imitation tile ...... . 47.6 

Weather-strips ..... 63.9 


BUILDING SUPPLIES 


Per cent 

Cee ccccccccesce . 96.0 
BD ccccvccece ancee Ee 
BORE ceccccce eS 
CEE ccccecesvcces . 64.6 

th 

TD sconssenceee - 97.5 

aes 
Gypsum products.. . 80.9 


BEEERDD ccccecccecos Gee 
DE casceoneoceeseo BEE 
Mortar colors ....... 79.0 


Paint, Glass and Hardware 


Paint 
Shelf goods ....... 90.7 
Master painters’... 69.2 
White lead ........ 81. 
Linseed oil ....... 91.3 
Varnish .........-. 88.7 
Lacquers ......... 73.3 

Paint brushes ...... 90.7 


Builders’ hardware... 68.9 


Garage door rd- 
WE susaceccescee EET 

Screen cloth ........ 85.1 

Sash cords .......... 90.6 


Figures show the percentage of 3,095 yards carrying each of 


EQUIPMENT 
Per cent 
Barn door hardware 84.2 
Barn ventilators .... 43.8 
Dairy barn equipt... 21.5 
Wire fencing ....... 51.3 


Fence posts— 


FaRM 


Untreated wood... 70.5 
Treated wood .... 24.9 
BONES eeccescscocess - 40.2 
GONE ncccosccces BS 


Pumps and water 
supplies . 18.7 
Portable farm buildings 
made in own yards 28.8 
Cabinets, K.D. Furn- 
iture 


Kitchen cabinets.... 44.9 
Built-in fixtures .... 46.5 
Lawn furniture .... 48.2 
BOGE sccccceccces GAS 
Allied Lines 
GRE ncucdsccesvesseoe URE 
ee W. escavéescese. Uae 
Coal Stokers ....... 15.6 
Oil Burners ........ 3.9 








American Builder and Building Age, 
(Dealer Distribution Section), 105 W 
Adams St., Chicago Published by Sim 


Subscription, 
Type page, 7x 
Forms close 15th 
15-2 =? oe ee 

Member A. B. P 


mons-Boardman. Est. 1879 
$2. Trim size, 5%xIll‘%. 
10 Published Ist. 
Agency discounts, 
statement on request 
Curculation (ABC), 11,486. Retail lum- 
ber and building material dealers, 93% 
others, 7%. When both editions are used, 
rate earned on each section is deter- 
mined by total space used in both sec- 
tions within year—i. e., 12 pages used 
in each section earns the 24 page rate 
in each section Rates 
Times 1Page %™ Page \% 

1 $225.00 $115.00 $ 58.75 $ 30.00 
3 210.00 107.50 55.00 28.00 
" 195.00 100.00 51.25 26.25 
12 175.00 $0.00 46.25 23.75 


Fo 74 and 240 


Page \% Page 


additional data see pages 


919 17th St., N. W., 
Published by Ameri- 


American Forests, 
Washington, D. C 


can Forestry Association. Est. 1895. 
Subscription, $4 Trim size, 8%x11l% 
Type page, 7x10 Published list Forms 
close 10th preceding Agency discounts 
15-2 Circulation Dec., 1940 13,081 
13,887 gross. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
l $150.00 $105.00 $ 55 ».00 
6 140.00 100.00 52.50 
12? 135.00 95.00 50.00 


American Lumberman, 431 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago Published by American 
Lumberman, Ine Est. 1873. Subscrip- 
tion, $3 Trim size, 9x11% Type page 
74%x10% Published every other Satur- 
day Forms close Monday preceding 
Agency discounts, 15-2 for plates, other- 
wise, 10-2 Circulation (ABC), 10,799; 
(gross), 12,800, Retail & wholesale, 76%; 
manufacturers, 12% lumber consumers, 
6%: others, 6% tates Base rates fol- 
lowing reading matter 
Times 1 Page \, Page 4 Pag: 
l $150.00 $ 80.00 $ 42.50 
‘ 130.00 65.00 37.50 
13 107 69 57.69 30.77 
26 100.00 53.85 28.84 
receding reading 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $175.00 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 
' 162.50 85.00 43.75 
; 128.84 69.23 36.54 
¢ 121.35 64.42 34.62 
Ruilding Supply News, 59 E. Van Buren 


St Chicago Published by Industrial 
Publications, In« Est. 1917 Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim sige WMxll& Type page, 
7x10 Published last Tuesday of preced 
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Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1941./ 


(See CRRAMICS: (7LAS8.) 





5,404. 


Statement), 


Gulf Coast Lumberman, Second Nationa 


Ass'n subscriptions 


5,333. 






Bank Blidg., Houston, Tex. Est. 1913 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9%4x12% 
Type page, 74%x10% Published Ist and 
15th Forms close 5 days preceding 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
ing month Forms close Monday pre- Times 1 Page 4 Page % Page 
ceding Agency discounts, 15-0. N. 1. 1 $ 65.00 $ 35.00 $ 20.00 
A. A. statement on request. Member 6 60.00 32.50 17.50 
A. B. P Circulation (ABC), 11,583; 12 55.00 30.00 16.25 
(gross), 13,625. Dealers in building sup- i8 50.00 27.50 15.00 
plies, 97%; mfrs, 2%; others, 1%. Rates— Color rates on request; bleed, $15 
Times 1 Page \% Page \ Page 
- $260 00 $155 4 $ yt Journal of Forestry, Mills Bldg... Was) 
S — 09 135.00 ee ington, D. C. Published by Society of 
12 190.00 115.00 5.00 American Foresters. Est. 1902. Sub 
Color, standard red, $50; other colors, scription, $5. Trim size, 7%x10%. Typ 
$100; add'l pages, same color, 10% extra: page, 6 7/16x8 5/16. Published Ist. Forms 
bleed, 10% extra. close list preceding. Agency discounts 
For adaitional data see page 83. 15-2. Circulation (Swern), 5,303; (gross) 


non-deduct 


Building Supply News Annual Catalog ible for dues, 4,619. Rates— 
and Directory Issue. Published as the Times 1 Page % Page % ay 
January, 1942, issue of Building Supply 1 $100.00 $ 52.50 $ 27.5 
News. Distribution, 20,300 I. 6 90.00 47.50 25.00 
statement on request. T - ‘following 12 75.00 40.00 22.51 
rates apply only to the Annual Catalog 
and Directory issue and aside from the ymber Dealer, 2642 University Ave.. St 
12-page rate do not apply combina- pay} Minn Published by Bruce Pub. Co 
tion with space used in other issues dur- poet '1937 ‘Subscription, $1.50. Trim siz¢ 
ing the year To earn the 18-page rate 8%x11%. Type page **@x10_ Published 
it is required that all 18 pages be pub- 4th preceding Forms close 19th Agenc} 
lished in the annual issue discount, 15-2. N. 1 A. A report on ré 
12 pages, per page. . $190.00 quest. Circulation (Publisher’s Stat« 
18 pages, per page....... 175.00 ment), May, 1941, 4,021: gross, 4,425 
24 pages, per page 150.00 Rates— 
30 pages, per page 140.00 28 2 > 7a ge 
36 pages, per page 130.00 — ; ; eae ee Fy ay 
48 pages, per page 120.00 6 55.00 35.00 20.00 
Additional pages, per page 100.00 12 50.00 20.00 17.5! 
Term rates on multiple space catalogs Color rate, bleed rate, 10% ext: 
on request. Space reservation closing 
ate ec 9 as -opy ate lec 
ee oe oy ae, MacRae’s Blue Book. 

For additional data see page 83 (See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, ) 
California Lumber Merchant, Central Manufacturers Record 
Bidg., Los Angeles, Calif. Published by g a cooatennemebemnen oo 
California Lumber Merchant. Inc. Est. (See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 
1922 Subscription, $2 Trim size, 94x 
12% Type page, 74%x10% Published Memphis Lumberman and  Sovthern 
Ist and 15th. Forms close 5 days preced- Woodworker, 93 So. 2nd St., Memp! 
ing Agency discounts, 15-2 Rates— Tenn. Est. 1927. Free (controlled). Tr 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page size, 8%x1l. Type page, 7x10. Publis! 

1 $ 65.00 $ 35.00 $ 20.00 10th Forms close 20th Agency d 
12 55.00 30.00 16.25 counts. 15-2. Circulation (Publishe 
24 50.006 27.50 15.00 Statement), 3,182. Mfrs. hardwood pr 
_ — . ra - ucts, 41%; mfrs. furniture. 25%: ha 

Color rates on request wod dealers, 18% mfrs. millwork, 1 

Rates 

Crow's Pacifie Coast Lumber Digest, Stu- Times 1 Page % Page % Pa 
dio Blidg., Portland, Ore Published by 1 $ 90.00 i 59 50 $ ar; 
Crow Lumber Publications Est. 1916 6 80.00 EO 00 2) 

Subscription, $4 Type page, 7%x10 12 75.00 45.00 OF 

Published 15th and 30th. Forms close 4 Color (red) ‘ other colors $35. 

days preceding Agency discounts, 15-2 ’ Ena: 

ates r 

Thee 1 Page % Page \% Page euntestans Valley Lumberman, 1611 Lu 

1 $ 70.00 $ 40.00 ¢ 21.00 er Exchange Bldg.. Minneapolis. Pu 
12 60.00 32.50 17.50 lished by Lumberman Pub. Co. Est. 18 
24 54.00 29.25 15.75 Subscription, $3.50. Trim size, 914 x1: 
= Type page, 7%x10% Published Frid 

Forms close preceding Thursday. Ager 
Glass Digest. discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publish« 


Rates 
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ona 
1913 
12% 
ana 
line 


Age 
ov 
50 
OF 


A ee 








LUMBER 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 80.00 3 40.00 $ 20.00 
26 1,300.00 725.00 375.00 
52 2,400.00 1,300.00 725.00 


Standard color, red, $10; others, $20. 


News Flashes, 1912 Grand Ave., Des 
Moines, la. Published by Iowa Retail 
Lbr. Ass’n, Est 1934. Subscription, free. 
Trim size, 54%x8%. Type size, 4%x7\. 
Published Ist. Forms close 20th of pre- 
ceding. Agency discount, 15-2. News 
Flashes, circulation (Sworn), 1,320; 
(gross), 1,854. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 $ 20.00 
6 35.00 20.00 15.00 
12 30.00 17.50 12.50 


Color rates on request. 


New York Lumber Trade Journal, 2385 
Madison Ave., New York. Published by 
New York Lumber Trade Journal, Inc. 
Est. 1886. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
9x12. Type page, 7%x10%. Published 
10th. Forms close 3rd. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 


2,254. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 65.00 $ 35.00 $ 20.00 
6 50.00 29.17 15.83 
12 50.00 25.00 14.58 


Standard color, $25. Bleed rate, $10. 


Pacific Retail Lumberman. Merged with 
Western Building. 


Retail Lumberman, R. A. Long Bidg., 
Kansas City, Mo. Published by Retail 
Lumberman, Inc. Est. 1908. Subscrip- 
tion, $1. Trim size, 8%x1ll%. Type page, 
74x10. Published 20th. Forms close 
7th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion (Sworn), 2,963; (gross), 3,507. Lum- 
ber dealers, 96%; misc., 4%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $ 65.00 $ 42.50 $ 25.00 
6 57.50 37.50 21.50 
12 55.00 35.00 19.50 


Standard color, $25 net. 


Southern Lumber Journal and Building 
Material Dealer, 1111 Graham Blidg., 
Jacksonville, Fla. Published by South- 
ern Lumber Journal, Ine. Est. 1896. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 75/6x10%. Published 10th. Forms 
close ist. Agency discounts, 1—-% when 
plates are furnished, 10% when type set, 
2% Circulation (Sworn), 2,417; (gross), 
3,197. Lumber retailers, 60%; mfrs. and 


wholesalers, 40%. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 
6 80.00 45.00 25.00 
12 70.00 40,00 22.00 


Color, 30% extra; bleed, 10% add’l. 


Southern Lumberman, $17 Berryhill St.. 
Nashville, Tenn. Published by J. H. 
Baird Pub. Co. Est. 1881. Subscription, 
$3. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7 5/16x 
10%. Published ist and 15th. Forms 
close 7 days preceding. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 3,408; 
3,550 (gross) Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 53.00 $ 28.00 
12 80.00 42.00 24.00 


24 70.00 40.00 21.00 
Color rates on request. Bleed, $10. 


Sweet's Catalog File for the Building 


Market. 
«See BUILDING.) 


Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 


turers. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 


Timberman, The, 623 S. W. Oak St., Port- 
land, Ore. Published by George M. Corn- 
wall. Est. 1899. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 25th preceding. Forms close 15th 
preceding. Agency discounts, 10-0. N. L 
A. A. statement on request. Member A. 
B. P. Circulation (ABC), 3,481; (gross), 
5,083. Lumber mfrs. and loggers, 71%; 
wholesalers and retailers, 13%; consum- 
ers, 5%; others, 11%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$125.00 $ 75.00 $ 40.00 

115.00 65.00 35.00 

100.00 55.00 30.00 


12 
Color (red), 30% extra; bleed rates, 15% 
extra, 


West Coast Lumberman, 71 Columbia St., 
Seattle, Wash. Published by Miller Free- 
man Publications. Est. 1889. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7x10. Published 5th. Forms close 25th. 
Agency discounts, 0-2. Circulation (ABC), 
5.282; (gross), 6,082, Manufacturers and 
loggers, 85%; wholesalers and retailers, 
3%; others, 12%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 90.00 $ 75.00 
6 125.00 75.00 45.00 
12 100.00 55.00 30.00 


Color (red), $25; others, $35; bleed, 15% 


West Coast Lumberman’s Statistical Re- 
view and Directory of Western Timber 
Industries, 71 Columbia St., Seattle, Wash. 
Published by Miller Freeman Publica- 
tions. A complete directory of the 
Western lumber industry, with hand- 
book material on lumber data. Price 
$5, included with subscription, $6. Pub- 
lished annually. Forms close Oct. 15 
Trim size, 5%x8%. Type page, 4%x7%. 
Agency discount, 0-2. Rates—1 page, 
$100; % page, $55; % page, $30. 


Western Building, 623 S. W. Oak St., 
Portland, Ore. Published by The Tim- 
berman. Est. 1941. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size. 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published ist. Forms close 25th preced- 
ine Agency discounts. 15-2 Circulation 
(Sworn), 1,191; (gross), 7,988. Building 
contractors, 57%; retail lumber and 
building material dealers, 29%; others, 
14%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page \, Page 
1 $1°5.00 $ 80.00 $ 50.00 
6 115.00 70.00 42.50 
12 100.00 60.00 35.00 


Color rate, 30% extra. Bleed rate, 15% 
extra. 


Western Retail Lumberman,. Merged with 
Western Builder. 
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Wood Construction, Xenia, O. Published 
by Wood Construction Pub. Co. Est 
1914. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 94x 
12%. Type page, 75/16x10%. Published 
Ist and 15th. Forms close 10 days pre- 
ceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (CCA), Mar., 1941, 4,194; (gross), 
4,525. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 82.50 $ 55.00 $ 35.75 
6 77.00 49.50 30.25 
12 71.50 44.00 24.75 
24 60.50 38.50 19.25 


Standard color, $35 add'l; bleed, 10% 
add'l. 


CANADA 


A. B. C. British Columbia Lumber Trade 
Directory and Year Book, Marine Bldg., 
Vancouver, B. C. Published by Progress 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1916. Subscription, 
$4. Trim size, 54%x8%. Type page, 44x 
7%. Next edition (13th), Jan., 1942. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation (Pub- 
lisher’s Statement), 1,000. Rates—1 page, 
$65; % page, $40; % page, $25. 


British Columbia Lumberman, Metropoli- 
tan Bldg., Vancouver, B. C. Published 
by Archie Moore. Official organ: B. C. 
Lumber Industry. Est. 1917. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 7th 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(CCAB) July, 1941, 1,990. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 40.00 $ 22.50 
6 55.00 30.00 16.25 
12 50 00 27.50 15.00 


Color, 35% extra. 


Canada Lumberman, 347 Adelaide St., 
W., Toronto, Ont. Published by Hugh C 
MacLean Publications, Ltd. Est. 1881 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 7%x10%. Published Ist and 
15th. _Forms close 24th and 8th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (CCAB), 
2.405. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 72.00 $ 43.00 $ 28.00 
6 56.00 35.00 21.50 
12 50.00 28.00 17.50 


24 45.00 25.00 14.00 
Colors, $25 page; bleed, 15% extra. 


Prairie Lumberman, Scott Bldg., Winni- 
peg, Canada. Published by Western Re- 
tail Lumberman’s Ass'n. Est. 1920. Sub- 
scription, $2. Type page, 7%x10%. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close 7th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 
1,150. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $ 45.00 25.00 $ 12.50 
40.00 20.00 10.00 


12 
Color, $10 page. 


Timber of Canada, Victoria Bldg., Ottawa, 
Ont., Can. Est. 1940. Subscription $2. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page. 7%x10. Pub- 
lished ist. Forms close 20th preceding. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $ 80.00 $ 45.00 $ 28.00 

6 55.00 35 00 20.00 
12 50.00 27.50 17.50 


Color rate, 30%; bleed rate, 10%. 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 








- COVERAGE OF 


Ta ilonll MARKETS | 


FITS YOUR SALES PROGRAM PERFECTLY 





ULL coverage of worthwhile pros- alongside editorial material—all these 
pects .. . elimination of waste dis- advantages gained through New 
tribution . .. direction of your message EQUIPMENT DIGEsT advertising are 

to the men who buy ... maximum visi- yours at extremely low rates. 


bility due to placement of advertising 


EXAMPLE: NED’s distribution parallels dollar volume of industrial activity . . . 
the white bars below indicating each geographical section’s percentage of national indus- 
trial activity in dollars*—the black bars indicate the percentage of total NED distribu- 





tion in those Same regions. 


s compiled by Bureau of Census, U. S. Department of Commer: 


More than 50,000 copies of NEW EQUIP- 
MENT DIGEST reach over 40,000 qualified 
(Dun & Bradstreet) industrial plants every 
month ... reaching the right men—purchas- 
ing, production, engineering and mainte- 
nance executives. Are these the buying and 
specifying men you wish to reach and 
influence? 


eae eo 


“NEW MIDDLE. “SOUTH EAST ~—s'EAST.-~=SsWWEST.~—SOWEST_— MOUNTAIN. PACIFIC 
ENGLAND ATLANTIC ATLANTIC NORTH SOUTH NORTH SOUTH 
CENTRAL CENTRAL CENTRAL CENTRAL 
































This balanced distribution is but one of NED’s advantages for advertisers 
. may we show you the whole story? 


NEW EQUIPMENT DIGEST 


A PENTON PUBLICATION 
PENTON BUILDING, CLEVELAND 
110 E. 42nd Street, NEW YORK ° £520N. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 
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Manufacturing Industries 


(See also Commerce and Distribution; Industrial Distribution) 





Production in many lines was setting 
aew peaks in 1941, according to the 
Federal Reserve System, whose com- 
bined index in May, 1941, stood at 154, 
or 54 per cent above the 100 repre- 
sented by the 1935-39 period. Some 
detailed comparisons: 

May, May, 
19 


1941 10 
Manufactures .......seses.:; 159 116 
Durable manufactures 188 125 
[ron and steel ........ 173 123 
Lumber and products 136 114 
WUSMAED ceccocces 145 108 
EE ceceseneees 131 117 
CO, ee 215 126 
Nonterrous metals .... - 195 129 
Stone, clay, and glass prod- 
MOSER cocccccvcceccecccccescs 164 129 
CE cecescectescécecsee 163 140 
Common and face brick.. . 131 
Glass containers Ir 119 
Polished plate glass acne ie 91 
Transportation equipment... 216 132 
DIGGER as040 862 329 
Automobiles 164 118 
Locomotives 296 102 
Railroad cars 221 137 
Shipbuilding ..... . 381 72 
Nondurabe manufactures . 135 109 
Alcoholic beverages 120 107 
CROMECRID cccccccces 140 113 
Leather and products 116 86 
RD. wacccanecus . 23 S6 
Manufactured food products 123 107 
Dairy products .... -- 173 143 
Meat packing ale aa 117 
Paper and products ae ee 27 
Paper and pulp..... iphnné eon 128 
Petroleum and coal products 124 115 
er ; chine Se 122 
Petroleum refining . 113 
Printing and publishing. 121 119 
Rubber products ......... 162 122 
Textiles and products 157 100 
Cotton consumption . 164 109 
Reyon deliveries : 168 127 


Silk deliveries ..... a 55 

Wool textile production. ..165 85 
Tobacco products .. er 112 
RG settavedsucaar 129 118 
Fuels . , cee . 120 113 
Anthracite ee &8 a0 
Bituminous coal 126 102 
Crude petroleum 120 119 
Metals aed 182 148 
Copper 159 141 
Leac ‘os 122 
Zinc 150 119 
The number of manufacturing es- 
tablishments in the United States in 
1939 was 184,244, compared with 
166,794 in 1937. Most of the corollary 
figures showed slight declines from 
1937. The value of products was $56,- 
828,807,000; wage earners, 7,887,000; 
wages, $9,089,928,000; cost of mate- 


rials, fuel, contract work and purchased 
energy, $32,118,242,000; value added by 
manufacture, $24,710,565,0000. 

Plants accounting for 85.5 per cent of 
1939 production reported expenditures 
f $1,337,589,000 for new plant and 
quipment. Expenditures for new con- 
struction or major alterations of build- 
ngs and other fixed plant and struc- 
tures accounted for $390,781,000, or 
-9.2 per cent; for new machinery and 
perating equipment, $855,206,000, or 
3.9 per cent; for plant and equipment 
.cquired in a used condition from other 
wners, and for land, $78,289,000, or 
18 per cent; unclassified, $13,312,000, 
r 1 per cent. 

The East North Central (Great 
Lakes) led in improvements, with $441,- 
26,000, or 33.0 per cent. The Middle 


Atlantic division was second, with 
$328,001,000, or 24.5 per cent. Other 
divisions spent the following sums: 
New England, $112,046,000, or 8.4 per 
cent; West North Central, $60,733,000, 
or 4.5 per cent; South Atlantic, $154,- 
801,000 or 11.6 per cent; East South 
Central, $53,646,000, or 4.0 per cent; 
West South Central, $79,869,000, or 6.0 
per cent; Mountain, $16,895,000, or 1.3 
per cent; Pacific, $90,273,000, or 6.7 per 
cent. 

Defense requirements gave produc- 


tion an extraordinary filip in 1940 and 
1941. Between June 1, 1940, and 


June 30, 1941, the War and Navy de- 
partments awarded contracts aggregat- 
ing $13,083,483,000, of which $12,180,- 
450,000 was within the Continental 
United States. Division by states was 
as follows: 


Value — ot 
New England: (000) Total 
Maine sire die $187,876 1.5 
New Hampshire 15,564 0.1 
Vermont ....... 5,879 
Massachusetts : 715,636 5.9 
Rhode Island .. 66,564 0.5 
Connecticut .. 595,896 5.0 
Middle Atlantic 
New York ... 1,159,670 9.5 
New Jersey 1,424,915 11.7 
Pennsylvania 744,081 6 
Great Lakes 
= 536,949 4.4 
Indiana 389,894 3.2 
Il:inois . 363,746 3.0 
Michigan 791,090 7.1 
Wisconsin ...... 152,278 1.3 
West North Central 
Minnesota . $5,584 0.4 
BOWE sce 68,857 0.6 
Missouri . 372,670 3.1 
North Dakota BASE 
South Dakota 141 
Nebraska .. 14,409 0.2 
Kansas ..... 95,203 0.9 
South Atlantic 
Delaware .. ‘ 8,085 0.1 
Maryland . Pee a 366,018 3.0 
District of Columbia 5,972 
Virginia ...... : 552,119 41.5 
West Virginia 98,661 0.8 
North Carolina 90.597 0.7 
South Carolina 56,284 0.5 
GHOOTMER 2 coos: 91,090 0.7 
Florida 118,085 1.0 


East South Central 
Kentucky 48,683 0.4 
Tennessee ..... $1,135 0.7 
Alabama 215,110 1.8 
Mississippi 72,910 0.6 
West South Central 
Arkansas .... 5,485 
Louisiana . 34,602 0.3 
Oklahoma 176,169 1.4 
Texas .. ‘ 133,577 3.6 
Mountain: ; 
Montana 45 
Idaho .. 1,251 
Wyoming 4,883 
Colorado 126,213 1.0 
New Mexico , 9,362 0.1 
\rizona 3,460 
Utah .. $33,577 3.6 
Nevada 4,349 
Lacific: 
Washington 433,376 $6 
Oregon 51,053 0.4 


California 1,335,186 11.0 


The 33 industrial areas listed in the 
accompanying table account for 54.7 
per cent of all of the wage earners; 
61.1 per cent of the wages; 58 per cent 
of the cost of materials, fuel, purchased 
electric energy and contract work; 59.1 
per cent of the value of manufactures, 
and 60.4 per cent of the value added 
by manufacture. 

Nine industries which employ more 
than 100,000 wage earners each, ac- 
counted for 17.9 per cent of the total 
establishments; 37.8 per cent of the 
wage earners; 28.5 per cent of the cost 
of materials, fuel, electric energy and 
contract work; and 25.6 per cent of the 
value of products. 

Eight states—New York, Pennsylva- 
nia, Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, New Jer- 
sey, California and Massachusetts- 
have manufacturing production of over 
1 billion dollars each. The aggregate 
value of their 1939 products was $15,- 
820,480,000, or 64 per cent of the coun- 
try’s total. About 25 per cent of this 
total is produced in the counties of 
Cook, Ill.; Wayne, Mich.; New York, 
N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Los Angeles, 
Cal.; Allegheny, Pa.; Cuyahoga, O., and 
Erie, N. Y. 





























VAST PRODUCTION CAPACITY MUST BE PROVIDED 
Each coin represents $100.000.000 
$1,883,600.000 
DPV DDL 
ORDNANCE ApS, A,AAIAAADL ' 
$770.820,000 
vec ll pp 
The figures are estimated 
$595,240.000 as of May 31. They repre 
NAVAL VESSEL . y . sent approximately 87 per 
CONSTRUCTION bb bb ' cent of the dollar value 
of orders placed for gov 
ernment-financed plants. 
$83.660.000 including British capital 
MERCHANT VESSEL commitments in the United 
CONSTRUCTION Well” eS States. The remainder (13 
percent of the total pro 
gram ) has been completed a 
$ 308,200,000 
OTHER AND UNALLOCATED 
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trial buyers, Sweet’s is the most used source of buying 


information. 


hook-up between advertising, catalogs and personal 


selling. 


|. Because one contract with Sweet’s Catalog Service places 


undivided responsibility 


procedure. 


9. Because no other catalog procedure offers comparable 


value at comparable cost. 


Catalag 


for manu facturers who sell 


WHY HUNDREDS OF MANUFACTURERS 
distribute catalogs in SWEET’S CATALOG FILES 


1. Because, in thousands of offices of engineers and indus- 


Because Sweet’s makes certain that their catalogs will be 


instantly accessible to the right man at the right time. 


Because Sweet's makes possible the only really effective 


for 


HERE IS THE DIFFERENCE between the Sweet’s plan and 


methods of handling manufacturers’ 


enuice 


ii oa Lo fad 













the complete catalog 
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SWEET’S CATALOG FILE for the MECHANICAL INDU 
TRIES—A file of manufacturers’ catalogs, used by enginee 


and plant executives of the mechanical industries. 





all 


catalogs in Sweet’s are 


other 
cata le gs: 


permanently filed in advance of distribution. When your catalog in Sweet’s 


arrives at its destination, it is already an integral part of a comprehensive, 


bound file which thousands of engineers and industrial plant officials have 


voted the most useful source of buying information in their offices. 


WHAT YOU GET when you 
distribute your catalog in Sweet’s 


f beers E is an obvious difference between 

buying merely a stock of catalogs from 
a printer and buying catalogs-on-the-job. 
The designing and printing of manufactur- 
ers’ beginning of 


which does not end until 


catalogs is only the 
Sweet’s Service, 
each copy is on file and quickly accessible 
at all times in the offices of thousands of 
the country’s most important industrial 
This complete service 


buying factors. 


includes: 
|. CATALOG PREPARATION by 


neer-consultants and, under their direction, 


engi- 


1 technical copy staff, who will prepare or 
assist you in the preparation of a catalog 
espet ially designed for 


your prospects’ 


requirements. 


2. CATALOG PRINTING for copies filed 
in Sweet's, individually-bound 
copies for your salesmen, dealers. or for 


had 
after 


Extra, 


helds not covered by Sweet's. may be 


if moderate cost either before or 


distribution of the complete files. There 
are ten standard sizes for catalogs in 
Sweet’s—ranging from 2 pages to 36 pages. 
First and last pages of catalogs of 8 pages 
or more may be designed as covers. 


3. CATALOG FILING in advance of dis- 
tribution—the only method which insures 
catalogs being kept and used by every re- 
cipient. Catalogs in Sweet’s are filed in 
sections according to products and alpha- 
betically by company name, as far as is 
practicable, within sections. 
indexed by 
and by trade names. 


t. CATALOG DISTRIBUTION to se- 
lected offices representing highest buying 
power. Following the initial, bulk distribu- 
tion of each new file at the time of 

additional Sweet's files are dis- 
tributed throughout the year to important 
offices as they into existence. 
Group distribution has an important corol- 
out-of-date 


Catalogs are 


company name, by products 


issuance, 


new come 


lary—-group elimination of 


buying information. 


5. CATALOG 
office of each recipient. Those who receive 
your catalog in Sweet's will not mislay it 
or throw it away. As an integral part of 
a comprehensive file, it will be always ac- 
cessible for instant use. 


6. USE OF DISTRIBUTION LISTS which 
contain the names and addresses of each 
organization and individual which has re- 
ceived your catalog in Sweet's. These con- 
fidential lists, generally conceded to be 
the most accurate and up-to-date in exist 
ence, are not for sale separately, but are 
available only as a part of this service. 


WHAT YOU PAY 
for Sweet’s Catalog Service 


HIS complete catalog service ranges in 
cost from three cents per catalog page 
per office to as little as half a cent, depend: 
ing on the number of pages and the distri- 


bution your catalog re quires. On the basis 
of the number of copies of your « talog 
which are kept and used, the Sweets 
method costs less than any other. In fact, 


maintenance of catalogs in any large num- 
ber of offices cannot be otherwise accom 
plished, at any cost. 


“PRINT-YOUR-OWN” SERVICE 
On catalogs of 8 pages, or large! lan- 


ufacturers who wish to employ >) eets 
service with the exception of printing ma) 


do so at 25% off net charges. 
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USES 

ET’S CATALOG FILE for 
MECHANICAL INDUSTRIES” 
ANUFACTURERS’ CATALOGS in 
this file are used in plants in which 
ction is mainly a matter of mechani- 
operations—principally metal fabri- 
z, machinery and vehicle manufactur- 
plants. Individuals reached are engi- 
and executives in charge of produc- 
and plant maintenance, product-de- 
engineers, purchasing officials, and 
important factors in the specification 
ipment, materials, supplies and re- 


parts. 
INDIVIDUAL USERS 


ports from 3,000 offices of engineers 
industrial p!ant officials show that 
Sweet’s Catalog File is used, on the 


rage, by more than seven indivi . 
AL INDU age, D) seven individuals. 


Pe SPECIAL NOTICE 


“ garding INCREASED DISTRIBUTION 
Increased industrial activity, plus the 
in the fitional stimulus of the Nationai defense 
receive [pgtam, has greatly increased the demand 
nislay it fSweet’s Catalog Files from buying fac- 
part of fl private industry and from Govern- 
vays ac- engineering and procurement offices. 
‘more extensive coverage of important 
ws and for intensive coverage of more 
S which fividual buying factors in large organi- 
of each finns, the distribution of Sweet’s Catalog 
has re- efor the Mechanical Industries has been 
ese con: Breased from 4,000 to 7,000, as follows: 
1 to be 
'n exist: PP’ and Steel Fabricating Plants.. 31% 
but are Producing Plants ........... 6% 
rvice. 
hinery Manufacturers ........ 21% 
isportation Equipment Manufac- 
_, fPurers and Railroad Shops...... 19% 
inges In 
og page Felerrous Metal Fabricating Plants 11% 
depend: , 
» distri Mechanical Industries Plants 12% 
he basis 
colales BAY SWEET’S CATALOG FILES 
in fact - PREFERRED BY BUYERS 
ne mall NGIN! ERS and industrial buyers pre- 
a om- fer lo receive manutacturers’ catalogs 
Sweet rather than in individually 
nd fo: » because any of the hundreds 
sE tatalo’ in Sweet’s can be located in- 
er man- tly, enever wanted. Catalogs in 
S, eet’s FS ct be filed in the wrong place. 
ing may halogs Sweet’s, being automatically 
to-dat prevent the use of obsolete in- 
Matior 


nd consequent delay and an- 


noyance. Catalogs in Sweet’s save time, 
trouble and money for all concerned. 


WHAT KIND OF CATALOG 
you should file in Sweet’s 
i te CATALOG you distribute in any of 

Sweet’s Catalog Files should contain 
useful buying information especially de- 
signed and organized from the viewpoint of 
buyers in the market served by that file. 
This information should be sufficiently 
comprehensive to enable them to determine 
the probable suitability of your products 
for their needs. 

Many manufacturers who market ex- 
tensive lines file catalogs of 8 to 36 pages 
each in one or more of the files. But ob- 
viously, size is not the sole measure of use- 
fulness of a catalog. For certain types of 
products a two-page visual unit may con- 
vey adequate buying information. Sweet's 
recommends to each manufacturer that he 
select, with the assistance of Sweet’s con- 
sultants if he so desires, the particular 
products and information about those 
products which each group of buyers needs 
(and should have) instantly accessible in 
their offices at all times. Regardless of the 
amount of information which results, that 
is the information which, after editing and 
organizing, the manufacturer should file 
in Sweet's. 

Generally speaking. the information 
which manufacturers are advised to file in 
Sweet's is that which the buyer wants be- 
fore he is ready to discuss complete details, 


he MECHANICAL INDUSTRIES 


in terms of a specific requirement, with the 
manufacturer’s sales representative. It is, 
in fact, the information which will enable 
the buyer to determine whether he wishes 
to invite the salesman to call. 

Members of Sweet’s consulting staff have 
had extended experience which enables 
them to give expert advice on the most 
effective form of catalog presentation. This 
advisory service is available to clients of 
Sweet’s without extra charge. 


WHEN SWEET’S IS ISSUED 


WEET’S is a year ’round service. Cata- 
log orders are being executed for hun- 
dreds of clients at all times. Once every 
twelve months, the Sweet’s files, completely 
revised and brought up to date, are issued 
to similarly revised and up-to-date lists of 
offices to replace the previous files. Sweet’s 
Catalog Files for the engineering and in- 
dustrial markets are issued in the late 
Spring. ‘ The gigantic production job ne- 
cessitates the settlement of plans and the 
receipt of orders well in advance of the 
distribution date. 


WHERE TO SEND INQUIRIES 
regarding Sweet’s Catalog Service 
b pipe INQUIRIES and instructions may 
be addressed to the home office in New 
York or to any of the branch offices listed 
below. Eighteen district managers and 
their assistants stand ready to explain de- 
tails of the service in terms of your par- 
ticular requirements and to assist you in 
every way possible. 


SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE 


Division of F. W. Dodge Corporation 


Main Office 
NEW YORK—119 West 40th Street—PEnnsyivania 6-1500 


BOSTON—31 St. James Ave...... Hancock 0700 
BUFFALO—261 Delaware Ave...Cleveland 8200 
CHICAGO—Merchandise Mart....Whitehall 4400 
CINCINNATI—American Bidg....Parkway 2866 
CLEVELAND—1422 Euclid Ave..... Cherry 7256 

























DETROIT—607 Shelby St.......... Cadillac 2745 
LOS ANGELES—400 E. Third St.Michigan 8918 
PHILADELPHIA—1321 Arch St..... Locust 4326 
PITTSBURGH—106 Sixth St....... Atlantic 8220 


ST. LOUIS—1410 Shell Building....Central 5670 
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Relation of 33 Industrial Areas to Total U. S. Production 

















































































Cost of materials, fuel, Value added 
| Wage earners Wages purchased electric energy, sanufacture "7 Value of products 
vo and contract work 4/ 
' © —_—___—_ —~ + 
Ares — | Mumber | Percent | 
- (average 4a| of r 
ments for the | Amount Amount S| 0. Ss. | amount | Amount q 
year) total | 
United States.......s.ceeeees | 184,230 7,886, a7 | $9,089,940,916] $32,160,106, 68 af 100.0 |$24,682,918,119] $56,843,024,800 
Industrial areas, total......-..+-+ | 98,377 || 4,311,56 cn | edn 552,128,053) 18,656,916, 279 | 58.0 | 14,918,838,452) 33,575,754,731| 
\ 
~ k—-Jersey City area. 33,385 | 849,608 | 1,042,681,700) 3,887,580,270) 1/ 12.1 | 3,060,864,361/  6,948,444,631/ 1 
cece ccccecee : ececesesee ° 9,921 483,593 640,533,131) 2,367,826,185) 2 Tob 1,909,989 397 4277 ,815,582| 2 
Philadelphia—Camden area.........+.+++- 6,082 321,725 | 387,115,110} 1,252,248,479| 4] 369 | 1,040,711,771)  2,292,960,250| 4 
Detroit BOPOR. ccc cece e renee eee eeenenee | 2,772 { 311,332 | 511,909,475 1,650,125, 393 3 5.1 1,069 ,085,036 2,719, 210,429 | 3 
BOSTON BFORs ccc cc ece eer eteeeerereeaeeeee 5,673 ' 237,496 | 264,495,570 764,643,460 6 2.4 | 660,839,002 1,425,482,462, 6 
Pittsburgh AFA... ...ecseceeeceseeneeess 2,110 | 191,903 | 271,080,178 858,173,578| 5| 2.7 643,225,049 1,501,398,647| 5 
Pprovidence—Fall River—-New Bedford area | 2,036 } 153,013 | 146,084,673 348 , 806 ,053 16 1.1 315,111,495 663,917,458 16 
Cleveland GFOG. cc ccc ccc eeewrewwnneenee . 2,699 140,653 200,153,593 576, 504,827 10 1.8 546,641,677 1,123,146, 504} 8 
Bridgeport—New Haven—Waterbury area 1,728 128,396 150,993,009 328,869,811/18; 1.0 393,684,465 72255545276 | Lh, 
St. LowlS GFR... 6c ceccceceeeeceeerceees | 2,787 | 126,832 152,939,450 623,079,603) 8} 169 | 463,516,138) = 1,086, 595,741! 9) 
Lo ANgeles OFeB.......eseceeceeereeeees | 5,594 | 126,391 166,630,467 706, 906,903| 7 2.2 | 512,526,749 1,219,433,652| 7) 
Baltimore OFOR. cc ccccccceneneeeeerennes | 2,032 { 105,737 126,981,059 515,298,580 u 1.6 341,668,668; 856, r96 7 2h8 a2 
Milwaukee ar@@.....ccccecccecccneeneees = 1,9% 98,414 137,897,194) 392, 224,026 |14 1.2 | 361,456,062) 753,680,088 |13/ 
BelFalS® OFOBcccccccccccccccccecccccccces 1,470 | 91,328 127,122,954 510,883,150 |12 1.6 | 3945 337 y 713) 905, 220,863 |11 | 
Cincinnati area......sesceeeeeceeeeeece ° 1,772 87,384 | 112, 224,524 386,912,580/15; 1.2 315,707,438) 702,620,018 |15 
Worcester aFOB......cccccccceceseeceeees | 1,19 | 78,373 88,890,263 178, 359,338 | 2 ob | 198,478, 397 | 376,837,735 |2 
San Francisco—Oakland ares besovkooncees | 3,441 76,374 | 110, 964, 281 600,156,725) 9 1.9 2479, 960,636,411 |10 
Youngstown OFOR......cccceceeeeceeeeeees 547 72,826 107, 94h 5195 402,716,763|13| 1.3 | » 507,21 629,223,979 17 
Hartford area... ..cccccccceceeeeceeceee 671 62,245 | 80,424,117 121,947,975 | 28 “4 204,718 , 868 326,666,849 23 
AllentowBethlehem area.........-+++++: 624 | 55,342 | 58,666,927 138,871,123) 25 4 141,720,823 280,59 9946 | 27 
Rochester OFOS....ccccceececceecereeeeee | 803 51,331 | 70,961,252 137,231,763) 27 * 208,668, 303 345,900,066 | 21 
Minneapolis—St. Paul area.....++++--++ 1,744 | 48,608 62,458,329) 278,751,056 /|19 9 | 201,520,659 480,271,715 |19 
Wheeling OF0.....cccceccceeceeeeeseees . 412 43,519 57, 78k, 542| 5 230 , 586 | 20 6 | 387,223 291,617,809 |26 
Reading Pere eee ee eee eee eee 506 40,612 41,696,675) 70,786,419 32 02 | 83,978, 206 154,764,625 (32 
MER BFORs ccccccccccccccecscccccescccce 341 40,155 65,504,864 166, 359,561 | 23 5 | » 566,086 332,925,647 |22 
Dayton OPO... cc ccccccerccecseceeseeceee 461 39,367 | 60,089,013 1145879, 532) 30 4 | 162,254,129 277,133,661 |28 
Indianapolis ares........sseseeeeeeeees o | as 38,838 | 48,139,113 155,359,006) 24 5 | 139,152,702 294,511,708 | 25 
Kansas City area.........eseeeeeeeereeee | 1,047 38,378 | 47,811,019 335,305,534/17/ 1.0 | 148,465,063 483,770,597 |18 
Seattle—Tacoma OF@G......-sececeececeee } 1,539 36,853 | 50,708,151 178,018,521 | 22 6 | 12%, 208, 302,226, a 
Springfield—Holyoke area......+++++++++ 650 YH, hsb | bby 297,532 101,600,175 |31 3 110,096,842 211,697,017 |32 
Albany—Schenectady--Troy area........++ 579 | 36,368 | 46,162,848 118,504,177|29} +4 | 126,695,069 245 9199 246 | 30 
Scranton—Wilkes-Barre aFea.....+-+0++++ 579 | = 3452 | 27,127,023 66,821,221 | 33 +2 | 66,101,004 132,922,225 |33 
Toledo aF@B.... cscs cccecereeeceeereenees 499 30,676 43,655,822 137,933,906 | 26 A} 111,475,139 249,409,045 |29 
Burean of the Cens 
Rank of the states in 1939 produc- Cost of Materials by Industry Groups 
tion: 
Value of —EE ee 
o. oO Tron cts TT ig | | 
State ‘Est. (Millions) F — | ateriats | Purchased | Commission 
, 719 Industry Group esteb= Total | and | Ruel | electric and con- 
New York 34,514 $7,134 40 2 lish- cost esupplies | | energy | tract work 
Pennsyivania 13,802 403 1 & ments | i | 
Illinois 12,980 1,795.20 $$$ + t ae a 
Ohio 10,070 1584.60 All industry groups, | | } 
fichizan 6.212 3 total: | | 
- - — ane ae = BRiserccsseasas 184, 230 $32,160,106, 681/ $30,254, 960,667 #850, 463,848 ($465,426, 583 |$589, 255, 583 
‘ew Jersey oe pipe og + aecnsenes 166,794 | 35,539, 332,824) 33, 572,003,480 | 957,195,576 | 467,691,685 | 542,442,082 
—_ for : Doe oy “. af = Ti ovvkedaiiads 167,916 | 26,441,145,271| 24,889,193, 78 | 708,110, 2936) 380, 795,833 | 463,044,718 
Indiana 1.3 + : + 66 Industry Groups, 1939 | | 
Wisconsin 6.718 604.50 
Texas 6 1,530.22 1 | Pood and kindred products..| 51,448, 7,062,039,218) 6,895, 302,394 8,958,179| 74,913, 613] 4,865,032 
North Carolina 22 1,420.63 2 | Tobacco manufactures....... 765 972,036, 787 968 , 808, 150 1,239,054 1,023, 517 | 966 , 066 
Ssol (06 1,358.05 le-aill products and 
Cor nee tie ut : One 1,229.61 ’ “ao fiber camafastares.« 6,444| 2,108,925,959) 1,984,291,630| 42,258,694 | 53,789, m| 26, 586, 264 
" ane > 893 027 | rel and other finished | | | 
vi yal 1 RO : OS8_8 ? "ae made from fabrics | | | 
Minnesota 1.008 845.77 and similar materials..... 20,206 1,943,677,438| 1,701,397,285| 3,432,259 11,976,451| 226,669,443 
Tennesse¢ ot) 798 OR 5 | lumber and timber basic fs 
lowa > O70 718.41 products eee eee eee e eee eee 11,520 504,243,270 463, 374, 986 7,147,254 7, 026, 558 26,694,472 
° > => 6 | Purniture and finished 
Georgia 3.150 641.20 lumber products.......+++. 8,457| 640,955,985, 621,562,937, 7,697,109| 9,014,683) 2,681,256 
p+! = 1 aes 374 2 7 | Paper ani allied products... | 3,279) 1,149,666,420/ 1,063,398, 91. | 58,749, 342 | 25,773, »i20 | 1,745,057 
Pars 2,052 44.0% » publishing, 
Ls oulsian: ~ my et +9 £0 ‘ | "allied intustrice.. peseese | 24,878) 12,007,628 614,011,305| 6,723,627 18,244, 096 | 173,028, 588 
Rhode islan 60 16.09 9 ¢. ed prod- | | 
Kentucky 1,640 181.02 — sain | 9,203| 1,854,140,407/ 1,753,213,088| 62,739,809 | 35,783,324, 2,404,186 
Kansas 1,494 164.35 10 “Progucta of petroleum and 
West Virginia 1,130 141.84 Si asnagkapbeenosacesace 989| 2,278,485,610| 2,192,110,640| 69,516,464 | 14,39%,276| 2,464,230 
South Carolina 1,331 397.51 1a | Rubber products..........+: 595 49,174,017 477,967,737 7,675,253 | 10,172,687) 358, 340 
Oregon ) 248 365.37 12 | Leather and leather prod- | | 
Mains 1.210 345.36 soln ela | 3,508) 805,911,424; 783,278,977| 5,862,310| 5,700,912 11,169,215 
oO rhoma S08 112.16 Stone, c » and glass f 
‘mt mee : 160 4. . . — Fam eecees - eeecceees 7,024 528,792, 323 409,967,723 | 84,268,125 | 31,999,382) 2,557,093 
Florida 2 O83 241.52 14 | Iron and steel and their ‘ 
Mew Ehammabire + 937 29 “ protucte, count machinery 8,994 | 3,635,870,517| 3,229,277,773 | 316,196,243 | 7h, 068,026 | 16, 328,475 
Colorado 1,298 221.64 Si dtebaktasboskes 5,000! 1,748,591,574| 1,688,447,257| 27,843,581 | 25,051,566) 7,249,170 
Mi sissippl I 298 4 ~ us Electrical anchinery.------ 2,014 727 436,259 702,716,203 9,597,325| 11,860,954| 3,261,777 
ta oo” Oi.ne 7 |\Machinery (except electri- 
Arkansas 1.14% 160.16 > siren : seemebonte 9,506 | 1,285,212,133| 1,224,978,946 22,131,514 | 24,854,389) 12,566,284 
Montana + i 151.88 18 | Aatenshibes and automobile | | 
Delaware 129 114.75 TS A TE 1,133 2,725,396,316| 2,639,294,529| 18,775,888 | 16,684,145| 50,641,754 
Vermont 717 107.15 19 | | transportation equipaent | } 
Arizona 332 97.52 except automobiles........ 908 411, 377,100 392,842,513 4,840,796 | 5,311,905 6, 381,886 
Idaho 49 10.47 Miscellaneous industries. 7,699 469,167, 316 | 448,817,683 6,131,022 | 7,781,616 6,430,995 
South Dakota 168 81.17 =a = — * _L i 7 
District of Columbia 197 79.87 
Wyoming aL 15.41 1939 Census of Manufacture 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 





are more facts about FACTORY and 
"5 Market—THE MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


























MARKET 


FACTORY’s market is the manufacturing 
industries—the plants which transform raw 
materials into finished products. There are 
more than 350 separate industries included 
in this great market; in the illustration above, 
these are classified into the industry groups. 

FACTORY serves the world’s largest capi- 
tal goods market—a market that has 78% of 
the primary horsepower and uses 82% of the 
electric motor horsepower of all American 
industries. There are 10 million workers, on 
an average, employed in the manufacturing 
industries and, even in 1939, their output was 
valued at more than 56 billion dollats. These 
ndustries consume coal and coke at the rate 
»f 178 million tons a year and their invest- 
ment in new plant buildings this year will 
top 1% billion dollars. 

Thus. FACTORY ’s broadly inclusive field 
is the No. 1 market for hundreds of manu- 
facturers who are developing their sales op- 
portunities with active sales and advertising 
rograms 


EDITORIAL 


FACTORY carries more articles on the plant 
perating problems common to all manufac- 
turing industries than any other business pa- 
e-—the informative, stimulating kind of ar- 
ticles needed by men with management, p-o- 
juction and maintenance responsibilities in 
hese industries. 

10 editors, with more than 150 years of 
litorial experience, have placed FACTORY 

a position of undisputed editorial leader- 
hip in the plant operating field. Again and 
igain FACTORY ’s editors have pioneered in 
vays such as these: 


1. Pioneered the first 4-color front covers 
on any industrial magazine, in January. 
1939 


The first business paper to interpret war 
and defense problems for its readers, in 
the series of war communiques that be- 
gan in 1938 


The first industrial magazine to spot- 
light attention on employee and public 
relations—it has published more than 
400 such articles in the past seven years. 


4. In i*s streamlined “maintenance Services” 
section, begun in May. 1939, new high 
standards of interest and usefulness were 
set in the technique of presenting plant 
maintenance problems. 


5. In August, 1936. FACTORY began a 
continuing campaign to explain the eco- 
nomics of American free enterprise in 


~ 


See also advertisement of the McGraw-Hill Publishing Co 
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terms that plant men can use to make 
clear the importance of industry to the 
national welfare. The August, 1940, issue, 
“What Industry Can Do for America,” 
was a high spot of this campaign and it 
was carried to millions of additional 
readers through quotations in leading 
newspapers and magazines. 


The monumental “National Production 
Issue of FACTORY, published in Au- 
gust, 1941, contained 50 case studies. 
solving the most critical problems of 
production and maintenance encountered 
today—a fundamental contribution to the 
effective organization of industry for 
defense 


CIRCULATION 


FACTORY '’s editorial content is devoted ex- 
clusively to plant operating problems and its 
circulation is directed to those men who are 
responsible for management. production and 
maintenance of industrial plants. 

FACTORY is distinctly a functional publi- 
cation to reach men whose primary job is to 
produce goods; it is not a general magazine 
Because of this fact. FACTORY is read—and 
paid for—by more plant operating men than 
any other business paper. 

Circulation has increased 13.7% during the 
twelve-month period June, 1940, to June, 1941 
The latest A.B.C. figures show a total net 





Write for your copy of 
FACTORY’s Media Market 
File containing information 


on both FACTORY and its 


market. 


FACTORY 


MANAGEMENT ond MAINTENANCE 


ABC — A McGraw-Hill Publication — ABP 
330 West 42nd Street ¢ New York, N.Y. 
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paid of 29,388 for the month of June, 1941; 
the total print order is running, currently 
(Oct., 1941) at 33,000. 


FACTORY’'s circulation is _ scientifically 
planned to deliver sales contacts to adver- 
tisecs in proportion to market opportunities; 
its geographic and _ industry coverage 
parallels sales opportunities. 

Indicating how FACTORY's carefully 
planned circulation reaches progressive com- 
panies is the fact that 90% of the dividend 
paying industrial companies, 70% of the 
companies building important new plants, 
and all companies that are leading national 
advertisers are reached by FACTORY. 


READER INTEREST 


In a period of 16 months, FACTORY readers 
sent to the editors requests for 237.716 re- 
prints of articles, pieces of manufacturers’ 
literature and help with job problems. A com- 
plete audit of these various reques‘s has been 
made, by mechanical means, on 45000 cards, 
— the results of this tabulation are avail 
able. 


Such striking proof of intense reader interest 
is not surprising since FACTORY does pub 
lish more info-mation for plant operating 
men and has more paid circulation among 
this group than any other business paper 


ACCEPTANCE 


Editorial leadership, selective circulation 
methods, and high reader interest have 
brought to FACTORY advertising leadership 
and acceptance among advertisers of a wide 
variety of materials, equipment and supplies 
sold to manufacturing plants. 

FACTORY carries regularly the advertising 
of more than 500 leading manufacturers, 
placed by more than 250 advertising acencies 
Its advertising volume in 1941 will be 
greater by 10% than that of any other year 
in the 50 years’ history of the publication. 
While hundreds of individual produc’s have 
been adve-tised. these general c'assifications 
indicate the type of products regularly ad- 
vertised in FACTORY: building maintenance 
and construction materials; electrical equip- 
ment; factory control systems; factory furni- 
ture; heating, ventilating and air condition 
ing; instruments, meters and recorders: in- 
surance; lighting: lubrication; ma‘erials han- 
dling; materials for manufacture; mechanical 
power transmission; packing and shipping; 
pipe system and valves; power generation; 
products contributing to safety, health and 
comfort; sanitary equipment; shop equipment 
and supplies; welding 


in the Jront index section 
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Cost of Materials, Etc., by Geographical Divisions 






































- - 

Division of Materials Purchased | Coumiscion 

and Population | estab Total and Fue] electric | ami con- 
State 1940 lish- cost supplies energy | tract work 
mente 
UNITED STATES. 131, 669, 275 |184, 230 |$32, 160, 106, 681 |$30, 254, 960, 667 | $850, 463, 848 |$465, 426, 583 =e 
ys = 4 cepnmapent 806 66) 59,434,349| 45,674,789| 39,765,902 
New England.......+| %,437,290| 16,136| 2,463,319 2, 318,444,7 2434, 9Olhys 9 (O25 

Middle Atlantic....! 27,539,487| 56,291| 8,684,135,574| 7,969,293,883| 252,449,537| 128,849,769 | 333, 542, 385 

East North Central.| 26,626,342| 40,415| 9,777,614,409! 9,219,617,739| 304,361,219/ 127,033,605 | 126,601,846 

West North Central.| 13,516,990| 14,947| 2,452,694,135| 2,376,644,676| 36,715,393) 25,619,387| 13,714,680 

South Atlantic.....| 17,823,151| 17,317| 3,156,673,197| 3,001,948,677| 73,578,836) 54,936, 26, 209,620 

East South Central.| 10,778,225| 7,275| 1,130,137,222| 1,059,596,036| 37,458,217) 25,756,584 7, 326, 385 

West South Central. 13,064, 525 10,021 1,744,121,604 1,684,108, 807 33,707,038 19,951,425 6,354,334 

Mountain........++s| 4,150,003/ 4,011 545,186, 559 514,547,652 » 389, 8,097,129| 4,152,365 

Pacific.....ssseeee| 95733,262| 17,817| 2,206,224,174| 2,110,758,432| 34,369,845| 29,507,831) 31, 588,066 

—Bureau of the Census 

North Dakota 353 $6.09 National Income estimated at aoe millions by the ye 
Nevada 106 20.63 ann 8 ments in 1939 partment of Commerce, an increase o 
. : : : Per capita ges eee ce 376 10 per cent over the $17,684 millions 
The East North Central (Great amounted to $536, compared with $376 of the corresponding 1940 quarter. The 


Lakes) division accounted for 309 per 
cent of the national total, the Middle 
Atlantic division being second, with 
28.2 per cent. The score for other sec- 
tions: New England, 12.9 per cent; 
West North Central, 6.7 per cent; 
South Atlantic, 9.5 per cent; East South 
Central, 3.4 per cent; West South Cen- 
tral, 4.5 per cent; Mountain 1.4 per 
cent; Pacific, 6.7 per cent. 

The total cost of materials, supplies, 
fuel, purchased electric energy and con- 
tract work utilized by manufacturing 
establ'shments in 1939 was somewhat 
lower than for 1937, but substantially 
higher than in 1935, according to the 
Bureau of the Census. The expenditure 
for materials and supplies, including 
containers, was $30,254,961,000; for 
fuel, $850,464,000. Costs for purchased 
electric energy and for commission and 
contract work were $465,427,000 and 
$589,256,000, respectively. 

The largest users of materials, fuel, 
energy, were manufacturers and 
processors in the “Food and Kindred 
Products” group, who accounted for 21 
per cent of the total. This group was 
also the largest purchaser of electric 
energy. The largest amount of com- 
mission and contract work was done in 
the “Apparel and Other Finished Prod- 
ucts” group, where it accounted for 
38.5 per cent of the total. 

One of the chief regional peculiari- 
ties shown by the accompanying tables 
is the high percentage of commission 
and contract work indicated in the Mid- 
dle Atlantic div'sion. This section ac- 
counts for 28.2 per cent of the value of 
the country’s manufactured products, 
but 56.6 per cent of the commission and 
contract work. This points to a special- 
ization which is absent in other areas 
consequent wider diffusion of 


etc., 


and a 
contracts. 
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i» 1933, $679 in 1929. Delaware led in 
1939 with $848. Detailed figures for all 
states except the District of Columbia 
and New Jersey, which are not com- 


puted: 


Per Capita Ratio to 


State 1939 National 
Alabama $243 0.453 
Arizona 456 851 
Arkansas 244 455 
California 753 1.405 
Colorado 522 974 
Connecticut 768 1.433 
Delawar¢ 848 1.582 
Florida . 457 853 
Georgia 292 545 
Idaho 453 845 
Illinois 640 1.194 
Indiana 494 922 
Iowa . 446 832 
Kansas 411 767 
Kentucky 300 560 
Louisiana 350 653 
Maine 481 897 
Maryland 595 1.110 
Massachusetts 705 1.215 
Michigan ... 604 1.127 
Minnesota 505 .942 
Mississippi 203 379 
Missouri 472 R81 
Montana 552 1.030 
Nebraska 421 785 
Nevaca S06 1.504 
New Hampshire 519 968 
New Mexico 323 603 
New York 825 1.539 
North Carolina 302 563 
North Dakota 362 675 
Ohio 608 1.134 
Oklahoma 343 640 
Oregon ; 545 1.017 
Pennsylvania 575 1.073 
Rhode Island 666 1.243 
South Caro ina 268 500 
South Dakota 373 696 
Tennessee 296 552 
Texas ~ 101 748 
Utah 449 838 
Vermont 486 907 
Virginia 385 718 
Washington 606 1.131 
West Virginia 378 705 
Wisconsin . 501 935 
Wyoming 623 1.162 


Aided by frenetic rearmament, in- 
come payments during the first half of 
1940 amounted to $35,590,000,000, at 
the rate of $71,139,000,000 for the year. 


Employment 

Though employmert and payrolls 
skyrocketed during the first quarter of 
1941, payments to the indigent con- 
tinued to represent a heavy drain on 
the U. S. treasury. Income payments 
to individuals during this period were 


Department believed that the March 
total was $6,785 millions, compared 
with $6,553 millions for March, 1929, 
when prosperity in the United States 
reached its all-time apex. 

During March, 1941, unempioyment 
compensation benefits dropped 3 per 
cent to $33,600,000. An average of 
762,000 unemployed workers received 
benefits during the month, 333,000 be- 
low March, 1940. No less than 376,292 
workers were placed in jobs in March, 
1941, by state employment services. 
Over 5,000,000 names remained in the 
“active file,” however. 

In June, 1941, however, the Nationa! 
Industrial Conference Board estimated 
that unemployment had declined to 


2,536,000, the smallest number since 
June, 1930. Greater than seasonal 
gains in all fields of employment 


brought the June total to a new all- 
time high of 53,120,000. The numbe: 
employed in manufacturing showed a 
contra-seasonal increase of 200,000 
from May to June, 1941. Construction 
employed 333,000 more persons in June 
than in May, and almost a million more 
than in June, 1940. The number em- 
ployed on construction exceeded 3,000.- 
000 for the first time since September, 
1930. 


There were also greater than sea- 
sonal gains in the following employ- 
ment groups: trade, distribution and 
finance, 101,000; transportation, 57,000; 
public utilities, 14,000; forestry and 
fishing, 8,000; minerals, 6,000. T! 
number unemployed in June, 1941, w 
slightly greater than in June, 1930, b 
two months later the increase in t! 
total labor force had amounted to abo 
6% million persons. 


Associations 
National Association of Manufa: 
turers. 14 W. 49th St., New York. 
Machinery & Allied Products Ins‘ 
tute, 221 N. La Salle St., Chicago. 
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FACTS FOR SPACE BUYERS 


PRODUCTIVE ADVERTISING TO MORE THAN 52,000 
ACTIVE PLANT OPERATING MEN IN ALL INDUSTRIES 
FOR ONLY $79 TO $85 A MONTH. 


DESCRIBED IN "THE IEN PLAN"... WRITE FOR YOUR 
COPY FOR YOUR CURRENT MEDIA DATA FILES 














A file folder of “pie-chartless” factual information showing how 
simply, effectively and inexpensively ($79 to $85 an issue) you 
can describe products for industry to more than 52,000 active 
Industry's Original Product Information Report- | lant operating men in the larger plants in all industries. 


ing Service, The SPOT Where Men in Industry 
LOOK FOR What They Need 


De- 1. The IEN Market 

of Comprises 52,878 active plant operating men in the larger plants in each of the principal classes of in- 
dustry. If yours is a product with a known market in all or many industries ... or one that is new or 
: relatively so and you want to cover all possible known prospects... as well as to “fish” for new uses 
rch and applications . . . you may find as others are that IEN’S broad coverage of industry has interesting 


“od possibilities in both instances. 


29, 2. IEN’S Circulation ( Audited) 

oe Because of IEN’S Thomas egister affiliation, with its 32 years of specialized industrial list build- 
ing experience, the problem of getting. and maintaining adequate and accurate circulation is a relatively 
ont simple one. Starting in 1933 from a list of companies in all lines rated at $100,000 and up this list has 
er since been converted and extended to 52,878 individual names, every one of which has definitely 
of requested regular receipt of IEN’S “What’s New” service. Examination of IEN’S current CCA and 
red NIAA circulation reports is recommended and will show 84.4% definitely titled to plant operation in 
be- plants in all industries 55.3% of which are rated at one million and over ... more than is available in 
92 any other publication of similar circulation. 


ch, 3. IEN’S Editorial Service 


es. 
While the active interest which every active plant operating man has in current and complete knowl- 

















ons 


“he 


= edge of all new and improved equipment, parts and materials being brought out for his use is quite 
obvious . . . no centralized or specialized source for this information existed prior to the introduction 
nal of Industrial Equipment News in 1933. 
~~ Hence IEN’S editorial service is original and entirely confined to THE SPECIALIZED REPORTING 
to ..+ BY A THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED AND TRAINED EDITORIAL STAFF ...IN BRIEF, FACTUAL 
ace DESCRIPTIONS . . . OF ALL NEW AND IMPROVED PRODUCTS BEING MADE AVAILABLE EACH 
ral MONTH FOR USE IN INDUSTRY .. . a service originated exclusively by IEN. All manufacturers 
ont are invited to constantly submit data on their new and improved products to IEN’S editors . . . certified 


i]1- as new IEN’S editors will then write and include descriptions at no cost or obligation of any sort. 


ve 1 ee 
4. Advertising . . . The Nucleus of the “IEN Plan’’* 
Prior to IEN, advertising to all industries was limited to a relatively few manufacturers with appropri- 
ations large enough to meet the relatively high space costs of this class of media. Recognizing this situ- 
ne ation IEN was originally set up to remedy it with tabloid newspaper format and a definitely limited 
_ number of pages giving full alongside editorial visibility and display to minimum sized low-cost units 
of space. Because of this specialized format and of the support given it by a similarly presented edi- 
- torial content, advertising copy for IEN, therefore, requires no purely attention-getting, space-taking 
0,- displav. calls only for brief factual product and/or product application descriptions. Under this unique 
er, specialized set-up. standard representation in IEN, therefore. requires only 1/9th page space units. 3% 
by 434, equal in size to only 4 of the usual 7x10 page size, at a cost of only $79 to $85 an issue. Eight 
years of successful operation have definitely verified the soundness of this basic “IEN PLAN”. . . 
already twice as many advertisers (in excess of 500 per issue) are using it as are using any other publi- 
a cation of similar circulation . . . and those making anv effort to trace advertising effectiveness report 
’ that in addition to the usual benefits of publication advertising they get an important Plus value—viz: 
; outstanding results in the form of directly traceable reader inquiries and SALES LEADS. With more 
. than 52,000 active plant operating men having, over a period of eight years, become accustomed to 
USING IEN as their SPOT to LOOK FOR “What’s New” and for their current needs, it continues to be 
an increasingly good spot for really productive advertising . . . and particularly so when that brand of 
advertising costs only $79 to $85 a month for standard representation. 


100 
on 








* “Seeing is believing” ... hence we urge a thoroughgoing examination of any actual 
issues, as well as of the complete “IEN PLAN”, both of which will be sent on request. 





v. E. IRISH, Editor F. MORSE SMITH, V. P. and Mgr. 
INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 
‘HOMAS PUBLISHING CO. | Nep—memser—cca | 461 8th Ave.. New York City 
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Nine Industries Employ 100,000 or More Wage Earners Each 



































Cost of materials, 
—- Wage earners a re Tage Value of products 
INDUSTRY estat ol contract work 
lish- Average 
the year | ve" 
ALL INDUSTRIES, AGGREGATE 184,244 7,887 , 242 $52,115, 242,488 $56,628,807, aE 
Industries Reporting 100,000 Wage | 
Earners or More, Total _ 31,177 L 2,135,890 ; 9,141,097,275 14,534,970, 524 
| 
| | | 
Votor vehicles, motor-vehicle bodies, } 
parte and aCOessories.......sccecceses 1,054 397,537 1 2,720,561,156 1 4,039,930, 733 1 
Steel works and rolling mills......+++++ 255 368 , 904 2 1,572,471, 554 4 2,720,019,564 2 
Cotton broad woven gOOdS......esccceceee | 661 312,249 s 431,023,435 ll 869,354, 285 10 
Sewnills, veneer mills, and cooperage- | 
stock mills, including those combined | | 
with logging camps and with planing | 
MALLS. cccccccccccscccccescccseseseseess 7,391 265,185 4 280,009,254 23 692,944, 624 | 13 
Footwear (except rubber) .........++++:- 1,070 218,028 5 388,459,108 14 734,673 111 12 
Bread and other bakery products (except 
biscuit, crackers, and pretzels)....... 18,049 201,537 6 567,445,736 7 1,211,395,278 | 5 
Woolen and worsted mamfactures---regu- 
ler factories and jobbers engaging 
COMEPACTOTS. cccccceccesesecesessesceeee 563 140 ,022 7 422,349,478 12 685,311,715 | 14 
Meat packing, wholesale.........ss++++ 1,478 119,853 - 2, 226,539,039 2 2,648,325, 552 3 
Paper and paperboard mills.....6+s.-+«s 638 110,575 9 532,260,521 8 933,015,664 8 
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Available Market Data Distributors in National Defense. lished 25th. Forms close 20th. Agen¢ 
eae P aa : a rated discounts, 15-0 Cireulation (Swern), 
Gusten 06 te Gielen dee ot ete A reprint of twenty-one illustratec 4.000. Rates 
, : : case studies of important time savings Times 1 Page '2 Page % Page 
data information are available without . Steal afin newer i 1 $127.50 $ 63.75 $ 31.88 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers = bbe agg vo ee SS Industrial Power. 
and agency executives. They may be had Possible by the codperation of , local (See Power PLANTS.) 
direct from the publishers, or through INDUS. ‘distributors. Published by Mill & Fac- tmstruments, 1117 Wolfendale St., Pitts 
TRIAL MARKETING. tory. burgh, . Pa. . Publishe d by Instrument 
Pub. Co Est. 1928 Subscription, $2 
: Trim size 8% x11% Type page, 7x1‘ 
e ’ Published 15th Forms close 30th pre 
d Publications ceding. N. Il. A. A. statement on request 
’ Agency discounts, (0-2. Circualtion (ABC) 


| Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 3879; (gross), 5.270. Companies, officers 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1941.| and “oan gt +. minh 14% 23% ; —— 

ment depts., electrical, “oe; tests, chen 
ical research, etc 10%; others, 26% 


\. & M. BE. Mechanical Catalog and Di- per year 1 page. $326; 2 pages, $316 per a . 
Rates—1 page, $154: 6 pages, $123; 1 








rectory, 29 W. 39th St.. New York. Pub- page; 4 pages, $311 per page: 6 pages, 
lished by The American Society of Me $296 per page & pages, $290 per page pages, $110. : . 
chanical Engineers Established 1912 12 pages, $275 per page: 18 pages, $270 Standard color, $25: bleed, $25 
Trim size, 8%x11% Type page, 7x10 per page; 24 pages, $265 per page Instrument Maker, 1117 Wolfendale St 
Henny a - aneuety: October Ist Forms Standard color, $50: bleed, $50 Pittsburgh, Pa Est 1933 ree feon 
close July st No agency commission For additional data see nage 249 and ii - ite pail 1% ‘ 143 De age 
Cash discounts, 0-2. Circulation (con- sert between pages 6 and 1 t trolled). Trim size, 8% x11%. Type pag 
trolled), (Swern), 1941 edition, 15 e00., : . (x10. Published bi-monthly, 15th fror 
Comprises 81% of A. S. M. E. member Industrial Equipment News, 461 Sth Ave., Feb. Forms close 30th preceding. N. |! 
hip and several thouand executives in New York. Published by Thomas Pub A. A statement on request Agency dis 
s selected group of leading companies Co. Est. 1933 Free (controlled). Trim counts, 0-2 Circulation (Publisher's 
not covered by A. S. M. E. reprene nta- size. 11%x15% Type page, 10%x14% Statement), 4,000 Rates- 1 page, $90 
tion Manufecturine industries 65% Published 10th. Forms close 27th N. I] 4 pages, $75; 8 pages, $64; 12 pages, $5) 
public service industries 8 & consulting A. A. state ~ y at os See at. Agency dis- Lan Maguira. 
and other engineers also serving indus ounce, 15-2 Circulation (CCA), May (See Exports, IMPorTs. ) 
try, 27% Rates Uni form catalogs 1 1941, 52.878, (gross), 58,250. Administra- , 2 : 
page. $225: 2 pages, $375: 3 pages, $500 tive, 18%; plant and production, 59% MacRae’s Blue Book, 18 E. Huron St 
.dditional pages on request. Special cat maintenance, 8%; purchasing, 10%: oth Chicago. Est. 1893 For those who spe 
alogs printed by publisher or advertiser ers, 5%. Member N. B. P. A Rates cify or buy for railroads, city, state and 
Rates on reauest Times 1/9 Page (34%x4% xovernment depts., public utilities, con 

Der addittedal data ace sam 7 1 85.00 tractors, engineers, architects, ste 

3 83.00 mills, automobile factories, refineries 

Centre! Menefacturing District Maga- : 81.00 mines, furniture and wood-workin¢ 
sine. 38 8. Dearborn St.. Chicago Pub 12 79.00 plants and other industrials Free (cor 
hed be Trustees Central Mfe. District For additional data see page 251 trolled). Trim size, 8% x10%. Typ 
Est. 1916. Free (controlled). Trim size, Industrial Finishing, 1142 N. Meridian P&S 7x10. Published Sept. 1. Form 
6 13/16x9 10/16 Type page, 5%xS8 Pub- St., Indianapolis. Published by Practi A we 7 a -, ae er es — 
lished 10th Forms close 15th of month eal Publications, Ine Est. 1924 “ree - _— oe ee aor 
an hier iieanin Ta tie sas ten see bate are (CC. A), Jan., 1941, 13,371; (gross), 14.002 
lation (¢Publisher’s Statement), 9.833; page, 4%x6% Published 18th Forms fetal industries, ~~! fabricated, 1s 
(gross) 10 123 Industrial co.’s 75 close 1st Agency discounts. 10-2 Cir- proce ssing industries, 26%: utilities 
transportation co.’s 6%: mercantile and culation (Swern), 11,500. Rates 25%; others, 13%, Rates “| page, $37 
financial eco.’s. 6%: others. 13° Rates Times 1 Page % Page % Paes ‘4, page $300; = page $275; % pag 
Time 1 Page % Page 4% Page l $140.00 $ 80.00 $ 50.00 225; % page, $125 

! > 90.00 $ 50.00 $ 27.00 6 160.00 60.00 35.00 Manufacturers News, 120 S. La Salle Ss! 
a RT of 15.00 400 12 90 00. : 50.00 20.00 Chicago Published bv Glenn & Co Es 
1 72.00 10.00 2° On Standard color, $35 1910. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 9x1 
Factory Wanegcement and Maintenance, For additional data see page 309 Type page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forn 
30 W. 4°nd St.. New York Published Industrial Maintenance News, 260 S. 23rd close 25th. Agency discounts, 15 
by McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, ‘5t. Philadelphia, Pa Published by In- Rates 
Ine Est. 1891 For plant operating of dustrial Maintenance News Fst. 1940 Times 1 Page te Page 4% Page 
ficials in all manufacturing industries Subscription, free Trim size. 11%4x15% l $150.00 $ 90.00 $ 55.0 
Subscriptior : Trim size 8% x11% Tym pag 19%x15 Published 10th is 135.00 83.00 52.0 
Type page. 7x10 Published Ist Forms Forms close 25th Agency discounts 12 120.00 75.00 48.04 
close 7th for copy. 15th for plates. N. 1 15-0 Circulation (Publisher's § State Color, $25 
\. A. statement on request Agency dis ment), 110.000 pet month. Rates Manufacturers Record, Candler Bids 
counts. 15-2 Member A BP Circula Times 1/9 Pare taltimore. Est. 1850. Subscription, $ 
tion (ARC), 27.538; (cross), 20,926. Con I $120.00 Trim size. 8%x115%. Type page, 7xl' 
panies, 10* plant operating men, fac >: 160.00 Published first Wednesday of eac s mont 
tory and production mers supts., co 12 99.00 Forms close 25th preceding N A. A 
officials and assts.. electrical, mechanical Industrial News Review, 1405 S. W. Wa- statement on request. Cash aera r+ 
ind maintenance supts plant engineers ter St Portland, Ore Published by E Circulation (ABC), 4.604; (gross), 7,405 
ind assts et 79 thers, 11° Rates Hofer & Sons. Type page, 64,x8% Pub- Manufacturing. mining, transportatio: 
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publie utilities, engineering and con- 
struction, 61%; financial, 6%; commercial, 
5%: machinery supply houses and manu- 


facturers’ agents, 5%; business ass'n li- 
braries and schools, 11%; others, 12%. 
Rates 
limes 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $170.00 $ 90.00 $ 45.00 
6 160.00 82.50 42.50 
12 150.00 80. 00 41.25 


Mechanical Engineering, 29 W. 39th St., 
New York. Published by The American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers. Est. 
1906. Serves mechanical engineering pro- 
fession including membership of A.S. M. 
E. and industry at large. Subscription, 
$5. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published monthly, 25th preceding. Forms 
close 10th. N. IL. A. A, statement on re- 
quest. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion (ABC), 21,237; (gross), 21,578. Manu- 


facturing, metal industries, 26%; non- 

metal, 9%; public service 5%; professional 

service 4%; ; educational, 6%; students, 

31%; others, 19%. Rates— 

Times 1Page % Page % Page % Page 
1 $225.00 $123.00 $ 67.00 $ 38.00 
6 208.00 115.00 63.00 36.00 
12 190.00 104.00 57.00 32.00 


Keep-Informed Section 
Times *4 Page 3/6 Page % Page 1/6 Page 


1 $17400 $144.00 $106.00 $ 58.00 
6 160.00 132.00 97.00 54.00 
146.00 120.00 88 00 48.00 


12 
Standard color (red), $50; bleed, 20%. 


tur auditional data see page 254. 


Mill & Factory, 205 E. 42nd St.. New 
York. Published by Conover-Mast Corp. 
Est. 1927. Subscription, $4. Controlled, 
paid and sold in bulk. Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. 
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on request. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 
culation (CCA), 26,698; (gross), 28,418. 
Plant operating men, 87% distributors 
and distributors’ salesmen, 6%; misc., 7%. 
Member N. B. P. A. Rates—1 page, $270; 
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Published 15th. Forms close 26th. Agency 
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other 


back cover 
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close 15th. N. I. A. A. statement on re- 
quest. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circula- 
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bscription, $10 per issue. Trim size. 
x12. Type page, 10%4x11 Published 
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2. Agency discount, 10-0. N. I. A. A 
port on request. Circulation (CCA), 
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67%; purchasing 
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Supervision, 95 Madison Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Published by Supervision Publish- 
ing Co., Inc. Est., 1939. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 9xlz. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close 25th. Agency 
discount, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
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Sweet’s Catalog File for the Mechanical 
Industries, 119 W. 40th St.. New York. 
Compiled and distributed by Sweet's 
Catalog Service, div. of F. W. Dodge 
Corp. st. 1914. A file of manufacturers’ 
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= present marine market offers 
industrial equipment manufactur- 
ers unprecedented selling opportu- 


nities. 
1942 Marine Market 
On September 1, 1941, 
12,000,000 tons of ship construction 
authorized n 
greatest ship- 


ovel 
were under way, o1 
American yards . . . the 
building activity in the history of this 
country. Two ships a day is the aim 
for 1942. This huge 
mands great quantities of equipment 


program de- 


and opens up to hundreds of 
manufacturing plants opportunities 


to get marine contracts. 


The Key Men—And How 
to Reach Them 

Ship designers, shipbuilders and 

ship operators are the important 

groups of men who influence pur- 

{ hasing dex isions. One effec tive. eco 


nomical way of reaching them is 


through consistent business paper 


advertising. The business paper that 
marine men rely upon to keep abreast 
of the latest news and developments 
in marine design, methods, equip 
ment, tools and materials is Marine 


Engineering and Shipping Revieu 


Editorial Scope and Service 

Varine Engineering and Shipping 
Review features detailed plans and 
descriptions of new vessels and largé 
ship reconditioning — projects 


articles on ship operation . . . tech- 


nical and practical articles on modern 
marine design and engineering prac- 
tice applying to economical construc- 
tion . . . and news of importance to 
the entire industry, including direct 
editorial coverage of developments at 
W asnington. 

Each year two of its issues are an- 
nual feature numbers. The “Dis- 
tinctive Ship Number” (November 
delivers concise, descriptive 
information on the year’s outstanding 


issue;. 


January issue provides 
record of the 
production and 
gives progress statistics of shipbuild- 


ships. The 
an annual statistical 
year’s shipbuilding 


ing activity in American yards as of 
the first of the year. 

Your advertising 
by this comprehensive editorial serv- 


messages backed 


ice will place you in a strong position 
to build now—for 
long-range marine 


immediate and 
business. 


Market 


Varine Engineering and Shipping 


Coverage 


Review is subscribed to by kev men 
in every major American shipyard 
now building large merchant vessels 
. bv officials in every United States 
Navy vard ... by the kev men of the 
Maritime Commission . . . and by the 
majority of the members of the So- 
ciety of Naval Architects and Marine 
Engineers. In total net paid circula- 
total distribution. it 
stands pre-eminent in its field. 


tion and in 


in Front of the All-Time 
Record Marine Market 


Here's How to Reach the Key Men in 
History's Greatest Shipbuilding Market 


Manufacturers’ Choice 

Leading marine manufacturers se- 
lect Marine Engineering and Ship 
ping Review as their first choice to 
carry their advertising to the marine 
industry. During the first nine months 
of 1941 the number of advertising 
pages appearing in Marine Engineer. 
ing and Shipping Review was 80 per 
cent ahead of its field. 


Services for Advertisers 

Marine Engineering and Shipping 
Review offers the following four in 
valuable auxiliary selling services 
exclusively to advertisers: 

Weekly Bulletin of advance informa 

tion. Provides reliable, authenticated 

news each week on new construction, 

reconditioning, repair work and othet 
marine developments. 
Vonthly Report of shipbuilding. Lists 
detailed progress statistics of the large 
merchant vessels under construction. 
Varine Outlook \etter, published from 
time to time. Gives last minute spot 
news of developments in shipbuilding 
and other marine activity. 
Varine Directory, published annually 
Provides an authoritative list, compiled 
from original sources, of ship operat 
ing. shipbuilding 
panies and their equipment and names 
of important officials. 


and ship repair com 


In planning vour marine sales 
campaign, utilize the complete selling 


service of Marine Engineering and 


Shipping Review. For rates. vir 
breakdown, and 
data see listing in the marine secti: 


Data Book. 


@ Marine ENQINCOTING ane Spring Kevicw ty 


lation mechani 


of this Market 


sso A SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLICATION 


30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 
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The greatest shipbuilding program 
in the entire history of the United 
States is in full swing. The present 
tremendous activity dwarfs even the 
great shipbuilding expansion of the 
first World War. 

On Sept. 1, 1941, shipbuilding in 
progress in American yards topped the 
ten-billion dollar mark in total value- 
a colossal program, comprising over 
1,790 merchant and naval vessels of 
various types and sizes, aggregating 
the unprecedented total of 8,981,477 
tons. This represented a 4,654,300 ton, 
or 107.5 per cent, increase over Jan. 1, 
1941, and a 7,249,053 ton, or 418.4 per 
cent, increase over Jan. 1, 1940. 

The tremendous expansion of ship- 
building is dramatically emphasized by 
the $1,698,650,000 construction pro- 
gram involving 566 additional new mer- 
chant ships, action on which was in- 
itiated by the U. S. Maritime Commis- 
sion Aug. 26, 1941, following the sign- 
ing by President Roosevelt of the Sup- 
plemental Appropriation Bill. This pro- 
gram represented almost a doubling of 
the tremendous merchant shipbuilding 
program then in progress. Earlier 1941 
orders had been placed by the Maritime 
Commission for nearly 600 vessels. Of 
the 566-ship program, orders were 
placed immediately for 66 ships and the 
entire group will be ordered in time 
for completion by the end of 1943. 


It is estimated that approximately 
half of the cost of new construction is 
for materials, machinery and equip- 
ment. A considerable proportion of the 
hundreds of millions of dollars now be- 
ing expended for the rapid expansion 
of shipbuilding facilities also goes for 
equipment, materials and tools. Mil- 
lions of dollars for additions to ship- 
building ways and shop facilities are 
nvolved in the 566-ship program alone. 

Of the total volume of shipbuilding 
n progress Sept. 1, 1941, merchant 
hips consisted of 1,092 vessels aggre- 
wating 6,544,927 gross tons. Naval ship 
onstruction represented approximately 
00 vessels aggregating over 2,400,000 
isplacement tons, exclusive of small 
istrict craft of which there were some 
80 building earlier in the year. 

During the first eight months of 
%41, merchant shipbuilding jumped 

192,350 gross tons—an increase of 
18.8 per cent. Large merchant vessels 

2,000 gross tons and over accounted 

r 6,441,627 gross tons of the total 

nnage building Sept. 1, 1941. 

Colossal as the present merchant and 

val ship construction program is, 

ery indication points toward even 
eater activity during the next few 
ars to meet the tremendous need for 

w merchant and naval ships. The 

‘vy was reported in July, 1941, to be 

nsidering a billion-and-a-half to two- 

lion dollar program to build 100 de- 
royers and light cruisers. 


Chart Showing _— Values 
MATERIALS USED IN SHIPBUILDING 


UMM 22» Y@E@E C@€@EM@_M 








YY Lumber, Cork and Rubber 


YY Metal Fixtures, Fittings & Valves 


Uy Electrical Equipmert 
Wy Brass, Lead & Zinc 
Paint and Interior Decoration 


Y fy Insulation Deck Covering and Tiling 


Galley and Pantry Outfit 
Furniture 


YY Bedding, Linen and Draperies 


Hardware and Tools 


YY Fire Prevention and Int. Communication 


Life Saving Equipment 
yy Rigging and Blocks 


Uy Navigating Outfit 


Marine Enginecring & Shipping Revieu 





Merchant Ships 


Of the 854 merchant vessels (of 
2,000 gross tons and more) under con- 
struction Sept. 1, 1941, 720 were for 
the Maritime Commission, 5 for the 
Navy, 60 for the British Purchasing 
Commission, and 69 for private opera- 
tors. In addition, 238 miscellaneous 
propelled and non-propelled craft of 
under 2,000 gross tons each were being 
built, predominantly for private opera- 
tors. 

The U. S. Maritime Commission’s 
construction program is comprised of 
the following: 

(1) The long-range program, to rees- 
tablish a stable and efficient American 
Merchant Marine. This calls for the con- 
struction of 500 ships over a period of 10 
years As of Sept. 1, 1941, 283 vessels had 
been ordered. 

(2) The construction of 200 standardized 
design emergency cargo ships, authorized 
by the President in January, 1941 These 
vessels were ordered during March and 
April, 1941. Extreme simplicity is stressed 
in their design. This permits some sec- 
tional prefabrication and shortens building 
time on the ship ways. 

(3) The construction of 227 merchant 
ships as part of our defense aid, authorized 
by the President in April, 1941. These ves- 
sels were ordered during April and May 
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1941 They will be turned over to Great 
Britain on completion This group com 
prises 112 additional standardized design 
E C 2 type cargo ships, 10 C 1 type cargo 
ships, 12 C 2 type cargo ships, 6 C 3 type 
cargo ships and 87 tankers 

(4) The construction of 566 additiona 
new merchant ships approved by the 
President in August, 1941. These vessel- 
will include E C type or so-called ‘Liberty’ 
eargo ships and a number of “C” type 
cargo ships. Of the total, 541 ships will be 


cargo vessels and 25 will be ocean tugs 
of 150 to 200 gross tons each. Sixty-six 
of these ships were ordered immediately 
comprising 26 C 1 type, 16 C 2 type and 
24 C 3 type vessels 

In addition to the U. S. Maritime 
Commission’s building program, the 
British Purchasing Commission has 
placed orders with American shipyards 
for the construction of 60 cargo vessels. 
Actual construction work on these ships 
is in progress. 


Construction for private accounts is 
at a peak, with 69 vessels (over 2,000 
gross tons) under construction in vari- 
ous yards on Sept. 1, 1941. These ves- 
sels comprise 13 cargo ships aggregat- 
ing 146,700 gross tons, and 56 tankers 
aggregating 549,877 gross tons. 


The balance of tonnage under con- 
struction on Sept. 1, 1941, or 103,300 
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66 propelled 
vessels under 


gross tons, represented 
and 172 non-propelled 
2,000 gross tons. 

A significant feature of the marine 
market, acecrding to Marine Engineer- 
ing and Shipping Review, is that over 
75 per cent of the large merchant ves- 
sel tonnage building on Sept. 1 was or- 
dered during the first eight months of 
1941. 

The U. S. Maritime Commission has 
estimated that a total production of 
1,153 new merchant ships can be ex- 
pected between July 1, 1941 and the end 
of 1943. These vessels will include the 
ships to be delivered hereafter in the 
acceleration of the long-range program, 
the 200 emergency cargo vessels, the 
227 ships in the “lend-lease” program, 
and the 541 cargo ships included in the 
566-ship program. 


Naval Construction 


The United States is now engaged in 
the greatest program of naval con- 
struction ever undertaken by any na- 
tion. 

In the first eight months of 1941, 
213 naval vessels of all classes were 
completed or placed in active service, 
according to reports issued by the 
Navy Department. Keels were laid for 
436 ships of all classes, ranging from 
district craft such as harbor tugs and 
net tenders, to mighty battleships. 


On July 1, 1941, naval building in 
American yards reached the huge total 
of 731 vessels aggregating 2,489,000 
displacement tons. This represented 15 
battleships, 12 aircraft carriers, 54 
cruisers, 197 destroyers, 76 submarines, 
128 submarine chasers, 152 minesweep- 
ers, 41 motor torpedo boats, 3 mine- 
layers, 4 netlayers, and other auxiliary 
craft, including 20 seaplane tenders, 10 
fleet tugs, 4 repair ships, 7 submarine 
tenders, 5 submarine rescue vessels and 
4 destroyer tenders. Of these ships, 640 
were building at private yards, 91 at 
Navy yards. 

In various other yards throughout 
the country there were 288 small dis- 
trict naval vessels building. In addition 
to new construction, extensive opera- 
tions were under way to modernize ex- 
isting warcraft. 

This tremendous activity compares 
with only 88 vessels totaling 502,165 
displacement tons building on Jan. 1, 
1940. 

Adding to this unprecedented build- 
ing are the Navy’s plans for the build- 
ing of more than 100 destroyers and 
light cruisers, at a cost of approximate- 
ly two billion d-llars. Funds for this 
construction were asked in July, 1941. 

The many billions of dollars already 
allocated for the Navy’s huge building 
program, plus additional amounts re- 
quested, open a vast market for ship 
equipment and supplies, as well as for 
shipyard equipment and supplies. 

Every year naval construction is 
supplemented by numerous and varied 
craft for other government services, in- 
cluding Coast Guard cutters, barges 
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Merchant Ships Building in United States Yards, Sept. 1, 1941 


(2,000 Gross Tons and Over) 


Classification 
Passenger-Cargo — 
Cargo 233 
Tanker 148* 
Transport ; ‘ 4 
Total . 396 
*Includes 5 turbo-electric vessels. 


Turbine 


— Number———_——_ —— Gross 
Diesel Reciprocating Tonnage 
4 0 131,800 
27 417 4.678,100 
10 0 1,601,127 
0 0 30,600 
41 417 6,441,627 


Propelled and Non-Propelled Vessels of Miscellaneous Types 


(Under 2,000 Gross Tons) 


Stea 





Classification 
Barge 0 
Cargo 0 
Dredge 0 
Ferry i we 0 
Survey Vessel . , 1 
Tanker 0 
Towboat 0 
Trawler 0 
Tug 4 
Miscellaneous 9 


Total 14 
Total number of vessels — 


Total gross tonnage 


m 


——— -— Number— ———— Gross 
Diesel Non-Propelled Tonnage 
0 171 76,700 
5 0 2.560 
0 1 1.800 
2 0 1,650 
1 0 1,480 
2 0 2,510 
7 0 1,855 
7 0 2,090 
28 0 6.055 
0 0 6,600 
52 172 103.300 
_ 1,092 
6,544,927 


—Marine 


Engineering and Shipping Revieu 





and other prcpelled and non-prcpelled 
vessels. 


Shipbuilding Facilities 


Between June 1, 1940, and March 31, 
1941, the U. S. government advanced 
$181,258,600 for the construction of 117 
new ways to be built at both private 
and navy yards for merchant and naval 
ship construction. 

In order to speed up production, the 
U. S. Maritime Commission is estab- 
lishing emergency merchant shipbuild- 
ing facilities which will include 103 
new shipways, capable of turning out 
three to four hundred ships a year. 
They represent an investment of $86,- 
000,000. Of these 51 shipways are for 
existing shipbuilding companies, at 
seven new sites, 42 are for existing 
yards, and 10 are to be parallel to the 
new yards established to build ships for 
the British Purchasing Commission. 

When this new yard construction is 
completed—before the end of 1941— 
there will be in operation 29 yards with 
186 shipways capable of building ocean- 
going cargo vessels. This does not in- 
clude facilities on the Great Lakes or 
those engaged solely in naval construc- 
tion, and compares with only nine ac- 
tive shipyards with 44 ways available 
in 1937. 

But this is not all. As part of the 
566-ship program, the Maritime Com- 
mission plans 48 additional shipways 
at a cost of $50,000,000 and the Navy’s 
request for an additional $585,000,000 
to augment its shipbuilding program 
was approved by the House of Repre- 
sentatives July 17. This latter amount 
would allow $300,000,000 for additional 
shipbuilding facilities at naval and pri- 
vate establishments and expansion of 
private plants supplying materials to 
shipyards, $160,000,000 for repair fa- 
cilities and $125,000,000 for ordnance 
facilities. 

On July 1, 1940, a total of 167,274 
workers were employed in the ship- 
yards of the country. On July 1, 1941, 


the total was approximately 375,000 
and on July 1, 1942, 550,000 workers 
are expected to be engaged in this 
work. 


Merchant Marine 


According to the U. S. Maritime 
Commission, Division of Economics and 
Statistics, the total seagoing private 
and government-owned fleets of the 
American Merchant Marine, exclusive of 
lake and river tonnage, on March 31, 
1941, comprised 1,192 vessels of 1,000 
gross tons and over aggregating 7,051,- 
298 gross tons. Of this total, the for- 
eign trade fleet, exclusive of tankers, 
totaled 323 privately-owned freight and 
combination passenger-cargo vessels, 
totaling 1,934,555 gross tons, and 45 
government-owned vessels of 315,364 
gross tons. 

In coastwise service, there were 394 
privately-owned vessels, aside from 
tankers, aggregating 1,837,626 gross 
tons. Of these, 39 vessels totaling 236, 
619 gross tons were of the passenger- 
cargo type and 355 vessels totaling 
1,601,007 gross tons were cargo ships 

In addition, there were in the laid- 
up fleet as of March 31, 1941, 40 pri 
vately-owned freight and combination 
vessels totaling 166,416 gross tons and 
22 government-owned ships of thes« 
types totaling 129,808 gross tons. 

The tanker fleet totaled 365 vessels 
of 2,634,393 gross tons. Of these, 47 
vessels, aggregating 326,965 gross tons, 
were in foreign trade; 312 vessels of 
2,277,422 gross tons were in coastwis« 
trade; and 6 vessels totaling 30,00' 
gross tons were laid up. 


Reconditioning, 
Modernization 


Reconditioning, modernization 
repair of vessels is always an impor 
tant part of the marine market. Ré« 
habilitation of existing vessels for new 
services, and thoroughly overhauling o 
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vessels which had been idle, represent 
a tremendously expanded activity due 
to the huge demand for cargo carrying 
space in overseas service, and in serv- 
ices previously operated by Great 
Britain. 

American yards are engaged in the 
repair of British ships, both merchant 
and naval. This activity represents a 
large volume of business in equipment 
and materials. Modernization work is 
required in many instances to meet the 
latest regulations of the Bureau of Ma- 
rine Inspection and Navigation relat- 
ing to fire prevention detection and ex- 
tinguishing equipment. Other moderni- 
zation work is directed toward safety, 
more economical operation and greater 
earning power. 


The repair and reconditioning of 
Great Lakes vessels represent an im- 
portant market because these vessels 
operate for but seven or eight months a 
year and assurance of continuous effi- 
cient service is obtained by repair and 
reconditioning during winter months. 
Freight operations of Great Lakes ves- 
sels during the 1940 season reached an 
all-time high of 142,868,876 net tons, 
more than four and a quarter million 
tons greater than for any other single 
year. Furthermore, the trends of op- 
erations for the first half of 1941 indi- 
cated that the record 1940 operations 
would be greatly exceeded by the 1941 
season’s tonnages. 


To operate and maintain the large 
merchant and naval fleets also involves 
large expenditures. Consumable stores 
and equipment must constantly be re- 
plenished throughout the life of these 
ships and in the present period of 
emergency expansion, these needs are 
proportionately greater. 


1940 Operations 


Shipbuilding statistics for 1940 do 
not reflect the full extent of the tre- 
mendous expansion now in progress, 
but they illustrate how rapidly the pace 
has increased. The total tonnage of 
both merchant and naval vessels com- 
pleted in 1940 amounted to 791,632 tons 
as compared with 506,488 tons in 1939. 
This represented an increase of 56 per 
cent in production for the year as com- 
pared with a 24 per cent increase in 
1939 over 1938. 


According to Marine Engineering 
ind Shipping Review, 88 per cent of 
the year’s output consisted of merchant 
‘tonnage, amounting to 699,032 tons. 
‘his represented an increase of 60 per 
ent in the production of merchant 
hips during the year. The output of 
aval vessels, aggregating 92,600 tons, 
represented an increase of 35 per cent 
S compared with the production of 
8,350 tons in 1939. 


Of the total merchant tonnage pro- 
luced in 1940, 52 per cent was for the 
laritime Commission and 48 per cent 
or private owners. 


Cargo ships predominated in the 


1940 output of seagoing merchant ves- 
sels of 2,000 gross tons and over. 
Thirty-two cargo vessels of 253,462 
gross tons were completed in addition 
to 16 tankers of 158,380 tons, five pas- 
senger-cargo vessels of 53,993 tons, one 
passenger liner of 14,361 tons, and one 
carferry of 6,000 tons. All passenger- 
cargo vessels recently completed are 
noteworthy for their appointments and 
safety features. 


Naval vessels completed in 1940 in- 
cluded one aircraft carrier, 18 destroy- 
ers, 5 submarines, 9 motor torpedo 
boats, 3 submarine chasers, 2 destroyer 
tenders, 1 seaplane tender, 2 mine- 
sweepers and 3 fleet tugs. 


Thirty-eight shipyards reported the 
completion of 699,032 gross tons of 
merchant ships during 1940 as com- 
pared with 42 shipyards reporting 438,- 
183 gross tons in 1939. Sixty per cent 
of these merchant ships consisted of 
steamships, 13 per cent of motorships 
and 27 per cent of non-propelled craft. 


Atlantic and Gulf Coast yards pro- 
duced 78 per cent, western river yards 
18 per cent, Pacific Coast yards 2.5 per 
cent and Great Lakes 1.5 per cent of 
the total output of the shipyards in 
1940, including both naval and mer- 
chant tonnage. 


Trends 


The trend in new ship construction 
now under way and proposed, except 
for emergency construction, is toward 
higher speeds, larger carrying capacity 
and a higher ratio of cubic capacity to 
deadweight in hull design and toward 
higher steam pressures and tempera- 
tures in marine power plants. For 
large vessels, geared turbine propell- 
ing machinery with watertube boilers 
predominates, although Diesel power is 
being used in a considerable number of 
new ships. 


The 312 standardized “ugly duck- 
ling” cargo vessels building on July 1, 
1941, were planned with fast construc- 
tion as foremost consideration. Each 
will be approximately 6,800 gross tons, 
and will be powered with 2,500 shaft 
horsepower steam reciprocating en- 
gines resigned to produce a speed of 11 
knots. 


The huge emergency program, call- 
ing for the production of large quan- 
tities of steam machinery and appli- 
ances not required hitherto in the build- 
ing of modern turbine or Diesel ships 
with electric auxiliaries, has opened up 
to hundreds of factories and manufac- 
turing plants throughout the country 
an opportunity to get marine contracts. 
The Maritime Commission, for in- 
stance, has ordered for the emergency 
program 624 boilers, 312 main con- 
densers, 3,120 deck winches, 312 steer- 
ing engines, 312 windlasses, 936 twen- 
ty-kilowatt electric generators, 312 cen- 
trifugal circulating pumps, 2,808 inde- 
pendent steam-driven pumps and 312 
small electric-driven pumps. In addi- 
tion, the manufacture of 312 main air 
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pumps, 624 bilge pumps and 312 eva- 
porator feed pumps, all driven by the 
main propelling engine, will be re- 
quired. 


In current design of vessels in the 
long-range program, the tendency is to 
increase the safety of vessels and to 
provide cargo-handling equipment of 
an amount and type that will insure a 
minimum of lay time in port. Other 
factors receiving emphasis are safety 
and comfort of the crew, fire preven- 
tion and safety-at-sea construction. 


The use of welding in ship construc- 
tion has come into prominence, with a 
substantial number of vessels now in 
process of construction by this method, 
and with a number already completed 
in which the main part of the hull is 
entirely welded. Lightweight alloys are 
finding extensive use in shipbuilding. 
The practical relative values of mis- 
cellaneous materials and equipment re- 
quired for usual types of vessels built 
in the United States, consisting of pas- 
senger and combination vessels, tank- 
ers, cargo vessels, yachts and small 
craft, are shown in the adjoining chart. 


In 1940 there were 218 companies in 
the United States operating fleets of 
large ocean-going and Great Lakes ves- 
sels, of which 55.5 per cent were on the 
Atlantic Coast, 24.3 per cent on the 
Great Lakes, 16.5 per cent on the Pa- 
cific Coast, 3.7 per cent on the Gulf 
Coast. In addition, there are large 
numbers of small vessel operators 
throughout the various marine centers 
of the country including the inland 
rivers. 


Officials of ship operating companies 
who are directly interested in specifica- 
tion and purchase of materials and 
supplies are operating managers, pur- 
chasing agents, marine superintend- 
ents, port captains, port engineers and 
port stewards. 


In most cases of new construction or 
large conversion of reconditioning 
work, matters relating to specification 
and purchase of materials, fittings, fur- 
nishings and miscellaneous equipment 
are under the jurisdiction of a con- 
sulting naval architect (or if a large 
organization, a naval architect em- 
ployed by the operating company) in 
conjunction with a marine superintend- 
ent, port engineer, port captain and 
port steward. 


Associations 
American Merchant Marine Institute, 
Inc., 11 Broadway, New York. 


American Power Boat Association, 
Shoreham Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


National Association of Engine & 
Boat Manufacturers, Inc., 420 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York. 


National Council of American Ship- 
builders, Inc., 21 West St., New York. 


The Society of Naval Architects and 
Marine Engineers, 29 W. 39th St., New 


York. 
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Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be had 
direct from the publishers, or through INDUS- 
TRIAL MARKETING. 

Facts and Figures Regarding the 1941 

Shipbuilding Market. 


A twenty-seven page portfolio, is- 
sued by Marine Engineering and Ship- 
ping Review, containing a graphic and 
statistical summary of the tremendous- 
ly expanded shipbuilding in this coun- 
try. It includes detailed statistics of 
merchant and naval ship construction 
under way on Jan. 1, 1941, and data 
regarding developments since then. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1941.] 


American Marine Engineer, The, Machin- 


ists Bidg.. Washington, D. C. Published 
by Marine Pub. Co Est. 1907. Subscrip- 
tion $1.50 Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
7%x10 Published 10th. Forms close 
20th Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion (Swern), 08,102; (gross), 9.887. 
Rates 
Times l Page % Page % Page 
$100.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 
6 85.00 50.00 28.00 
12 80.00 15.00 25.00 


Metter Shipping Manual, 425 Fourth Ave., 


New York Published by Shipping Man- 
agement, Inc. Est. 1939. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10 Pub- 
lished annually, Oct 15 Circulation 
(Publisher's statement), 8.000 Rates—1 
page, $175; 2 pages, $325; add'l pages, 
$125; % page, $100; \% page, $55. 
Color, $15; Bleed, $20 
Log, The, 121 Second St., San Francisco 
Calif. Published by Miller Freeman Pub- 
lications Est. 1923 Subscription, $1 
Trim size, 9x12 Type page, 7x10 Pub- 
lished 10th Forms close Ist Agency 
discounts, 15-2 Rates 
Times 1 Page \% Page \% Page 

! $150.00 $125.00 $100.00 
°7 90.00 75.00 65.00 
°13 75.00 50.00 10.00 
‘olor, $35: Bleed, $15 

*The 7th insertion in a 7-inser. con 
tract and the 13th inser. in a yearly con 
tract provides for space in the Statis 
tical Year Book Review 
Marine Age, 75 West St., New York. Pub 
lished by Gardner Pub. Corp Est. 1927 
Subscription, $2, partly free and con- 
trolled. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10 
Published 15th. Forms close 10th. Agency 


discounts, 15-2 Circulation (Swern), 


2.448; (gross), 2,608. Executives of ship- 


owning and operating companies, 21%; 
marine supts., port engineers, captains, 
purchasing agents, ete., 33%: executives 


of shipbuilding and repairing companies, 


20%; government departments, 8%; oth- 
ers, 18% Rates—1 page, $130; 3 pages, 
$120: 6 pages, $110: 12 pages, $100 
Color, $25: Bleed, 15% 


Marine Engineering and Shipping He- 


view, 30 Church St.. New York Pub- 
lished by Simmons-Boardman Publish- 
ing Corp Est. 1878 Subscription $3 
Trim size 8 x11% Type page, 7x10. 
Published 10th Forms close Ist. Agency 


discounts, 15% on display space and color 
if paid in 30 days 2% ten days Mem 
ber A. B. PP N. L. A. A. statement on re 
quest Circulation (ABC), 4.478: (gross) 
5.374. Shipbuilding and ship repair 
companies, 26%: ship operating com 
panies LOG merchant marine officers 
7 professional men, 7%: marine sup- 
plies and equipment 10%: Allied ma 
rine industries, including Navy, 15%; all 
others, 5% Advertising Rates—1l page. 

pages, $165; 12 pages, $150; 24 
$135; 36 pages, $130; 48 pages or 
$125 Bleed, $25 


additional data se¢ 


more 
Fov 
Marine 
York 
Fst 
7x10 


page 256 
Journal. 5 teekman St New 
Published by Primrose Pub. Corp 
1878 Subscription, $2 Type page 
Published 15th Forms close 10th 
\geney discounts 15-2 Circulation 
‘(Publisher’s Statement), 3.250 Rates 
rimes 1 Page 
1 $125.00 $ 
12 100.00 
Color $25 


Page ; 
75.00 $ 5 


60.00 5.00 


New York 
News Co 


Water St 

York Marine 
Subscription, $3 Trim 
size 9%%x12% Type page 7x10 Pub- 
lished 15th Forms close 5th preceding 
Agency discounts 13-2 Circulation 
(ARC), 3.102; 4,620, Shipbuild 
ing and repair companies, % ship oper- 
iting companies, 14 merchant marine 
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Marine News, 26 
Published by New 
Ine Est 1914 


(gross) 


officers, 33%; professional men, 5%; ma- 
rine supplies and equipment, 14%; allied 


marine industries 8%; others, 7% 
Rates 
Times 1 Page \% Page \% Page 
l $180.00 $108.00 $ 63.00 
" 140.00 75.00 40.00 
12 120.00 70.00 37.50 
Bleed, $25 
Marine Progress, %5 Broad St., New 


York. Published by Marine Progress, Inc. 


Est. 1933. Subscripticen, $2.50. Trim size, 
9x12 Type page, 7x10 Published Ist. 
Forms clos¢ 20th Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation (Publisher's State- 
ment), free (controlled), 3,630 Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 

1 $120.00 $ 72.00 $ 42.00 

6 105.00 62.00 36.00 
12 $0.00 52.00 30.00 
Motorship and Diesel Boating, 192 Lex- 


ington Ave., New York Published by 
Diesel Pubs., Inc Est. 1916 Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 10%x13% Type 
page, 7x10 Published Ist Forms close 
15th Agency discounts, 60-2 Circula- 
tion (ABC), 2,510; (gross), 4,176. Ship- 
building and repair companies, 8%; ship- 


operating companies, 13%: merchant ma- 
rine officers, 34%: marine supplies and 
equipment, 14%; allied marine industries, 
10%; others, 21% tates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150,000 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 
6 137.50 82.50 45.00 
12 125.00 75.00 10.00 
Color, $35 
For additional data see page 144 
Nautical Gazette, 20 Vesey St.. New York. 
N. Y Published by John C. Broderick 


Est. 1871 Subscription, $2 Trim size, 
9x12. Type page, 74x9%. Published 10th. 
Forms close Ist Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation (Swern), 3,750; (gross), 3,904. 


Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $130.00 $ 75.00 $ 40.00 
6 120.00 65.00 35.00 
12 100.00 60.00 33.00 
Bleed, $20 
New York Maritime-Hegister, 11-15 
Moore S.. New York Published by 
World's Maritime News Co Est. 1869 
Subscription, $50. Type page, 9%x12 
Published Wednesday. Forms close Tues- 
day Agency discounts, 10-2 Rates-— 
Times 1 Page \% Page \% Page 
1 $ 96.00 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 
{ 80.00 16.00 °6.00 
13 72.00 40.00 22.00 
°6 66.00 36.00 "0.00 
5° 54.00 "8.00 15.00 


Pacific Marine Review, 590 Sansome St 





San Francisco, Calif Published by Jas 
S. Hines Official paper. Pacific Ameri- 
ean Steamship Assn Est. 1904 Sub- 
scription $1.50 Trim size, 8%x11% 
Type page, 7x19. Published Ist Forms 
close 20th Agency discounts, 0-2 Cir- 
culation (Swern), 2,642; (gross), 3,000, 
Rates 
Times | Page Page \ Page 
1 $140.00 $ 75.00 $ 50.00 
6 170.00 65.00 10.00 
12 110.00 60.00 35.00 
Color, 20: Bleed, $17.50 
Pacific Ports and Marine News, 408 Mar 
ion St., Seattle, Wash Est. 1904 Sub- 
scription, $2 Trim size, 8%x12 Type 
page, 6%x10. Published Ist Forms close 
Ath Agency discounts, 15-2 tates 
Times 1 Page 1 Page \ Page 
1 s100.00 s $ 35.00 
On 75.00 °° 50 
12 65.00 17.50 
Shipping Register, 405 Sansome St., San 
Francisco, Calif Published by Under- 
writers Report Ine Est 1919 Sub- 
scription, $3. Type page, 7x19. Published 
Saturday Forms close Wednesday 


Agency discounts, 15%. Circulation (Pub- 


lisher’s Statement), 1,930; (gross), 2,036 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % page % Pag 
1 $ 80.00 $ 48.00 $ 323.00 
13 60.00 38.00 27.00 
26 50.00 33.00 23.00 
§2 40.00 25.00 19.00 


Thomas’ Hegister of American Manufac- 
turers. 


(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIBS.) 
Waterways Journal, 620 Chemical Bide 
St. Louis. Published by Donald T 
Wright. Est. 1887 Subscription, $5.00 
Type page, 8%x1l%%. Published Satur 
day Forms close Thursday. Agency dis 
counts, none. Rates 
Times 1 Page \ Page ™% Page 

1 $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 30.00 

13 60.00 32.50 17.50 
26 55.00 30.00 16.25 
52 50.00 27.50 15.00 
World Ports, 20 Vessey St., New York 
N. Y¥. Published by John C. Broderick 
Est. 1919. Subscription, $2. Trim size 
9x12. Type page, 74 x9%. Published 15th 
Forms close Ist. Agency discount, 15-2 


Circulation (Publisher’s Statement) 


3.353; gross, 3,544. Rates— 

Times 1 Page 1% Page % Pag 
1 $150.00 $ 80.00 $ 45.00 
6 130.00 70.00 40.00 
12 110.00 60.00 25.00 


Color, $30: bleed, $20 


MOTOR BOATS 
Boat and Equipment News, 16 E. 4ist St 
New York, N. Y. Published by Boat Sta 
tistics & Publishing Co. Est. 1939. Con 
trolled, free. Type page, 7x10. Published 
Jan. 10, Mar. Ist, Apr. 10, May 20, July 10 
Nov. 1. Forms close 15 days preced 
ing. Agency discount, 15-2. Circulatior 
(Sworn). Dec., 1940, gross, 98,712. Rates- 


Times 1/9 Page 2/9 Page 1/9 Pagé 
1 $600.00 $360.00 $225.00 
3 540.00 320.00 190.00 
6 480.00 280.00 160.00 


Boating Industry, The, 505 Pleasant St 


St. Joseph, Mich. Published by Boating 
Industry. Est. 1938. Free (controlled) 
Type page, 7x10. Trim size, 8%x11\% 
Published six times a year, Jan. 10, Mar 
1, April 10, May 15, July 15, Oct. 15 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Pub 
lisher’s Statement), 9,750. tates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $110.00. 65.00 
3 160.00 90.00 55.00 
6 135.00 77.50 45.00 
Color, $30 
Mid-West Yachting News, 955 E. Jeffer 
son, Detroit, Mich. Published by Walter 
X. Brennan. Est. 1933. Subscription, $1.5' 
Trim size, 9%x12. Type page, 74x10 
Published 5th. Forms close Ist. Agency: 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 2,500. Rates- 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
$ 80.00 $ 40.00 $ 25.0% 


1 
Color, $10; bleed, $10 
Motor Boat, combined with Power Boat 


ing, 63 Beekman St., New York Pub 
lished by Motor Boat Pubs., Ine Est 
1904. Subscription, $2. Trim siaze, 8%» 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation (ABC), 30,207; (gross), 31,171 
Rates- 
Times 1 Page \% Page “% Page 
1 $200.00 $120.00 $ 65.00 
6 180.00 100.00 55.01 
12 150.00 90.00 509.00 
Color, $65: bleed, 15%. 
Motor Boating, 572 Madison Ave. New 


York Published by Hearst Magazines 
Ine Est 1907 Yachtsmen and mot: 
boat owners, builders, designers, deale! 
and marine engine manufacturers. Sul 


scription, $3. Trim size, 9x12. Type page 


7x10%. Published Ist. Forms close 10t! 
Agency discounts, 15-2 Cireulati 
(ABC), 31.520; (gross), 33,670. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Pae 

1 $325.00 $180.00 $115.0! 

6 2R0.00 160.00 100.0 
12 240.00 140.00 85.0 

One page or more per issue in 12 cor 
secutive issues, total of 12 pages withi 
a year, $200: total of 18 pages within 
vear, $190: total of 24 pages within 
vear, $180: total of 36 pages withir 
year, $170 


15% 
71 Columbia St.. > 


Color, $100: bleed, 
Pacific Motor Boat, 


attle, Wash Published by Miller Fre 

man Publications Est. 1908. Subscrit 
tion, $3. Trim size, 84%x11\%. Type pag 
6%x10 Published 25th preceding Forn 
close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir 
culation (Publisher's Statement) net 
6,027: (gross), 6,478. Rates 
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MEAT PACKING, BY-PRODUCTS 


MEAT PACKING 


A primary and basic industry essential to America 


UNDER DEFENSE af and on the RETURN TO NORMAL o 











MEAT PACKERS 


do their part for defense 


XD Bs 


Every month meat packers are 
producing more and more foods 
for defense. The products they 
produce are as important as mu- 
nitions themselves. In 1942 this 
industry will produce in excess of 
345,000,000 POUNDS 
BACON — HAM — CANNED 
MEATS for the Army alone, 
plus 250,000,000 POUNDS 
OF FRESH AND FROZEN 
MEATS 


| D> Haze | 
AND 
AFTER THE WAR 


Meat Packers will do their 
part in feeding the World 











Preparations are already being made 
for this tremendous task. This year 
will see an increase of 4% million 
hogs processed over 1940. There are 
now 17% more cattle on feed, and 
the total approaches an all-time rec- 
ord. Number of lambs marketed in 
1941 will be largest on record—1,700,- 
000 head more than 1940. This is a 
preparedness program of real signifi- 
cance to sales and advertising execu- 
tives! 
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Throu gh all economic and business c ycles 
— during war or peace—at peaks of 
prosperity and th rough periods of 


depression — here is a dependable source 


of business for you! 


The Meat Packing Industry and its related fields make up 
one of the most important and basic of all industries— a 
field that must be kept running under any circumstances. 
Nothing is more vital than meat, and the industry is play- 
ing its part well in doing its share for national defense. 


And when the present emergency is past, you can depend 
on meat packers to keep your plant running! Even during 
the 1931-1933 period, when general industrial levels were 
at their lowest ebb, meat packing production and employ- 
ment consistently held at 97-99% of normal. Hence con- 
cerns that intrench themselves now in this field can depend 
on an uninterrupted flow of business, fortified against 
possible abrupt declines at the cessation of the defense 
program. 


Best of all, sales and advertising cultivation of the Meat 
Packing Field is simple and economical. Individual plants 
are large, with substantial purchasing power per unit. A 
single publication — The National Provisioner — com- 
pletely blankets the field, thoroughly penetrates the plants. 
does a masterly job of serving the industry. Advertising in 
The National Provisioner is the most economical invest- 
ment you can make to protect your present position and 
future prosperity. 









Build your markets for permanence 
by intrenching yourself now with 
advertising to the Meat Packing field 


in 


PROVISIONER 


q and Allied Industry Since 189! 


‘aii \clomm eal, lelh 


THE NATIONA 


leading Publication in the Meat 








Packin 


407 S. DEARBORN ST. eo 


Provisioner 
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Meat Packing, By-Products 


(See also Food Manufacturing and Distribution) 





Meat packing, in point of value of 
products, is the third largest industry 
in the United States, exceeded only by 
the automotive and steel industries. It 
is second only to the automotive in- 
dustry in money expended for mate- 
rials, etc., fuel, electric energy, and 
contract work. The authority for this 
is the 1939 Census of Manufactures. 

Meat packing and allied manufac- 
turing industries consist of six divi- 
sions, the major being meat packers 
and sausage manufacturers. Meat 
packers, defined in the Census of Man- 
ufactures as establishments primarily 
engaged in the slaughtering of live- 
stock for their own account to be sold 
fresh or used as material in canning, 
curing, making sausage, lard and other 
products, carry on their activities in 
1,552 plants. 

Sausage manufacturers, housed in 
725 plants, do no slaughtering but 
carry on the manufacture of sausage 
and meat specialties from purchased 
meats. 

The other four divisions are grease 
and tallow manufacturers (renderers) 
310 plants; glue and gelatin manufac- 
turers, 80 plants; shortening manufac- 
turers, 48 plants, and oleomargarine 
manufacturers, 18 plants. 

The meat packing industry faces the 
1941-1942 period with the assurance 
of livestock supplies equaling those 
of 1940-1941 which were the high mark 
of nearly ten years. With the ever 
growing demand from the constantly 
increasing armed forces of the coun- 
try, the civilian population with fat- 
ter pocketbooks and Great Britain for 
food and fats, the industry faces a task 
that demands 100 per cent efficiency 
from men, materials and machines. 

It is impossible to measure the meat 
packing industry as a market with the 
everyday industrial yardstick. Live- 
tock supplies alone gauge activity. 
Where practically every other industry 
has strict control over its supply of 
raw material, the packing industry has 
none. Every animal that reaches the 
market and is offered for sale is pur- 
‘hased the day of arrival and the ship- 
per paid in cash. 

How this steady march of livestock 

upplies month after month is main- 
ined is best illustrated by slaughter 
gures furnished by the Bureau of Ani- 
al Industry. (See accompanying 
ble.) This represents the livestock 
aughter in Federally Inspected plants 
ily—approximately 70 per cent of the 
tal. 

The results of spring farrowing are 

adily apparent in the increased kill 

the months of November, December 

id January and to a somewhat less 

tent in the month of October when 
1e late hog fall run begins. 





Meat Packers and Sausage Manu- 
facturers by States 


Sausage 


Meat Manu- 
State Packers facturers 
Alabama Pore 22 5 
\rizona , 9 ) 
Arkansas i) i 
California . akeen 94 14 
Colorado ‘ hens 24 2 
Connecticut 10 28 
a Pe os 1 1 
District of Columbia.... 3 x 
PL ce neegebedemawWadn 18 10 
 steeens TTT Tre 31 2 
DN sna nee hae edie Wane 13 0 
0 ere ; 79 95 
EE owb cit eeeeheeon 61 13 
a ie eda at ah dyn tite eee , 39 9 
Kansas Kenweeehee 39 1 
Kentucky bnaae Cuan 32 4 
CME. ce neiccccscts . 20 2 
Maine .... a ee ee 9 9 
Maryland acme eed 31 11 
Massachusetts ......ccece 29 65 
Michigan pret acte Oint , 68 51 
Minnesota cart eaae erin 18 28 
Mississippi See  mee 11 0 
Missouri .. othe cle a 13 22 
NEE ee em 15 1 
Nebraska ... a2 ¥ 33 6 
DOUG ce ceves ‘ 7 i) 
New Hampshire bt eed 2 N 
SE EE -casavenndetoes 46 2h 
New Mexico . , : in 0 
eee ee 89 114 
North Carolina i ' 16 6 
North Dakota .......... 6 0 
Ce ce epbesée awe atanes » wee 39 
Oklahoma . <iubei a Gavi 33 7 
COPOMOR cc eicsccccvcsss - 2% ‘ 
Pennsylvania ......... wi oe 2 
Rhode Island ba ceca D 13 
South Carolina ........ Se 12 1 
oo: et. ae Y 0 
PO coucecnatkeeeoes 24 3 
Texas .. teweaeneeon 83 8 
Utah sus Sveees ChK600 00S 10 6 
Vermont Sioa Kirnwes 1 1 
Virginia 30 7 
Washington écé nh a 43 12 
West Virginia ited 14 2 
Wisconsin ‘ 30 9 
Wyoming 7 1 
Total Seen 1,552 785 
Canada eee eee 7 19 
Cuba ‘ sehae 6 
Hawaii er 2 
1,647 R04 


The National Provisionei 





There is no state in the Union which 
does not owe part of its income to the 
meat packing business, nor is there 
a single state without its share of meat 
packing plants and by-products manu- 
facturers. 

Probably in no other industry is the 
competition so keen or the margin of 
profit so small. Because of this keen 
competitive situation the packer, gen- 
erally, has to be content with a profit 
of less than two cents per dollar of 
sales. It is these combined factors 
which have made plant modernization 
an essential part of the _ packer’s 
program. 

The four largest concerns in the 
meat packing field operate 137 man- 
ufacturing and processing plants in 
various parts of the country. Each of 
these plants is a self-contained unit 
having its own manager, superinten- 
dent, master mechanic, engineer, sales 
manager, purchasing agent and other 
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department heads—and these men are 
directly responsible for profitable op- 
eration of the plant. 

Other companies operating more 
than one plant differ from the four 
largest companies principally in size. 
Control of operations, policies and pur- 
chases is usually concentrated at head- 
quarters, but superintendents, man- 
agers, executives and department heads 
of branch manufacturing plants exert 
tremendous influence on all types of 
purchases. 

Territories covered by individual 
companies operating only one plant 
vary from portions of a single state 
up to several states. Executives and 
important men in every department of 
these plants determine purchasing pol- 
icies and decide on types of machinery, 
equipment and supplies to be pur- 
chased. In the smaller plants of this 
group the heads of the concern nor- 
mally do the purchasing, after obtain- 
ing and considering the recommenda- 
tions of associates and employes. 

Similar to meat packers and sausage 
manufacturers in many of their prob- 
lems, equipment and operating meth- 
ods, are the grease and tallow, oleo- 
margarine, shortening, and glue and 
gelatin manufacturers. 

The 1939 Census of Manufactures 
reported 1,516 meat packing and cus- 
tom slaughtering establishments, with 
products valued at $2,649,293,000. There 
were 1,476 meat packing establish- 
ments, whose products were worth 
2.647,360,000. They paid $39,804,000 
to 17,066 salaried persons, and $161,- 
491,000 to 119,826 wage earners. The 
cost of materials, supplies, fuel, pur- 
chased electric energy and contract 
work was $2,225,711,000, and the value 
added by manufacture, $421,649,000. 
The last figure represented a gain of 
5.5 per cent over 1937. 

Production in 1939 was broken down 
into these major classifications: 

Millions Value 


of Ibs. (000) 
Fresh meat .............. 10,986 $1,461,504 
Cures BORE .cccnncs : 2,918 150,942 
Canned meat, except 

ee 331 63,348 
Canned sausage ........ 27 5,368 
Sausage (not canned), 

meat puddings, head- 

GMGSSO, GOO. cccoscsscece 1,035 166,007 
DMD uneencpandadedece ooo Be 107,377 
eee 66 4,551 
Oleo stock .... Lateeewe : 7 507 
Stearin (oleo and other) 28 1,702 
Hides, skins and pelts.... 94,498 
Pickled sheepskins and 

PP Lctvecnae ses 10 %,409 
ae 37 16,737 
Hair, hog and other.... 25 1,302 


While pork consumption has exceeded 
that of beef in some recent years, due 
to abnormal conditions, 1939 produc- 
tion figures indicate that beef is the 
national favorite, accounting for about 
50 per cent of the total. Detailed fig- 
ures for 1939 on fresh meat produc- 
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Keet (000) 
Pounds 5,483,464 
Value $765,861 

Veal 
Pounds 677,095 
Value $97,978 

Mutton and lamb 
Pounds 781,822 
Value $126,442 

Pork (excluding lard) 

Pounds 1,347,022 
Value $408 209 
iedible organs (livers, hearts 
brains, tongues, tripe, etc.) 
Pounds 678,37! 
Value $61,626 

(other fresh meat 
Pounds 18.761 
Value $1,284 

In the field of cured meat, on the 

other hand, pork accounted for 46.4 

per cent of the tonnage and 53.9 per 

cent of the value. Production was 

2.919 million pounds; value, $450,- 


941,500. 


Production figures for 1939 indicated 


that per capita consumption of fresh 
meat was about 84 pounds per year. 
The American Meat Institute launched 


an aggressive advertising campaign as 
a result of this situation, emphasizing 


the nutritional value of all types of 
meat. This movement was helped by 
a rising national income. 


The Bureau of the Census reported 
that while sales direct to retailers 
accounted for 42.5 per cent of distribu- 
tion in 1939, sales to wholesalers and 
jobbers increased from 11.9 to 15.0 per 
cent between 1935 and 1939. Sales to 
or through packers’ own wholesale 
branches declined from 31.7 to 28.5 per 
cent. Sales to industrial and commer- 
cial users declined from 7.1 to 6.9 per 
cent 

The 1939 Census of Manufactures 
found 1,067 manufacturers of sausages 
and prepared meats, with production 
valued at $208,048,000, about the same 
as in 1937. Value added by manufac- 
ture was $43,008,000. a gain of 13.8 
per cent over 1937 Of the total, 262 
with products valued at $76,043,000, 
were owned or operated by meat pack 


ing companies 


By-Products 

A large part of the packer's income 
is derived from by-products of live 
stock—that portion which cannot be 
used as meat and which was formerly 
thrown away. Only 55 per cent of a 
beef animal, 70 per cent of a hog, and 
17 per cent of a lamb is edible, which 
leaves a great amount of material to 
be utilized in other ways. 


Continued research has developed 
about 140 different items which may 
be classed as by-products of the in- 
dustry. By-products sales, in the case 
or cattle, are usually sufficient to pay 
for processing the animals, thus ena- 
bling the industry to pass on to the 


farmer as much as it receives from the 
meat. Efficient utilization of by-prod- 
ucts tends to narrow the price spread 
from farm to table. 

In general, by-products fall into two 
classes. edible and inedible. The edible 
products range all the way from albu- 
men used in cake frosting to vinegar 
pickle. The inedible products run 
through a range almost unbelievable 
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Federally Inspected Slaughter 
12 Months Ending June 30, 1941 
(Approximately 70°/, of total kill) 


1940 
July . 5,945,574 
August .5,807,279 
September .5,865,647 
October . 7,691,685 
November . 8,764,603 
Eves se a wes . 8,773,643 
1941 
January . 7,445,012 


February 6,216,953 


March . .6,523,259 
April . 6,541,780 
May 6,983,245 
re . 6,021,124 





There are several types of glues and 
gelatins, made from both head prod- 
ucts and foot products. The feet pro- 
duce feeds and fertilizer; sinews of the 
feet are used for glue and gelatin; 
bones of the feet furnish products used 
all the way from manufacture of ice 
cream and candy through buttons, knife 
and umbrella handles, on to neatsfoot 
cil used in leather and textile finishing. 
The hoofs furnish plaster retardant, 
combs, and hairpins. 

From cattle heads alone, dice, pipe- 
stems, fertilizers and pharmaceutical 
products are made. Blood is used in a 
wide range of manufactures, from dye- 
setting agents for textile manufacture 
to clarifying agents for wine. Hog hair 
is used for cushions, box car insulation, 
wall board, and air filters for Pullman 
car air conditioning units. The intes- 
tines make casings for sausages, tennis 
racquet strings, musical instrument 
strings, and surgical sutures. 


Equipment 

In manufacturing and processing 
meats, the regular routine involves tak- 
ng the animals through the slaughter- 
ing and dressing departments, then to 
the cooler and on to the cutting depart- 
ment, with the resulting products pro- 
ceeding through the curing, rendering, 
sausage, cooking, smoking, canning, cas- 
ing, oleomargarine, shortening, gelatin, 
specialties, glue, etc., departments. 

Stainless steel equipment to provide 
the utmost in sanitation and cleanliness 
is to be found throughout all depart- 
ments of meat packing, sausage manu- 
facturing and by-products plants. 

Tile sidewalls and floors are easily 
cleaned and are considered necessary to 
proper sanitation. 

In the last few years meat packers 
particularly have made rapid strides in 
the modernization of their power plants. 
Requirements for power and steam for 
process work are in many cases con- 
current and provide an ideal balance 
for the packer to produce his own 
power and use the steam for process 
work. This has provided for greater 
efficiency and economy in operation of 
meat packing plants. 

Air conditioning has proved of great 
importance throughout the entire meat 


packing industry. The control of hu 
midity, air circulation and temperatur« 
in the manufacture of highly perish 
able meats and by-products provides 
efficiencies and economies not possibl 
previous to the coming of air condi 
tioning. 

The industry is one of the most im 
portant users of coal, motor trucks, re 
frigerated freight cars, containers anc 
cartons, salt, refrigerating machinery, 
scales of all kinds, truck and auto 
mobile tires and many other commod 
ities. 

All kinds of conveyors are used fo: 
handling products throughout the plant 
Gravity conveyors are used extensivel) 
inasmuch as the livestock is usually 
slaughtered at the top of the building 
and the products gravitate down. 


Although the meat packing industry) 
is one of the nation’s oldest, it is prob 
ably as far advanced in the use of 
direct-connected electric motors as any 
other industry. Very little if any over- 
head line shafting will be found in pack- 
ing plants. To begin with, it is unsani- 
tary and, secondly, machinery through 
out the packing plant does not run con 
currently. On the contrary, the slaugh 
tering and killing departments will prob- 
ably run a part of the day which will 
supply the balance of the plant with 
plenty of products for the entire day’s 
work and furthermore packing plants 
are built up and down instead of flat. 

The Bureau of the Census reported 
that the meat packing industry spent 
$21,301,000 for new equipment and 
plants in 1939. Expenditures for new 
machinery and operating equipment 
were $10,622,000; for new construction 
$9,327,000: other 


or major alterations, 
$591,000. 


Associations 

American Dog Feed Institute, 1 Park 
Ave., New York. 

Association of American Producers 
of Inedible Oils and Fats, % F. B. Wise, 
945 Pennsylvania Ave., N. W., Wash 
ington, D. C. 

American Meat Institute, 59 E. Var 
Buren St., Chicago. 

Institute of Margarine Manufactu: 
ers, 1116 Woodward Building, Was! 
ington, D. C. 

National Association of Margariné 
Manufacturers, 85 E. Gay St., Colun 
bus, Ohio. 

National Live Stock and Meat Boarc 
407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 

National Sausage Casing Deale: 
Association, 1 Park Ave., New York 


Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed b 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwis 
stated, circulation figures shown are for th 
six-month period ending June 30, 1941. 


The Food Mer 
York Pul 
Co., li 
Trim siz 
Publishes 
Monda 


Advocate and 
Broadway, New 
Butcher's Advocate 
Subscription, $3 
Type page, 7x10 
Forms close 


Butchers’ 
ehant, 1528 
lished by 
Est. 1879 
R4%x11% 
Wednesday 
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again in 1942 


... its MEAT PACKERS GUIDE 


it Assures You Coverage in Every Meat Packing, 
Rendering, Sausage and Dog Food Manufacturing 
Plant in the U. S. A.—every one of the 3344 plants 
that constitute the Meat Packing Industry in the 
U.S. A. will receive one or more copies of the 1942 
edition, MEAT PACKERS GUIDE—over 5800 


copies. 


it Serves the Men Who Actually Specify and Buy 
Your Products for This 3 to 4 Billion Dollar Market 
—the distribution of MEAT PACKERS GUIDE 
is confined to those individuals with known buy- 
ing power—superintendents, chief engineers, mas- 
ter mechanics, managers, foremen and purchasing 
agents—the men who originate as well as actually 
buy your products, many of whom are difficult to 
contact. That means 100% useful distribution. 


it Attracts Special Attention to Advertised Prod- 
ucts Through the Reference and Data Section and 
in the Buyers Guide Section—every advertisement 
in MEAT PACKERS GUIDE is opposite or on 
a page of the much used reference and data mate- 
rial, meaning that your products and company get 
unusual attention—in the Buyers Guide and Trade 
Name sections your company name and address is 
displayed in heavy bold face type and immediately 
followed by a reference to the page on which ap- 
pears the buying information you provide on your 
products. 


it Is Used Daily for Reference and Buying Infor- 

mation—because of its wealth of useful and needed 
iformation, operating and production men and 
uyers automatically consult MEAT PACKERS 
‘UIDE every day for data unobtainable through 
ny other single source. 





It Provides Point of Purchase Contact—Right When 
Orders Are Being Placed—M EAT PACKERS 
GUIDE focuses attention on your firm and prod- 
ucts at the time it will do the most good, when 
purchases are being considered and orders are be- 
ing placed. A new service of great value now ap- 
pears in MEAT PACKERS GUIDE—a complete 
list of branch and district offices of firms who pro- 
vide buying information on their products, appears 
in a special section. 


Year-Round Contact with Your Prospects and Cus- 
tomers—published annually, MEAT PACKERS 
GUIDE offers the exclusive advantage of 12 
months’ service through one volume at one low 
cost. It serves a special need—is unduplicated in 
purpose and design, and is a strong, competent 
vehicle splendidly equipped for your use in cul- 
tivating sales to the Meat Packing Industry. 


LOW UNIT COSTS—1 page, $195.—"'4 page, $110. 
—'%, page, $57.50.—2 pages, $350.—4 pages, $600.— 
5 to 8 pages, per page, $130.—each additional page 
over 8 pages, $100. First forms close Mar. Ist, last 
forms Mar. 15th, 1942. 







Protect your future business from 
the Meat Packing Industry by keep- 
ing adequate buying information on 
your products constantly before 
those who specify and buy—through 
MEAT PACKERS GUIDE. 


MEAT PACKERS GUIDE 


Published by Davis Publications 


327 S. LaSalle St. 
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15-0 Circulation 
10,054. Retailers, 


Agency discounts, 
(Swern), 0.738; (gross), 





95%: mfrs.. packers 3%; misc., 2% 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $115.00 $ 70.00 $ 38.00 
26 75.00 14.00 23.00 
52 60.00 35.00 18.50 
Meat, 2244 Calumet Ave., Chicago. Est 
1934. Free (controlled). Type page, 7x10 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Published 5th. Forms 
close 20th Agency discounts, 15-2 
N.LA.A. statement on request Circula- 
tion (CCA), June, 1941, 7805: (eross), 
8.960. Manufacturers, 60%: wholesalers, 
14%; branches, 20%; related groups, 6% 
Member N. B. P \ Rates 
Times l Page % Page “4 Page 
1 $165.00 & 90.00 * 50.00 
6 150.00 S500 12.50 
12 135.00 70.00 35.00 
Color (red), $25: bleed, no charge 
Meat Dealer and Butchers Gazette, 176 
Ww Adams St Chicago Published by 
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Meat Trade Publishing Co., Ine. Est. 
1809. Subscription, $2 Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Type page, 7%xID Published Ist 


20th 
Circulation 


close 


15-2 


Forms 
discounts 


preceding Agency 
(Publisher's 





Statement), 9,397 tetailers, 92%: misc., 
8% Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $100.00 60.00 $ 30.00 
H 90.00 50.00 26.00 
12 75.00 42.00 22.00 
Color rates on request Bleed, 10% extra. 
Meat Packers Guide, Annual, 327 S. La 
Salle St., Chicago. Published by Davis 
Publications Est 1938 Free (con- 
trolled) Trim size, 8%x1l Type page, 
7x10. Published annually in April. Forms 
close March 15th for 1942 edition. 
Agency discounts, none N.LA.A, state- 
ment on request Circulation (Swern), 
5.825 for 1941 edition Rates—l page, 
$195; 2 pages, $175 per page; 4 pages, 
$150 per page: 5 to 8 pages, $130 per 
page: each additional page over 8 pages, 


$100; % page. $110; % page, $57.50 
Color (red), $25; bleed, $20. 

For additional data see page 265. 
National Provisioner, The, 407 S. Dear 
born St., Chicago. Published by The Na 


Provisioner, 
allied 


tional 
packing and 


turing plants only). Subscription, $3 
Trim size, 8% x115%. Type page, 7x10 
Published every Saturday. Forms clos: 
Tuesday. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mem 
ber A.B.P. Circulation (ABC), 7,647; 
(gross), 8,264. Manufacturers, 17% 
wholesalers, 8%: retailers, 5%: miscel 
laneous, 9%; unclassified, 1%. Rates- 

Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 


1 $175.00 
6 145.00 
13 120.00 


26 105.00 
52 90.00 


ve 
Color (red), per pag 


sues, $25 per page; 
request. 
For additional data 


$ 


Ne 


Inc. 
industries 


‘ 


Est. 


95.00 
82.50 
75.00 
60.00 
50.00 
in col 


pade 


1891. 
(manufac 


or 


Meat 


$ 55.00 
45.00 
40.00 
36.00 
30.00 

form is 


other colors, rates o 
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Medical, Dental 


(See also Hospitals, Nursing, Institutions) 





There are 175,382 doctors of medi- 
cine in the United States as listed in 
The American Medical Directory for 
1940. This compares with the total of 
169,628 listed in the 1938 Directory. At 
that time the Directory gave this break- 
down of the total: 137,688 are in active 
private practice; 14,958 serve in hospi- 
tals or are resident physicians and in- 
terns; 4,306 physicians are not in pri- 
vate practice but serve in some admin- 
istrative capacity in the medical field, 
such as medical director for insurance 
companies, and 8,277 are retired from 
practice or are not practicing medicine 
for some reason such as infirmities, or 
because they are engaged in another oc- 
cupation. About 2,200 physicians are 
added to the total number annually, 
representing the yearly excess of 6,200 
newly licensed physicians over the 4,000 
removed by death. 

In addition, many foreign physicians 
are now practicing in the United 
States. However, about 10,000 physi- 
cians are on active duty with the 
United States armed forces. 

There are 87 approved medical 
schools and schools of the basic medi- 
cal sciences in the United States and 
Canada. The medical course in the 
United States in general is taught in 
four years. Twelve schools require a 
fifth or hospital year in order to com- 
plete the training. After graduation 
the doctor of medicine must, in twenty- 
one states and the District of Columbia, 
devote one year to interne training be- 
fore being eligible for the medical 
licensing examination which is a re- 
quirement in every state. 

Estimates by the American Medical 
Association and other authorities in- 
dicate that physicians on an average 
spend approximately 40 per cent of 
their gross income for maintenance of 
their practice. Total expenditures by 
physicians for rent, assistants’ salaries, 
ransportation, supplies and mainte- 
nance of office equipment has been esti- 

ated at $400,000,000, or an average 
f about $2,500 for each physician. 

Office and other necessary equipment 
epresents an average investment of 
»2,000. Averages such as those quoted, 

ywever, vary widely with the type of 

actice enjoyed by the physician and 

e location of his office. 

Studies concerning net incomes of 

ysicians show the average figure to 

e or fall in close parallel with the 

itus of general business conditions. A 

nple survey made by the Department 

Commerce in 1937 gave $4,143 as the 

erage net income of all physicians in 

‘6 as compared to $3,629 in 1935 and 

$5,298 in 1929. The 1936 average net 

ome of general practitioners was 

573; that of specialists, $6,521. 

In 1929 the total medical bill of the 





Physicians, Dentists in the 
United States, 1940 

State Physicians Dentists 
Alabama ace mere 446 
Arizona . 594 140 
Arkansas . 1,829 344 
California 11,909 5,026 
Colorado 1,964 697 
Connecticut -- 2,698 1,108 
Pa ee + 339 101 
Dist. of Columbia. . 2,243 535 
Florida ; 2,276 643 
Georgia . TTT ee 735 
Idaho . ‘ ‘ 423 189 
Illinois . 13,188 6,180 
Indiana 4,132 1,648 
lowa 3,084 1,529 
Kansas 2,070 938 
Kentucky 2,761 745 
Louisiana , . 2,464 749 
Maine as er 992 372 
Maryland eta a . 2,988 694 
Massachusetts ...... 7,889 3,121 
Michigan 6,362 2,117 
Minnesota 3,527 1,915 
Mississippi 1,497 387 
Missouri . << Oe 2,327 
Montana . aa 537 248 
Nebraska . 1,635 865 
Nevada .. 167 56 
New Hampshire 656 216 
New Jersey .. 5,815 2,256 
New Mexico v 439 98 
New York - 27,396 9,646 
North Carolina 2,740 719 
North Dakota 518 253 
ere -- 9,318 3,588 
Oklahoma 2.352 671 
Oregon . 1,461 782 
Pennsylvania .. ~-- 13,529 5,927 
Rhode Island . ie 961 371 
South Carolina .... 1,402 302 
South Dakota ‘ 508 259 
Tennessee . 2,908 748 
ED -se¥esce ... 6,898 1,482 
a) ae ; ; 575 304 
Vermont 523 149 
.. ae 2,889 708 
Washington ... -. 2,200 1,127 
West Virginia . ..- 1,834 542 
Wisconsin - 3,523 2,053 
Wyoming owe 274 124 

Total oocck te, eee 66,180 











United States was estimated at about 
$3,656,000,000, or approximately 4 
per cent of the national income. Ex- 
penditures for medical care are eighth 
in importance in the family budget, be- 
ing exceeded by expenditures for food, 
clothing, rent, automobiles, taxes, fuel 
and light, and home furnishings. The 
average amount spent for medical care 
is about $25 per capita, of which physi- 
cians receive approximately $10.00 (a 
total of about $1,000,000,000) and the 
remainder is spent for dentists, hospi- 
tals, drugs, nurses and supplies. 

More recent studies, made on a sam- 
ple basis by the Department of Labor 
and the Works Progress Administra- 
tion, show a somewhat lower average 
expenditure for family medical care. 
This survey covered 36 cities and re- 
ported that the average amount spent 
for medical care in these cities was 
$60.60 per family and $17.41 per capita. 
The study, however, covered wage earn- 
ers and clerical workers only. 

A great many experiments with new 
methods of distributing medical serv- 
ices have been tried within recent 
years. Most of these new arrangements 
have been inaugurated by county medi- 
cal societies in an effort to make medi- 
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cal services more available to those per- 
sons left destitute or with little funds 
by the depression. Many individuals, 
and more lately the government, have 
entered the medical field with proposals 
for methods of crganizing medical prac- 
tice. 


Manufactures 

There were 323 establishments en- 
gaged in the manufacture of surgical 
and orthopedic appliances and related 
products in 1937, compared to 307 in 
1935, as recorded by the census for that 
year. Value of products totaled $77,- 
068,094 in 1937, and 8,423 wage earners 
were paid $8,546,469. In 1935, value of 
products was $61,764,425, and 7,089 
wage earners were paid $6,287,665. Cost 
of materials, supplies, containers, fuel 
and purchased electric energy amounted 
to $45,030,602 in 1937, compared to 
$36,107,082 in 1935. 

Manufacturers of X-ray and thera- 
peutic apparatus and electronic tubes 
numbered 84 in 1939. Their output was 
valued at $17,945,000, a gain of 4.6 per 
cent over 1937. 


Dental 


Oral Hygiene estimates that there 
were 66,344 dentists practising in the 
United States in 1940, with the totals 
by states shown in the accompanying 
tabulation. Average purchases of den- 
tal products per month per dentist 
amount to $52 or a total for the pro- 
fession of $40,000,000 annually. 

Distribution of dental products is 
principally through 400 retail dental 
dealers, whose sales account for ap- 
proximately 90 per cent of all dental 
equipment and supplies. 

New dental graduates number about 
1,600 annually, the total having de- 
clined due largely to more rigid re- 
quirements, necessitating longer 
courses. A decline in the number prac- 
ticing has accompanied the national 
defense effort, and many graduates’ 
entry into practice is being delayed for 
the same reason. 

A recent survey of dentists’ incomes, 
published by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, shows that den- 
tists prosper or suffer along with the 
ebb and rise of general business condi- 
tions. According to this survey, one- 
fourth of the dental profession received 
less than $1,500 in 1937, while about 
half had incomes of less than $2,500. 
The average net income for the entire 
profession was $2,914, with about one 
out of every 100 dentists receiving more 
than $10,000 annually. 

Covering the years 1929 to 1937, the 
report shows that the average income 
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than one out of every five members of 000,000. and Canada. Subscription, $18. Trim size 
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Tuberculosis Ass'n. Est. 1917. Subscrip 


$10,0 *, while less ‘ ; > sr 1937. ; - 
$10,000 or more, while le SS than 1 pet cent over 193 tion, $8. Trim size, 6%x10 Type page 
cent earned this amount in 1933. The 1939 Census of Business report- 5%x8%. Published Ist. Forms close 20th 

Agency discount, 15-2. Circulation (Pub 
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During the recovery period follow- 
of $31,917,000, a gain of 37.5 per cent Rates 


ing 1933, substantial increases in in- . .1 ns “1 
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American Dental Association, 212 E. American College of Physicians. Est 


dividuals treated per dentist per year ; ; 
; 9 =f * Superior St., Chicago. 1922. Subscription, $7. Trim size, 64x 
430, or 27,000,000 in all. Thus one : ee ‘ 10. Type page, 5%x8%. Published 16th 
out of every 4.5 persons is treated by a American Medical Association, 535 Forms close 15th preceding. Agency dis 


, , “— P ’ , . ‘hi counts, 10-2. Circulation (Swern), 5,225, 
dentist. The average patient visits his - Dearborn St., Chicago. net: (gross). 5.373. Rates— wee 








dentist 4.7 times and spends 3.3 hours National Medical Association, 134 W. suees 1 Page % Page 4 Pag. 
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in the dental chair in the course of a Kinney St., Newark, N. J. 6 * 4460 ” 3300 . 12.00 
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Medical Ass'n Est. 1926 Subscription, 
$6 Trim size, 6 13/16X104, Type page. 
5%4x8%. Published 15th. Forms close 27th 
preceding Agency discounts, 0-5. Circu 
lation (Swern), net. 1,531; (gross), 1,599. 
Rates 


Times 1 Page %» Page % Page 
9 $ 37.50 $ 22.00 $ 13.00 
6 31.00 18.00 11.00 
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Color rates on request 


archives of Pediatrics, 45 E. 17th St., 
New York Published by E. B. Treat & 


Co., Ine Est. 1884 Subscription, $5 
rim size, 64%x9%. Type page, 5x8. Pub- 
ished 25th Forms close Ist Agency 
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rimes l Page Page 4% Page 
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Rates- 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 32.50 
6 85.00 15.00 27.50 
12 75.00 40.00 25.00 


Color rates on request. 

Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat Monthly, 5 N 
Wabash Ave., Chicago Published by 
Professional Press, Inc. Est. 1922. Sub- 
scription. $3. Trim size, 7%x10%. Type 
page, 6x8% Published 10th of month 


Forms close 5th Agency discounts, 15-2 

Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 $ 27.00 
" 60.00 26.00 21.50 
12 50.00 30.00 18.00 


Color and bleed rates on request 

Forum of Osteopathy, 540 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. Published by American 
Osteopathic Ass'n. Est. 1927. Free (con- 
trolled). Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page. 
7x10. Published 15th preceding date of 
issue Forms close Ist Agency dis 
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counts, 15 Circulation (Swern), 11860, 


Rates 


Times 1 Page \% Page 4 Page 
] $ 93.00 $ 52.00 $ 29.00 
79.00 43.00 "4.00 
12 75.00 10.00 29 OO 


Color rates on application 


Hahnemannian Monthly, 1433 Spruce St, 
Philadelphia Published by Homeopathic 
Med. Soc. of Pa. Est. 1865. Subscription, 
$3. Trim size, 644,x9% Type page, 5x8 
Published 15th. Forms close 25th pre- 





ceding Agency discounts, 13-2 Circu- 

lation (Publisher's Statement), 2,340 

Rates 

Times | Page % Page 4% Page 
l $ 45.00 $ 27.50 $ 15.00 
6 3 20.00 12.00 
12 25. 15.00 10.00 

Hygeia, 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Published by American Medical Ass'n 
Est. 1923. Subscription, $2.50. Trim size, 
8144x11%. Type page, 6%x9% Published 
Ist. Forms close lst preceding Agency 
discounts, 15-2 Circulation (Swern). 
111,002; (gross), 119,570. Rates (3 colum: 
pages) 


Times | Page % Page Page 
l $400.00 $292.00 $155.00 

6 325.00 238.00 128.00 
12 300.00 220.00 119.00 


Illinois Medical Journal, 30 N. Michiga) 
Ave., Chicago Published by Illinois 
State ical Society. Est. 1899 Sub 
scription, $3. Type page, 6x9 Published 
10th. Forms close 20th preceding. Agency 
discounts, 10-3. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 8,279 (includes 8,227 non-de 

ductible ass'n subs.); gross, 8,697. Rates 





Times 1 Page lL, Page 4 Page 
1 $ 70.00 $ 42.50 $ 25.00 

6 60.00 37.50 22.00 
12 55.00 35.00 0.00 


Color rates on request. 


Industrial Medicine, 540 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. Est 1932. Subscription, $5 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10 
Published 5th. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 N.1.A.A. statement on 
request. Circulation (Publisher's State 
ment), 5,000 Rates— 


Times 1 Page l» Page % Page 
1 $130.00 $ 80.00 $ 47.50 
6 120.00 73.00 42.50 
12 105.00 65.00 37.50 


Standard color, $30 


Journal-Lancet, 84 S. 10th St., Minneap 
olis, Minn. Published by Lancet Pub, Co 
Est. 1870. Medical subscription, $2 
Trim size, 105x7%. Type page, 6x9 
Published Ist. Forms close 15 days pre 
ceding. Agency discounts, 15-3. Cirecula- 


tion (Publisher's Statement), 3,090 
tates 

Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $ 32.00 $ 18.00 $ 15.00 
6 28.00 15.00 9.00 
12 25.00 14.00 8.00 


Journal of Allergy, The, 3523 Pine Blvd 
St. Louis. Published by C. V. Mosby Co 
Est. 1920. Subscription, $7.50. Trim size 
7x10. Type page, 5%x8. Published 
bi-monthly, Nov., Jan., March, May, July 
and September. Forms close 10th preced- 
ing. Agency discounts, 10-1. Circulation 
(Publisher’s Statement), Dec. 1940, 2,761: 
gross, 2,853 Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
l $ 95.00 $ 70.00 $ 45.00 
6 75.00 45.00 30.00 


Color and bleed rates on request. 

(See HOsPpITtaALs, NURSING, INSTITUTIONS.) 
Journal of American Institute of Home . 
opathy, 280 Madison Ave., New York. Of- 
ficial organ American Institute of Home- 
opathy. Est. 1909. Subscription, $6. Trim 
size, 8%x11% Type page, 7x10 Pub 
lished Ist. Forms close 10th preceding 


Agency discounts, 13-2 Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page “4% Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 
6 64.00 34.50 21.00 
12 60.00 32.00 20.00 


Color rates on request. 


Journal of American Medical Association, 
535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. Pub- 
lished by Am, Medical Assn Est. 1883 
Subscription, $8. Trim size, 8%x11% 
Type page, 6%x9% Published Saturday 
Forms close 10 days preceding. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 on non-medical products, 
0-5 on medical products Circulatior 
(Sworn), net paid, 98,827; (gross), 99,764. 
Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $408.00 $210.00 $108.00 

6 372.00 192.00 99.00 
13 360.00 186.00 96.00 
26 348.00 180.00 93.00 
52 336.00 174.00 90.00 
Rate for non-medical adv., $440 flat: 


Standard color, $100; 2-color, $125 
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Journal of American Osteopathic Asse- by Williams & Wilkins Co Official or- Published 15th. Forms close Ist. Agency 
elation, 540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago gan of Amer. Assn. of Immunologists discounts, none. Circulation (Publisher's 
Est. 1901 Subscription, $10 Trim size, Est. 1916. Subscription, $5 per vol., 2 Statement), 1,750 Rates— 
S%xll’& Type page, 6% x9% Published vols. per year Trim size, 6%x10. Type Times 1 Page \ Page % Page 
ist. Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, page 5Gx8% Published 18th Forms 1 $ 28.00 $ 17.00 $ 13.00 
15-2. Clireulation (Swern), 6.586 (includes close 20 days preceding Agency dis- H 23.00 14.00 8 00 
5.665 non-deductible ass'n subs.); (gross), counts, 15-2 Rates 12 20.00 12.00 7.00 
Gti. Rates ' % Pag “™ Pag pomes } Page Page ‘4 Page Journal of the Medical Association of 
rimes : Pag 2 ag ~ oe 1 $ 32.00 $ 20.00 $11.00 Georgia, 478 Peachtree St., N. E., Atlan 
2 = a4 ; =o aa 28 00 .- =4 +s +4 yt ta. Published by Medical Association of 
12 ae 00 45.00 oF a0 - -< ‘ Georgia. Est. 1910. Subscription, $3.00 
: : Journal of the Indiana State Medieat Trim size, 7%#x10%. Type page, 5% x8% 
The Journal of the Arkansas Medical Axs’n, 1021 Hume Mansur Blde., Indi- Published 20th. Forms close 10th. Agency 
Society, 610 Ist Nat'l Bank Bldg., Fort anapolis, Ind. Published by Indiana State discounts, 0-5% Cire ulaZion (Publish 
Smith, Ark Published by Arkansas Med Ass'n Ext 1908. Subscription, er’s Statement), 2,179 Rates 
Medical Society Est. 1903. Subscription, $3.50 Trim size, 8x11 Type page, 6x9 rimes | Page % Page 4% Page 
$3.00 Type page, 6x9 Published Ist Published Ist Forms close 15th. Agency 1 $ 28.00 + 17.00 $ 13.00 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 0-5 discounts. 0-5 Circulation (Publisher's 6 23.00 14.00 8.00 
Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 1,300 Statement). 3.644 Rates 12 20.00 12.00 7.00 
Rates Times | Page % Page \% Page Journal of the Medical Society of New 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 1 $ 34.00 $ 20.00 $ 17.00 Jersey, 143 E. State St., Trenton, N. 
1 $ 28.00 $ 17.00 $ 13.00 iH 30.00 17.00 11.00 Published by Medical Society of N. J 
ti 23.00 14.00 8.00 12 28.00 16.00 10.00 Est. 1904. Subscription, $3.00. Trim size 
le 69.00 12.00 ‘.09 Journal of Industrial Hygiene and Toxi- (@%X10%. Type page, S%x6 Published 
Journal of the Assn. of American Med- e¢ology, Mt. Royal and Guilford Aves. 10th Forms close 26th Agency dis 
ien! Colleges, 5 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago Baltimore, Md. Published by Williams Counts, 0-5. Circulation (Publisher's 
Published by Ass'n Am. Medical Colleges & Wilkins Est 1918 Subscription, $6 Statement), 4.375 tates 
Est. 1926. Subscription, $3.00. Trim size, Trim size, 6%x10 Type page, 5%x8% rimes 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
7x10. Type page, 4%x7%. Published bi- Published ist except July and Aug ! $ 34.00 $ 20.00 $ 17.00 
monthly, 5th mo, Jan., March, May, July Forms close 20 days preceding Agency 6 30.00 17.00 11.00 
Sept Nov Forms close 20th Agency discounts. 15-2 Rates 12 238.00 16.00 10.00 
discounts, 15-2% Circulation (Publisher's Times 1 Page ly Page 4 Page Bleed rate, $5 extra 
Statement). 5.000. Medical teachers, 92%; 1 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 $ 20.00 Journal of Medicine, 528 Walnut St.. Cir 
universities libraries, ete., &% Rates, ; 10.00 2° 50 15.00 cinnati, Ohio Published by Academy 
effective Jan., 1942 10 35.00 20.00 12.00 Journal Pub. Co Est. 1920 Subscrip 
rome ; ry> cage Py anne Journal of the International College of tion, 32 Ov. rype page, 5%4x8. Published 
‘ ee 00 60 00 7 15 00 Surgeons, 84 S. Leath St., Minneapolis, aa e a pie Age ney. discounts 
’ : : Minn Published by International Col- 9%. Circulation (Publisher's Statement) 
Journal of Bacteriology, Mt. Koval and lezwe of Surgeons Pub. Co Est 1937 2,101 Rates 
(juilford Aves Baltimore Published by Subscription $6 Type page, 5%x8% rimes 1 Page % Page 1 Page 
Williams & Wilkins Co Official organ Published bi-monthly, Feb., April, June, 1 $ 30.00 $ 17.00 $ 9.50 
if The Society of American Bacteriolo- Aug... Oct... Dee Forms close 10th month 6 27 00 15.00 8.90 
wists Est 1916 Subscription, $5 per preceding Agency discount, 15-2 Cir- 12 25.00 14.00 5.00 
vol, 2 vols. per year. Trim size, 6%x10 culation (Publisher's Statement), 5,300 Journal of the Michigan State Medical 
ype page xk Published 18th (ass'’n subs.): (gross), 6.000 Rates Society, 2020 Olds Tower, Lansing, Mich 
Forms close 20 days preceding Agency Times 1 Page \% Page % Page Published by Michigan State Medical So 
discounts 15-2 Rates, effective Jan., 1 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 ciety. Est. 1902. Subscription, $5. Type 
1942 3 82.50 15.00 28.00 size, 6x9. Published Ist Forms clos: 
rimes | Page % Page % Page 6 75.00 10.00 25.00 10th preceding Agency discounts, 0-5 
! $ 60.00 $ 33.00 $ 18.00 Color rate on request; bleed rate, 10%. Circulation (Swern), 4,900. Rates 
% + <_ +4 4 + + Journal of Investigative Dermatology. rimes 1 Page 2 Page % Page 
Le - at8 Mt. Royal and Guilford Aves., Baltimore, 1 f 34 00 e <¥.00 $ 17.00 
Journal of Biological Chemistry, M' Mad Published by Williams & Wilkins 6 30.00 17.00 11.00 
Royal and Guilford Aves., Baltimore, Md Co Est. 1938 Subscription, $6 Trim 12 28.00 16.00 10.00 
Published by Williams & Wilkins Co, Of size, 6%x10. Type size, 5%xS%. Published Journal of the Missouri State Medical 
ficial organ of American Society of Bio bi-monthly, 12th Feb., April, June, Aug.., Ass’n, 623 Mo. Theatre Bldg., St. Louis 
ogical Chemists, Est. 1905. Subscription, Oct. and Dee. Forms close 25th. Agency Mo. Published by Missouri State Medica 
$5.00 per volume Trim size, 5%x8% discounts, 15-2 Rates Ass'n. Est. 1904. Subscription, $3. Trin 
Cv pe page $s x7% Published Lith Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page size, 8x11 Type size, 6x9 Published list 
Forms close ‘) days preceding Agency 1 $ 45.00 $ 24.00 $ 13.00 Forms close 15th Agency discounts, 0-5 
liscounts, 15-2% Rates 3 10.00 21.00 11.00 Circulation (Swern), 4,050. Rates 
lire 1 Page \% Page % Page 6 35.00 18.00 9.50 Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
I = 90.00 $ 29.00 3 16.00 Journal of Iowa State Medical Society, 1 $ 34.00 $ 20.00 $ 17.00 
8 10.00 1.00 11.00 505 BR " > Tr Bide D M ‘ I 6 30.00 17.00 11.0% 
12 35.00 18.00 9.50 oe eee rust Didg., aa, er on 12 28.00 16.00 10.00 
Published by lowa State Medical Society . . , 
Journal of Bone and Joint Surgery, % Est. 1850 Subscription, $3 Type size, Journal of National Medical Ass'n, 
The Fenway fjoston, Mass. Published by 6x9 Published Ist Forms close 15th Rockefeller Plaza, New York. Published 
American Orthopaedie Assn Est 1903 preceding Agency discounts, 0-5 Cir- by Natl. Medical Ass'n Est. 1908 Sub 
Subscription $5 Trim = siae 6x1 culation (Swern), 2.950. Kates scription, $3 Trim size, 74%x10% Type 
Type page 5% x8 Published quarterly Times 1 Page % Page \% Page page, 5%x8%. Published bi-monthly, Jar 
Jan. 1 April 1, July 1, Oct l Forms l $ 32.00 $ 18.00 $ 15.00 Mar., May, July, Sept. and Nov. Forn 
lose 10th preceding Agency discounts " 28.00 15.00 9.00 close 10th. Agency discounts, 10-2. Cir 
15-0 Circulation (Swern), 3.445 paid 12 "5.00 14.00 £00 culation (Publisher's Statement), 3.351 
$N25 (KrOSS) Rate . ee a Journal of the Kansas Medical Society, {8'°SS), 3,576. Rates— 
Times 1 Page ® Page » Page s Page 106 Columbian Bldg., Topeka, Kans. Pub- rimes 1 Page le Page 4% Page 
I $60.00 $39.00 $20.00 $12.50 lished by Kansas Medical Society. Est I $ 57.50 $ 34.50 $ 23.00 
' o¥.0U o¥.0¥ 15.00 £9.90 1902. Subscription, $2. Type size, 6x9 4 p+ 33.00 22.00 
Journal of Comparative Psychology, Mt Published 10th. Forms close Ist. Agency 6 20.00 30.00 20.00 
Royal and Guilford Aves., Baltimore, Md discounts, 0-5 Circulation (Publisher's Journal of Nervous and Mental Disease. 
l’ublished by Williams & Wilkins Co Statement), 1,893 Rates 64 W. 56th St.. New York. Published by 
Est. 1921. Subscription, $5.50 vol., 2 vols Times 1 Page % Page % Page Smith Ely Jelliffe Est. 1874. Subscrip 
per vear. Trim size, 6%x10. Type page 1 $ 28.00 $ 17.00 $ 13.00 tion, $10 Trim size, 7x10 Type page 
4x8 Published bi-monthly Feb. 12 6 23.00 14.00 8.00 14%x7h% Published Ist. Forms clos: 
Forms close ‘) days preceding Agency 12 20.00 12.00 7.00 10th. Agency discounts, 10-0 Rates az 
discounts, 15 Rate Se ea , —_ Journal of Laboratory and Clinical Medi- &'e84@te insertions 
rimes | Page ? Page 4 Page cine, The, 3525 Pine Blvd., St. Louis. Pub- Times 1 Page le Page 4 Pag 
! $2 00 $1 . oo $ 8.00 lished by CC. V Mosby Co Est 1915 3 $180.00 $ 90.00 $ 50.01 
; ~~. 00) 12.00 (.00 Subscription, $8.50. Trim size, 7x10. Type 6 275.00 175.00 100.0: 
S 19.00 40.00 6.00 page, 5%x8% Published ist. Forms !” 500.00 250.00 125.0 
Journal of Connecticut State Medical Se- close 10th Agency discounts, 10-1 Cir- Journal of Nutrition, The, 36th a: 
elety, 54 Church St... Hartford, Conn culation (Publisher's Statement), 6,250 Woodland Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Pul 
l’ublished by Conn. State Medical Society Rates lished by the Wistar Institute of Anaton 
Est. 1936. Subscription, $4.00. Type page Times 1 Page % Page % Page and Biology. Est. 1928. Subscription, $1 
6%x9 Published lst Forms close 15th 1 $129.60 $ 77.76 $ 51.66 Trim size, 6%x10 Type page, 5x8. Pu 
preceding Agency discounts, 15-2 Cir- 6 90.00 54.00 36.00 lished 10th Forms close 2 weeks pr: 
culation (Publisher's Statement), 2,239 12 75.00 15.00 30.00 ceding Agency discounts, 15-0. Rates 
Rates Color and bleed rates on request Times 1 Page \% Pag 
rimes 1 Page ‘2 I age “a I age Journal of the Maine Medical Ass'n, 142 1 $ 55.00 $ 17 
} ’ +y+ 4 00 iS oe High St. Portland, Me * Published | by 13 7" oe 20.00 +7 
, +944 12°00 > On Maine Medical Ass'n Est 1910 Sub- . - 3 
. ’ scription, $2 Type size, 6x9 Published Journal of the Oklahoma State Medica! 
Journal of Florida Medical Ass'n, Box 15th. Forms close 25th preceding. Agency Ass’n, 210 Plaza Court Blde.. Oklahon 
1018. Jacksonville, Fla Subscription, $3 discounts, 0-5 Circulation (Swern), 910. City, Okla Published by Oklahon 
'vpe size. 6x9 Published 20t} Forms Rates State Medical Ass'n Subscription, 
ose th preceding Agency discount Times | Page % Page 4 Page Type size, 6x9 Published ist Forn 
Circulation (Publisher's Statement), l $ 25.00 $ 15.00 $ 11.00 close 20th preceding Agency discou 
1.4230: (gross). 1.673 Rates 6 18.00 11.00 7.00 0-5. Cireulation (Swern), 1,676. Rates 
lire 1 Paes 1 Page % Page 12 15.00 9.00 6.00 Times 1 Page l, Page ™% Pag 
I ; ue + 13.00 Journal of the Medical Ass'n of the State I $ 28.00 $ 17.00 $ 13.0 
6 vv 5.00 of Alabama, 519 Dexter Ave., Montgom 6 23.00 14.00 5.4 
2.00 7.00 ery, Ala. Published by Medical Ass'n ot 12 20.00 12.00 7.0 
Journal of Mt. Royal and \labama Est 1931 Subscription, $3 Journal of Organic Chemistry, Mt. Ro 
Guilford Aves Md. Published Trin size 7% x1l0%& Type page, 6x9 and Guilford Aves., Baltimore, Md. Pu 
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lished by Williams & Wilkins Co. _ Est. 
1936. Subscription, $6. Trim size, 6%x10 
Type page, 5%x8%.. Published 19th 
Forms close 20 days preceding. Agency 


discounts, 15-2. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page 1, Page 
1 $ 45.00 $ 24.00 $ 13.00 
3 40.00 "1.00 11.00 
6 35.00 18.00 9.50 


Journal of Osteopathy, Kirksville, Mo 
Published by Journal Printing Co. Est. 
1894. Free (controlled). Trim size, 
10% x6%. Type page, 5x8. Published Ist. 
Forms close 20th. Agency discount, 15-2 
Circulation (CCA), Aug., 1941, 10,464; 
(gross), 11,200, Osteopathic physicians, 


92%; others, 8% Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page 4, Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 
6 65.00 40.00 24.00 
12 60.00 35.00 20.00 


Journal of Pediatrics, 3523 Pine Bivd., St 
Louis, Mo. Published by C. V. Mosby Co 
Est. 1932. Subscription, $8.50. Trim size, 
7x10. Type page, 5%x8% Agency dis- 
counts, 10-1 Published Ist. Forms close 
10th. Cireulation (Publisher's Statement), 
4.991: (gross), 5,147. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $129.60 $ 77.76 $ 51.66 
in 90.00 54.00 36.00 
12 75.00 45.00 30.00 


Color and bleed rates on request 


Journal of Pharmacology and Experi- 
mental Therapeutics, Mt Royal and 
Guilford Aves., Baltimore Published by 
Williams & Wilkins Co Official organ 
for American Society of Pharmacology & 
Experimental Therapeutics Est. 1907. 
Subscription, $5 per vol., 3 vols. per year. 
Trim size, 6%x19. Type page, 5%x8ke. 
Published 10th. Forms close 20 days pre- 





ceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. te - 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 

1 $ 35.00 $ 20.00 s 

6 27.00 15.00 

12 24.00 13.00 


Journal of Physical Chemistry, Mt. Royal 
ind Guilford Aves., Baltimore, Md. Pub- 
ished by Williams & Wilkins Co. Est 
1934. Subscription, $10 per volume. Trim 
size, 6%x10. Type page, 5%x8% Pub- 
lished 28th. Forms close 20 days preced- 
ing Agency discounts, 15-2 Rates- 


Times 1 Page » Page 4% Page 
1 $ 45.00 $ 24.00 $ 13.00 
3 40.00 21.00 11.00 
9 35.00 18.00 9.50 


Journal of School of Health, 3335 Main 
St., Buffalo, N. Y. Published by Rauch 
& Stoekl, Printing Co. Est. 1927. Sub- 
scription, $1.75. Type size, 5x7%. Pub- 
lished Ist except July and August. Forms 
lose 10th preceding Agency discounts, 


13-2 Rates 


Times 1 Page , Page 4% Page 
| $ 37.50 $ 22.50 $ 12.50 
6 30.00 17.50 10.00 
12 25.00 15.00 8.75 


Journal of the South Carolina Medical 
Asa’n, Florence, S.C. Published by South 
Carolina Medical Ass'n Est, 1905. Sub- 
scription, $3. Type size, 6x9 Published 
15th. Forms close 20th preceding. Agency 
discount, 0-5. Circulation (Sworn), 1,000, 
Rates 


rimes 1 Page \% Page \, Page 
l $ 25.00 $ 15.00 $ 11.00 
18.00 11.00 7.00 
12 15.00 9.00 6.00 


Journal of the Tennessee State Medical 
Ass’n, 508 Doctor's Blde., Nashville, Tenn 
Published by Tenn. State Medical Ass'n 
Subscription, $2. Type size, 6x9. Published 
10th. Forms close 5th. Agency discount, 
-5. Circulation (Swern), 1,953. Rates 


rimes 1 Page \% Page 4 Page 
1 $ 28.00 $ 17.00 $ 13.00 
if 23.00 14.00 8.00 
12 20.00 12.00 7.00 


Journal of Thoracic Surgery, The, 3523 
‘ine Rivd., St. Louis, Mo. Published by 
* V. Mosby Co. Est. 1931 Subscription, 
7.50 Published bi-monthly, Feb., April. 
june, Aug., Oct. and Dec Forms close 
10th preceding. Trim size, 7x10. Type 
age, 54%x8% Agency discounts, 10-1 
“ireulation (Publisher's Statement), 2,105. 
tates— 


imes 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 
6 40.00 25.00 15.00 


olor and bleed rates on request 
Journal of Urology, Mt. Royal and Guil- 
ord Aves., Baltimore. Published by Wil- 
ams & Wilkins Co., official organ of 
\merican Urological Ass'n Est. 1917. 
ubscription, $5 per vol., 2 vols. per year. 
rim size, 6%x10 Type page, 5%x8% 
‘ublished 3rd Forms close 20 days pre- 
eding Agency discounts, 15-2 tates, 
ffective Jan., 1942-— 


Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 33.00 $ 18.00 
6 55.00 30.00 16.50 
12 56.00 27.50 14.00 


Kentucky Medical Journal, 620 S. Third 
St., Louisville, Ky. Published by Ken- 
tucky State Medical Ass'n. Est. 1902. 
Subscription, $5 Type page, 6x9 Pub- 
lished Ist. Forms close 10th Agency 
discounts, 0-5. Circulation (Sworn), 
2.358. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $ 28.00 $ 17.00 $ 13.00 
6 23.00 14.00 8.00 
12 20.00 12.00 7.00 


Medical Annals of District of Columbia, 
1718 M St., N.W., Washington, D.C. Pub- 
lished by Medical Society of Db. C Est. 
1932. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8x10% 
Type size, 6x9. Published 15th Forms 
close 20th preceding. Agency discounts, 
none. Circulation (Swern), 1,158; (gross), 


1525. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $ 30.00 $ 17.50 $ 10.00 
6 25.00 15.00 8.00 
12 23.00 13.50 7.00 


Medical Directory of New York, New 
Jersey and Connecticut, 292 Madison 
Ave., New York. Published by Medical 
Society of the State of New York. Est 
1898. Single copy, $7.50. Type page, 5%x 
8%. Published biennially, 1941-1942 edi- 


tion. Forms close June Ist. Cash dis- 
count: 10% cash with order. Circulation 
(Publisher's Statement), 20,000. Rates 


1 page, $225; % page, $135; %4 page, $85; 
% page, $45 

Medical Economies, Rutherford, N J 
Published by Medical Economics, Inc. Est 
1923. Free Trim size, 54x7%. Type 
page, 44x6%. Published Ist Forms 
close 10th preceding. Agency discounts, 
15-1 Circulation (CCA), March, 1941, 
135,994; (gross), 138,220, Doctors and 


internes, 99% others, 1%. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $445.00 $245.00 $135.00 
3 410.00 230.00 125.00 
6 380.00 210.00 120.00 
2 350.00 190.00 110.00 


Color, $100 per page; includes bleed. 

Medical Index of Hospital Equipment, 
Medical Supplies, Surgical Instruments 
and Orthopedic Appliances, 545 Fifth 
Ave., New York. Published by Equip- 
ment Publications, Inc. Est. 1940. Sub- 


scription, $3 Type page, 7%x10 Pub- 

lished 10th Forms close Ist. Agency 

discount, 15-2. tates 

Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $125.00 $ 72.00 $ 28.00 
6 112.50 63.00 24.00 
12 100.00 58.00 2? 00 


Color and bleed rates on request 
Medical Record, 7) Orange St., Bloom- 
field, N. J Est. 1843. Subscription, $4 
Type page, 65%x9% Published list and 
3rd Wednesdays. Forms close week pre- 
ceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates 


Times 1 Page Page 4 Page 
$125.00 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 

12 100.00 60.00 35.00 
24 75.00 40.00 25.00 


Color and bleed rates on request. 
Medical Record and Annals, 1304 Walker 


Ave., Houston, Texas. Official organ 
Texas Surgical Society. Est. 1911. Sub- 
scription, $2. Type page, 6%x9. Pub- 
lished 15th Forms close Ist Agency 
discounts, 15-2 tates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 36.00 $ 18.00 $ 10.00 
6 32.00 16.00 9.00 
12 30.00 15.00 8.00 


Medical Searchlight and Science Bulletin, 
1629 Walnut St., Philadelphia. Published 
by C. H, Graves Co. Est. 1925. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 
1%x7%. Published end of month. Forms 
close 20th Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Publisher’s Statement), 3,400. 
Rates—1 page, $40; % page, $20; 4 page, 
$12 

Medical Times, 95 Nassau St., New York 
Published by Romaine Pierson Pub., Ine 
Est. 1872 Subscription, $2, part free 
(controlled). Trim size, 6%x9%4%. Type 
page, 4%x7% Published Ist Forms 
close 20th Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Sworn), 25,000, Rates, effective 
Jan., 1942 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $185.00 $110.00 $ 60.00 
6 168.00 90.00 50.00 
12 148.00 82.00 45.00 
Medical Woman's Journal, 625 College St., 
Cincinnati, O. Est. 1893 Subscription, 


$3 Trim size, 8%x12 Type page, 6x9. 
Published 10th Forms close 18th pre- 


ceding Agency discounts, 15-2 Circu- 
lation (Publisher's Statement), 5,537 
(zross), 5,697 Rates 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, October 25, 1941 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$135.00 $ 95.00 $ 75.00 

6 100.00 70.00 60.00 

2 90.00 60.00 50.00 


Color and bleed rates on request. 
Medical World, 1601 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Published by W. Roy Hunts- 
man. Est. 1883. Subscription, $2 Trim 
size, 6%x9%. Type page, 5%x8\4%. Pub- 
lished Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 13,296 Rates— 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $135.00 $ 85.00 $ 60.00 
6 95.00 55.00 35.00 
12 90.00 50.00 30.00 


Color rates on request. 

Medicine, Mt toval and Guilford Aves., 
Baltimore, Md. Published by Williams & 
Wilkins Co. Est. 1922 Subscription, 
$5 Trim size, 6%x10. Type page, 5%x 


8%. Published quarterly, February 
Forms close 20 days preceding. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 1,401. tates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 30.00 $ 18.00 $ 12.00 
1 25.00 13.00 7.00 
Military Surgeon, 908 G St.. N. W.. Wash- 
ington, D. C Published by Ass'n of 
Military Surgeons of U. S. Trim size, 


6%x10. Type page, 5x8. Published Ist 
Forms close 15 days preceding. Agency 
discounts, 13-2 Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 5,055. Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $110.00 $ 70.00 $ 40.00 
12 80.00 15.00 25.00 


Milwaukee Medical Times, 208 KE. Wis- 
consin Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. Published 
by Medical Society of Milwaukee County. 
Est. 1929. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
6x9. Type page, 4%x7%. Published 5th 
Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, none 
Circulation (Publisher’s Statement), 1,190 
Rates- 


Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $ 30.00 $ 18.00 $ 10.00 
6 28.00 16.00 8.50 
12 25.00 13.00 8.00 


Minnesota Medicine, 2642 University Ave., 
St. Paul, Minn. Published by Minnesota 
State Medical Ass'n. Est. 1918. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 7%x10% Type 
page, 6x9. Published 1st. Forms close 
15th Agency discounts, 0-5. Circulation 
(Publisher's Statement), 3,300 Associa- 
tion subs. non-deductible from dues, 


2.580; other net paid, 720 tates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 32.00 $ 18.00 $ 15.00 
6 28.00 15.00 9.00 
12 25.00 14.00 8.00 


Mississippi Valley Medical Journal, VP’. O 
Drawer 110. Quiney. Ill Published by 
Radiclogic Review Pub. Co Est. 1891 
Subscription, $3. Trim size,64x94. Type 
page, 5x7%. Published bi-monthly, Jan., 
March, May, July, Sept., Nov. Forms 
close 25th preceding. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 2,500. Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 32.00 $ 18.00 $ 15.00 
3 30.00 17.00 12.00 
6 28.00 15.00 9.00 


Modern Medicine, 84 S. 10th St., Minne- 
apolis, Minn Published by Professional 
Pubs., Inc. Est. 1932. Free (controlled) 
Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 4% x7%. Pub- 
lished Ist. Forms close 20th Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (CCA), July, 
1941, 130,459; (gross), 132.857. Doctors, 


99%: others, 1° Rates 
Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
l $445.00 $245.00 $135.00 
6 380.00 210.00 120.00 
12 350.00 190.00 110.00 


Standard color (red), $100; bleed, $15 
extra, 

National Eclectic Medical Ass’n Quarter- 
ly, 814 Hartman Bldg., Columbus, Ohio 
Published by National Eclectic Medical 
Ass'n Est 1909 Subscription, $1.25 
Type page, 44% x7%. Published quarterly, 
March, June, Sept., Dee. Forms close 
15th mo. preceding. Agency discount, 
15-0. Rates—l1 page, $20; % page, $11; 
\% page, $6 

Nebraska State Medical Journal, 416 Fed 
Sec. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. Published by 
Nebr. State Medical Ass'n. Est. 1916. 
Subscription, $2.50. Type page, 6x9. Pub- 
lished Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discount, 0-5. Circulation (Swern), 1,400, 


tantes— 


Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
1 $ 28.00 $ 17.00 $ 13.00 
6 23.00 14.00 &.00 
12 20.00 12.00 7.00 


New England Journal of Medicine, & 
The Fenway, Boston, Mass. Published by 
Massachusetts Medical Society. Est. 
1828 Subscription, $6. Trim size, 8x11. 
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pume sx Published Thursdays 
Thursday previous Agency, 
(irculatior (Publisher's 


ly pe 
Forms close 
‘discounts, U-o 


Statement), 8,35 Rates 

Times | Page \% Page \. Page 
1 $ 60.00 . 15.00 $ 70.00 
12 12.00 t.0o0 14.00 
in 17.00 ‘L.00 12.50 
) 2 00 1s.00 11.00 


New Orleans Medical & Surgical Journal, 
Pub 








1430 Tulane Ave ew Orleans 
lished by Loulsiana State Medical So 
clety lest. 1844 Subscription, $3 Trim 
size 7\&x1l0% Type page 6x9 Pub 
lished Ist Forms close 20th Agency 
discount 25-5 Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement) P00 Rates 
lime | Page Page % Page 
| $ oR 00 S 17.00 * 13.00 
~ too 14.00 & OO 
1° 270.00 Poo 7.00 
New Vork Medical Week, 230 \W fist St., 
New York City Published by New York 
Medical Week, In« Est. 1920 Subscrip 
tion, $1 Type page »% x Published Sat 
irday Forms close Wednesday Agency 
discount 10-2 Circulation (Sworn), 
T7O81s (eross), 7-814. Rates 
rime 1 P’ame Page , Page 
$ 50.00 $ 32.50 $ 22.50 
13 10.00 7.50 is.0o0 
in i500 ” 50 15.00 
4 Ooo ‘Ooo Ivo 
New Jerk Physician, 1440 Broadway 
New York Published by American Phy 
ician, Ine lust 1933 Subscription, $1 
rim size, re xB by Ty pe page t4.x7 
Published Ist Forms close 20th \gencys 
discounts 15-2 Circulation (Sworn), 
16,040, Kates 
rime | Page Page 4% Page 
| $1 a ot * 40.00 * 35 00 
in 1O0o Lou sO.00 5 00 
] yo o00 15.00 tooo 
New Vork State Journal of Medicine, 292 
Madison Ave New York Published by 
Medical Society of New York State Est 
1900 Subscription, $ Trim size 6 % xX 
9% Type page 6x Published list and 
15th Forms close 5 days preceding 
Agency discounts 13-2 Circulation 
(Sworn). 18,934 eros: Rates 
Times | Page Page % Page 
] £160.00 . 40O 00 4 sO.00 
in 140.00 10.00 10.00 
1°5.00 65.00 15.00 
i 100.00 HO 00 32.50 
North Carolina Medical Journal, 535 N 
Dearborn St.,. Chicago, Ill Published by 
Medical Society State N. C Est. 1940 
Subscription, $3 Type page, 6x9 Pub- 
ished 15th Forms close 15th preced 
ne Agency discount, 0-5 Circulation 
(Sworn) Dec., 1940 (gross), 2,036. Rates 
rimes 1 Paes \% Page % Page 
: 2 OO $ 17.00 $ 13.00 
6 3.00 14.00 8.00 
12 "0.00 1? 00 7.00 
(‘olor rate on request 
Northwest Medicine, 006CU Cobb) OBldg., 
Seattle, Wash Published by Northwest 
Medical Pub. Ass'n Est. 1903 Subscrip 
tion, $2 Type page, 6x9 Published 10th 
Forms close Ist Agency discounts, 0-5 
Cireulation (Swern), 2.828, tates 
rimes l Page % Page % Page 
] * 32.00 = 18.00 S$ 15.00 
"8 OO 15.00 9 00 
l 25.00 14.00 8 O00 


Occupational Therapy and HRehabliitation, 





Mt. Royal and Guilford Aves., Baltimore 
Md Published by Williams & Wilkins 
(‘o. Official orzan American Occupational 
Therapy Ass'n Mat. 1912 Subscription 
$5 Trim size, 6%x10 Type page, 5% x 
S%. Published bi-monthly on 10th. Forms 
close 20 days preceding Agency dis 
unts, 15 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $ 45.00 $ °4. 00 $ 17.00 
10.00 "1.00 15.00 
‘ 35.00 18.00 12.00 
Official State Medical Journals, 535 N 
Dearborn St (Chicago Thirty-four pub 
ications of State Medical Associations 
Represented by Co-operative Medical Ad 
vertising Bureau. Trim size, 8x11. Type 
page, 6x9 Agency discounts, 0-5. Cireu 
ition (Swern), 100,086 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
l 8090 00 $468.00 $277.00 
Ohie State Medical Journal, 79 E. Stats 
St.. Columbus, Ohi Published by Ohio 
State Medical Ass’ Est 1905 Sub- 
riptior $3 Trim size Sx10% Type 
ime 6x Published Ist Forms close 
tl Agency discounts, 0-5 Circulatior 
Publisher's Statement) 6.477 Rates 
xkeregate insertions 
Times | Page % Page % Page 
1 S$ 42.00 $ °4.00 = 18.00 
10.00 108.00 72.00 
72.4 04.01 132.00 
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Osteopathic Magazine, 540 N Michigan 
Ave Chicago Published by American 
Usteopathic Ass'n Est. 1913 Subscrip- 
tion, $1 Trim size, 6x9 Type page, 4% 
x7 % Published 12th preceding Forms 
close ist Agency discounts, 15-2 Cir- 
eulation (Swern), 50,268. Flat rates—1! 
page, $75.00 1. page $40.00 14 page, 
$25.00 s 
Osteopathic Profession, (420 Lexington 
Ave New York Published by Osteo 
pathic Press, In Est. 1933 Free (con- 
trolled). Trim size, 5%x8% Type page 
1yx7h Published 20th Forms close 
Ist Agency discounts, 15-2 Circula- 
tion «¢CCA), Der 1940, 10,400; (gross), 
11,052. Osteopath physicians, 95%: 
others, 5 Rates, effective Jan 1942 
Times | Page % Page % Page 
l $105.00 = 60.00 $ 33.00 
6 59.00 18.00 27.00 
1: a5 00 15.00 5.00 
Pennsylvania Medical Journal, 230 Stat« 
St.. Harrisburg, l’a Published by Medi 
cal Society of State of Pennsylvania 
Est L897 Subscription, $3 Trim size, 
8x11 Type page, 6x Published l0ch 
Forms close 15th \gency discounts, 0-5 


Circulation (Publisher's Statement), paid 

9.845: (gross), 10,37 Rates 

Times 1 Page Page % Page 
l $ 60.00 $ 34.00 S$ 20.00 
6 50.00 28.00 16.00 
12 $5.00 25.00 14.00 

Quarterly Review of the New York City 

Cancer Committee of the American So- 





elety for the Control of Cancer, 130 EF 
66th St... New York Est. 1936. Subscrip- 
tion, $1 Trim size rte x8le Type page 
4x7 Published quarterly, Jan., April, 
July, Oct Forms close 10th preceding 
Agency discounts 15-2 Circulation 
(Publisher's Statement), 12,000 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 

1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 
Radiology, Medical Arts Blidg., Syracuse, 
N. Y. Official organ, Radiological Society 
of North America Est. 1915 Subscrip 
tion, $6. Trim size, 74x1l0%. Type page 
6x9 Published 15th Forms close 5th 
Discounts, none. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 2,750 Rates 
Times 1 Page lL, Page 14 

1 $ 60.00 $ 40.00 $ 

H 55.00 35.00 

12 »0.00 30.00 
Review of Gastroenterology, 1519 Broad- 
way, New York Published by National 
Gastroenterological Ass'n, Inc Est. 1934 
Subscription, $2.50 Trim size, 6%x%9% 
Type page, 5%x8% Published Ist, Feb., 
April, June, Aug., Oct. and Dec Forms 
close 15th second month preceding 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Pub- 
lisher’s Statement), 2,607 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 

l $ 75.00 $ 45.00 $ 35.00 

3 70.00 40.00 30.00 

6 60.00 35.00 25.00 
Color rates on request; bleed, $5 


Recky Mountain Medical Journal, 537 
Republic Bldg Denver, Colo Published 
by Colorado State Medical Society Est 
1903. Subscription, $2.50. Trim size, $x11 
Type page, 6x9 Published Ist Forms 
close 20th Agency discounts, 0-5 Cir- 
culation (Publisher's Statement), 1,950 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 28.00 $ 17.00 $ 13.00 
6 23.00 14.00 8.00 
12 20.00 12.00 7.00 
Standard color, $10; bleed, $10 


Rhode Isiand Medical Journal, 106 Fran- 


cis St., Providence 2 Published by 
Rhode Island Medical Society Est. 1812 
Subscription, $2 Type page, 6x9. Pub 
lished Ist Forms close 15th preceding 
Agency discounts, 0-5. Circulation (Pub- 
lisher’s Statement), 930 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 25.00 $ 15.00 $ 11.00 
6 18.00 11.00 7.00 
1° 15.00 9.00 6.00 
St. Louis Medical Society Official Bulle- 
tin, 4718 Natural Bridge, St. Louis. Pub- 
lished by Cavanagh Pte. Co Est. 1920 
Type page, 5%xS8 Published Friday, ex- 
cept monthly during July and August 
Forms close Tuesday Agency discounts, 
15-2. Subscription, $1. Circulation (Pub- 
lisher’s Statement), 1,688 tates 
Times 1 Page >» Page % Page 
1 $ 40.00 $ 24.00 $ 16.00 
13 32.00 18.00 10.00 
oh "S00 16.00 9.00 
2 2? OO 14.00 8 00 
Southern Medical Journal, 1928 First 
Ave.. N., Birmingham, Ala Published by 
Southern Medical Ass'n. Est. 1908. Sub 
scription, $4 Trim size, 7% x1l10% Type 


5% x8 
Agency 


Forms close 
Circulation 


Published Ist 
discounts, 10-2 


pare 
1th 


(Publisher's Statement), 7,950 (gross) 
8.014 Rates 
Times | Page 6 Page % Page 
l $ 56.00 $ 30.00 $ 16.50 
6 52.00 28.00 15.50 
12 50.00 "7.00 15.0060 
Seuthern Medicine and Surgery, Medica 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. ost. 1856 Sub 
Type page, 6%x¥. Published 15th. Forms 
scription, $2.50 Trim size, 7%x1l0% 





close Ist. Agency discounts, 10-0. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

l $ 20.00 $ 12.50 $ 7.50 

6 18.00 11.25 6.75 

12 17.00 10.63 6.2% 
Southern Surgeon, 15 Edgewood Av: 
N. E., Atlanta, Ga Est. 1932 Subscrip 
tion, $5. Trim size, 6%x10 Type page 
5%x8%&. Published monthly Forms 
close 15th Agency discounts, 15-2 Cir 
culation (Publisher's Statement) 1,200 
Rates 
Times | Page % Page 

] * 50.00 $ 30.00 

H 15.00 28.00 

12 40.00 25.00 
Standard color, $25; bleed, 20 extra 


Southwestern Medicine, 142 S. Centra 
Ave., Phoenix, Ariz Published by A. ¢ 
Taylor Ptg. Co Est. 1916 Subscriptior 
$2. Trim size, 8xll. Type page, 6% x9 
Published 10th. Forms close Ist. Agency 
discounts, 15-5 Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), met paid, 821; total dist 
1,009 Rates 
Times | Page h Page 4 Page 
] $ 25.00 $ 15.00 $ 11.00 
6 18.00 11.00 7.00 
1? 15.00 9.00 6.00 
Bleed rate, 33! © extra 
State Medical Journals. 
(See “COPPRICIAI STATI MBDA j 
NALS.’”) 
Surgery, 3523 Pine Blvd., St. Louis, M« 
Published by G. V. Mosby Co. Est. 1937 
Subscription, $10 Trim size, 7x10 Type 
page, 5%x8%& Published Ist Forms 
close 10th preceding Agency discounts 
10-1. Circulation (Publisher's Statement) 
Dec 1940, 4,384. Rates 
Times 1 Page Page % Page 
l $129.60 $ 77.76 $ 51.6¢ 
6 $0.00 54.00 36.0 
12 75.00 $5.00 Oar 


(olor and bleed rates on request 


logy and Obstetries, 54 


Surgery. Gynec 
4 Published by Sur 


Ik. Erie St., Chi 





gical Pub. Co Est. 1905. Subscriptior 
$12 Trim size, 74%x10% Type page 
5% x8 Published Ist and Feb 15th 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 0-5 


Circulation (Sworn), 14,240; 


(gzross) 


14,472. Rates 
Times | Page % Page % Page 
l $200.00 $100.00 $ 50.00 
7 140.00 75.00 40.04 
13 130.00 70.00 37.51 
Color and bleed rates on request 
Surgical Business, 36% Lexington Ave 
New York, N. Y Published by Surgica 
Business, Ine Est. 1938 Subscription 
$2 Trim size, 6x9 Type page, 5x7, 
Published 20th. Forms close Ist. Agence. 


discounts, 15-0 Circulation (Publisher 


Statement) 744 paid; 2,500 controlled 
Rates 
Times 1 Page Page 4 Page 
1 $ 58.00 Ss 32.50 % 18.00 
H 4.00 10.00 16.5 
12 18.00 "7.00 15. 


Color and bleed rates on application 


Surgical Trade Buyers’ Guide, 36% Lex 
ington Ave New York Published by) 
Surgical Business, Inc. Est. 1940 Sub 
scription, $1. Type page, 5x7% Pub 
lished Feb. Forms close Jan. 10, 194: 
Agency discount, 15-0. Circulation (Pub 
lisher’s Statement), 580; (gross), 1,500 
Rates—1l page, $58; % page, $32: 4% pag 


$18 


Texas State Journal of Medicine, 1404 W 


El Paso St.. Fort Worth, Texas Pub 
lished by State Medical Ass'n of Texas 
Est. 1905 Subscription, $3 Type page 
6x9 Published Ist Forms close 15th 
preceding Agency discounts, 0-5 Cir 





culation (Swern), 4,476; (gross), 4,923. 
tates 

Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $ 34.00 $ 20.00 $ 17.00 
6 30.00 17.00 11.0% 
12 28.00 16.00 10.04 


Transactions American Academy of Oph- 


thaimology and Otolaryngology, 15° 
Medical Arts Bldg., Omaha, Nebr Pub 
lished by American Academy of Op! 
thalmology and Otolaryngology Est 
1899. Subscription, $6 Type page, 5xs 
Published bi-monthly, Feb. Forms clos 
5th preceding month Agency discount 
15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 3,536; (gross) 





’ Rates 
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Times l Page \% Page % Page 
1 $ 80.00 $ 45.00 $ 25.00 
3 70.00 39.50 22.50 
6 64.00 34.00 20.00 


Tri-State Medical Journal, 308 First Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., Shreveport, La. Pub- 
lished by Tri-State Journal Pub. Co. Est. 
1928. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 7%x 


10%. Type page, 6x9. Published 20th 

Forms close lst. Agency discount, 15-2. 

Rates 

Times 1 Page \% Page 4% Page 
l $ 40.00 $ 25.00 $ 15.00 
6 35.20 22.00 13.00 
12 30.00 20.00 12.00 


Color rates on request, 


Urologic and Cutaneous Review, 3368 
Washington Blivd., St. Louis, Mo. Est. 
1897. Subscription, $5 Trim size, 7%x 
10% Type page, 6x9%. Published 15th 


preceding Forms close 5th Agency 
discounts, 10-2 on new business. Rates 
Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
1 $ 97.50 $ 50.70 $ 31.20 
6 79.34 43.34 23.67 
12 70.00 39.67 21.67 


Weekly Roster and Medical Digest, 311 
South 21st St., Philadelphia Published 
by Philadelphia County Medical Society. 
Est. 1905. Subscription, $2 Trim size, 
7x10. Type page, 5%x8. Published Sat- 


irday. Forms close 10 days preceding 
Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulation 
(Sworn), 3,575. Kates 
rimes 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 45.00 $ 28.00 $ 18.00 
13 36.00 20.00 11.00 
"6 33.00 18.00 10.00 
o2 32.00 16.50 9.50 


Western Journal of Surgery, Obstetrics 
and Gynecology. Medical Arts Bldg... 
Portland, Ore. Est. 1892. Subscription, 


$5 x rim size, 10%x7%. Type page, 
8% x5 Published Ist Forms close 
15 th. “Agency discounts, 15-2 Rates— 
Time 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $ 50.00 $ 27.50 $ 16.50 
6 42.50 25.50 13.00 
12 40.00 21.75 12.25 


West Virginia Medical Journal, Box 787, 
Charleston, W. Va. Published by W. Va 
State Medical Ass'n. Est. 1906. Sub- 
scription, $3.50. Type page, 6x9. Pub- 
lished ist. Forms close 10th preced- 
ing. Agency discount, 0-5. Circulation 
(Sworn), Dec., 1940, 1,310; (gross), 1,420. 
Rates— 


Times 1 Page \% Page 4 Page 
1 $ 28.00 $ 17.00 $ 13.00 
6 23.00 14.00 8.00 
12 20.00 12.00 7.00 


Color rate on request 

Wisconsin Medical Journal, 917 Lenney 
Bldg., Madison, Wis. Published by State 
Medical Society of Wisconsin. Est. 1903. 
Subscription, $3.50. Type page. 6x9. Pub- 
lished 10th. Forms close 15th preced- 
ng Agency discount, 0-5. Circulation 
(Sworn), Dec., 1940, 2,561; (gross), 2,891. 
Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 32.00 $ 18.00 $ 15.00 
6 28.00 15.00 9.00 
12 25.00 14.00 8.00 

Color rate on request 

CANADA 


Canadian Doctor, Gardenvale, Quebec. 
Published by National Business Pubs., 
Ltd Est. 1935. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 84%x6. Type page, 7x4%. Published 
ist. Forms close 20th. Agency dis- 
‘ounts, 15-2 Circulation (CCAB), Dec 
1940, 11,561. Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $ 75.00 50.00 
6 90.00 54.00 36.00 
12 75.00 42.78 22.50 


Canadian Journal of Comparative Medi- 
eine, Gardenvale, Quebec, Canada. Pub- 
ished by Nat'l Business Pub., Ltd. Est. 
1936. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 7x10. 
Type page, 5x7. Published 25th. Forms 
lose 20th. Agency discount, 15-2. Cir- 
‘ulation (Publisher’s Statement), 1,100. 
Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
$ 85.00 $ 45.00 $ 25.00 

6 60.00 35.00 20.00 
12 50.06 30.00 17.50 


‘olor and bleed rates furnished on re- 
juest. 

Canadian Medical Association Journal, 
‘640 University St.. Montreal. Subscrip- 
tion, $7.35. Type page, 6%x9%. Pub- 
ished Ist. Forms close 10th. Agency 
liscounts, 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 
said, 5.817; (gross), 5.946. Rates 





imes 1 Page L age % Page 
1 $ 64.00 $ 40.00 $ 24.00 
6 53.00 30.00 7.00 
2 47.00 25.00 14.00 


Canadian Public Health Journal, 111 
Avenue Road, Toronto, Ont. Published by 
Canadian Public Health Ass'n. Est. 1910 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 6%x10. Type 
page, 4%x8. Published Ist. Forms close 
15th preceding. Agency discounts, 15-3 
Circulation (CCAB), Dec., 1940, 3,374. 
Rates 

Times 1 Page \» Page % Page 


1 $ 40.00 $ 22.50 $ 12.50 
6 35.00 20.00 11.50 
12 30.80 17.50 10.00 


DENTAL 

American Journal of Orthodontics and 
Oral Surgery, 3523 Pine Bivd., St. Louis, 
Mo Published by C. V. Mosby Co. Est 
1915. Subscription, $8.50. Trim size, 7x10 
Type page, 5% x8%. Published Ist. Forms 
close 15th preceding. Agency discounts, 
10-1. Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 
6,960. Rates 

Times 1 Page 1 Page 4 Page 


1 $100.00 $ 75.00 $ 47.50 
6 69.00 43.00 30.00 
12 60.00 38.00 22.50 


Color and bleed rates on request. 

Dental Digest, 1005 Liberty Ave., Pitts- 
burgh, Va Published by Oral Hygiene, 
Ine Est L895 Subscription, $2 Trim 
size, ¥xl2. Type page, 7-10 Published 
15th. Forms close 10th preceding. Agency 
discounts, 10-0. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), paid, 22.014; (gross), 23,18%. 
Rates 


‘Limes | Page % Page \% Page 
l $204.00 $120.00 $ 75.00 
6 162.00 90.00 51.00 
12 150.00 81.00 $5.00 


Discount for use with “Oral Hygiene.” 
Dental Items of Interest, 2921 Atlantic 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. Est 1878. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 64%x9%. Type 
page, 54%x7% Published Ist. Forms 
close 18th. Ageney discounts, 15-2. Cir- 

culation (Publisher's Statement), 13,264 

(gross), 14,403 Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page 1, Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 $ 25.00 
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Type page, 4%x7. Published 15th. Forms 
close 15th. Agency discounts, 10-0. Cir- 
culation (Publisher's Statement), 4,778. 
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Type page, 4% Published 15th. 
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size, 5x8. Type page, 45/16x7 3/16. Pub- 
lished 5th (except July, August and 
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statement on request. Agency discounts, 


15-2. Circulation (Publisher's State- 
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6%x10. Type page, 8%4x5. Published Ist 
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Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation (Pub- 
lisher’s Statement), 4,000. Rates 
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l $ 40.00 $ 24.00 $ 16.00 
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illinois Dental Journal, 100 W. North 
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The Journal of the Michigan State Dental 
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size, 64x10. Type page, 5%x8. Pub- 
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(Publisher's Statement). 2,200 Rates 
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$ 40.00 $ 24.00 $ 16.00 
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Co. Est. 1924. Subscription, $1. Type 
page, 5%x8. Published 10th. Forms 
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Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
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Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
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New York Journal of Dentistry, 30 Rock- 
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by First District Dental Society. Est. 
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Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
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North-West Dentistry, 2642 University 
Ave., St. Paul, Minn. Published by Min- 
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scription, $1, included in membership fee 
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Metal and Non-Metallic Mining 


Including Crushing, Milling, Smelting and Refining 
(See also Cement and Quarry Products Industries: Coal: Metal Producing and Working Industries) 





The products of the metallic and 
non-metallic mining field are divided 
into two groups. The metallic group 
consists of copper, lead, zinc, gold, sil- 
ver, iron ore, manganese, molybdenum, 
mercury, chromite, platinum, titanium, 
tungsten, nickel, aluminum (Bauxite), 
vanadium, tin, antimony, cobalt, selen- 
jum, cadmium, tellurium and beryllium. 

In the non-metallic group are abra- 
sive materials, asbestos, asphalt, bitu- 
minous rock, barite, clay, feldspar, dia- 
monds, fluorspar, Fuller’s earth, gyp- 
sum, magnesite, mica, nitrates, phos- 
phate, potash, salt, silica, sulphur and 
pyrites, tale and soapstone and other 
unusual minerals. 

An outstanding characteristic of the 
mining industry is the fact that it 
makes wide distributlon of the wealth it 
produces. It not only supports its own 
operations but contributes to manufac- 
turing industries, transportation, power 
production and all forms of commerce 
and trade. It is, in particular, a large 
user of heavy machinery and equip- 
ment. 

The Minerals Yearbook, 1940, pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Mines, reports 
that 1939 mineral production of the 
United Stetes was valued at $4,874,- 
000,000 as compared to $4,362,900,000 
in 1938. Division of the total produc- 
tion for 1938 and 1939 was as follows: 

MINERAL PRODUCTION 
1938 1939 


(In thousands 
Type dollars) 


Metallic a8 $ $92,400 $1,291,000 
Non-metallic 
WUEEE. ccccececcecee Re 2,818,600 
Ce caces .. 650,200 764,400 
er $4,362,900 $4,874,000 


Considering 1935-39 as 100, the pro- 
duction index of the U. S. Department 
of Commerce was as follows in June, 
1941: Metals, 184, with the following 
individual figures: Copper, 152; lead, 
116, zine, 149. The metal production in- 
dex for June, 1940, was 161, with cop- 
per standing at 140; lead, 116, zinc, 116. 

The 1940 review of the Bureau of 
Mines said: “Events in 1940 have dem- 
onstrated again that in this age of 
mechanization, minerals are indeed the 
inews of war. In the defense program, 
major emphasis has been placed upon 
he problems of mineral supply. Un- 
fortunately, much of the new data 
ompiled cannot be published because 
f military or commercial expediency.” 

The mounting interest in strategic 

nd critical minerals culminated shortly 
efore the war in Europe began, with 
he passage of an act by Congress “To 

rovide for the common defense by ac- 
juiring stocks of strategic and critical 
naterials essential to the needs of the 
ndustry for the manufacture of sup- 
lies for the armed forces and the 
ivilian population in time of a na- 





Production of Metallic Mines 


1939 
Value 

Aluminum, 327,090,000 Ibs....$ 64,000,000 
Bauxite, 375,301 long tons... 2,166,236 
Cadmium, 4,141,242 lIbs....... 2,236,000 
Chromite, 3,614 long tons... 46,892 
Copper (domestic ores only), 

1.4636, 860,488 IDG. .cccccccce 148,236,000 


Ferro-alloys, 841,162 long tons 76,156,588 
Gold, 5,611,171 troy ounces at 

See WO GUNG, . wesccccvenne 196,391,000 
Iron ore, 54,820,589 long tons 158,511,338 
Lead, refined (domestic ores 

only), 420,967 short tons... 39,571,000 
Manganese ore (35% or more 


Mn.), 29,307 long tons...... 794,746 
Manganiferous ore (5-35% 
Mn.), 709,247 long tons..... 2,148,321 


Mercury, metal, 18,633 76-Ib. 
EEE OE OE 1,936,714 


Platinum and allied metals, 

41,441 troy ounces ........ 1,566,000 
Silver, 65,119.513 troy ounces. 44,202,279 
Tin (metallic equivalent), 


SB GOSS COMB. oc cccccccvcces 38,000 
Tungsten ore (60% concen- 

trates), 4,287 short tons.... 4,402,182 
Zine (domestic ores only), 

491,058 short tons.......... 51,070,000 


—Minerals Yearbook, 1940. 





tional emergency, and to encourage, as 
far as possible, the further develop- 
ment of strategic and critical materials 
within the United States for common 
defense.” 

This act carries authorization for the 
appropriation of $100,000,000 during 
four fiscal years, beginning July 1, 
1939, for procuring stock piles of strate- 
gic commodities. The bill also author- 
izes the appropriation of $500,000 an- 
nually for four years to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior for an investiga- 
tion of domestic resources of deficient 
strategic minerals with a view to devel- 
oping production therefrom. Of the 
sum authorized, $350,000 is to be ex- 
pended by the Bureau of Mines and 
$150,000 by the Geological Survey. Ten 
of the 17 commodities included on the 
list of strategic materials are of min- 
eral origin, as follows: Aluminum, 
antimony, chromium, manganese (fer- 
rograde ore), mica, nickel, quartz, 
crystal, quicksilver, tin and tungsten. 
Nine of the 20 commodities classified as 
critical materials are of mineral origin, 
as follows: Asbestos, cadmium, cryo- 
lite, fluorspar, graphite, iodine, plati- 
num, titanium, and vanadium. 

The United States is no longer de- 
pendent on foreign sources for nitrates, 
potash, and platinum, and domestic pro- 
duction of a few other commedities has 
been expanded, but exhaustion of 
higher grade ore bodies, as in the 
case of mercury, and the tremendous 
increase in the use of such essential 
metals as tin, manganese, chromium, 
tungsten, and aluminum has increased 
our dependence on the foreign sources 
of supply for these commodities. 


The Bureau of Mines believes that 
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the purchase of stock piles of standard- 
grade materials is the first step in pro- 
viding a safe solution of the deficient- 
mineral problem and recommends im- 
mediate action in this direction. 

In the field of metal mining indus- 
tries (gold, silver, lead, copper and 
zinc) the number of establishments in 
the United States totaled 12,198 in 
1935, while in the non-metallic indus- 
try there were 6,459 mines, according 
to the “Industrial Market Data Hand- 
book of the United States.” In the 
metal mining industries there were 
57,457 wage earners in 1935. The value 
of the products amounted to $206,000,- 
864, and the expenditures for supplies 
and materials came to $54,071,934. 

Covering the nonferrous-metal alloys, 
nonferrous metal products, except alum- 
inum, and for the smelting and refining, 
nonferrous metals other than gold, sil- 
ver and platinum, not from the ore, 
there were 1,206 establishments (not 
elsewhere classified) reporting to the 
1937 Census of Manufactures. These 
establishments employed 87,989 wage 
earners. The value of the products 
amounted to $782,380,891 as compared 
with $455,849,715 in 1935. Cost of ma- 
terials, supplies, fuel, purchased electric 
energy and contract work amounted to 
$486,734,983 as compared with $272,- 
768,270 in 1935. 

There were 62 establishments report- 
ing in the smelting and refining indus- 
tries which covers copper, lead and zinc. 
They employed a total of 29,815 wage 
earners. The value of the products 
amounted to $1,084,606,965 as compared 
with $554,627,095 in 1935. Cost of 
materials, supplies, fuel, purchased elec- 
tric energy, contract work amounted to 
$954,817,810 as compared with $476,- 
652,711 in 1935. 

In the foreign field it is estimated 
that there are 4,000 principal produc- 
ing metal and mineral properties in 64 
countries and colonies. Annual expendi- 
tures for machinery, equipment and 
supplies in this mining field are esti- 
mated at $250,000,000. The division by 
countries or continents is as follows: 

FOREIGN MINING 
Total Per cent 


Pee piv in aiaeca $100,000,000 40 
PG pi dcdbebenenins cs 35,000,000 14 
South America .......... 30,000,000 12 
Europe (inc. Russia).... 30,000,000 12 
Asia (ine. Siberia)....... 30,000,000 12 
SD bi itckGecewsanase 15,000,000 6 
Mexico, Central America, 

Wee GED ects usnsaca 10,000,000 4 


The 1937 Census of Manufactures re- 
ported 26 establishments in the gold 
leaf and foil industries in 1937, employ- 
ing 625 wage earners. The value of the 
products amounted to $2,299,141 as 
compared with $1,782,599 in 1935. The 
cost of materials, supplies, containers, 
fuel, purchased electric energy and con- 
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METAL AND NON-METALLIC MINING 








Copper, Lead and Zinc 
Production for 1939 


The figures shown in the following 
table, prepared by the U. 8S. Bureau of 
Mines, represent estimated recoverable 
metal output of the mines and should 
not be confused with figures of smelter 
ind refinery production 

In Short Tons, 1939 
WersTERN States: Copper Lead Zine 

Arizona 262,112 10,771 6,711 

California 4,180 526 6 

Colorado 13,215 8,222 1,830 

idaho 2.516 90,981 47.549 

Montana 97.827 16,555 34,799 

Nevada 66,597 4.236 6,228 

New Mexico 46,142 5.392 29.356 

Oregon 48 15 

TeXas 34 227 ie 

Utah 171,890 67,634 34.526 

Washington 8,998 3.718 10,131 

Total, Weetern 
States 673,559 208,277 171,136 
CENTRAL STATES 43,985 198.481 231,716 
EASTERN STATES 10,648 6,284 180,955 
ALASKA eas 128 937 eee 
Grand total 728,320 413,979 583,807 





tract work amounted to $1,230,694 as 
compared with $960,815 in 1935. 
According to Engineering and Min- 


ing Journal, gold production in the 
United States (including the Phil- 
ippines) totaled 5,592,000 ounces in 


1939 as compared to 5,090,000 ounces 
in 1938. Preliminary estimates on 
world gold production, reported by 
this publication, indicate that new rec- 
ord gold output was again registered 
in 1939 with a total of approximately 
10,000,000 ounces, a gain of 7 per cent 
over 1938. 

Leading gold producers and their 
1939 totals in ounces were as follows: 


GOLD PRODUCTION, 1939 
Total Ounces 


Country Ju 
South Africa 12,361,000 
United States 5.592.000 
Canada 5,324,000 
Russia 5,250,000 
Australia 1,771,000 
Mexice 1.045.000 

Silver production in the United 
States totaled 57,500,000 ounces in 


1939 as compared to 58,736,000 ounces 
in 1938. World production of silver 
also showed a decline, totalling 259,- 
700,000 ounces in 1939 as compared to 
262,932,684 ounces in 1938. 

According to The Mining Journal, 
seven states accounted for 93 per cent 
of all the gold produced in the United 
States. They are Alaska, Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Nevada, South Da- 
kota and Utah. Nine states in order--- 
Idaho, Utah, Arizona, Montana, Colo- 
rado, Nevada, New Mexico, Texas and 
California—produce 97 per cent of the 
country’s mined silver. 

Arizona, Utah, Montana, Nevada, 
New Mexico and Colorado account for 
85 per cent of the United States copper 
production. 

The growth of gold production, ac- 
cording to Engineering and Mining 
Journal, has been due largely to the 
higher prices paid for gold by monetary 
authorities throughout the world as a 
direct outcome of the world depression. 

Under conditions such as those of 
recent years, this publication adds, 
these higher prices would bring con- 
flicting influences to bear on the vol- 
ume of gold output. They would 
gradually stimulate expansion of mine 
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capacity through increase in scale of 
operations of existing properties and 
the opening of new mines, but they 
would also tend to reduce the output 
of existing plants by inducing oper- 
ators to mill ore of lower grade. 
War, however, has created new con- 
ditions. Costs, for example, are likely 
to rise more steeply than they other- 
wise would. This will to some extent 
be offset by official action. The South 
African and Australian governments 
will indemnify producers against the 
effects of increased costs by allowing 
them higher net prices for their gold 
as costs rise. On the basis of the 
present official sterling price for gold, 
costs may rise substantially in these 
countries without adversely affecting 
profit margins. Mine operators may, 
however, find it increasingly hard to 
obtain labor and supplies in compe- 
tition with producers of other goods. 
The extent to which these difficulties 
will be allowed to interfere with min- 
ing will depend largely on the policy 
of the British government, which has 
assumed wide control over the produc- 
tion and distribution of essentials. 
Copper moved from a near depres- 
sion to near-capacity condition in 1939, 
Engineering and Mining Journal re- 
ports. Final figures for 1939 showed 
gains over 1938 in sales volume, con- 
sumption, production and price. Total 
United States production of copper in 
1939 amounted to 745,000 short tons 
as compared with 553,430 short tons in 
1938. World production also showed 
a gain, totaling 2,344,000 short tons in 


1939 as compared to 2,184,267 short 
tons in 1938. 
Chief uses for copper are in the 


manufacture of automobiles, refriger- 
ators, radio sets, electrical machinery, 


transformers and telephone construc- 
tion. 
The United States production of 


zinc amounted to 538,198 short tons in 
1939 as compared to 456,990 short tons 
in 1938. World production totaled 
1,822,698 short tons in 1939 as com- 
pared to 1,751,870 in 1938. 

Zine is used in galvanized wares, 
paint pigments, radio and flash light 
batteries, fruit jar covers, and other 
items that pass on to the consuming 
public rapidly. The uses to which 
zine is put are such that there is much 
less return to scrap than for lead and 
copper. 

The normal variation of iron ore pro- 
duction in the United States is from 50 
to 70 million gross tons per year. Of 
the total amount 85 per cent comes 
from the Lake Superior district, 10 per 
cent from the Birmingham district, and 
small quantities from the vicinities of 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Adirondacks in 
New York and from northern New Jer- 
sey. Somes ores (two to four million 
tons per year) are imported from Cuba, 
South America, Sweden and Spain. 

Since 1932, iron ore production in the 
United States has steadily increased, 
totaling 17,553,188 gross tons in 1933 
and 54,820,589 long tons in 1939, val- 
ued at $158,511,338. 





Production of Non-Metallic 


Minerals, 1939 
Value 

Arsenious oxide, 22,439 short 
sr rere z 495,500 
Asbestos, 15,459 short tons.. 512,788 

Asphalt: 

Native, 459,848 short tons.. 3,066,844 

Oil (including road oil), 
4,860,540 short tons...... 36,038,896 

Barite, crude, 383,609 short 
DOMED Sceetiwndbes ne veuvadsas 2,344,103 


Borates (naturally occurring 
sodium borates and colema- 


nite), 249,976 short tons... 5,882,302 


Bromine, 37,882,305 pounds... 6,611,400 
Calcium-magnesium chloride, 

108,441 short toms.......... 1,307,717 
Cement, 125,056,594 (376- 

pound) barrels ............ 184,254,932 
Clay, raw, 3,760,694 short 

| RI eee eae 15,354,918 
Feldspar, crude, 253,466 long 

St sbrndie dsc oe cimie.amiice t 1,112,857 
Fluorspar, 182,771 short tons. 3,704,959 
Fuller’s earth, 167,070 short 

ee Pap peat Tr Sea 1,691,855 
Grindstones and pulpstones, 

ee Gee GI, a cane ness 426,375 
Gypsum, crude, 3,226,737 short 

Dl snqekbakacwenhenkn eeaae 4,431,005 
Lime, 4,254,348 short tons.... 30,049,394 
Magnesite, crude, 198,980 

CD Ge eee es 1,465,190 
Mica: 

Scrap, 24,672 short tons.. 311,895 

Sheet, 813,708 pounds.... 138,963 
SI iia ie nin oh wall ei cite 11,084 
Mineral paints (zine and lead 

pigments), 162,774 short 

eh aa a Deb eid Cini a ..+-- 19,029,802 
Phosphate rock, 3,757,067 

St DD. cenetuenenh ace an’ 12,294,042 
Potassium salts, 366,287 short 

| ASR aaah tl tetera 12,028,195 
Pumice, 89.159 short tons.... 424,780 
Pyrites, 516,408 long tons... 1,550,449 
Salt, 9,277,911 short tons..... 24,509,680 
Silica (quartz), 34,959 short 

RP eee 153,038 
Slate, 531,380 short tons..... 6,682,214 
Stcne, 147,447,130 short tons 158,461,515 
Sulphur, 2,233.817 long tons.. 35,500,000 
Talc, pyrophyllite and ground 

soapstone, 253.976 short tons 2,700,834 


—Minerals Yearbook, 1940. 





Iron and steel companies own or con- 
trol most of the mines. The United 
States Steel Corporation’s mines pro- 
duce nearly half of the annual ore pro- 
ductior 

Probably the most important recent 
development in metals is the introduc- 
tion of many new alloys which have 
won widespread acceptance for a wide 
variety of uses. The result has been, in 
some cases, a swing in consumption 
from one metal to another. 

Aluminum is finding greater employ- 
ment in combination with other metals. 
In general, copper is added for 
strength, manganese for corrosion re- 
sistance, nickel or silver for polish or 
decoration, silicon for wearing resis- 
tance and zine for cheapness. Such al 
loys are being used on store fronts, in 
escalators, fire-proof bulkheads on ocean 
liners, in processing equipment in the 
chemical industry, in airplanes, truck 
bodies and motors, railroad trains and 
elsewhere. 

Chromite has also benefited greatly 
by the trend toward alloys. In this form 
it is used by the automobile, building 
dairy, paper, petroleum and chemica 
industries as well as in equipment fo: 
restaurants, hospitals and hotels. I 
refractory materials such as brick, ce 
ment, ground ore and crude lump ore, it 
is used because of being neutral metal 
lurgically and resistant to many types 
of slag. It is also used to manufactur: 
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The August 1941 issue marked the 75th 
inniversary of service to the metal and non- 
metallic mining industry by ENGINEERING 
AND MINING JOURNAL. Since 1866, 
E.&M.J. has served the best interests of the 
men of this vital industry. Today mining 
men the world over are depending more than 
ever on E.&M.J. for complete, up-to-the- 
minute, authoritative information of the lat- 
est metal and non-metallic mining, milling 
and smelting developments. 


MARKET 
ENGINEERING AND MINING JOUR- 


NAL’s market consists of mining, milling, 
concentrating, smelting and refining of all 
the non-ferrous metals, mining of iron ore 
and its beneficiation, and the mining, milling 
and processing of non-metallic minerals, ex- 
cepting fuels. Approximately 3,000 principal 
producing mines in U.S.A. and about 4,000 
large producing metal and mineral properties 
in 64 countries and colonies located in 
Canada, Mexico, Central and South America, 
Africa, Asia, Oceania and Europe .. . An- 
nual expenditures for supplies, equipment, 
machinery, fuel and purchased power in 
U.S.A. mines total $210,000,000 exclusive of 
new construction, wages and cost of installa- 
tion and contract work . . . Non-producing 
mines, in development stage, spend many 
idditional millions annually, while estimates 
place the yearly expenditure for machinery, 
quipment and supplies in the foreign mines 
t over $250,000,000. 


EDITORIAL 


Editorial Director: H. C. Parmelee, Past 
Pres., Colo. School of Mines. Graduate chem- 
t and metallurgist. Practical operating ex- 
erience with 27 years spent in technical 
iblishing. Member A.1.M.E. 


Managing Editor: W. M. Dake, 20 years ex- 
rience mining, milling and consulting work. 

years in charge of sales, Joy Mfg. Co. 
‘anaging editor of Coal Age, 1939 to date. 


Associate Editor: A. H. Hubbel, graduate 
lining Engineer. 10 years experience mining, 
logy, cyaniding, concentration work. Mem- 
, A.LMLE. 


Associate Editor: H. C. Chellson, graduate 
ning Engineer. 14 years experience geolog- 

mining, milling and consulting work. 
mber A.I.M.E. 


See also advertisement of the McGraw-Hill Publishing Co 
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MINING JOURNAL 


Established 1866 







Proved reader interest in 
terms of paid circulation 





A McGRAW-HILL 





Assistant Editor: J. B. Huttl, graduate Me- 
chanical Engineer. Operating experience in 
Ruhr district of Germany, Spain, Mexico and 
Central America, specializing in mechanical 
engineering and plant maintenance. 

Electrical Editor: J. H. Edwards, Graduate 
Elec. Engr., Univ. of Iowa. Associated with 
C.R.L&P. Railroad, later associated with Elk- 
horn Piney Coal Mining Co., Associate Editor 
of Coal Age. 


Market Editor: H. H. Wanders, 22 years ex- 
perience in market reporting. Specialist in 
non-ferrous metals and minerals. 

Assistant Editor: W. N. P. Reed, formerly 
head of proof-reading and revising, New York 
Tribune. 20 years experience with New York 
Times. 

Paul Wooton heads McGraw-Hill Washing- 
ton Bureau, a special Editorial staff reporting 
significant events affecting the metal and 
non-metallic industries. 

















CIRCULATION 
Five Year June, 14, 
Circulation Growth | 
— —'13,338 — 
12,997 
i rn a 
1937 1938 1939 1940 794! 











E.@M.].'s strong, healthy, growth. over the last 
five years gives indisputable proof of E.@M.J.’s 
outstanding leadership. 


SELECTIVE COVERAGE 


Effective with the January 1941 edition 
E.&M.J. began a policy which provides every 
advertiser the opportunity to select and pay 
only for the portion of E.&M.J.’s world-wide 
circulation desired. Each of the following ad- 
vertising market “coverages” provide effective 
waste-free sales promotion power at rates in 
keeping with these selective circulations. 


Canadian Coverage— Coverage of Canadian 
mining only. Minimum average guaranteed 
circulation per momnth..............::.ecceeeeeeeee 2,000 


Canadian & Overseas Coverage—Coverage 
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of mining throughout Canada, Latin America, 
Mexico, Philippines, Alaska, United Kingdom, 
Europe, Asia, Australia, (but no circulation 
in U.S.A.). Average monthly circulation 6,000 


U.S.A. Coverage—Coverage of U.S.A. min- 
ing enterprises only. Average monthly cir- 
CRITI. ccsicccesensotmncremainesienencriiniinnionnens 8,500 


International Coverage — Consolidated cir- 
culation of all three foregoing editions. Globe- 
wide coverage of mining, milling, smelting 
and refining enterprises. Average monthly cir 
CURRIE: sectniinicsninreminsisieninnnintionmn lee 


AUXILIARY SERVICES 


Advance International Sales Information 
Bulletin: Timely news concerning activities in 
new mine projects, modernizing of old mines, 
opening new mills, smelters and refineries; 
also items announcing construction and ex- 
pansion programs. Distributed free of charge 
to advertisers and their salesmen. 


Metal & Non-Metallic Mining Catalogs: 
For 18 years the metal and non-metallic min- 
ing industry’s “Catalog” of what to buy and 
where to buy it. Published annually in June. 


Direct Mail Department: Handles mailings 
from New York office. Lists classified geo- 
graphically and by titles. Never sold. 


Market Services: Market reports, data and 
photos pertaining to metal and non-metallic 
mining industries, lists of mine supply houses 
and manufacturers’ sales agents, furnished to 
prospects, advertisers and their advertising 
agents. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


New York: T. E. Alcorn and S. J. Alling, 330 
W. 42nd St. Philadelphia: J. F. Cleary, 16 So. 
Broad St. Boston: R. F. Boger, 1425 Statler 
Bldg. Chicago: H. E. Ostin, 520 No. Michigan 
Ave. San Francisco: J. W. Otterson, 68 Post St. 
Atlanta: R. C. Maultsby, Rhodes-Haverty 
Bldg. London: F. Ormsby Cooke, Aldwych 
House, Aldwych, W.C.2. 


PUBLISHERS 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Telephone: MEdallion 3-0700 
Vice-President & Publishing Director, 
Engineering and Mining Journal: 

H. W. Clarke 


in the front index section 
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chromic acid for electroplating and 
chemicals for dyeing, tanning and the 
pigment industries and as a colorant in 
the ceramic industry. Most chromite 
used in the United States is imported. 

The advent of chromium plating has 
distinctly advanced the use of nickel. 
Underlying the chromium is a thicker 
coating of nickel to protect the plated 
metal from corrosion and to assure ad- 
herence of the chromium finish. 

World consumption of nickel in all 
forms for 1939 amounted to approxi- 
mately 128,000 short tons, as compared 
with 102,000 in 1938. Nickel is used 
in the automotive industry, in the 
railway field, aviation, shipbuilding, in 
the petroleum industry, the mining in- 
dustry, the chemical and process indus- 
tries, in the pulp and paper industries, 
the textile industries and many others. 
World production in 1939 amounted to 
121,000 metric tons. 


Cobalt, used for high speed cutting 
steels and permanent magnets, was im- 
ported into the United States during 
1939 as follows: Belgium, 2,153,480 
pounds; Germany, 191,344 pounds; 
Canada, 573,226 pounds; and Finland, 
338,016 pounds. Most of it was im- 
ported as metal and oxide. 

United States is the largest producer 
of special steels using molybdenum. 
The rising demand for special grades 
of steel for high duty, high speed ma- 
chinery is responsible for a steadily in- 
creasing tonnage of this alloying metal. 

Manganese and manganiferous ores 
are consumed by the metallurgical, bat- 
tery and miscellaneous industries, the 
iron and steel industries taking the 
great bulk of that used in the United 
States. 

Antimony is used mainly for storage 
battery plates, babbitt and other bear- 
ing metals, solder, type metal, cable 
sheathings, rubber goods, pigments for 
paints and enamels and fixtures. 

The U. S. census report on mines and 
quarries for 1929 contains the latest 
available figures on the capital invest- 
ment for all mining in the United 
States, including coal, petroleum and 
natural gas. The total was $7,225,446,- 
922. Following are the figures for the 
principal classifications in 1929: 


CAPITAL INVESTED IN MINES 
Iron ore néins buena eae $512,380,704 
Copper, lead, zine, gold an 

silver ..... . 262,756,657 
i Cn i.) ecchendensd Set 72,733,956 
Gypsum 13,541,548 


Slate, marble, limestone, granite, 
basalt and sandstone 


317,453,131 


Power requirements of the metal and 
non-metallic and quarrying industries. 
excluding coal, sand and gravel, oil 
and salt, are as follows: 

POWER USED BY MINES 


Total primary horsepower......... 1,480,803 

Electric power purchased, hp.. 1,938,280 

Electric power generated by the 
GURGTTSNEE co cvccccceedsaccecesens 621,355 


Diesel engine units for main power 
plant service continue to increase in 
use. They are particularly suited to 
mining work in regions where coal is 
costly and hydro-electric power is not 
available. 
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1939 Production of Gold and 
Silver 


[Mine production of gold and silver in 
the United States (exclusive of Philip- 
pine Islands and Puerto Rico) in 1939, 
in fine ounces, in terms of recovered 


metals. ] 
Gold Silver 
Ounces Ounces 
WESTERN STATES: 
Arizona , 316,453 7,824,004 
California . 1,435,264 2,599,139 
Colorado 366,852 8,496,488 
Idaho 116,662 17,222,370 
Montana 264,173 9,087,571 
Nevada .. 361,518 4,316,029 
New Mexico 36,979 1,400,878 
Oregon rere 93.372 105,388 
South Dakota 618,536 167,584 
lore 32 1,341,945 
a aaa .. 277,751 10,758,657 
Washington 90,420 442,063 
Wyoming ... 583 75 
Total, Western 
States . .. 3,978,887 63,762.191 
CENTRAL STATES 4 315,953 
EASTERN STATES 17,414 94,083 
6a ie cede 676,737 201,054 
Grand total 
1939 rier 4,673,042 64,373,281 
1938 . 4,267,469 61,705,837 
—U. 8. Bureau of Mines. 





According to The Mining Journal, 
there is a greater demand for cost 
saving machinery in the western non- 
ferrous metal mining industry today 
than ever before, for future develop- 
ment is largely predicated on the low- 
ering of costs and mining ores with a 
smaller metal content. The outstand- 
ing feature of the history of the in- 
dustry has been a steady decline in the 
grade and value of ore mined together 
with an increasing trend in the quan- 
tity of production. 

Taking Arizona as a typical mining 
state, this publication reports that in 
the eighties, when Arizona’s copper 
mines first became an important source 
of mineral wealth, ores containing from 
450 to 500 pounds of copper to the ton 
were mined. Today, deposits contain- 
ing as little as 20 pounds of copper to 
the ton are being successfully exploited. 
It is predicted that commercial copper 
ores will in the future contain as little 
as 10 pounds of copper to the ton. 

A recent analysis conducted by the 
Arizona Department of Mineral Re- 
sources has shown clearly the manner 
in which production of ore in the state 
has been increasing while the grade 
of material has been declining. The 
analysis covered the 40-year period 
1900-1939 which has accounted for over 
90 per cent of the state’s ore output. 

This analysis showed that the value 
of Arizona’s production of gold, silver, 
copper, lead, and zine ores reached a 
peak of $795,881,961 during the five- 
year period 1915-1919 when prices were 
high and the value per ton averaged 
$10.59. Those years accounted for 27.1 
per cent of the value of major metals 
produced since 1900. 

However, when examined from the 
standpoint of tons of ore mined, a 
different picture is shown, for the years 
from 1915 to 1919 accounted for only 
17.4 per cent of the tons of ore pro- 
duced. It is interesting to note that 
the tonnage of ore produced during the 
past five years was almost identically 






the same as during the war period 
which established a high so far as 
value of output is concerned. 

Technologic developments in the 
mining and beneficiation of ores are 
constantly creating mineral wealth of 
rock that was previously worthless. 
And with these improvements has 
come an increased use of machinery 
and cost saving equipment. 

Two of the outstanding developments 
since 1900 that have permitted the min- 
ing of lower grade ores were the 
working out of a method for handling 
the low-grade porphyry copper ores and 
the use of flotation which came into 
prominence just prior to the war. 

As the grade of ore continues to de- 
cline, the use of improved equipment 
on a larger scale will inevitably follow. 
The study indicates that there is a con- 
stantly widening market for machinery 
in western mines and that this market 
will continue to expand in the future. 

Another significant fact about the 
metal mining industry, The Mining 
Journal points out, is its willing- 
ness to promptly discard machinery 
that has not even begun to be worn out, 
for new labor-saving equipment as it is 
developed. A mine being a wasting asset 
has to get the greatest benefit possible 
from its ores, for if ore is passed 
through and still has recoverable values 
in it, they are lost forever. Therefore, 
mines operators will make expensive 
changes even though the saving may be 
but a fraction of a cent per ton in 
handling. 

Equipment manufacturers have of- 
fered mine operators various improved 
devices in recent years including the 
following: Core drills electrically 
driven; rock drillings; compressors; 
mine car loaders; galvano meters for 
testing blasting caps and _ electric 
circuits against moisture; flotation- 
equipment; pumping and valves; feed- 
ers; jigs; welding apparatus; dust- 
control devices; excavators, and safety 
equipment. 

The four principal processes in metal 
mining are production of the ore, its 
concentration in the mills, the reduc- 
tion of the metal in smelters and final- 
ly, its purification in refineries. 

From 75 to 80 per cent of the equip- 
ment used at mines is employed in con- 
nection with mine development; mine 
ventilation and lighting; drilling and 
blasting; transport and hoisting of 
products; mine drainage; transport of 
men, materials, etc.; ore storage and 
weighing; rock disposal and mine re- 
fill; recording and drafting; payroll 
disbursement and welfare work and 
other administrative office and engi 
neering functions. 

These operations draw upon the mine 
power plant or substation, the mine 
water supply, its maintenance and re 
pair shops and the mine engineering 
laboratory. Both skilled and profes 
sional men are employed and in man) 
cases, the mining company provide 
housing and certain municipal and 
social services. 

A large percentage of the equipmen' 
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sold to metal and non-metallic mining 
enterprises is used in milling operations. 
This equipment includes conveyor 
belts; idlers; bearings; chutes; feeders; 
vibrating, shaking, revolving and 
grizzly screens; rol] and jaw crushers; 
speed reducers; separators; log wash- 
ers; jigs; rolls; ball and rod mills; 
piping; fans; concentrating tables; 
classifiers; re-classifiers; elevators; per- 
forated metal; gears; water, sand and 
other pumps. Officials in charge of pro- 
duction at mills are frequently con- 
cerned with haulage equipment items, 
since they must ship varying distances 
for smelting and refining. 

The smelting process varies accord- 
ing to the metal being produced. The 
following steps in the process have gen- 
eral application: 

1. Storage and weighing of concen- 
trates, fluxing materials, ores and fuels. 

2. Charge mixing. 

3. Blast furnace or reverberatory op- 
eration. 

4. Roasting concentrates. 

5. Intra-plant including 
slag disposal. 


transport, 


= 


3. Sintering of ores and flue dust. 
7. Collection of fumes and dusts. 
8. Acid manufacture. 


9. Converting furnace and roaster 


products. 

10. Lead and zinc drossing. 

11. Casting, cooling and loading (cop- 
per, lead, zinc, tin, etc.) 

12. Ore and product sampling 
other control-engineering. 

There are three types of refining op- 
erations. The first, hydro-metallurgy, 
is used principally in the treatment of 
gold and silver ores. Stamp mills, vats 
and volatilization furnaces along with 
conveying, pumping, agitating, filtering 
and small-scale smelting apparatus are 
the equipment used. 

Production of nitrate, potash and 
other saline products by leaching is 
allied to hydro-metallurgy. Ordinarily, 
this process is successful only when 
conducted on a large scale with mate- 
rial handling, grinding, pumping and 
agitation machines requiring a large 
power supply per unit of output. In 
Chile and Germany, these processes are 
more important than all other branches 
of the mining industries. 

The refining of lead, mercury and tin 
is generally a continuation of smelting 
Some copper and most zine ore is re- 
fined by pyro-metallurgy. The weight of 
the material, in the case of lead, neces- 
sitates extensive surface trackage and 
overhead hoisting and conveying equip- 
ment. Tin smelters make wide use of 
steam and trolley haulage. One smelter 
has narrow gauge track in excess of 14 
miles. 

American electrolytic copper refiner- 
ies are among the largest operating 
units within the metal and non-metallic 
mining industries. These plants leach 
roasted zinc and occasionally copper 
ores, cast and manufacture anodes, pre- 
heat electrolytes and furnace air in the 
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case of copper, cool zinc electrolytes, 
melting the solvent aluminum, cathode 
and anode, remove and treat fumes, 
slimes and slag, sample raw materials 
and products, filter zinc and roast filter 
residues, cast products to salable shapes 
and manufacture sulphuric acid or blue 
vitriol]. 

The purchaser of all equipment and 
supplies for the small mine is the oper- 
ating head, usually an engineer. In 
larger companies, which may operate a 
number of mines as well as mills, smel- 
ters and refineries, buying is usually 
handled through a central purchasing 
department at the general offices, lo- 
cated sometimes thousands of miles 
from the place where the machinery, 
equipment or supplies are to be used. 
The requisition originates with the men 
on the job. Company executives and di- 
rectors are often factors in deciding 
what shall be purchased. Most men in 
charge of mines, mills, smelters and re- 
fineries are engineers either by training 
or experience. 

English-reading engineers and the 
American technique dominate the indus- 
try throughout the world, helping to 
create a preference for American ma- 
chinery and equipment. Added to this 
is the fact that American capital 1s 
heavily invested in mining, milling and 
smelting in foreign fields, giving fur- 
ther preference to American goods. 
Large quantities of machinery and 
equipment made in the United States 
are sold in Canada, Mexico, South 
America, South Africa and European 
countries. 

Canada produces copper, silver, lead, 
gold, cobalt, nickel and asbestos. The 
mineral production of Mexico embraces 
gold, silver, copper, lead, zinc, anti- 
mony, arsenic, graphite, mercury, 
molybdenum, tin, tungsten, bismuth, 
cadmium and selenium. Columbia pro- 
duces platinum; South America, anti- 
mony, copper, tin, lead, zinc, silver. 
iron, manganese, tungsten, nitrates and 
bauxite; Cuba, copper, iron, manganese 







and chromite; South Africa, gold, dia- 
monds, copper, tin, silver, asbestos, 
lead, mica and others; Japan, gold, sil- 
ver, copper, iron and others; China, tin, 
silver, lead, zinc and antimony. 


Associations 

American Granite Association, 
Columbus Ave., Boston. 

American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers, 29 W. 39th 
Street, New York. 

American Mining Congress, Munsey 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

American Zinc Institute, Inc., 60 E. 
42nd St., New York. 

Gypsum Association, 211 W. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago. 

Lake Superior Iron Ore Association, 
1170 Hanna Bldg., Cleveland. 

Lake Superior Mining Institute, % 
C. J. Stakel, Ishpeming, Mich. 

Lead Industries Association, 420 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York. 

National Crushed Stone Association, 
1735 14th St., N. W., Washington, D. C 

Portland Cement Association, 33 W 
Grand Avenue, Chicago. 

Tri-State Zinc and Lead Ore Pro 
ducers’ Association, Picher, Okla. 
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Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be had 
direct from the publishers. or through INDUS 
TRIAL MARKETING. 


The Metal 
Market. 
A summary of 

metallic mining industries, including 
value of output, number of enter- 
prises, processes involved and annual 
expenditures for supplies, equipment 
and machinery. Published by Engi 
neering and Mining Journal. 


Non-Metallic Minin: 


and 


the metal and non 


Publications 


| Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1941.] 


Ee. & M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets, 
30 W 42nd St New York. Published by 
McGraw-Hill Pub. Co Est. 1930 For 
nonferrous metal consumers Subscrip 
tion, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page 
7x10 Published Thursday Forms close 
» days preceding Agency discounts, 0-2 
Cireulation («(Swern), Dec 1940, 1,227; 
1.657. R 


(wross) ites 


S185 per page ; 
pages, $160 per 
page; 13 pages, 
$145 per page: 
pages, $135 
pare; 


pukes 
page; 6 
$155 per 
page 17 pages 
26 pages, $140 per page $2 
per page 39 pages, $130 per 
pages, $125 per page 

Fo additional data = see insert he 


and 


Less 
pages 
page; 9 
$150 per 


than 
$165 per 
pages, 


ficeen 


pages 6 


330 W 


Engineering and Mining Journal, 
: ° 
Me 


i2nd St New ork Published by 
Graw-Hill Pub. Co., Ine Est. 1866. Sub- 
scription, $3 Covers mining, milling 
concentrating, smelting and refining of 
metallic and non-metallic minerals, ex 
cept fuels Trim size 8% x115, Type 
page, 7x10 Published l4ith Forms close 
’ weeks preceding N. I. A. A. statement 


on request Agency discounts, 0-2. Mem- 
ber A. B. P Circulation (ABC), 14,340; 
paid T S \ circulation, 8,732; Cana- 


dian, 1,815; subs. outside U. S. A. an 
Canada, 4,008, Gross rates per page 
within one year 
Canada and 

No. of Editions Over Cat 
Pages Int'l U.S.A seas ada 
Less than 3 $280 $204 $204 $10 
3 255 188 188 4 
6 244 178 178 S 
% 234 168 168 qi 
12 229 163 102 7 
24 524 158 a: 6 
Standard color International sectior 
$45; bleed, $50. Standard color—Domest! 
or export section, $35: bleed, $35 

For additional data see page 77 and 
sert between pages 6 and 7 


Excavating Engineer. 
(See ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION 


Explosives Engineer. 
(See CEMENT AND QUARRY PRopUcTS 
DUSTRIES, ) 


MacKae'’s Blue Book. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 
Metal and Non-Metallic Mining Catalog» 
330 W. 42nd St.. New York. Indexed an 
distributed by McGraw-Hill Publishin:s 
Co., Ine Controlled (free) distributior 
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METAL AND NON-METALLIC MINING 





6.500: among the specifying and buying 
officials in metal mines, mills, smelters 
and refineries; non-metallic mines, quar- 
ries and allied industries, others $5 per 
copy. Trim size, 8%x11% Type page, 
7x10 Published annually. Next issue, 
May 1, 1942. Forms close Feb. 28, 1942. 
Agency discounts, 0-2. Circulation (Pub- 
lisher’s Statement), 6,500. Catalog rates, 
1 page, $200; 6 pages, $740; 12 pages, 
$870: 8 pages, each additional page. 
$100. Standard color and bleed rates on 
request 

kor additional data see insert between 


pages 6 and 7. 


MeGraw Hill Mining Publications, 
(See COAL.) 


Mill & Factory. 
‘See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. } 


Mining Congress Journal. 
(see COAL.) 


Mining and Contracting Review, {05 
Dooly Bldg., Salt Lake City. Published 
by Salt Lake Mining Review, Inc. Est 
1899. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 9x12. 
Type page, 7%x10. Published 15th and 
last month. Forms close 9 and 22. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publish- 
er’s Statement), net paid, 2,250. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 40.00 $ 22.00 
6 65.00 35.00 20.00 
12 55.00 30.00 17.00 
2 45.00 25.00 15.00 


Standard color, $20 first color; $15 each 
idd. color. 


Mining and Industrial News, 381 Bush St., 
San Francisco, Calif. Published by Min- 
ing and Industrial News Corp. Est. 1933. 
Subscription, $1.50. Trim size, 115%x17\. 
Type page, 10%x15% Published 15th. 
Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation (Sworn), 2,555; (gross), 2,792. 
tates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 
6 112.00 67.50 37.50 


12 90.00 54.00 30.00 
Standard color, $30; bleed, $25 extra. 


Mining and Metallurgy, 29 W. 39th St., 
New York. Published by American In- 
stitute of Mining and Metallurgical En- 
gineers. Est. 1919. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 64x9%. 
Published 20th preceding month. Forms 
close 15th. Circulation (ABC), 11,173; 
(gross), 12,123. Operating companies and 
executives, 18%; engineers, 56%; college 
professors and students, 18%; others, 8% 
Rates per insertion— 


Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $195.00 $105.00 $ 57.00 
3 180.00 97.50 52.50 
6 165.00 90.00 48.75 
9 157.50 86.25 46.87 
12 150.00 82.50 45.00 

Standard color, $45. Bleed, 10% extra. 


For additional data see page 279. 


Mining Journal, 520 Title & Trust Bldg., 
Phoenix, Ariz. Published by Trade Jour- 
nal Pub. Co. Est. 1917. Subscription, $3 
Trim size, 8%x115%. Type page, 7%x10 
Published 15th and 30th. Forms close 
5th and 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. N 
I. A. A. statement on request. Circula- 
tion (Sworn), 8,606. Operating companies 
and executives, 53%; engineers, 9%; ma- 
chinery and equipment manufacturers 
and dealers, 11%; news dealers, 13%; 
others, 14%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page \% Page \% Page 

1 $130.00 $ 75.00 $ 43.00 
12 97.50 56.25 32.25 
24 78.00 45.00 25.80 


Mining Technology, 29 W. 39th St., New 
York. Published by American Institute 
of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers 
Est, 1937. Subscription, $6. Trim size, 
6x9. Type page, 4%x7%. Published bi- 
monthly, 5th. Forms close 25th. Agency 
discounts, 0-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement, 4,896 (includes 4,874 non-de- 
ductible ass’n  subs.); (gross), 5,042. 
Rates—$75.00 per page. Standard color, 
25; bleed, $10. 

Mining World, 71 Columbia St., Seattle, 
Wash. Pub. by Miller Freeman Publi- 
cations. Subscription, $3. Page size, 7x 
10. Published 15th. Forms close 6th. 
Agency discount, 0-2. Circulation 
(Sworn), 2,132 paid; 1,793 controlled; 
4.395 gross. Rates 


Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 90.00 $ 75.00 
6 125.00 75.00 50.00 
12 100.00 65.00 40.00 


Standard color, $35; bleed, 15% extra. 

Skillings’ Mining Review, 501 Builders 
Exchange, Duluth, Minn. Published by 
Charles D. Skillings. Est. 1912. Sub- 
scription, $3. Type page, 8%x10%. Pub- 
lished Saturday. Forms close Wednes- 


day. Circulation (Sworn), Dec. 1940, 
1.038; (gross), 1,250. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $ 66.00 $ 35.00 $ 17.50 
12 62.70 32.35 16.50 
26 61.00 31.50 16.20 
52 59.40 30.50 15.85 
Thomas Register of American Manufac- 
turers. 


(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 
Western Mining News, 351 California St., 
San Francisco, Calif Published by Al- 
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bert F. Knorp. Est. 1931. Subscription, 
$3 Trim size, 9x11% Type page, 7% x 
10. Published 15th Forms close 10th 
Agency discounts, 15-2. N. LL. A. A. state- 


ment on request. Circulation (Swern), 
3.628; (gross), 7,674. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $130.00 $ 75.00 $ 43.00 
6 117.00 67.50 38.70 
12 97.50 56.25 32.25 
Standard color, 25% 
CANADA 


Canadian Mining and Metallurgical Bul- 
letin, 1117 St. Catherine St., W., Mont 
real, Canada. Published by The Cana 
dian Institute of Mining and Metallurgy 
Est. 1898. Subscription, $10. Trim size. 
6%x9%. Type page, 4%x7. Published 
lst. Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 
15-2 Circulation (CCAB), Dec., 1940 
3,472. Rates— 


Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
l $ 70.00 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 
6 55.00 35.00 20.00 
12 50.00 33.00 18.00 
Canadian Mining Journal, Gardenvale, 
Que Published by National Business 


Publications, Ltd. Est. 1879. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 84%x11%. Type page. 
7x10. Published 10th of month. Forms 
close Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (CCAB), Dec., 1940, 3,200, 


Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $120.00 $ 65.00 $ 35.00 
6 80.00 16.00 25.00 
12 70.00 410.00 23.00 


Miner, The, Metropolitan Bldg., Vancou- 
ver, B. C. Official organ of B. C. mining 
industry. Published by Gordon Black 
Publications, Ltd. st. 1928. Published 
10th. Forms close list. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 74x10 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(CCAB), Dec., 1940, 2,041. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 


$ 60.00 $ 35.00 $ 20.00 
6 55.00 30.00 17.00 
12 50.00 27.50 15.00 


Standard color, $15; bleed, no extra 
charge. 

Northern Miner, 122 Richmond St., W.., 
Toronto, Ont. Published by Northern 
Miner Press, Ltd. Est. 1915. Subscrip- 
tion, $4.00. Trim size, 12%x8%. Type 
page, 11x17. Published Thursday. Forms 
close Monday. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation (ABC), Mar., 1941, 11,645; 
(gross), 12,424, Rates—General and finan- 
cial, 1 line, $0.25; 1,000 lines, $0.22: 2.000 
lines, $0.20; 5,000 lines, $.18. Mining 
machinery, supplies and services, 1 line, 
$0.20; 1,000 lines, $0.16; 2,000 lines, $0.14; 
5,000 lines, $0.12 
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Metal Producing & Working Industries 


(See also Automotive Industry: Diesel Industry: Metal and Non-Metallic Mining) 





The metal-working industry of the 
United States, which includes all plants 
producing, processing or fabricating 
metals and metal products, consists of 
28,214 establishments with a total an- 
nual production valued at $19,076,546,- 
000, according to the 1939 Census of 
Manufactures. 

These figures, including the four 
great metal-working divisions—iron 
and steel, machinery and machine tool, 
non-ferrous, and transportation equip- 
ment groups—showed an increase over 
the 25,551 establishments reported in 
the 1937 census but a decline in value 
of products, $22,141,133,000. 

The fields commonly taken to consti- 
tute the metal-working industry repre- 
sent about one-third of American in- 
dustry. The value of products in 
1939 was 33 per cent of all indus- 
try; the value added by manufac- 
ture accounted for 35 per cent of the 
total; wages accounted for close to 40 
per cent of all wages paid by industry. 
That the bulk of this activity is cen- 
tered in larger plants is indicated by 
the fact that the number of establish- 
ments making up the metal-working in- 
dustry represented 15 per cent of the 
total number of establishments in all 
industry, while the value of its product 
constituted 33 per cent of the total. 

An indication of the types of mate- 
rial consumed by the metal-working in- 
dustry can be obtained from the follow- 
ing broad listing of operations per- 
formed by the metal industry; pig iron 
and steel-making, steel rolling, non- 
ferrous melting and rolling, coke-mak- 
ing, casting, forging, heat-treating, 
welding, die casting, machining, gear 


cutting, jig, fixture and die-making, 
stamping, sheet metal-forming, wire- 
forming and spring-making, plate and 
structural fabricating, cold heading, 
pickling, sand blasting, washing, de- 
greasing, enameling, painting, electro- 
plating, galvanizing, tinning, buffing, 
polishing, testing and inspecting. 

The vast expansion in American in- 
dustry as a result of the national de- 
fense program is not reflected in 1939 
census figures, since most of the plant 
expansion and erection of new plants 
related to the arms program has taken 
place since the census was taken. 

In its position as the base of the 
metal-working industry, the steel in- 
dustry in the United States at the be- 
ginning of 1941 had an investment of 
$4,262,697,000, 719,683 employees, and 
an annual capacity of 81,619,000 tons 
of steel. This compares with a $4,192,- 
352,000 investment, 659,194 employees 
and annual capacity of 81,828,958 tons 
on Jan. 1, 1940. 

Under the influence of war, far- 
reaching changes have already been 
made in_ steel production, markets, 
earnings, employment and capacity, 
and further vast changes are certain 
to occur as the United States develops 
its war economy in relation to this 
heavy industry. For example, the de- 
mand for steel from foreign countries 
in 1940 climbed to a point where ex- 
ports—8,099,000 net tons, or 17.7 per 
cent of the tonnage produced—exceed- 
ed the tonnage shipped to any single 
domestic industry. The leading domes- 
tic steel-consuming industry in 1940 
was the automobile industry which took 
7,185,000 tons or 15.7 per cent of the 


total of 45,851,000 net tons shipped 
during 1940. 

Distribution of steel to other con- 
suming industries during 1940 did not 
suggest the drastic limits set by gov- 
ernment defense agencies on steel con- 
sumption by commercial industries dur- 
ing the following months of 1941. 
Hence 6,687,000 net tons, or 14.6 per 
cent of 1940 steel shipments went to 
jobbers, dealers and distributors; the 
construction industry obtained 4,968,- 
000 tons, or 10.8 per cent; the metal 
container industry, 2,985,000 tons or 
6.5 per cent; the steel converting and 
processing industries, such as bolt and 
nut manufacturers and forging manu- 
facturers, 2,929,000 tons or 6.4 per 
cent; machinery and tools, 1,885,000 
tons or 4.1 per cent; the railroad in- 
dustry, 3,777,000 tons or 8.2 per cent, 
and the oil, natural gas and mining in- 
dustries, 1,132,000 net tons or 2.5 per 
cent. The shipbuilding industry in 1940 
took 4,968,000 tons or 2 per cent of the 
steel shipped; the pressing, stamping 
and forming industry, 2,160,000 net 
tons or 4.7 per cent, agricultural equip- 
ment, 920,000 tons or 2 per cent; the 
aircraft industry 48,000 tons or 0.1 per 
cent and “other industries,” 2,136,000 
net tons. 

The defense program, which in 1941 
lifted the basic steel wage to 72.5 cents 
an hour, the highest in history, and the 
average steel hourly wage to 97 cents 
an hour, increased steel wages to a 
level almost 50 per cent above the level 
of 1929, according to The Iron Age. 

One of the vital questions raised by 
heavy demand for steel for defense 
plant use is the adequacy of the na- 
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METAL PRODUCING AND WORKING INDUSTRIES 











Where Steel Goes 


Distribution of Rolled Steel in Thousands 


of Tons) 
1939 1940 

Steel Converting and Pre 

essing 1202.9 2929.0 
jobbers Dealers W are- 

houses 4742.9 6687.0 
Construction 4729.4 4968.0 
Shipbuilding 189.4 940.0 
Pressing Forming, Stamp 

ing 1741.2 2160.0 
Containers 2741 2985.0 
Agriculture 796.1 920.0 
Machinery Tools, ete. 1191.6 1885.0 
Automotive 9396.2 7185.0 
Railroad 071.8 3777.0 
Oil, Mining, Gas Lumbering, 

ete 1740.3 1132.0 
Miscellaneous 2443.0 8147.0* 
Ex port 1066.8 2136.0 


% compiled by The Iron Age; 
American Iron and Steel 


Data for 193 
1940 figures from 
Institute 

*Includes 
struction, 


18,000 tons for aircraft con 





tion’s steel capacity. In the first six 
months of 1941, steel output totaled 
40,911,000 net tons, or nearly 40 per 
cent above the 29,405,000 tons produced 
in the like period of 1940. In 1917, 
steel production in the United States 
was only 50,468,000 tons while produc- 
tion for the first half of that year was 
25,235,000 tons or two-fifths below the 
first half of 1941. 


During the first six months of 1941 
the steel industry operated at an aver- 
age of 98.0 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with an average of 82.1 per cent 
for all of 1940 and 64.5 per cent for 
1939. For the second quarter of 1941, 
the steel company with the largest ca- 
pacity operated at an average of 102.5 
per cent. Despite these high operating 
rates and the constant growth of steel 
capacity, the difficulty of providing 
steel to all commercial users after U.S 
and British defense 


initial expansion of 11.2 per cent, or 
6,508,950 net tons in the country’s pig 
iron capacity, was approved by the 
Office of Production Management as a 
long step toward meeting requirements 
for pig iron, one of the most important 
manufacture. 


raw materials in steel 

Pig iron capacity in the U. S. Aug. 1, 
1941, was about 58,000,000 net tons, 
compared with 55,723,640 tons Jan. 1, 
1941, and 56,325,830 net tons Jan. 1, 


1940. 

To meet the demand created by the 
tremendous armament program, the 
steel industry has prepared a plan for 
increasing steel ingot capacity by 10,- 
000,000 tons, whch is 5,000,000,000 tons 
below the new capacity some govern- 
ment officials and advisers believe is 
needed. 

Meanwhile the defense program has 
thrown doubt on the adequacy of sup- 
plies and production of materials used 
by blast furnaces in the first steps of 
steel manufacture. Blast furnaces used 
79,672,000 net tons of iron ore in 1940, 
1,329,000 tons of scrap, and 6,151,000 
tons of mill cinder, scale, etc. In 1940 
each ton of pig iron, of which more 
than 80 per cent of all pig iron out- 
put is normaily used in steel manufac- 
ture, required 1.729 net tons of iron 
ore, 0.029 tons of scrap, 0.134 tons of 
mill cinder, scale, etc., 0.362 tons of 
limestone and 0.878 tons of coke. 

Supplies of iron and steel scrap, with 
pig iron the most important raw mate- 
rial in steel manufacture, approached 
a scarcity stage in July, 1941, and 
threatened to force a reduction of steel 
ingot capacity, a development which 


would hamper the entire defense pro- 
gram. Steel-making and blast fur- 
naces in 1940 bought 13,014,000 net 








Wages and Hours in the Steel 
Industry 

Average 

Average hours 

hourly worked 

Year earnings per week 
1922 50.4¢ 58.1 
1923 59.6¢ 57.7 
1924 63.6¢ 51.3 
1925 63.3c 53.6 
1926 63.6¢ 54.4 
1927 64.4c 53.1 
1928. 64.7¢ 54.0 
1929 65.4¢ 54.9 
1930. 66.1¢ 48.9 
1931 63.6¢ 43.4 
1932 53.1¢ 27.2 
1933 52.4¢ 34.0 
1934. 62.8¢ 29.5 
1935. 65.5c 34.2 
1936. 66.8¢ 39.8 
1937 81.8¢ 36.8 
1938... 83.0c 27.6 
1939 84.2c 34.8 
1940... 85.0c 36.2 
1941 97.0¢ 40.0 

total of 22,025,000 net tons produced 

in their own works, according to the 

American Iron and Steel Institute. 


Total iron and steel scrap consumption 
in 1940 was 35,040,000 net tons, com- 
pared with 28,637,000 tons in 1939, and 
with 17,921,000 tons in 1938. A total 
of 211 blast furnaces was making iron 
on July 1, 1941, and 20 such furnaces 
were idle. 

Important action was taken in Octo- 
ber, 1941, to improve the situation in 
steel and iron scrap, scarcity of which 
already has caused some curtailment. 

General preference order M-24, effec 
tive Oct. 11, placed all scrap under full 
priority. Reports will be required each 
month for the previous month, from al! 
producers, dealers, brokers and consum 
ers, covering inventory, production, 
sales and consumption. From these re- 
ports a pattern of the market will be 















































































































































requirements are tons of domestic scrap and 1,274 tons of developed and a general policy adopted 
met is increasing. In July, 1941, an imported scrap, and used in addition a for distribution of scrap under man- 
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RDERS . .. sizable orders . . . directly traceable orders, from firms with 

priority ratings are received by BLUE BOOK advertisers. The 
power to develop such orders is one of the outstanding features of our 
MACHINE TOOL BLUE BOOK. Every metal-working firm receiving a de- 
fense order is checked against our mailing list and the BLUE BOOK is 
mailed direct to those officials who are responsible for production and for 
the purchase of machine tools and shop equipment. Of course, BLUE BOOK 
advertisers also get publicity, they build goodwill, they educate buyers and 
prospective buyers, and get all the other general benefits of a sound adver- 
tising program. 


YOUR “GOLDEN 21” SALES OPPORTUNITIES readers. Articles give factual and technical 


Over 32.000 copies of the MACHINE TOOL 
BLUE BOOK go monthly to key executives 
in the “Golden 21” industries of the Metal 
Working Field . . . to General Managers. 
Superintendents, Engineers, Master Mechan- 
ics, Production Officials, Purchasing Agents. 
and others with authority to specify and 
buy. These 21 major industries represent 
the cream of your prospects in the Indus 
trial Field. Send today for your copy of the 
“Golden 21” which is a breakdown of your 
prospects in the metal working field. 


HANDY, POPULAR DIGEST SIZE 


The BLUE BOOK’S amazing reader loyalty 
is the key to its result-getting power for 
advertisers. The BLUE BOOK’S high-class 
editorials, written by key men who know 
their subject, make it invaluable to its many 


information rather than generalizations on 
plant operations... that's why BLUE BOOKS 
are kept handy for quick and frequent ref 
erence. 


USED BY LEADING INDUSTRIAL CONCERNS 
Examine any BLUE BOOK. Note that the 
foremost concerns of the Machine Tool In 
dustry are consistent advertisers. These 
leaders realize the importance of presenting 
their story to the 32,000 executives who re 
ceive the BLUE BOOK every month. Our 
latest survey, made this summer, shows that 
we have over 4'2 readers per book, giving 
advertisers an audience of over 140,000 
readers per month. A brochure with the 
statements of many top executives in key 
industrial defense plants may be had on 
request. 
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datory orders. Priority order No. 1 ap- 
plies in all its provisions as a basis for 


the new order. 
A further factor in the scrap situ- 
ation is the announcement by Leon 


Henderson, price administrator, that his 
office is not considering revision of ceil- 
ing prices on scrap or change in classi- 
fication that might raise prices on some 


grades. This may release any scrap 
that has been held for expected better 
prices. 

Steel reported that scrap shortage 


continues to threaten steel production 
generally and a number of open hearths 
already are idle. Many mills have less 
than a month’s supply on hand and con- 
sumption outruns receipts. 

Tightest situation in steel products 
is in plates and shapes. Estimates of 
current shipbuilding needs range from 
175,000 to 225,000 tons per month and 
railroad requirements are perhaps sec- 
ond in point of tonnage allocated, 
though still well below those of ship- 
yards. 

Pig iron distribution is proceeding 
better after two months’ experience of 
allocations. Unduly large inventories 
are being worked down and while this 
is proceeding more tonnage is avail- 
able for smaller melters. Added blast 
furnace capacity is furnishing greater 
aggregate tonnage, according to Steel. 

Ingot production in September, 1941, 
6,819,706 net tons, was slightly smaller 
than in August, the month being shorter 
and Labor Day intervening. However, 
average weekly output was larger than 
in August and was the second highest 


on record, exceeded only in March, 
1941. Production for nine months, 61,- 


550,888 tons, is within 8 per cent of the 
record-breaking tonnage of the entire 
year 1940 and 30 per cent above the 
like 1940 period. 

Rails and track materials constituted 
the largest item in July, 884 tons, all 
from Canada. Ferrosilicon was second 
with 369 tons, all from Canada, 
followed by flat wire and steel strip, 
163 tons, all from Sweden. Canada was 
the chief source of supply with ship- 
ments of 1391 tons, followed by Swe- 
den with 164 tons and the United King- 
dom with 74 tons. 


also 


Scrap imports in July increased to 
9418 tons from 6473 tons in June. In 
July, 1940, scrap imports were 152 
tons. Cuba contributed 9126 tons in 


July, with Surinam, Russia and Canada 
providing the remainder. 

Expenditures of the metal-working 
industry for plant and equipment in 
1939 aggregated the huge sum of $460,- 
607,000, according to the Bureau of the 
Census. This was 34.4 per cent of all 
such expenditures reported for Amer- 
ican industry. 


Alloy Steels 


The aristocrats of the steel industry 
are alloys, steels which in general con- 
tain 0.5 per cent of each of the 
elements, nickel, copper, chromium, 
manganese, silicon, molybdenum, vana- 
dium, tungsten, cobalt, etc. It is the 
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The Metals and Metal-Working Industries, 1939 


Machinery 


Agricultural, except trac- 
tors 

blowers exhaust and 
ventilating fans 

Cars and trucks, indus- 
trial : ; 

Commercial laundry, dry- 
cleaning and pressing 
machinery. : 

Construction, except min- 
ing and oil-field ma- 
chinery 

Food products machinery 

Electrical machinery 

Elevators, escalators and 
convevors 

Industrial machinery, not 


elsewhere classified 


Internal combustion en- 


grines 

Laundry equipment, do 
mestic 

Machine shop products, 
not elsewhere classified 


Machine shop repairs 


Machine tool accessories 
and machinists pre- 
cision tools 

Machine tools 

Mining machinery and 


equipment 


Mechanical 
mission 
Measuring 
pumps 
Measuring 
mechanical 
Metalworking machinery 
not elsewhere classified 
Office and store machines 
not elsewhere classified 
Oil field machinery and 
tools 
Paper and 
chinery 
Printing equipment 
Pumping ecquipment 
air compressors 
Refrigerators (domestic) 
refrigeration machiner,s 
and air conditioning 


power-trans- 
equipment 
and dispensing 


instruments 


pulp mill ma 


and 


units 
Scales and balances 
Sewing machines, domes 
tic and industrial 
Special machinery not 
elsewhere classified 
Stokers (mechanical). do- 


and industrial 
engines turbines 
and water wheels 
Textile machinery 
Tractors 
Vending. 
other 
machines 
\Wood-working 


mestic 
Steam 


amusement and 
coin-ope rated 


machinery 
Total 


Non-Ferrous Metals 


and Their Products 
Allovins and rolling and 
drawing of non-ferrous 
metals, except aluminum 


Aluminum 
Aluminum products 
elsewhere classified 
Clocks. watches and parts 
Collapsible tubes 
Gold and silver 
foil 
Electroplating 
Fneraving on metal 
Jewelers’ findings 
materials 
Jewelry 
Lighting fixtures 
Lapidary work 
Non-ferrous metal 
dries 
I'nelassified 
rroducts 
Primary smelting 
finine 
Secondary 
refining 
metals , 
Secondary refining. gold, 
silver and platinum 
Unelassified sheet metal 
work 


ware ee 
not 


leaf and 


and 


foun- 
non - ferrous 
and re 


smelting and 
non - ferrous 


No 
ist 


of 


2.014 


2,125 


1,459 


954 


200 


218 


24 
423 
“4 
R° 
RRH 
56S 
“0 


600 


Value of 
Products 
C000) 


167.895 
2S. 606 


17,320 


140,138 
8i1 


1,727,218 


24.545 


94.751 
93.276 


253,951 


22,142 
21,604 


$4,981,392 


Products 
Ce) 


$ 445.060 


7,125 


169.819 
84.8418 
9,472 


2? 109 
PR LAN 
5.864 


99 429 
71.419 
124,582 


5,129 


Silverware and plated 

ware Pe See ee 
Tin and other foils 
Watch cases 

ere 

Iron and Steel 

and Their Products, 


Excluding Machinery 


Automobile stampings.. 


Blast furnace products 
Bolts, nuts, washers and 
rivets—made in plants 
not operated by roiling 
mills aseeseaes , 
Cast iron pipe and fittings 
Cold-rolled steel sheets 
and strip and cold-fin- 
ished steel bars made 
in plants not operated 
by hot-rolling mills.. 
Cutlery and edge tools. 
Metal doors, window 
sash, etc. - 
Forgings, iron and steel- 
made in plants not op- 
erated by rolling mills 
Galvanizing and _ other 
coating, outside of roll- 
ing mills : 
Gray iron and semi-steel 


castings 
Hardware, 
Heating and 

paratus, except 
Enameling. japanning and 

lacquering eee 


unclassified 


Cooking ap- 
electric 


Enameled - iron sanitary 


ware and other plumb- 
ers’ supplies, not in- 
cluding china wis 
Fabricated structural and 
ornamental metal work, 
outside of rolling mills 
Files , : ere 
Malleable iron castings. 
Oil burners, domestic and 
industrial , , 
Power boilers and allied 
products beeen 
Nails, spikes, ete., made 
outside of rolling mills 
Safes and vaults... 
Saws sas eaee : 
Screw-machine products 
and wood screws.. 


Steel springs, except wire 
made outside of rolling 
a ae wikea 

Stamped and pressed 


metal products, except 
auto see 
Steam fittings ‘ 
Steel barrels, kegs and 
drums : 
Steel castings ‘ ‘ 
Steel works and _ rolling 
mills 


and hot - water 
heating apparatus 
Stoves, ranges, hot-water 
heaters and hot-air fur- 
naces, except electric. 
Tin cans and other tin- 
ware seeeeseececes eee 
Tools, except edge tools. . 
Vitreous enameled prod- 
ucts 
Wire 
chased rods 
Wirework not 
classified 


Steam 


from pur- 


elsewhere 


Wrought pipes, welded 
and heavy riveted, not 
made in rolling mills 


Firearms 


Total 


Transportation 
Equipment 
Aircraft and 
cluding engines ........ 
Boat building and repair- 
rie ae 
Cars and car equipment.. 


parts, in- 


Railroad, mining and in- 
dustrial locomotives 
Motor vehicles, bodies, 


parts and accessories 
Total 


Census 


of 


150 
12 
$2 


5,600 


No. of 


Est 
uO 


SI 


155 
i4 


266 


207 


1.138 


16 


2,022 


62.771 
19,072 
9,792 


$2 72 S54 


Pe die, 


Value of 
-roduct 
(000) 


$ 47,83: 


550,802 


84,11 


65.079 


70.40 


s¢ ua. 
09,924 


48,21 


104,88 


125,57% 


284.67 
11,294 
13,451 


18,46 
140,91 


12,90 
6,08 


18,47 


158.8 


Value 
Produc 
rout 
10. 


168 


1,039 
$4,922 
Value 


Vanufactu 
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alloys which perform services—with- 
standing shocks, wear or great stress, 


Consumption* 





or corrosion—which are beyond the \nalyses Groups, Per Cent Composition _ 
ability of inexpensive carbon steels. A _ 
' ers 
Today, alloy steels are the heart of the i8% Cr 16% Cr 25% Cr 12% 16% 18% (Crand sump 
armament program & & & to to to Cr+ tion, Al 
Product 8% Ni 2% Ni 12% Ni 14% Cr 18% Cr 30% Cr Ni)+ Analyse 
In 1940 the tremendous impact of sheets 19,347 826 666 67 2,890 73 7,965 32,740 
the armament program had hardly lars and heavy rods. 5,05 58 a name —_ 7 
ne rel " ll al . Strip (hot & cold 
wen felt but alloy steel output for that rolled) ‘, 163 1,863 1,847 20,612 87 63,080 
year established a new high record of Tubular goods 3 ° = os | a can 
oF ” " : , Plates and shapes 3,15 108 95 833 i = 
c * . , > 7 pa p. 
1,965,887 net tons. The previous high- Wire and wire sods. 5.762 9 220 1,526 = 4,977 ‘9 14,495 
est year was 4,432,072 net tons in 1929. Forgings 1,098 174 208 1,825 105 = peck 
And, whereas in 1929 alloy steel TOTAL 72,859 1,455 6,444 12,510 34,062 1,052 1,251 162,63 
amounted to 7.01 per cent of the total i ll k 
e ade » nereents me 7 . *These figures based on returns from an estimated 83.2 per cent of a nown consun 
steel made, this percentage was 7.41 in ers of these types of alloys—figures shown are adjusted to 100 per cent consumptior 
1940 Exports also included herein 
. > +These figures include undistributed tonnages in the analyses groups at the left a 
About one-fourth of the alloy steels well as special analyses not warranting individual listing 


are made in electric furnaces, for only 
the electric furnace the 


— oe €X- Consumption” of Corrosion, Wear and Heat-Resisting Castings—1940 
tremely close control, high temperature (In Net Tons) 
and high purity needed for the various Total Cor 
hig rrade 1s 7 thie . sumptior 
igh grade alloys, of which the tool 26 CG 266 C Se 12% te 16% to 18% to all Otherst ‘All 
steels and the stainless steels are the «8% Ni &2% Ni &12% Ni U4%Cr 18% Cr 30% Cr (Cr&Cr+ Ni) Analys 
> .) ‘ > ”» rd ” 
most conspicuous examples. Three- 1,325 l 1,910 608 401 426 7,141 11,823 
fourths of the alloy steel made in the ‘The se figure based on returns from an estimated 86 per cent of all Known consun 
open hearth is for the most part mate- ers of these types of alloy castings—figures shown are adjusted to 100 per cent cor 


sumption 


rial of low alloy e , : > 
al le y conte nt, and the bulk ‘Two major heat-resisting analyses in this 


of this output goes to the automobile Cr allovs. which accounted for about 1700 tons and 890 tons respectively in 1940 In th 
industry, ¢ r ‘Te 5 ; se ¢ all others group there is in all about 3600 tons of heat resisting analysis, the re 
lu try, although large quantities also mainder of the tonnage being made up by miscellaneous compositions, the bulk contair 

go to the chemical, construction, and jne less than 16 per cent chromium 
The Iron Ag 


shipbuilding industries. 


of Finished Corrosion and Heat-Resisting Steels—1940 


(In Net 


Tons) 





group are the 35 Ni-15 Cr and the 60 Ni-! 





That alloy steels will take a drastic 
swing upward in 1941 a foregone 
conclusion. Shells, armor plate, and 


is 
ply of alloying elements and scrap per- 


The 


a multitude of other items of material mit such a startling expansion. 

are now in heavy production, and hun- situation in nickel and tungsten was 
dreds of thousands of tons of addi- already fairly severe, and chromium 
tional capacity for alloy production had just been placed under strict priori 


and other 
be imported 


ties. If enough of these 


alloying elements cannot 


have already been completed or are in 


process of completion. According to a 








survey made by The /ron Age in July. over the remainder of the year, high 
1941, production of alloys will probably cost American mines and production 
double the record 1940 year if the sup- facilities will be opened up, although 
Production of Machinery by Classes, 1939 
(Incomplete) 
(Thousands (Thousand 
f Dollars) of Deo " 
Addressing n ne} ne $ 4,85 Launadr ( mercial) 
Agricultura machiner 167.89 ne ind pres machis T 0 S5f 
Raker machiner 16.612 Leather working machinet 1,248 
. ‘ Machine tools ' 
Blowers x t iting Metal workin machinet ex 
fans 1.40 M. T.) 117,008 
Bottlers machiner except To Mea ! instruments, n hanical 6,796 
dairies) N18 Mining machiner Rat 
Calculating machine 8,608 Office and store machine (N. F.C.) 15.030 
Canning machinery 1,058 Oil mill machiners > G2 
Cars and k ndustria 17,320 O81 field machinery 88.977 
is) register ix ib et 6.000 Oi refinery juipment If 60 
ement mak miact t if Packa x machine h¢ 
(“heck writing ma ir 4 Packir house machinery 5.78 
: wort machinery 004 Pair making machinery 1.796 
nstruct ! r ! ‘ l Ss Paper container machine 6,980 
veyir ' vat y Paper mil ind paper products ma 
I t ty ! chinery "0.476 
I et pre ‘ Pipe fittings and valve 12.109 
trravity 1.66 Power transmission machinery 178.938 
fotton ginnin ! O34 Presses on-metal working) 5,489 
Dairy machiner 14.244 Printing trades machinery 2.58 
Dredging mact (15 Pumping equipment and air cor 
Flectrica r t ! r pressors 116.631 
ise Pumps, measuring and dispensing 2.887 
Wiring device 94,50 Rubber working machinery 13,684 
Carbon prod 18.376 Seales and balances 13,931 
Electrical n sur run t 11 ’ Sew machines lomestic and it 
renerating distribut ind n dustrial °7. 838 
dustrial apparatus 170,462 Shoe machinery 10.590 
excavating machine 5,109 Steam engines, turbines and water 
Flour and grain mill machinery » 606 wheels : °F 940 
Food products mac) et $8,429 Stokers. domestic and industrial 2 60 
Glas making mac ri 1.300 Stone working machinery 1.521 
Hat making mac ne H54 Sugar mill machinery 2.104 
Incandescent lamp mak machi Textile machinery 85.600 
ry 62° Tobacco manufacturers’ machinery 337 
cdr machi 1 Woodworking machinery 23,237 


(‘ensus of Manufactures 
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some type of high price or government 
subsidy will be necessary to encourage 
such action. 

One of the most interesting groups 
of steels in the alloy classification is 


the stainless metals. These stainless 
steels usually contain well over 9 pet 
cent chromium, with or without nicke 
up to 10 or 12 per cent. Since stain 
less alloys contain. nickel and/o 
chromium, two elements under strict 


priority control, 1941 use of such ste¢ 

was limited entirely to armament needs 
Large quantities of stainless go into 
the superstructure of destroyers and 
other naval craft; several large pieces 
of stainless are used in the Garand 
rifle; a new type of trench mortar uses 
a stainless elevating gear; large quar! 

tities go into powder and chemical 
equipment; and there is rapid) 
mounting application of stainless in the 
aircraft field, where large wing struc 
tures have been made of this alloy, r 


a 


leasing some of the pressure fron 
aluminum. 
Most of 1940 followed the growt! 


pattern set in the preceding few years 
for stainless steel, with an added fillip 
in the last quarter when defense c 
mands started to throb. The 1940 ing 

output of all analyses of 264,875 net 
tons, was valued at $165,000,000, 5 

cent above the previous record yea! 
1939. It is apparent from this grow 
that stainless in strip form occupies 
dominant position, accounting for o\ 
38 per cent of the total consumpti 
The second major outlet is in bar a 


2 per 







heavy rods, and sheets is the tl 
largest outlet, the latter having a | 






consumption of 32,740 net tons. 

The stainless steel used in 1940 w 
also broken down as regards final o 
let, as follows: 
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Per cent 
1939 1940 
AUTOMOTIVE 
(‘Includes gas and Diesel en 
zines, buses, tractors, trucks 
and trailers) 37 


FOOD HANDLING 
(Includes restaurant 
ment dish washers meat, 
beer, milk and veast handling 
machinery and equipment, 
soda fountain equipment, 
army food kitchens, profes- 
sional cutlery) 11.4 


TRANSPORTATION 
(Other than 


eqqulp- 


automobiles; in 
cludes trains, boats, aircraft; 
aircraft engines, radios, spark 
plugs, oxygen cylinders, naval 
vessels) 11.5 21.5 
CHEMICAL HQUIPMENT 
pulp paper 
equipment, 
etc.) 


(Includes soap, 
ind petroleum 
rayon machinery 
MACHINERY 
(Includes tools 
ma 
t lec 
in 


machine 
pumps, turbines textile 
chinery, coal screens, 
trical springs, industrial 
struments, valves, ball bear 

ings, conveyor belting, class 

mold equipment, weighing ma 

chinery, furnaces, boilers, ete.) 5.7 8 


HOUSEHOLD EQUIPMENT 


furniture, 
cutlery 


(Includes stoves 
beds, pots and pans 
washing machines, refrigera 

tors, vacuum cleaners, sinks 

kitchen trim, etc.) .5 in) 
BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 

(Includes building decoration 

signs, fans, blower equipment 

plant maintenance, electrical 
equipment oil burners and 

other heating equipment, ete.) 1.6 1.8 


ALL OTHER 


(Includes small 
supplies, fishing 
cloth and screens 
spraying wire 
other non-allocated 


arms, surgical 
lures, wire 
watch cases 
and all 
steel) 25.1 x4 


ete 


The second major outlet for stainless 
in 1939 was in food processing and 
handling equipment, but this place was 
usurped in 1940 by the transportation 
industry (other than automobiles). 
About 21.5 per cent of 1940 stainless 
went into transportation, the great in- 
crease over the previous year being ac- 
counted for by the rapidly stepped up 
naval program late in 1940, a sharp 
spurt in aircraft assemblies and slightly 


Size of Metal Working Industry 


(Based on 1939 Census of Manufacturers) 


Metal Working % of all 

Industry All Industries Industrie: 
Nembo of o> o5l'shments ....... 28.214 184,244 15% 
BOIAFIOG POTOOMME! .. ccc cccccccee 390,314 1,049,468 37% 
Pc cone dvbae nse ewes us 2,530,625 7,887,242 32% 
NN ha a6 nines gis Sigal aunra elem ta $960,411,218 $2,542,040,011 38% 
Sr re ee $3,582,600,496 $9,089,927,984 39% 
Cost of Materials, inc. contract work $10,533,480,956 $32,118,242,488 33% 
VOID GE BEOMREES .cccccccccccccs $19,076,546,102 $56,828,807,223 33% 
Value added by manufacture ...... $8,543,065,146 $24,710,564,735 35% 





increasing use of stainless in aircraft, 
continued production of streamlined 
trains, etc. The use of stainless in naval 
craft and in streamlined trains is an 
accepted fact and secure against dis- 
placement. 

The adaptation of stainless to air- 
craft construction, however, continues 
to be sluggish. It is well recognized 
that established aircraft makers are ex- 
perienced mentally and physically for 
the handling of aluminum. Also, until 
recently stainless makers have been so 
intent on competitive struggles that the 
common front in the aircraft field has 
been pretty ragged. Within the past 
year, however, tests made at the Bureau 
of Standards have afforded designers 
some hitherto unknown data; and test 
wings of large size welded by the Budd 
company have performed creditably. In 
metallurgy also, certain recent experi- 
ments are particularly encouraging. A 
summation of these data is given in the 


section devoted to technical develop- 
ments. Irrespective of all these ad- 
vances, however, stainless steel will 


probably not assume its rightful place 
in aircraft construction until companies 
fully familiar with the fabrication of 
stainless get into the aircraft industry, 
along with engineers capable of de- 
signing to obtain the full benefits of 
stainless construction. 

The third major outlet for stainless in 
1940, was for food handling and process- 


ing equipment, which accounted for 15.9 
per cent of the total, as against 11.4 
per cent in 1939. This improvement is 
primarily a continuation of a trend no 
ticeable over the past few years, and 
an additional filiip was given by the 
fabrication of considerable quantities of 
equipment for army food kitchens and 
food-handling units for other services 
In the field of food-handling and proc- 
essing there are far more individual! 
consumers of stainless than in any) 
other, although the amount taken by 
each consumer is relatively small. In 
food handling, also, the application of 
stainless progresses because of its ideal 
characteristics for such service and 
despite relatively higher cost. 

During 1940 the use of composite 
steels, particularly the new material, 
Pluramelt, made rapid strides in the 
food handling field. One large fabri- 
cator is now using this type of steel 
almost exclusively, finding that fabrica- 
tion is easier, the price is lower than 
solid stainless, and the heat transferring 
properties are considerably superior to 
those of solid stainless. 

The amount of stainless going into 
other consuming groups showed no par- 
ticular change in 1940. Household equip- 
ment accounted for 3.9 per cent of the 
total, chemical equipment took 7.4 per 
cent, machinery 5.8 per cent and build- 
ing construction took 1.8 per cent. These 
are all slight advances over the pre- 
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vious year, probably due to improve- 
ment in industrial activity. 
Considerably more steel was allocated 
to specific fields of application in the 
1940 survey, as against the survey of 
the previous year. Of the 8.4 per cent 
in the “all other” group in 1940, a 
sizable proportion went into direct 
armament production, as for instance a 
rather large piece of stainless on each 
Garand rifle, use of stainless in other 
small arms, use of 0.35c-12Cr alloy, 
hardened to 300 Brinell for the elevating 
mechanism of trench mortars, etc. ete. 


Distribution 

Over 80 per cent of steel mill produc- 
tion is sold direct to users as mill ship- 
ments and the balance through steel 
distributors comprising the steel ware- 
housing industry. 

As reported by the American Steel 
Warehouse Association, over 15 per 
cent of all steel sold in 1939 went 
through steel warehouse distributors. 
This places them second in importance 
as an outlet of the steel producing in- 
dustry. The trend toward greater ware- 
house distribution is stimulated also by 
the resultant lowering of cost of han- 
dling small orders through that type of 
outlet. 

Steel warehouse organizations have 
upward of 200,000 customers on their 
books, or probably several times the 
number served by mills direct, thus giv- 
ing the steel industry contact with its 
greatest number of consumers. Ap- 
proximately one out of every six tons 
of finished steel products sold in 1939 
went through distributors, including 
over 50 per cent of galvanized sheets, 
almost 30 per cent of all pipe and 
tubing, 40 per cent of wire and wire 
products and over one-fourth of the 
concrete reinforcing bars, as estimated 
by the American Steel Warehouse As- 
sociation. 

The steel warehouse distributor is 
gaining strength because of the growth 
and the still expanding numbers of 
types and analyses of steels, and be- 
cause mills cannot economically carry 
stocks to meet the exacting require- 
ments of multitudinous small customers. 
furthermore, specialties are increasing 
at a rapid rate and are expected to do 
so for many years to come, this to- 
gether with the fact that greater mech- 
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anization of mills for more economi- 
cal production precludes scheduling 
short runs and thus calls for second- 
ary distribution. Prompt deliveries, cut- 
ting to size by saw and flame, and 
metallurgical assistance all enter into 





Iron and Steel Companies’ Investment, Income, Employes, 
Dividends, Taxes 1937-39 


(Reported by American Iron and Steel Institute) 
1937 


Total investment ........ 


\v. hours worked per week (all empl.) 
\vV. earnings per hour (all employes) 


ixes: 

Federal 

State and local ...... 
Total taxes 


* Deficit. 


‘ 

: wT eT TTIV TT TT Teer $4,253,459,473 $4,237,881,273 $4,180,607,361 
fotal earnings before interest but after de- 

preciation and depletion ...........e.ee00. 
Pe r cent earned on investment ............. 
Net income (after interest charges, deprecia- 
eee Se GND. Sawcdtndentnesoatenen 
Number of employes (December) .......... 
otal wages and salaries for year.......... 


.. $260,702,665 
ie 6.13 0.47 


.. $228,275,738 *$14,879,461 $140,399,444 
ae 609,901 529,364 655,536 
- -$1,118,131,014 $730,366,.776 $970,759,991 


umber of stockholders (Dec. 31)......... 
a Mn, i ntel.otevnsackeneenwns 


7.3 29.1 35.6 
ee 87.7c 91.4¢c 90.8ce 
ee 497,738 519,011 519,697 


-» $149,488,147 


-. $79,479,558 $22,601,720 $88,976,918 
_. $87,808,712 $76,004,677 $52,146,258 
.. $167,288,270 $98,606,397 $141,123,176 


1938 1939 


$20,109,275 $177,333,366 
4.24 


$48,951,644 $66,554,360 


—Penton's Almanac. 
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the improved service that has enlarged 
the scope of the steel warehouse dis- 
tribution in recent years. 


Metallurgical Engineering 
Within the general confines of the 
broad metal-producing and metal-using 
market are many other markets, some 
vertical, some horizontal, some intense, 
some broad. There is, for example, the 
immense machine tool field, usually 
called the “metal-working market,” 
which is largely a market for the very 
machine tools it manufactures; the 
“foundry market,” which buys supplies 
for plants making castings of all types; 
the “iron and steel market,” which is 
concerned with the production of pig 
iron and steel; and a host of “process” 
markets—the welding market, the heat 
treating market, the metal-finishing 
market, etc. Each of these markets 
embraces all types of functional factors 
that have any significant purchasing 
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power within the full scope of opera- Refractories and Insulation Welded Fabrication 


. , ; : Ingot Molds and Allied Equipment Forgings 
tions of the plants involved. Molding and Casting Apparatus and Ma- Die Castings and Permanent-Mold Cast 
ac ar — — terials ings 

In the last 10 years, however, in keep-  ojjing Mills, Rolls, Auxiliary Parts, Lu- Stampings 
ing with the accession to industrial bricants Powder Compacts 

— f the eng “ rencral ; i Neheating Furnaces and Soaking Pits Meta! Parts and Products of Special In 
power oO 1 engineer in genera am Forging Presses Dies Hammers and dustrial Interest Because of the Metal 
with a flood of astonishingly useful Auxiliary Parts Used ; ; _ 

. . Metal Forming an ri , Mas nery Surface Finishes and Treatments 
technical information on metals as such, . - #. as ay. . be aneeene : ae ; spies 
a new market, called the metallurgical Cutting Tools, Toul Materials, Lubricants The number of men who function a 
. — . ‘ : ‘ — : nd General Machining Equipment . saailiinin it mei ee 
engineering market, has developed ,,)\\Ner Meta'lurey Equipment metallurgical engineers, whatever thei: 
around the function of exerting special Die Casting Materials and Apparatus titles, has increased over 200 per cent* 
Heating an jeat-Treating Furnaces, ; . : 
engineering control over the produc- — Batl A, Ath capheres, Oils and Since 1930, according to Metals an 
tion, fabrication, treatment and appli- AuXiliary Equipment Alloys. Their buying power as individ 
, srazing an Sold i Materials and Ap- iat. 

cation of metals, alloys and metal-forms ©"*?!"s and Soldering Materials a P- uals has also increased since the pri 


to provide the highest quality products Metal Cleaning and Polishing Equipment portion of operating executives amon; 
¢ . _ ne Arent und Auxiliaries s a “ee . ie “ee sts o 
ut the lowest cost Surface Finishing or Coating Apparatus, them is five times the figure in 193( 
General Inspection Apparatus The same authority characterized t} 


by the metallurgical engineering fac- Meta: Testing Equipment present world struggle as one of meta 
} ) 


The major types of products bought 


. ' reners ‘ eo P . ocess | ' ol istruments nd Devices , . . 
tors in the general market are listed ()OCess (rol et tletal-Forms Used in and engineers, in which engineerin; 
below: l’reoc ucts) Manufactured a control of production and processing o 

iain Carbon Steel in All Wrought Forms fea > 3 . , 
OPERATING EQUIPMENT AND \ilov and Stainless Steels in All Wrought Metals, and design and fabrication « 
MATERIALS Forms - on metal products for industry and or 
Steel Castings—Gra) Malleable lloy, a 
ire Pig trot Scrap, Non-Ferrous Ingot White. et nance are the key to success. Eviden 

Metal, Semi-Finished Metals Special Alloy Castings ; of this is provided by the tremendo 
Alloying and Refining Agents Non-Ferrous Metals and Alloys—Wrought . 

Melting Furnaces. Fuels and Auxiliaries Toome and Castings expansion of aluminum, zinc and mag 





What the Metallurgical Engineering Market Does, and Where 


ORAWINGE METALL- [WELDING TESTING 

vt TAMPING] URGY 
REFINING CASTING T ex7vRuD.| FABRI- 
ING CATION 


snare POWDER METAL 











STEEL AND IRON 
PRODUCTION 








NON-FERROUS 
PRODUCTION 








FOUNORY 





HEAVY STRUCTURAL 
FABRICATION 





AIRCRAFT 





ORONANCE 
ANDO MUNITIONS 





SHIPBUILDING 
AND MARINE 





AUTOMOTIVE 





AGRICULTURAL AND 
CONTRACTING EQUIP 





INDUSTRIAL 
MACHINERY 





METAL 
CONTAINERS 











ELECTRICAL 
MANUFACTURERS 





SMALL MACHINES, 
INSTRUMENT? 





HAROWARE, 
WOVELTIES 





RAILROAD EQuIP. 
ROLLING STOCK 





PROCESS INDUSTRY 
EQUIPMENT 





308 SHOP 





PROCESS INDUSTRIES 
ONL, GAS, PAPER, 
PLASTICS. RUBBER 











Products are sold to the industries listed down the left-hand side of this chart to perform the metallurgi« «! 


engineering operations shown in black. according to Metals and Alloys 
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Here’s 
Something 


You Should Know About Media! 


The metal-working industry makes metals—iron, steel, and non-fer- 





rous. It also manufactures thousands of products which are made 
from these metals. For example, the metal-working industry makes 
the machinery and tools for the production of all types of machine- 
made products. In addition, it produces defense equipment, consumer 


metal goods, and capital goods. 


Is it any wonder that the metal-working industry—always the largest 
industrial market—is today larger than ever? This industry is enlarg- 


ing its plant capacity more than all other industries put together. 


The Iron Age is the Number One publication in this broad metal-work- 
ing industry. It has a distribution of 18,000 and its readers exceed 
92,000 among plant executives who have the greatest authority to buy 


and specify what you sell. 


If you want to see which publication is most widely read by 
executives in metal-working plants—send for this booklet. 


THE IRON AGE 


A Chilton @ Publication 
100 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 
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nesium plants, extension of steel-pro- 
and the mushroom 
metal-working indus- 


automotive and ma- 


ducing capacity, 
of 


aircraft, 


growth such 


tries 


as 


chine tool. 


Foundries 

The foundry industry, oldest of all 
metal-working industries, has reacted 
quickly to the impetus of the defense 
program. Large modernization 
programs are under way, many already 
numerous new plants 

Reflecting this height- 
the index of foundry 
equipment orders compiled by the 
Foundry Equipment Manufacturers’ 
Association averaged 306 for the first 
six months of 1941 (100 = average of 
1937-38-39). The index covering the 
purchase of repair parts rose to 321 in 
May, for the year 
through June. The association’s index 
of buying reached a 
high of 405 in April and averaged 316 
for the first half. 

The industry is broadly divided into 
four groups—gray iron, steel, malleable 
and non-ferrous foundries. These four 
groups may divided into two sub- 
divisions of captive foundry and job- 
bing shop, the first type being operated 
largely integral part of a large 
plant, such as an automobile factory, 
while the second group usually operates 
an unit, performing 
for a large number of unassoci- 


scale 


completed, and 
have been built. 
ened activity, 


averaging 277 


new equipment 


be 


as 


as independent 
work 
ated customers. 
Close to 4,800 
the United States 


The largest 


foundries operate in 
and 460 in Canada. 
group the gray 
iron plants, followed by the non-ferrous 
Malleable and steel foun- 
represent, numerically, slightly 
less than 10 per cent of the total. 
Geographically, the 
of 10 
cated in Pennsylvania 


single is 
classification. 
dries 


greatest number 
per lo- 

Second largest 
Ohio, followed in 
New York, Illinois 


foundries, over cent, are 


concentration is 


in 
the order named by 
and Michigan. 

The 
casting 


highly specialized of 
production to 
large supply houses upon which the in- 
dustry leans heavily to supply its more 
specialized Other channels 
through which purchases are made are 
brokers 


nature 


has given rise 


needs. 
or special representatives 
(largely for raw materials) and direct 
from manufacturers 

The melting capacity of the industry 
put at 26,000,000 
which is equal to about 17,000,000 tons 
of finished The annual melt- 
ing is divided roughly as fol- 
Gray iron, 65 per cent; steel, 15 
malleable, 10 
10 per 
vested in the foundry 
to 
probably a 


has been about tons, 
casting 
capacity 
lows: 
per 


cent, and 


in- 


per cent 
Capital 
industry is esti- 
$1,000,000.000, with 


em- 


non-ferrous, cent. 


exceed 


quarter 


mated 
of a million 
ployees 
Foundries, other 
working wide 
of equipment, including all 
types of machinery, electrical appara- 
tus, lubricants, coal, coke, oil, gas, sand, 
transportation equipment, safety 
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in common with 


metal industries, use a 


variety 


de- 


Foundries and Machine Shop and Pattern Shop Departments of 
Foundries in the United States and Canada 


From 


Gray Iron 
Foundries 


Foundries 


Malleable 


to 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado , 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Dist. of Columbia 
Florida - 
Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

lowa 

Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshirs 
New Jersey 

New Mexico 
New York 

North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio eeee 
Oklahoma 
Oregon ... 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 
Virginia se 
Washington : 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


e wtoon Steel Foundries 


12 


Total U. § i176 «6305 4 1 


Exclusive 


38 1370 


1939-40 edition, Penton’s Foundry List 
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Total Nonferrous 
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vices, apparatus, wire 
lumber, nails, clay, cleaning de- 
vices (sand blast units, grinders, etc.) 
units, alr compres- 
pumps, etc., to name a few. 

Over the past few and pre- 
ceding the defense program, there has 
notable trend among foundries 
toward modernization and_ research 
work. This effort has served to im- 
prove the competitive position of the 
casting field and being continued 
unabated. 


testing rope, 


hose, 


power generating 


sors, 


years, 


been a 


1S 


iron 
was 


Production of gray and semi- 
steel castings in 1939 valued at 
$209,720,000, according to the Census 
of Manufactures. This total is exclu- 
sive of the large output of castings in 


captive foundries in automotive, 
ware, stove and machinery plants. T! 
1939 output originated in 1,161 est 

lishments, employing 64,267 work: 
and paying wages and salaries total 

$86,101,000. The cost of materials us 
py the gray iron foundries was 4) 

972,000 and value added by manu! 

ture amounted to $130,748,000. 

Steel casting production in 1939, 
clusive of output of foundry dep: 
ments of steel works and rolling m 
was valued at $135,466,000, accorc 
to the census data. These castings ¥ 
produced in 164 establishments emp! 
ing 34,383 wage earners and sala! 
workers who were paid wages tota! 
$52,962,000. Materials and supp 


har 
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used by steel casting foundries amount- 
ed to $45,232,000 and value added by 
manufacture totaled $90,234,000. 

The malleable iron industry, exclu- 
sive of foundries operated by plants en- 
gaged primarily in the manufacture of 
stoves, automobiles, etc., in 1939 con- 
sisted of 83 establishments employing 
18,124 employes. Value of its output 
in 1939 was $53,451,000. Cost of ma- 
terials and supplies was $17,941,000, 
while value added by manufacture 
amounted to $35,510,000. 

Production of gray iron and semi- 
steel castings in 1939, according to a 
special report of the Bureau of the 


Census, amounted to 5,847,905 tons, of 
which 1,841,322 tons were produced for 
consumption in the same plant while 
4,006,583 tons were made for sale and 
interplant transfer. This report shows 
that Michigan was the largest producer 


plant while 427,040 tons were made for 
sale and for inter-plant transfer. 
Michigan was the largest producer of 
malleable, turning out 143,567 tons in 
1939. Ohio was the second largest, 
with 81,955 tons, followed by Illinois 








of gray iron and semi-steel castings in 
1939, turning out 1,114,240 tons. Sec- 
ond largest producer was Pennsylvania 
716 tons, follewed by Illinois 
Ohio was in fourth 


with 972, 
with 783,598 tons. 
place with a production of 696,572 tons. 

Malleable casting production in 1939, 
according to this special census report, 
was 508,040 tons, of which 81,000 were 


produced and consumed in the same 


n« 


with 81,265 tons. 


Machinery, Machine Tools 


All types of industry use machinery 
of one kind or another which 
plied by various segments of the ma- 
chinery manufacturing 
serving a particular group of product 
manufacturers. 

The market for machinery in each 


industry, each 





Total Number of Machines in All Divisions of the Metal-Working Industry 
































































































































P . Machine | Per Cent P ° Machine | Per Cent 
roduction Totals |. Over roduction Totals Over 
* t Ten Years ° Ten Years 
uipmen Old uipment Old 
Total Units Total Units 
Now ta Now ia 
Place Place 

Bending Machines Milling Machines 
Apron and Press Brakes 13,762 ot Dupheators and Prohlers 3,07 7 
pecan, pepaaag and Forming Rolls " oa. 3 Continuous (incl. rotary) 1.539 57 

ype and Bar . 
Ohw 4.872 33 Other 5,080 78 
; Thread Machines 7,807 72 
Boring Machines ss re se Pipe Cutting and ing Mach 

onzontal Bonn Inthng and Milling . ners 
Verneal Bormng M ‘ 11,809 Se es 13,277 1 
Precisson, Horizontal and Vertcal 2.408 “0 Open-nide 1,671 as 
“« 2,571 “ Phat nd Angie “eo 93 
Other 7 atc a Ang 

Broaching Machi Polishing and Buffing Machines 
> nomen — 2.831 72 Abrasive wheel 31,509 6? 
Vertical 1 900 aa Abrasive belt of disk 7,47 ss 

Automatic 3,1“ «7 

Cutting-off Machines 

eadsae 11,716 55 Presses (not forging presses) 
Rotary hot or cold saw 5,289 78 Arbor 31,500 72 
Hacksaw 19.045 7 Crank type 114,295 77 
Abrasive disk [| +n Toggle type 5,229 bed 
Orher 3.061 es Hydrauh 9.078 cS) 
Other 4,939 75 

Drilling Machines | 

Upnghe Riveting Machines (not portable 21,855 62 
Single-spindle 84,638 74 ce 
Mult ple-sprndl 27 095 73 apere 
—— Honzontal 24,001 81 
Sungle-spindle 32,410 [") Vertical, including slotrers 35,308 85 
Multiple-spindle 14.4% 7 ~ 
Radial 21,011 73 Shears 
Special Purpose, Single and Muluple Spindle 9.006 47 Hand 11,36! 75 
Centering machines 2.888 aa Power 23,012 7e 
Other 3,107 63 
Threading Machines (except for pipe) 

Forging Machines Hobbing and milling 2,98 7 
Bulldosers 2.914 89 Dre type 7,778 a3 
Hammers Tapping 9,958 ™ 

Board and Rope Drop 6.22 2 
Steam of at operated 5.598 81 Welding and Cutting Machines 
Other power hammers 4.0% "1 Electric are 4686 77 
ng presses 1,315 83 Gas 10, 504 28 
ng machines (upsctung 2.7 8° Spot 26, 2% 4s 
machines 1.989 71 Resstance (Flash, seam, etc 4.44 ai 
2,008 3s 
Other Machine Tools 39, 904 58 
. ‘Cutting Machines 
ormed rotary-cutter ty pe 
Ss 4 hebcal 
on elical 4 4 Totals 1,323,131 7 
Generators 
Shaper type 1,858 67 . 
Bevel, spural bevel and hypord 2,028 43 Se 
== os) 4 Plant-Service and 
obbing 6,427 4 ° 
Shaving and hnushing 1,883 23 Miscellaneous 
Orhes 2,037 a” Per Cent 
uipment “Sel | 10 Years O14 
Griading Machines Eq ~’ 
Currer and tool 28 098 rs) Pp 10 Y 
Droit 7.627 sa 
Floor (pedestal type 50.648 7s Hear-Treating and Hardening Furnaces 
External cyhodneal, plain and universal 17,935 o? Gas 21,017 oe 
Internal cylhadmeal 6, 166 oo Ont 9.489 77 
Surface, honzontal and vertical 21,468 62 Flecene 8.645 a 
Dish, hormzontal and vertical 8.149 72 
Thread 707 41 Plating Equipment 
Gear tooth “1 17 Tanks 16,232 “a 
Centertess 3,105 SA Machines 4.152 “4 
Other 17,291 ” Tumbling Barrels 17 07 
Honing and Lapping Machines 2.413 a Finishing Equipment 
aking and Drying Ovens 
Keyseaters ww as (as 8.78 ws 
On 1,084 7 

Lathes Electric 2,812 st 
Bench 21.7% tod 
Eagne (incl. toolroom) 95.003 as Parte Washing Machines 5.451 uM 
Automatic multiple-spindie (incl. screw machines 19.099 75 
Automatic ssngle-epindie (incl. ecrew machines 2 674 n Ol! Extracting Machines (from Chips 2.552 7 
Sem: automatic 7,093 77 
Wheel and axle (ralroad) 1,612 Ro Alr Compressors 21.7 07 
Turret Lathes 

Ram type 28,010 at Holete 
Saddle type 19,898 7 Chain, hand % 80 [") 
Other Lathes 13.048 rr} Flectne 23.545 rr) 
Pneumatic 28.045 72 
—_ Machines Cranes 
and (no power feed 17,852 A ib 3.010 71 
Bench 2,278 iad erhead traveling bo bs rh) 
Koee-type, plan and um versal 41.504 80 Monrail of tramrasl 16,239 0 
Verneal 10,328 71 : 
Planer type 4.783 7 
Bed ( Lincoln) type 7.272 87 Total for Metal-Working Industry 324,345 62 








This inventory of metal-working machinery by American Machinist indicated that 70 per 
cent is over ten years old 
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Circulation 


MACHINERY 


TOTAL DISTRIBUTION OF 


MACHINERY 

19,293 copies 
EO 15,269 
*Directed Distribution... 2,894 
oo a a oi as 1,130 


(6 months average) 


MACHINERY ’S Directed Distribution is of utmost 
value and importance to advertisers because it gives 
them coverage, not otherwise obtained by paid circula- 
tion, of men known to be the dominant influence in the 
purchase of machine tools, small tools, unit parts and 
materials for many of the largest plants in the country. 
Every copy of MACHINERY ’S Directed Distribution 
is an effective unit of coverage. 
Since MACHINERY’S Directed Distribution is left 
unclassified in the A.B.C. Statements, we recommend the 
use of the following figures which show MACHINERY’S 
complete coverage-——paid plus directed copies. 


TERRITORIAL DISTRIBUTION 


Based on distribution (including paid circulation and 
directed distribution) of May 1941 issue—19,666 copies. 


eae ee rrr eee 1708 
Middle Atlantic ........... See 
I A ewan coos ERO 
East North Central ........... Re tee 7505 
re jcae 2 
West Beeetm Comtral ... nc. cccccccccccss 500 
Fea 589 
A rt a ee ga 63 
RI ce Lok 78 ee ee ee 1071 
Se 0 a er ee ae 34 
SS rag res tt Oe ed ee ge hy eae 879 
Foreign ...... acdsee eek eee ... 1248 
aan 856 


BUSINESS ANALYSIS OF DISTRIBUTION 


Companies, proprietors and managers 5875; manufactur- 
ing executives (works managers, superintendents, master 
mechanics, foremen and other manufacturing depart- 
ment heads) 6776; engineering executives (chief engi- 
neers, chief draftsmen, designing engineers and other 
engineering executives) 2362; tool designers, machine 
designers, and draftsmen 1266; colleges, trade schools, 
libraries, engineering societies and engineering students 
914; toolmakers and machinists 908; miscellaneous 177: 
unclassified 532. 


INDUSTRY BREAKDOWN 


rhe question is frequently asked: Do you have a break- 
lown of the different types of industries or plants 
overed by MACHINERY? MACHINERY has such a 
oreakdown and is glad to include it here. Plants have 
een grouped into 21 general classifications according to 
‘inds of products and their manufacturing requirements, 
0 indicate potential markets for machine tools and other 





tool equipment, unit machine parts and_ structural 
materials. 

These establishments have now necessarily become this 
country’s first line of defense plants because of the nature 
of their manufacturing facilities. In characteristic 
American style the manufacturers have adapted them- 
selves and are doing a remarkable job in meeting the 
ever-increasing demand for bombers, tanks, shells, guns, 
naval fighting craft, etc. 


Subdivisions of Field 
Covered by MACHINERY 


Some Typical Examples of Products 
Follow Main Headings 


1 Agricultural Machinery and Implements—Plows; har- 
rows; mowers; planting and harvesting machinery. 

2 Automobiles, Airplanes, and all Motor-driven Ve- 
hicles—Buses, trucks, motorcycles, tractors. 

3 Automotive Parts and Accessories—Axles, brakes, 
carburetors, clutches, crankshafts, fans, fenders. 

4 Boilers, Condensers, and Tanks—Includes all large 
metal containers of heavy plate. 

5 Business Machines—Including typewriters; adding 
and calculating machines; cash registers. 

6 Electrical Machinery and Apparatus—Motors, gen- 
erators, controllers, circuit-breakers, switches. 

7 Engines and Other Prime Movers—Gas, oil, and 
steam engines for automobiles, airplanes. 

8 Food and Chemical Machinery—Can-making, canning, 
mixing, baking, bottle-making, packaging machines. 

9 Machine Parts and Unit Mechanisms—Including cut 
gears, all types of bearings, flexible couplings. 

10 Machine Tools—Turning, planing, drilling, boring, 
milling, broaching, grinding machines. 

11 Machinery, Metal-working—Other than Machine 
Tools—Presses, punching and shearing machines. 

12 Machinery, Non-metal-working—Heavy Types—Ex- 
cavating, dredging and road-building machinery. 

13 Machinery, Non-metal-working—Light types—Sewing 
and dish-washing machines, vacuum cleaners. 

14 Maintenance and Repair Shops—Machine_ shops 
mainly or exclusively for repairs. 

15 Materials for Machine and Metal Products Manu- 
facture—Ferrous and non-ferrous materials. 

16 Metal Products, Miscellaneous—Plumbing fixtures, 
wire goods, firearms, oil burners. 

17 Non-metallic Products, Miscellaneous—Tires, abra- 
sives, belting, bricks, bakelite, tile. 

18 Portable and Small (Perishable) Tools—Small power- 
driven hammers and drills, hacksaws. 

19 Pumps, Compressors, Blowers, Fans—All apparatus 
for the displacement of water, gases. 

20 Screw Machine and Other Bar-stock Products— 
Screws, bolts, nuts, pins, bushings. 

21 Stampings and Other Sheet-stock Products—Washers, 
bottle caps, cans, clocks, heaters. 

A copy of MACHINERY’S Special Circulation Analysis 

presenting the complete story of MACHINERY ’S cov- 

erage of the market will be sent on request. 


MACHINERY, 148 Lafayette Street, New York City 


Published by THE INDUSTRIAL PRESS 
Publishers of HEATING AND VENTILATING 
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of these industries is governed by ob- 
solescence factors related to techno- 
logical advances both in the machinery 
and in the product, as well as the need 
for replacement and repair of operat- 
ing equipment. Intense competition 
among the oil companies in the devel- 
opment of higher octane fuels, 
for example, rendered obsolete a 
great deal of oil refinery equipment and 
the invention of synthetic fibers like 
Nylon has called for new types of pro- 
duction machinery and modifications in 
hosiery knitting machines. Cutting off 
of silk imports from Japan has also 
disturbed the machinery picture. 


The machinery industry itself 
pends upon machine tools, which have 
made the spectacular gains in 
output, with the exception of the sky- 
rocketing aircraft industry. Machine 
tool shipments amounted to approxi- 
mately $200,000,000 in 1939 and in 1937, 
as compared with $185,000,000 in 1929. 
Then on top of an expanding export 
market to England and France, the de- 
fense boom struck the industry in the 
middle of 1940. Total shipments that 
year were pushed up to $425,000,000, in- 
cluding $130,000,000 to the United King- 
dom. In 1941 the machine indus- 


motor 
has 


de- 


most 


tool 


try produced close to $800,000,000 and 
in 1942 may hit the billion dollar mark. 

A survey in Hartford, Conn., by 
American Machinist, showed that the 


metal-working industry there increased 
the number of workers 79 per cent and 
horsepower 24 per cent in 18 months. 
But while the machine tool industry 
is expanding so rapidly, other machin- 
ery industries may be facing reversals 


due to government priorities on mate- 
rials and machine tools, for the latter 
are the master machines of industry 


required to make all other machinery. 
In its effort to subcontract parts work, 
for instance, the machine tool industry 
has sought to use productive capacity 
of other machinery builders. There was 
hardly a printing press manufacturer 
in the country in 1941 who not 
making machine tool component parts or 
entire machine tools. Textile machinery 
makers are cooperating similarly. A 
great many machinery manufacturers 
are also prime defense contractors, 
building gun mounts, howitzers and 
other ordnance parts, so that the in- 
crease in employment shown in the 
machinery industry is not necessarily an 
indication of expanding machinery mar- 
kets. Under 1941 conditions, expansion 
by most machinery manufacturers, ex- 
cept for direct defense production, in- 
cluding sub-contracting on machine 
tools, will be out of the question. New 
machine tools are restricted by formal 
priorities. Materials such as steel and 
cast iron are becoming more restricted 
every day. Cutting tools—the razor 
blade end of the machine tool indusstry 

in midde July were placed on a high- 
ly restricted basis due to increasing de- 
mand for defense industries, and this 
factor alone is bound to have a tremen- 
dous_ influence the manufacture of 
all general industrial ma- 
chinery. 
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was 


on 


classes of 


Small tools and cutters are used up 
in the course of metal cutting and fab- 
rication and for that reason are known 
generically as perishable tools. Under 
the 1941 OPM order relating to cutting 


tools, defense industries get first call 
on the output of the small tool and 
cutter manufacturers. Demand is so 


far in excess of existing capacity that 
the order virtually cuts off most non- 
defense industries, including makers of 
passenger cars (but not trucks). Ma- 
chinery makers will have to begin mak- 
ing their own tools—provided they can 
get the raw materials, which them- 
selves are highly restricted, particular- 
ly high speed steel. 

The net result of the emergency will 
be to reduce the volume of new ma- 
chinery available for purchase by gen- 
eral industry. These industries will 
have to get along with what they have 
on hand and trust that they can get 
repair parts as needed. 
Machinist's 1940 
cence survey indicated that 70 per cent 
of all metal-working equipment is over 
10 years old. 

Persons who are interested in the 
metal working or mechanical indus- 
tries as a potential market for their 
products often think of this field simply 
in terms of plants manufacturing indus- 
trial machinery. Such a conception, 
says Machinery, hardly does justice to 
a market of which the manufacture of 
industrial machinery is less than a 
third of the whole. 

Undoubtedly the broad scope of the 
mechanical industries and the great 
variety of products manufactured there- 
in, make it somewhat difficult to under- 
stand which industries and which plants 
comprise the field, and why they are 
bound together as a single great mar- 
ket. This is not surprising since there 
is scarcely another field that is so 
versatile in its manufacturing ability. 

To visualize the full scope of the me- 
chanical industries and to properly un- 
derstand their composition, the machine 
tool serves as an efficient, if not the 
only, means of gauging this field. 

Typical machine tools are lathes, 
drilling machines, planers, milling ma- 
chines, grinding machines, in fact al- 
most any type of machine that can cut 
or shape metal. They are quite prop- 
erly referred to as the “master tools” 
of industry, for on machine tools are 
made all types of machinery and metal 
products, including the machine tools 
themselves. 

The machine 


American obsoles- 


tool is the common 
working tool of all metal-working 
plants, and as such becomes the in- 
strument by which one can determine 
which plants and products properly be- 
long to the field or market of the metal 
working industries. 

Machine tools are used in some 23,000 
manufacturing plants throughout the 
country, excluding service repair shops 
and railroad repair shops of minor im- 


portance. 
While there is not sufficient data 
available for a representative digest 


of the tooling programs of major manu- 





facturers, the Tool & Die Journal esti- 
mates the tooling programs of leading 


industries as follows: In the au- 
gram represents a value of approxi- 
mately $125,000,000, with the three 
leading manufacturers accounting fo1 
about $90,000,000 of this. The next 
production businesses in the order of 
their volume are the electrical busi 
nesses, including appliances, fixtures 
motors and accessories. Following 
this group is the radio industry. 

The buying power of the metal work- 
ing industries is broken down approxi 
mately as follows: 

BUYING POWER 
INDUSTRIES 
Percent 


DISTRIBUTION OF 
MECHANICAL 


Com- age of 
parative Plant 
Buying- in 
Power Per- Eacl 
centages Grou) 
Automobiles and other mo- 
tor-driven vehicles ....... 20.0 2.0 
Electrical machinery and 
BPPATACUB .ccccccccccses » Be 3.1 
Heavy non-metal working - 
TRMCMIROTF occcccccccsesces 10.7 9.5 
Stampings and other sheet- 
stock products ........ i 8.6 12.0 
Engines and other prime ; 
TOVELD ccccccccccccccceces 6.0 2 3 
Machine tools ......... kbne 5 4 
Miscellaneous metal prod- 
WORE cc cccdsccsccoccequeses 5.6 10.7 
Automotive parts and ac- 
GORGOSTES cc cccesutenecs nie §.2 4. 
Light non-metal working : 
MACHINETY ..ce-sccccesses 5.4 5.6 
Portable and small (perish- 
able) toOls ...cseeseeeeees 4.0 9.8 
Machine parts and _ unit 7 BE 
MeOCCHANISMS ...ccccceccecs 3.5 3.2 
Business machines ........ 2.0 1.1 
Materials for machine and 
metal products manufac- - 
CG: occ cokneeseccenagace cs 2.3 ».8 
Pumps, compressors, blow- = 
GEG, BAMD cocoesccsveescees 2.0 2 
Machinery, metal-working— 2 
other than machine tools 1.4 1.7 
Miscellaneous non-metallic : - 
ProductS ....--e--eeeeeees 1.5 8.1 
Agricultural machinery and r 
implements .........+«5+: 1.1 1.3 
Screw machine and other i 
bar-stock products ...... 1.4 2.7 
Maintenance and repair ms 
DROME occcccccccsscccsccse 1.4 8.3 
Food and chemical machin- : 
GEF cccoseccccessssesoceves 1.0 1 
Boilers, condensers, and 
COE ccccceseccsccescooes 0.4 1.1 


Machinery Exports 

Exports of industrial machinery in 
1940 were valued at $450,798,000, a new 
all time high and an increase of 55 per 
cent over exports in 1939 valued at 
$290,000,000, according to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Export of power driven metal-work- 
ing machinery alone rose 119 per cent 
in 1940 to $246,516,000. Exports of this 
type of machinery in 1939 were valued 
at $112,571,552. The remaining classes 
of industrial machinery showed a com- 
bined gain of only 15 per cent. 

Exports of mining, well, and pump- 
ing equipment declined 18 per cent 
$50,000,000 in 1940 from $61,174,000 
Shipments of construction and conv« 
ing equipment totaled $31,370,000, 
gain of 20 per cent over the $24,504 
000 recorded in the previous year. 

Exports of power generating ™ 
chinery amounted to $23,831,000, an 
crease of 66 per cent over the 1 
value of $14,383,000. A 20 per c 
gain was recorded in textile, sew 
and shoe machinery with 1940 sh 
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With over 33,500 carefully selected circulation, 
MODERN MACHINE SHOP provides the most 
complete coverage of the metal-working field. 
Outstanding as a result producer, it tops the 
list of any well planned advertising campaign 
aimed at the potential buyers of metal-working 
machinery, equipment and supplies. 
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ments up to $22,743,000 from $19,047,- 


000. Exports of “other industrial ma- 
chinery” amounted to $67,117,000 or 
25 per cent over the 1939 figure of 


$53,515,000. 


Trends 


As a group the machinery industries 
are the largest buyers of machine tools, 
although no single one of them can 
match the buying power of the au- 
tomotive industry in normal times or 
the aircraft industry in 1941. This is 
true because all machinery builders, 
whether they are making milking ma- 
chines for the farmer or mining equip- 
ment, operate machine shops of one 
kind or another. They must have ma- 
chine tools to cut, shape and form 
metal and are the biggest group of fab 
ricators in the metal working indus- 
try. 

In addition to machine tools they 
must purchase all kinds of mill supplies 
to keep the plants running. For shop 
operations they must have cutting oils 
or coolants and drawing compounds for 
operations. There is a large 
market for lighting equipment. One 
of the biggest industrial booms in 
years has resulted from the introduc- 
tion of fluorescent lighting in metal 
working plants. 

Air-conditioning is being widely ap- 
plied in industry largely for high qual- 
ity control. Precisely controlled opera- 
tions like the final finishing operations 
and inspection of gages are almost in- 
variably conducted in constant tem- 


press 


perature rooms. The equipment in- 
cludes refrigerating compressors, air 
filters and a large amount of sheet 
metal duct work. Generally these in- 
stallations are engineered by  con- 
sultants working in conjunction with 


the architectural engineers if the build 
ing is new. 

where air conditioning is not 
deal of attention is 
paid to heating and ventilating in 
metal -working shops. Particularly 
where hot operations are carried on, 
like heat-treating, which may often be 
done alongside related machining oper- 
ations on the same parts, it is necessary 
to provide exhaust fans. Fumes must 
be carried away from pickling or plat- 
ing tanks or from paint booths. In 
winter, heating must be provided and 
more often than not a unit heater is 
specified. It is purchased by the plant 
engineer, although the final decision is 
influenced by production executives and 
general executives. 


Even 
applied, a great 


Material-handling apparatus finds a 
wide market in the machinery indus- 
tries. For handling heavy machine 
bases, overhead bridge cranes of 60 ft. 
span or more are used and these fa- 
cilities are often supplemented by 
swinging jib cranes, carrying either a 
small electric hoist or chain and block 
hoist on the rail. In the automotive 
industry, roller conveyors are used to 
transfer heavy parts like cylinder 
blocks from machine to machine, but in 
mileage these types dwarfed by 
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are 


overhead monorail conveyors, which 
often are miles in length in the larger 
plants. 

The tote box or bin, however, is the 
universal handling device in a metal- 
working shop. It is transported about 
the shop either by hand lift trucks or 
power-operated lift trucks, propelled 
either by storage battery or gasoline 
engine. Where storage batteries are 
used, it is necessary to install charging 
equipment, involving motor generator 
sets. These industrial trucks are hard 
on cement floors, which must be main- 
tained with special floor repair mate- 
rials. In big plants where large piles 
of material are stored in the open the 
locomotive crane or more recently the 
crawler-tractor crane has come into 
wide use. Yard locomotives, propelled 
by steam or diesel power, are another 
necessity in the big plant. 

All manufacturers of machinery buy 
a large amount of electrical equipment, 
chiefly motors and their control equip- 
ment. The motors drive all sorts of 
production machinery and also may en- 
ter into the product. In the latter in- 
stance, the general rule is that the ulti- 
mate customer of the machinery builder 
specifies the voltage and current char- 
acteristics as well as the make of the 
motor and its control elements. This 
requires the machinery manufacturer 
to keep a fairly large stock of motors 
on hand. 

Electric power distribution is a prob- 
lem in every manufacturing establish- 
ment, both large and small. Where 
power is bought in large “blocks” and 
at high line voltages, it calls for the 
installation of out-door substations, in- 
transformers and _ suitable 
In the plant itself, modern 
overhead duct systems simplify  in- 
stallation of lighting equipment and 
make motor control connections almost 
as simple as plugging in a domestic 
washing machine. 


cluding 
switchgear. 


Compressed air service is found in a 
great many metal-working shops. It 
calls for motor-driven air compressors, 
piping hose, valves, dirt and water 
traps and various fittings. Water, steam 
and oil pipe lines are also necessary. 
In fact, machine shops and related 
metal-working industries call for a 
large amount of valves and fittings. 

Aside from these bare necessities of 
and ventilating, many other 
items can be classified under the head 
of devices for worker comfort and 
safety. Among them are wash foun- 
tains, shower stalls, drinking fountains, 
steel lockers and other devices for stor- 
ing clothing. Safety devices include 
protective clothing, shin guards, safety 
shoes, goggles, welding helmets, indus- 
trial gloves, filter masks, creams and 
ointments to ward off dermatitis and 
other industrial skin diseases. 

Other items included under the term 
of plant service apparatus not directly 
connected with production, are pumps 
of various types, industrial vacuum 
cleaners, steam cleaners for greasy 
machinery, dust and fume 
e‘ectric door openers and 


heating 


collectors, 
protective 
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rolling grilles, steel fences for plant 
protection (an FBI recommendation for 
defense plants), fire-fighting equip- 
ment, particularly portable carbon 
dioxide types useful in fighting indus- 
trial fires in spray booths, etc.; paint 
spray units for wall and ceiling main- 
tenance and steel and aluminum lad- 
ders and scaffolding; floor markers for 
aisles; lubrication devices, particularly 
the centralized type used to grease 
heavy machinery with bearings high 
above the floor. 


Machine Components 


Machinery manufacturers buy many 
standardized component parts. Many 
are designed to be built directly into the 
product. Special oil resistant wire with 
synthetic rubber covering is widely used 
for interior wiring of machinery. Gear 
motors, in which the speed reduction 
unit is put in the motor housing exten- 
sion, are becoming increasingly popu- 
lar. Power transmission devices are 
also generally purchased, including flex 
ible couplings, clutch units, flat belts 
and V-belts, pulleys and sheaves, rolle: 
and silent chain, and variable speed 
drives of all sorts—mechanical, elec- 
trical and hydraulic. These same units 
may also be bought for use in driving 
machine tools and other productive 
machinery in the plant itself as well as 
going into the product. 

Gears are frequently contracted for 
on the outside, mostly by the smalle: 
manufacturers. Another big purchased 
item is bearings—sleeve, oilless, bal! 
and roller. Lubrication systems, eithe: 
hand or power pump operated, usually 
go with them, and the copper or brass 
tubing for distributing the lubricant 
is a necessary purchased item. Felt 
washers and gaskets of various mate- 
rials make the housings oil tight. A 
great many small items like rivets, 
studs, screws and bolts are obtained 
from specialists in these products. 

Many special semi-finished or finished 
products are also purchased. These in 
clude forgings, stampings, iron, steel 
and non-ferrous castings, die castings, 
and more recently, plastics. Most of 
these components are supplied by so 
called contract or custom shops. 


Machinery Marketing 

Machinery and equipment flow 
through three principal channels. Th: 
first is direct from the manufactur 
who employs a sales staff, to the us 
The second is through various types 
functional middlemen who, being in 
timate contact with the field, act 
agents for the manufacturers but 
not take title to the goods they s 
The third is through wholesalers 
jobbers who buy from the manufa 
turer and resell to the user. Indust 
distributors, or mill supply houses 
becoming more important in this » 
spect. 

Ordinarily a producer of machin 
uses direct methods in concentrat 
markets and indirect methods ‘w! 
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4-color process covers 
4-color process articles 
Coated stock 

133 screens on cuts 
Perfect binding—lies flat 

64 pages editorial each issue 


Thoroughly read and used by industry’s biggest buyers 
—chief engineers and engineering executives design- 
ing machinery of all kinds—the men who SPECIFY 
materials, mechanical and electrical parts, fabricating 
processes and finishes. 


MARKET — tie engineering-design field, reaching plants where 

machinery of all types is designed and built. Products manufactured 

divide into five major groups: 

Industrial Machinery — Agricultural, Construction, Electrical, Food, 
Metal-working, Oil-well, Printing and Process. 

Transportation Equipment — Automobiles, Engines, Aircraft, Buses, 
Railroad equipment, Trucks. 

Household Equipment — Oil Burners, Refrigerators, Sewing Machines, 
Washing Machinery, Stoves, Power Mowers. 

Business Machinery — Accounting, Automatic vending, Typewriters, 
Manifolding machinery, Photographic apparatus. 

Engineered-Metal-Products — Meters, Scientific and Professional ap- 
paratus, Speed reducers, Transmissions. 


EDITORIAL — propucr ENGINEERING is edited for chief engi- 
neers and engineering executives responsible for the design of indus- 
trial machinery and equipn.ent. Factual, useable, technical articles are 
presented each month on: 


Materials . . . Types of Construction . . . Electrical and Mechanical parts 
. .. Design and Calculations . . . Engineering Developments . . . Finishes. 
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elt ADVERTISING — Showing 17% gain over last year—a 
te peak year, the largest in the history of the poper. 257 
A manufacturers took space in PRODUCT ENGINEERING in 
sn 1940—356 have taken space in nine months of 1941! 








PAID CIRCULATION —At an all-time high of 12,000, 
more than 80 percent going directly to chief engineers, 
engineering executives, management and production ex- 
ecutives, machine designers. Rate $5 a year. 
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buyers are scattered. In the construc- 
tion field, the equipment merchant, 
carrying stocks and being prepared to 
make immediate deliveries, is an im- 
portant factor. 

The 1939 Census of Business re- 
ported 4,208 wholesalers of industrial 


machinery, equipment and_ supplies, 
with sales of $721,254,000. The list 
was as follows: 
Sales 
No (000) 
Industrial (general line) 116 $70,267 
Belting, hose and packing 211 18,837 
Construction (except road build- 
ing) 153 23,943 
Road building 251 72,613 
Machine tools 128 37,699 
Mine and mill supplies 115 99,851 
Oil well supply houses 896 179,770 
Power plant and power trans- 
mission go 11,632 
Textile R4 10,359 
Used machinery 290 16,125 
All other 1.575 180,158 


In the same classification there were 
619 manufacturers’ sales offices, with- 
out stocks, with sales of $342,282,000, 


and 1,156 manufacturers’ sales 
branches, with stocks, with sales of 
$364,464,000. There were also 1,648 
agents and brokers, with sales of 
$239,976,000. In each of these classi- 
fications, the “all other” bracket was 
the most important, indicating the 


difficulty of the Bureau of the Census 
in classifying many types of machin- 
ery middlemen. 


Non-Ferrous Industry 

The impact of the war, 
metals and machinery, is forcing sig- 
nificant changes in the non-ferrous in. 
dustry. While activity generally is 
being expanded at a startling rate, new 
factors are forcing the growth of cer- 
tain sections of the industry. The ef- 
fect of the extraordinary growth of 
these various sections upon the status 
of the industry at large after the war 
is difficult to determine. It appears 
probable, however, that by and large 
the greater competitive strength of 
these branches will affect non-metals 
more sharply than other metals. 

The non-ferrous industry is com- 
monly taken to include the smelting, re- 
fining and fabrication of copper, zinc, 
lead, tin, aluminum, gold, silver and 
platinum. Brass (an alloy of copper 
and zinc), bronze (an alloy of coppe 
and tin), solder (an alloy of tin and 
lead), and other similar combinations 
of non-ferrous metals are also consid- 
ered part of the non-ferrous industry. 


a war of 


The scope of the non-ferrous indus- 
try is wide and varied. Watches, 
valves, collapsible tubes, pots and pans, 
electroplating, etc., as well as refining 
and rolling, are included in the Bureau 
of Census non-ferrous classification. 
Equally varied are the materials used 
by the industry. Machinery of all types 
from huge smelting furnaces and roll- 
ing mills to delicate forming and test- 
ing equipment, lubricants, welding ma- 
chines, fluxes, refractéry brick, paper, 
burlap, wire, bolts, transmission equip- 
ment, mechanical handling devices, elec- 
trical apparatus, power generating 
units, are but a few of the many types 
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of equipment required by the industry. 

The value of products manufactured 
in the non-ferrous classification of the 
1939 Census of Manufactures was 
$2,572,854,000. This material was pro- 
duced in 5,600 establishments employ- 
ing 263,315 workers. These employees 
were paid $385,301,000 in wages and 
salaries. The cost of materials, includ- 
ing contract work, used by the indus- 
try aggregated $1,748,180,000. The 
value of the industry’s products ranked 
ninth in the 16 industry groups cov- 
ered by the Census. 

Broadly, the industry can be broken 
down into two divisions, that of produc- 
ing and fabricating rolled products, 
and that of processing of cast products. 
While the census data do not give a 
clear breakdown of the two fields, it is 
certain that the rolling division is sub- 
stantially the larger. The plants roll- 
ing material and forming rolled mate- 
rial are usually large units, while the 
casting field consists largely of a num- 
ber of smaller establishments distrib- 
uted widely throughout the nation. 
Before the advent of government spon- 
sored expansion of aluminum and brass 
rolling capacity the heart of the rolled 
products division was in New England 
in the valley of the Connecticut river. 

The largest sub-division of the non- 
ferrous industry, according to the 
census, is that devoted to primary 
smelting and refining. This division in 
1939 employed 31,347 persons, paying 
wages and salaries totaling $47,467. 
The value of its products was $956,572,- 
000, while the cost of material required 
to turn out these products was $1,748,- 
180,000. 


The non-ferrous industry in 1939 ac- 
counted for prime movers aggregating 
671,692 horsepower, being 10th among 
the 16 census industry groups. The 
industry ranks 11th in electric motor 
horsepower, reporting an aggregate in- 
stallation of 1,553,990 hp. in 1939. 

The effect of the extraordinary war 
demand on non-ferrous metals is given 
in the table below showing production 
of the major non-ferrous metals in 1939 
and 1941, in tons, with the later year 
estimated on the basis of output in the 
first six months. 


1941 1939 
Copper 1,221.6 814,407 
Zine 749,942 598,972 
Lead 722,905 555.074 
Aluminum 350,000 164,000 


While copper and zinc refining and 
fabricating capacity have been sharp- 
ly expanded, the most notable enlarge- 
ment of capacity due to the war is in 
aluminum. The table below illustrates 
this growth, inspired chiefly by war 


needs. 

1929 114.000 tons 

1932 52,000 

1939 164,000 

1940 207,000 

1941 350,000 (estimated) 
1942 550,000 (estimated) 
1943 900,000 (estimated) 


Accompanying this new primary ¢ca- 
pacity has been the construction of 
numerous new plants to fabricate and 
cast this material. The new status of 
aluminum has opened a new market for 
all types of machinery and equipment. 









After the war it will present an outlet 
for equipment which was never before 
available in peacetime and will add im- 
measurably to the size of the non- 
ferrous industry. 


Wire and Wire Products 


Among the largest mills in the world 
are those engaged in the production of 
wire, rod, strip, insulated wire and 
cable and in the manufacture and fabri- 
cation of products made wholly or in 
part from wire, rod, strip and cold 
drawn shapes, says Wire and Wire 
Products. 

Designed to produce a product made 
to special metallurgical specifications, 
these plants start their operations with 
the pouring of metal. They not only 
manufacture wire and wire products, 
but in addition buy wire, rod, strip and 
cold drawn shapes in large quantities 
for fabricating purposes and manufac- 
ture an infinite variety of products in 
iron, copper, brass and the various 
alloys. 


Four classes make up the wire mills 
of the country, which may be summar- 
ized as follows: 

1. Mills producing the common 
(large tonnage) products such as 
fencing, nails, bail ties, and plain hard 
drawn copper wires in larger sizes. 

2. Mills producing specialties of 
relatively simple nature, such as wire 
rope, messenger strand, screw stock, 
etc., for local markets. 

3. Mills producing specialties re- 
quiring particular skill in their fabrica- 
tion, such as springs, special alloy 
wires, card and heddle wire, needles, 
cold drawn shapes, magnet and resist- 
ance wires, instrument wires, insulated 
wire and electrical cables. These mills 
produce in limited tonnages, either 
drawing their own wire or purchasing 
special wires made to their own specifi- 
cations. 


4. Mills which are departments of 
larger manufacturing plants, and whose 
products are largely abscrbed in the 
finished products of such plants. 

Production of wire in 1939, includ- 
ing that made and consumed in the 
same plants, was as follows: Plain iron 
and steel wire, 3,170,528 tons (of 2,000 


pounds), compared with 2,912,665 
in 1937; copper wire, 673,207,778 


pounds, compared with 428,712,543 
pounds in 1935; brass and bronze wire, 
90,125,352 pounds, against 74,815,050 
pounds in 1935; other nonferrous wire, 


59,450,223 pounds, against 19,395,0 
pounds in 1935. 
Principal fabricated-wire produc! 


made in 1939 were as follows: Nails, 
brads and spikes, 13,788,864 kegs | 
100 pounds), valued at $42,566,00 
wire rope and cable (except insulated 
98,486 tons, $35,762,000; woven-w 
fence (except poultry netting), 318,9' 
tons, $25,356,000; barbed wire, 230,7 
tons, $13,825,000. 

In 1939 insulated wire and cable w 
produced to the value of $204,423,000 

Engaged primarily in the manuf: 
ture of wire products from purchas 
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HE JOB of the Metallurgical Engineers, in addition to the 
control of everyday production methods, is to find new 
materials — processes— machines with which to make Pro- 
duction better—faster— more economical. Therefore, the 
Metallurgical Engineers are the men who control Buying 
Specifications. And this makes them key men your Selling 
must reach...the men who will make Defense possible and 


its aftermath profitable. 


Metallurgical Engineers are found in all metal-producing 
and metal-working plants. Often they bear other titles 
such as Plant Superintendent—Chief Engineer—Production 
Foreman. They are always men you must reach and sell. 
They are always busy in Good Times and Bad—and fre- 


quently difficult for a salesman to see. 


METALS AND ALLOYS is paid for—read—used by 
over 10,000 of these men without any secondary induce- 
ments...far more bona fide Metallurgical Engineering cov- 
erage than any other publication. M & A was the first 
magazine devoted to this field, and remains the most im- 
portant publishing factor in its swift, steady growth. It is 
The Magazine of Metallurgical Engineering with readers 


and advertisers alike. 


WHAT THE METALLURGICAL ENGINEER DOES AND WHERE 





A FEW TYPICAL INDUSTRIES A FEW TYPICAL OPERATIONS 
Melting—Casting— Rolling— Drawing Ferrous and non-ferrous metal-pro- 
— | orging— Forming—Heat Treating duction — Automotive — Aviation — 
— \lachining— Welding — Finishing — Marine—Ordnance— Electrical— Rail- 
Inspection— Engineering Design and Hardware — Machinery — Structural — 
Metal Selection. Process Industries Equipment. 
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Metallurgical Engineers are the key to selling the Metal Industries 
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METALS AND ALLOYS continues to be the #1 publication to sell them 
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LOWEST RATES PER THOUSAND 


BONA FIDE METALLURGICAL ENGINEERS 


Insertion Rates 
ltime 3times 6 times 9 times 12 times 
l page $170.00 $165.00 $160.00 $155.00 $150.00 
% page $113.00 $113.00 $110.00 $110.00 $107.00 
ly page $85.00 $85.00 $82.50 $82.50 $80.00 
re) page $57.00 $57.00 $57.00 $57.00 $55.00 
4 page $42.50 $42.50 $42.50 $42.50 $41.25 


Bulk Space Rates 
SOM es « 6's « * $170.00 12 pages, per page $150.00 
3 pages, per page $165.00 18 pages, per page $140.00 
6 pages, per page $160.00 24 pages, per page $130.00 
9 pages, per page $155.00 36 pages, per page $125.00 
48 pages, per page . $120.00 
Minimum space, 4% page. Island half-pages, $15.00 extra. 
Bleed $20.00 per page extra. Standard colors, $40.00 per 
page extra. 
Issued 10th of publication month. ane 15th preceding 
month for layout and manuscript... 20th preceding 
month for complete plates. 


15% Agency Commission. 2% Cash Discount. 
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wire in 1939 were 669 establishments 
as compared with 536 in 1935. In addi- 
tion, fabricated wire products are made 
to a considerable extent by fabricating 
departments of establishments engaged 
primarily in drawing wire, and to a less 
extent as secondary products by estab- 
lishments classified in other industries. 

For 1939, the American Iron and 
Steel Institute reported 157 member 
companies producing a total of 791,360 


tons of wire rods. Member compa- 
nies produced the following princi- 
pal wire products in the tonnages: 


drawn wire, 1,375,457 tons; nails and 
staples, 678,786 tons; barbed and twist- 
ed wire, 231,021 tons; woven wire fence, 
273,596 tons; bale ties, 59,547 tons; all 
other wire products, 5,766 tons; fence 
posts, 60,439 tons. 


Metal Finishing 


Some form of metal finishing is nec- 
essary on every metal product, either 
for decorating purposes, or to prevent 
corrosion or both. 

These finishes vary from the gold 
plating on jewelry to the paint fin- 
ishes on railroad cars and present the 
manufacturer with a most diversified 
market forming a part of every branch 
of the metal working industry. 

By nature, the metal finishing indus- 
try is divided into two parts and in 
the larger plants these divisions form 
separate departments. These are: (A) 
the finishing of metal products by an 
electroplated deposit over the base 
metal, by coating with zinc or tin (gal- 
vanizing and tinning), by anodic treat- 
ment, or by simply giving the surface 
a high polish; (B) organic finishing 
by lacquering, enameling, japanning or 
painting a previously prepared surface; 
in the case of steel, rust proofing is the 
preparatory step. 

Preceding both forms of metal fin- 
ishing are: (1) the processes of ob- 
taining a smooth enough surface for 
the coating; and (2) having the sur- 
face chemically clean and dry to as- 
sure the permanent adherence of the 
coating. These steps are essential 
whether it is plated coating or a paint 
coating. 

Under (1) are the operations of 
grinding, sandblasting, polishing, buff- 
ing, tumbling and barrel finishing. 

Because the industry is so scattered, 
accurate statistics are unobtainable but 
estimates generally indicate that only 
about 10 per cent of the dollar volume 
in metal finishing is done in contract 
or jobbing shops and the balance in 
departments of metal products manu- 
facturers. The number of manufac- 
turers in the United States and Can- 
ada operating finishing departments is 
estimated by Metal Finishing at 5,728. 
Of contract shops there are 1,281. 

In the field of metal cleaning, a mar- 
ket for 18,415,420 pounds of industrial 
soaps has been found and 67,522,664 
pounds of alkali cleaners. 

In organic finishing 6,220 firms use 
lacquers for finishing metals, 4,910 
enamels, 2,980 Japans, 2,300 paint, 
6,400 have spray guns for the finishing 
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department (one or more) 863 have 
automatic spraying machines and 109,- 
000 persons are employed in organic 
metal finishing. 


Associations 

Aluminum Research Institute, 308 W. 
Washington St., Chicago. 

American Electroplaters Society, 93 
Oak Grove Ave., Springfield, Mass. 

American Foundrymen’s Association, 
222 W. Adams St., Chicago. 


American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction, Inc., 101 Park Ave., New 
York. 


American Iron & Steel Institute, 350 
Fifth Ave., New York. 

American Society for Metals, 7301 
Euclid Ave., Cleveland. 

American Steel Warehouse Associa 
tion, 442 Terminal Tower, Cleveland. 

Associated Machine Tool Dealers of 
America, 505 Arch St., Philadelphia. 

Brass Forging Association, Rome, 
New York. 

Copper & Brass Research Association 
420 Lexington Ave., New York. 

Crucible Manufacturers Association 
90 West St., New York. 

Foundry Equipment Manufacturers 
Association, 1213 W. Third St., Cleve- 
land. 

Gray Iron Founders Society, 33 Pub- 
lic Square Bldg., Cleveland. 

Lead Industries Association, 420 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York. 

Machinery and Allied Products Insti- 
tute, 221 N. La Salle St., Chicago. 

The Machinery Builders’ Society, 50 
Church St., New York. 

Malleable Founders Society, 
Union Commerce Bldg., Cleveland. 

National Association of Flat Rolled 
Steel Manufacturers, 1845 Oliver Bldg., 
Pittsburgh. 

National Machine Tool Builders’ As- 
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sociation, 10525 Carnegie Ave., Cleve- 
land. 

National Supply & Machinery Dis- 
tributors’ Association, 505 Arch St., 
Philadelphia. 

Steel Founders’ Society of America, 
920 Midland Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


The Wire Association, 300 Main St., 
Stamford, Conn. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be had 
direct from the publishers, or through INDUS- 
TRIAL MARKETING. 


Driving a Wedge Into Industry’s Fast- 
est Growing Market. 

This booklet presents a comprehen- 
sive picture of the metallurgical engi- 
neering market, explaining how it op- 
erates, what it does and where, what it 
buys, and describes the peculiarities of 
the men who constitute its buying fac- 
tors. Produced by Metals and Alloys. 
Who Buys Machine Tools & Machinery? 

A plant-by-plant survey of thirty- 
three metal-working plants of all sizes 
conducted by American Machinist, 
showing the classification and number 
of executives who determine the need, 
type, size and make of machine tools 
and machinery required, and those who 
approve the purchases. 

Three Editorials. 

This folder includes reprints of three 
editorials which advance sound reasons 
for continuance of advertising during 
the defense program and the necessity 
for preparing for future markets. Pub- 
lished by The Iron Age. 

This Time, Mars, You Really Started 
Something 

This folder by American Machinist 
asserts that war has released a pro- 
ductive genie greater than any th« 
world has ever seen and gives a de- 
tailed list of additions to metal-working 
plants. 


Publications 


| Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1941.] 


American Machinist, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York. Published by McGraw-Hill Pub. 
Co., Inc. Est. 1877. Subscription, $5. For 


executives in charge of production, man- 
agement and plant operation in the 
metal-working industry and in_ the 
metal-working depts. of other industries. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published every other Thursday. Forms 
close two weeks preceding. Agency dis- 
counts, 0-2. N. I. A. A. statement on re- 
quest. Member A.B.P. Circulation (ABC), 
20,665; (gross), 22,806. Companies, man- 
agers, mfg. executives, 76%; engineering 


executives, 6%: engineering societies, 

students, colleges, schools, 6%: others, 

12%. Rates— 

Pages Per Page Pages Per Page 
1 $240.00 °¢6 $158 00 
3 208.00 a9 148.00 
13 178.00 52 137.00 

Standard color, $40; bleed, $25. 


between 


For additional data see insert 
pages 290 and 291 
American Metal Market, 111 John St., 
New York. Est. 1882. Published by Amer- 


Subscription, $15. 


ican Metal Market Co. 
Type page, 15% x 


Trim size, 17%x22% 
20% Published every business day ex- 
cept Monday Forms close noon day 


previous to publication. N. I. A. A. state- 
ment on request. Cash discount, 5% year- 


ly in advance. Circulation (ABC), 4,562: 


(gross), 5,756. Consumers of metal, 45 
railroads, public utilities, ete., 5%; dis 
tributors, 29%; producers, 12%: others 


9%. Rates—1 inch, $1.25; 
500 inches, $1.10. 


A. S. M. E. Mechanical Catalog and Di- 
rectory. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 


Blast Furnace and Steel 
Smithfield St.. Pittsburgh, Pa., 
by Steel Publications, Ine 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
Type page, 7x10. Published ist. Forn 
close 20th preceding. N. I. A. A. state 
ment on request. Agency discount 
0-%% 10 days. Member A.B.P. Circul 
tion (ABC), 2.539; (gross), 3,383. Con 
panies, executives, 22%; draftsmen, 5 
foremen, 7%; chemists. 5%: gener 
supts. and mers., 9%: supts. a! 
master mechanics, 17%; chief and de} 
engineers, 22%; rolling mill supts. a 
designers, 3%; others, 10%. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 

1 $125.00 $ 70.00 

6 110.00 65.00 40.4 
12 100.00 60.00 35.( 
Casting Manual for Non-Ferrous Metal: 
116 John St., New York, N. Y. Publish: 
by Metal Industry Pub. Co. Est. 193 


250 inches, $1.15 


Plant, 10° 
Publishes 

Est 191 
8% x11% 
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Men Who Plan 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF TOOL ENGINEERS 


As the official publication of the American Society of 
Tool Engineers (A.S.T.E.), The TOOL ENGINEER 
is sent each month to more than 7,000 members of 
this important organization. Members of the A.S.T.E. 
are the men who originate the major portion of the 
purchase of machine tools and allied equipment for 
the mass production industries. 





Speak to the 


Production 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATION OF 























16,457 Circulation 


The TOOL ENGINEER circulation is divided into two classifications: A.S.T.E. Membership (7,000) 
and controlled circulation. The latter classification contains 9.457 buvers and potential buyers of 
machine tools, small tools and other capital equipment. This circulation list was started by combining 
the mailing lists of four major machine tool builders and three cutting tool manufacturers, and 
developed to its present state by constant attention of the entire TOOL ENGINEER staff. The list 
is constantly checked to add the names of additional buyers of equipment. This check is our 











guarantee that you get the most for your advertising dollar. 


LOW COST PER IMPRESSION 


For less than one penny (.007 cents) per impression, 
based on a one page—twelve-time schedule, you can 
reach the major buying influences of the mass produ 
tion industries. This is the lowest rate for any major 
publication in the metal working field. 


EDITORIAL POLICY 


An editorial policy flexible enough to cover new 
methods as they occur and constant enough to regularly 
cover all phases of production plus the news of A.S.T.F. 
doings provide a balanced content which is unsurpassed. 





Send for this complete. 
new Media Market Data 
File covering The 
TOOL ENGINEER. 


HIGH READER INTEREST 


Sound editorial policy combined with the eagerness 
of Tool Engineers to keep informed on the latest meth- 
ods, machines and materials, as told them by leaders in 
their fields in editorials and advertisements, insures a 
consistently high reader interest. 


SERVICE TO READERS 


The TOOL ENGINEER now offers the most complete 
publication service to its readers. A three part reply 
card bound in every issue offers readers opportunity to 
request new literature, ask for information on new 
equipment, and answer advertisements by requesting 
literature or a salesman’s call. 


MEMBER CONTROLLED CIRCULATION AUDIT 


THE TOOL ENGINEER 


MACHINERY ® PRODUCTION METHODS ® TOOLS 


Published by 


THE BRAMSON PUBLISHING CO. 
2842 West Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 
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engineering executives responsible for 
design, development and improvement of 


all types of machinery and other me- 
chanical products Trim size, 8%4%x11%Q 
rype page, 7x10. Published ist. Forms 
close 17th. N. L. A. A. statement on re- 
quest Agency discounts, 15-2 Member 
\ B P Circulation (ABC), 11,541; 
(gross), 13,455. Engineering executives, 


including company subscriptions for en- 


gineers, 73%; management and produc- 


tion executives, 15%; machine designers 

and draftsmen, 3%; others, 9% Rates 

Times Page Times 1 Page 
l $265.00 12 $235.00 
4 260.00 18 229.00 
‘ 255.00 24 294.00 
’ 245.00 214.00 


ix 
Standard color, $40; bleed, $35 
For additional data asee page 301 
ynaert between pages 6 7 


and 
and 7 


Products Finishing, 451 Main St... Cincin- 


nati, Ohio Published by Gardner Pub 
ications, Ine. Est 1936 Free (con- 
trolled). Trim sige, 5%x7% Type page 
t%x6% Published Ist. Forms close 15th 


N. 1. A. A. statement on request. Circula 
tion (CCA), March, 1941, 15,661; (gross) 


16,366. Companies, operating executives 
works executives 89%; others, 11% 
Rates 
rimes 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $140.00 $ 80.00 $ 50.00 

6 110.00 60.00 35.00 
12 100.00 55.00 50.00 
Standard color, $15; bleed, $15 

For additional data see page 3075 
Purchasing. 

(See PURCHASING. ) 


Serew Machine Engineering, 45 Exchange 
St.. Rochester, N. Y. Published by Screw 
Mach. Pub. Co., Ine. Est. 1939. Subscrip- 
on, $2. Trim size, 84%x11%. Type page 
ixl0. Published 10th. Forms close 20th 
Agency discount, 15-1 Circulation 
(Sworn), 4.312; (gross), 5,643. Rates— 
rimes 1 Page % Page % Page 
| $120.00 $ 70.00 $ 45.00 
6 110.00 65.00 10.00 
12 100.00 60.00 
Standard color, $20; bleed. $10 
Steel, Penton Building, Cleveland 
1882 Published by Penton Pub. Co 
seription, $4. Trim size S%x11% 
page 7x10 Published Monday 
close 7 days preceding. N. I. A, A. state- 
ment on request Agency discounts, 15-90. 
Member A B P Circulation (ABC), 
8.736; (gross), 12,007. Iron and steel pro- 
duction, 22%: consumers for manufactur 
ing, 39%: consumers for fabrication and 
treatment, 13%: consumers for direct use 
8%; distributors, 7%: non-consumers, 6' 
thers, 5% Rates 
1 2 Li, 1% 4 
Page Page 
$72.50 $55.00 


Est 
Sub- 
Type 
Forms 


! Page 
$°00.00 $1 $105.00 
, 190.00 12 100.00 69.00 52.50 
0 180.00 1°4.00 95.00 65.50 50.00 
; 170.00 117.00 90.00 62.00 47.50 
6 160.00 110.00 R500 5R.50 45.00 
4 150.00 192.00 R000 55.00 42.50 
Standard color, $60 $90 spread bleed 
$230: $45 spread 
I additional 


Times Page 
' 


data see 
Reeord, 20 N \ 


pace re. Ped 


surplos eker Drive 
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Chicago. Est. 1924. Published by T. P. 
Scanian. Free. Published ist. Forms 
close 15th. Trim size, 8xll. Type page, 
7x10. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Publisher's Statement), 14,815; (gross), 
15,251. Manufacturers, 82%; dealers, 4%; 
mines, 10%; misc., 4%. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $130.00 $ 70.00 $ 37.50 
6 95.00 55.00 30.00 
12 85.00 47.50 27.50 
For additional data see page 282 
Sweet's Catalog File for the Mechanical 
Industries, 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 


El Taller Mecanico Moderno, 

(See EXPORTS AND IMPORTS.) 
Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 
turers. 

(See MANUFACTURING 


Tool and Die Journal, 
mount Blvd., Cleveland, 
by George J. Huebner Est. 1936 Free 
(controlled) Trim size, 6x9 Type 
page, 7%x4% Published 15th Forms 
close 10th Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 
culation (Swern), Sept., 1941, (gross), 
16,133. Executives, owners, firms and 
dept. heads and employes interested in 
the design, construction and use of spe- 
cial tooling, 94%; tool and die makers 
designers, engineers, students and ap- 
prentices, 2%: misc., 4%. Rates 
Times 1 Page \% Page 

1 $105.00 $ 


6 95.00 


INDUSTRIES. ) 
The, 2460 Fair- 
Ohio. Published 


% Page 

57.00 $ 31.00 

51.00 27.00 
12 90.00 48.00 25.00 

Standard color, $35; bleed, $10 

Tool Engineer, The, 2842 W. Grand Bivd.. 
Detroit, Mich. Published by The Bramson 


Pub. Co. Official publication Am. Society 
of Tool Engineers. Est. 1932. Free (con 
trolled). Trim size, 84% x11%. Type page, 
7x10 Published ist Thursday. Forms 
close 15th preceding N. IL. A. A. state 
ment on request. Agency discounts, none 
Cireulation (¢CCA) Aug 1941, 15.919; 
(gross), 16,781. Owners, officials, 8%: 
mfg. execs. 51%; eng. execs., 9%; design 
ers, draftsmen, 16% toolmaking 9%: 
others, 7° Member N. B. FP. A. Rates 
Times 1 Page \% Page 4 Page 

1 $150.00 $ 85.00 $ 44.00 

6 140.00 gh.00 41.00 

12 130.00 75.00 39.00 
Standard color, $35: bleed, $10 

For additional data see page 305 
Wall Street Journal, 

(See COMMERCE AND DISTRIBUTION. ) 
Waste Trade Journal, 133 W. 2ist St., 
New York Published by Atlas Pub. Co 
Ine Est. 1905. Subscription, $5. Trim 
size S%x11%. Type page 7x10 Pub- 
lished Saturday. Forms close Wednesday 
Agency discounts, 10-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 

1 $ R155 $ 43.75 ¢ 9285 

13 74.05 38.25 20.85 

" 69 05 56.95 19.85 

52 66.55 34.23 18.36 


Welding Engineer, The. 

WELDING. ) 

Western Machinery and Steel World, 50° 
Sansome St San Francisco Published 
by J. S. Hines Pub. Co Est. 1918. Sub- 


(See 


scription, $1. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 25th of preceding 
month. Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 
counts, 0-2. Circulation (Swern), 3,208; 
(gross), 3,800. Product manufacturing 
firms, 67%; machinery operating firms, 


17%; welding shops, 3%; metal stamping 


shops, 4%; misc., 9%. Rates- 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $140.00 $ 75.00 $ 50.00 
6 120.00 65.00 40.00 
12 110.00 60.00 35.00 


Color, 20%; bleed, $17.50. 


Wire and Wire Products, 
Stamford, Conn. 
Brown Pub. Corp. 


300 Main St 
Published by Quinn 
Est. 1926. Official pub 


lication of the Wire Assn. Subscription 
$5. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10 
Published 5th. Forms close 20th. N. I 
A. A. statement on request. Agency dis- 
counts, 0-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 2,335. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2%, Page 1, Page 
1 $100.00 $ 75.00 $ 50.00 
6 90.00 60.00 40.00 
12 75.00 55.00 35.00 


Color. $35; bleed, $10. 


Wire & Wire Products Buyers’ Guide and 
Year Book of the Wire Assn., 300 Main 
St., Stamford, Conn. Published annually 


by Quinn-Brown Pub. Corp Est. 1928 
Subscription, $5. Trim size, 6x9. Type 
page, 5x8. Published March Ist Forms 
close Feb. 10 Agency discounts, 0-2 
Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 2,500 
tates 
Times 1 Page % Page 14 Page 

l $ 90.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 

i pages, $250; 2 pages, $160 
Standard color, 35; bleed, $10 
CANADA 


Canadian Machinery and Manufacturing 
News, 481 University Ave., Toronto, Ont 
Published by MacLean Pub. Co., Ltd. Est 
1905 Subscription, $2 Trim size, 8 
11%. Type page, 7x10 Published 10 
Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2 





% Xx 
th 


Circulation (CCAB), 3,207. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $ 82.00 $ 44.00 24.00 
6 71.00 38.00 20.00 
12 66.00 35.50 19.00 

Color, $30: bleed, 10% 

Canadian Metals and Metallurgical In- 

dustries, 366 Adelaide St... West, Toronto 


Ont Published by Westman Pub., 
Est. 1938. Subscription, $2, U. S. A., $2.50 
Trim size, &S%x11% Type page, 7x10 
Published 15th. Forms close Ist. Agency 


Ltd 


discounts, 13-2. Circulation (CCAB), Dex 

1940, 2,492. Rates 

Times 1 Page 1% Page 4% Page 
1 $ 70.00 37.00 $ 19.0 
6 65.00 35.00 iL 
12 60.00 33.00 # 00 

Standard color, $25: bleed, 10% 


Fraser's Canadian Trade Directory, UU! 
versity Tower Bldg., Montreal, Canada 
Published by Fraser Pub. Co. Est 
Subscription, $4. Trim size, 9x1? 
7%x10. Published annually. De 
Forms close Nov. 30th. Circu 
(Publisher’s Statement), 
page, $135.00; ™% page, 


$52.00 


~ 


lation 
Rates—1 
% page 
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The following concerns used 
advertising space in INDUSTRIAL 
FINISHING magazine during 1941, 
substantial evidence of its appeal 
and effectiveness— 


Manufacturers of Finishes 


Advance Paint Company 
Akron Paint & Varnish Co. 
Ault & Wiborg Corp. 

Basic Vartish & Kesearch Corp. 
Be ry Brothers 

The Boydell Bros. Co. 

Bradley & Vroouman Co. 

M. L. Campbeil Company 

The Clinton Company 

dames KB. Day & Co. 

Vv. Jd. Doran & Co. 

Doster and Co. 

EK. 1, duPont deNemours & Co. 
Duraiac Chemical Co. 
Egyptian Lacquer Mfg. Co. 
The Enthone Co. 

Ferro Enamel Corporation 
Finishine Laboratories 

The Glidden Company 

Hilo Varnish Corporation 
Industrial Chemical Develop. Corp. 
Ken-Wood Brands 

Lilly Varnish Co. 

The Lowe Brothers Co. 

Maas and Waldstein Company 
Martin Varnish Company 

The Mearl Corp. 
Mitchell-Mayer Co. 

Naz-Dar Co. 

Neilson Chemical Co. 

N. ¥. Woodfinishers Supply Co. 
Perf.ction Paint & Color Co. 
Pierce & Stevens, Inc. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
Randolph Finishing Products Co. 
Reliance Varnish Co. 

Rockford Varnish Co. 

Roxalin Flexible Lacquer Co. 
Rudd Lacquer Corp. 

The Schaefer Varnish Co. 
Shellac Information Bureau 
The Sherwin-Williams Co. 
Southern Varnish Corporation 
Standard Industrial Products, Inc. 
The Gilbert Spruance Co. 

The Stanley Chemical Co. 

Star Chemical Co. 

The Stille-Young Corp. 

Fred’'k A. Stresen-Reuter, Inc. 
Thresher Varnish Co. 

Tousey Varnish Co. 

United Lacener Mfg. Corp. 

I.. R. vanAllen Co. 

The Varnish Products Co. 

Vv. FE. P. Company 

H. V. Walker Co. 

The Watson-Standard Co. 
VYarnall Pei-t Co. 

Zapon Division—Atlas Powder Co. 
Wm. Zinsser & Co. 


Manufacturers of Equip- 
ment, Supplies, Accessories 


American Air Filter Co. 
American Richwood Products Co. 
Beugler Mfz. Co. 

Binks Manufacturing Co. 
Chicago Eye Shield Co. 
Claremont Waste Mfg. Co. 
Crown Spray Gun Mfg. Co. 
Despatch Oven Co. 

Detroit Surfacing Machine Co. 
The DeVilbiss Company 
Eclipse Air Brush Co. 

Chas. E. Francis Co. 

Grainirg Roller Co. 

Industrial Sheet Metal Works 
Industrial Tape Corporation 
Georre Koch Sons. Inc. 

The R. C. Mahon Co. 

The Meyercord Co 

The Alexender Mi'burn Co, 
Mine Safety Appliances Co. 
Minnesota Mining & Mfz. Co. 
Miracle Paint Rejuvenator Co. 
Mitts Mf. Co. 

Mixing Equipment Co. 

North American Electric Lamp Co. 
Op-Al Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Paasche Airbrush Co. 
Palmer-Bee Company 
Pulmosan Safety Equip. Corp. 
Rayon Processing Co. of R. L. 
Ronect Machine Company 

4. O. Rose Encineering Corp. 
Skilsaw. Incorporated 

Solvents Recovery Service, Inc. 
Stavnew Filter Corp. 

Sterling Tool Products Co. 
Taher Ieatroment Co. 

Torres Venetian Blind Mchy. Co. 
Wendel! Mfg. Co. 

Westinghouse Lamp Division 








This is the putlication in which to feature 
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INISHING 


Now in its 18th year, helping to solve the finishing problems of 





metalworking, woodworking and miscellaneous industrial concerns. 


UBLISHED monthly in the interest of modern production 
finishing, INDUSTRIAL FINISHING magazine appeals directly to 
finishing room and paint shop foremen, production superinten- 
dents, company officials, chemists and purchasing agents in metal- 
working, woodworking and miscellaneous industrial plants in all 
sections of the United States, Canada and some foreign countries. 


This distribution is representative of huge and profitable mar- 
kets for industrial finishes of all kinds; metal cleaning and surface 
preparation compounds; rubbing and polishing pastes and liquids; 
sandpaper and masking tapes; metal-cleaning apparatus, degreas- 
ers, drying and baking ovens and compartments; manual and 
automatic spraying equipment; roller coating, dipping, tumbling 
and whirling machines; and miscellaneous supplies related to 
finishing processes. 


Editorially, INDUSTRIAL FINISHING magazine publishes 99% 
original manuscript contributed by its editors and authorities in 
the field of production finishing, and relating to various phases 
of finishing the product in the factory. 


Now in its 18th year, INDUSTRIAL FINISHING magazine continues 
to publish the advertising of nationally-known concerns. It car- 
ries more display advertising on organic finishes and equipment 
for finish-application. (Note list of concerns using space during 
1941.) Selective circulation coupled with mass monthly distribu- 
tion makes its advertising columns doubly effective. Moderate * 
space rates make it economical. No. 1 paper on several schedules, 
and in most instances is the one and only paper used. INDUSTRIAL 
FINISHING magazine has an interesting story for agencies and their 
clients who desire to cultivate the industrial finishing markets. 


INDUSTRIAL FINISHING Magazine 


1142 N. Meridian Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 





Eastern Representative 
C. A. LARSON, 254 West 3st Street, New York 
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Motion Picture Industry, Amusements 





While the 1939 Census of Manufac- 
tures reported 178 establishments en- 
gaged in production of motion pictures, 
the 93 California companies account 
for virtually all of the entertainment 
business. Of this number, 88 were in 
Los Angeles County and 65 in the city 
of Los Angeles. The remainder were 
engaged chiefly in production of com- 
mercial and other non-entertainment 
film. 

The total cost of work done during 
1939, according to the census report, 
was $215,665,000, theatrical film ac- 
counting for $144,577,000. Production 
included 27 color-process feature sub- 
jects 3,000 feet or over in length and 


193 black-and-white. There were in 
addition 125 color-process short sub- 
jects. 


Persons engaged in the industry 
numbered 33,687, with 30,263 in Cali- 
fornia. Salaries and wages aggregated 
$139,077,000, California’s share being 
$130,981,000. The cost of studio sup- 
plies, containers for films, fuel and 
energy was $43,052,000. The cost of 
contract work was $3,645,000 and other 
expenses amounted to $29,891,000, Ex- 


ports of film fell from 220 million 
linear feet in 1937 to 150 million in 
1940. 


The Film Daily Year Book estimated 
that invested capital in the film indus- 


try amounts to 2 billion, 50 million 
dollars. 
Distribution 

The 1939 Census of Business re- 


ported 517 film exchanges in the United 
States, with receipts of $243,482,000, a 
gain of 10.4 per cent over 1929. The 
census reported that 303 producer ex- 
changes are the more important, their 
average receipts being $696,000, com- 
pared with $152,000 for independents. 

The exchanges had operating ex- 
penses of $33,839,000. They reported 
11,332 employes and a payroll of $21,- 
195,000. 


Theaters 

There are more than 16,000 moving 
picture theaters in the United States, 
according to Motion Picture Herald, 
representing a 2 billion dollar invest- 
While all of these theaters have 
some type of air-conditioning, the 
Herald makes the startling statement 
that only 17 per cent have true air- 
conditioning. In view of 1941 stand- 
ards of comfort, a huge market exists 
for modern facilities of this type. 


ment. 


Remodeling has become general in 
view of the patron’s expectation of 
first class service whether in neighbor- 
hood or “deluxe” houses. While seating 
capacities of theaters being built today 
exceed 1,000 far less than they did a 
decade ago, well furnished foyer and 
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lounge facilities, especially for women, 
have become regular adjuncts of thea- 
ters of every class. Today, in both me- 
chanical and environmental provisions, 
exhibition standards demand that all 
theaters meet the public’s wishes. 

Better Theaters cites leading trends 
in the industry as follows: 

1. Obsolescence in style and facili- 
ties of the vast majority of theatres 
operating prior to the middle 1930's. 

2. Theatre decentralization — move- 
ment back to the neighborhood, subur- 
man and small town community, from 
the larger trading centers and main 
business districts (bringing the thea- 
tre to the people, resulting in more 
exhibition units, smaller but with en- 
vironmental and mechanical facilities 
essentially equal to those of the large 
downtown “deluxe” theatre). 

3. Introduction of new investment 
interests. 

4. Expansion of the so-called “inde- 
pendent” circuits. 

5. Protection of film product con- 
tract rights and booking control as ad- 
vised by the prospect or possibility of 
new competition. 

6. The normal investment of profits. 


Commercial Film 

The 1939 Census of Manufactures 
gave the total cost of non-theatrical 
films as $10,445,000, almost twice the 
1937 figure. News reels accounted for 
$4,441,000. The remainder was divided 
as follows: 

Advertising Color-process $960,730; 
black-and-white, $742,150 

Educational Color-process, 
black-and-white, $608,160 

Industrial: Color-process, $304,611; 
and- white, $1,844,845. 

Other, $1,426,000 


$117,767; 


black- 


In view of the tremendous expansion 
of advertising films recently, these fig- 
ures are believed to fall far short of 


the 1941 mark. Despite the failure of 
advertisers to secure distribution of 
films through motion picture houses, 


they have been able to obtain showings 
elsewhere and producers of commercial 
pictures have sprung up in all parts of 


the country. The modern commercial 
picture often employs both color and 
sound; the latter is essential. 


Other Amusements 

The 1939 census reported 44,917 
places of amusement, with receipts of 
$998,079,000, compared with $696,012,- 
000 in 1935. Motion pictures got $673,- 


045,000, or 67.4 per cent; legitimate 
theaters, $32,461,000; billiards, pool 
and bowling, $87,450,000; horse and 
dog tracks, $43,507,000; amusement 
parks, $10,123,000; riding academies, 
$2,875,000; private swimming pools, 
$2,815,000. 


These establishments were operated 
by 33,971 active proprietors, who paid 
225,481,000 to 169,268 full-time and 
54,461 part-time employes. 

A further breakdown is as follows: 


Receipts 


No (000) 
Amusement devices 1,093 $7.314 
Bands and orchestras 550 4,946 
Bathing beaches 344 1,994 
Bicycle rentals : j 247 43 

3illiards and pool 12,998 38,631 
Boat, canoe rental 1,382 1,944 
Bowling alleys Spear ee 1,646 48,819 
Professional baseball atl aa 276 24,940 
Dance halls, studios, acad- 

Se. dsvicie 2.191 14,156 
Domino parlors s04 44 
Auto race tracks. 25 784 
Dog race tracks 11 2,77 
Horse race tracks 15 40,732 
Other race tracks : 11 194 
Shooting galleries Ghint 324 S5 
Skating rinks, ice. 59 1,69 
Skating rinks, roller 1,134 6,554 
Sports and athletic fields 78 0,84 
Sports promoters 110 109 
Other amusements 1,990 70,20 
Associations 

Association of Motor Picture Pro 


ducers, 5504 Hollywood Blvd., Holly 
wood, Calif. 

International Association of Fairs & 
Expositions, P. O. Box 974, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

Motion Picture Producers & Dis- 
tributors of America, Inc., 28 W. 44th 
St., New York. 

Motion Picture Theater Owners of 
America, 1600 Broadway, New York. 

National Association of Amusement 
Parks, Pools and Beaches, 201 N. Wells 
St., Chicago. 


Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1941.| 


American Dancer, 250 W. 57th St... New 
York Published by Am Dancer Mag 
Pub, Co Est 1927 Subscription, $2.50 
Trim size, 11%x8%. Type page, 10x75 
Published 10th preceding month Forms 
close 20th preceding month Agency dis- 
eounts, 15-2. Circulation (Swern), Dec., 
1940, S388; (gross), 8,492. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page ls Page 
1 $180.00 $100.00 $ 75.00 
6 162.50 90.00 60.00 
12 125.00 75.00 50.00 
Beach and Pool, 425 Fourth Ave., New 


York. Published by Hoffman Harris, Ine. 


Est. 1926 Subscription, $2 Trim size, 
9x12 Type page, 7x10 Published Ist 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 10-2. 


Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 3,000. 


Rates 


Times 1 Page \% Page % Pag 
1 $115.00 $ 75.00 $ 60.1 
rn 100.00 60.00 $5.0 

12 85.00 55.00 40.1 


Better Theatres, Rockefeller Center, N: 


York. Published by Quigley Pub. Co.., | 
Est. 1926. Trim size, 9%x12%. T) 
page, 7 5/6x10%. Published every fou 
week as a section of “Motion Pictt 
Herald.” Forms close Monday precedi 
Agency discounts, 13-2. Circulat 
(ABC), 14,738; (gross), 15,700, Rat 
theater equipment advertising 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Pa 
1 $275.00 $138.00 $ 92 
6 260.00 130.00 R7 
13 240.00 120.00 su 


Standard color, $120: bleed, $15 
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kk kk we kw kk 
all four publications represent ‘ 


PRIORITY FIELDS. 


It is significant that all four Case-Shepperd-Mann publications 
are the outstanding publication leaders in fields so basic that 
each of them enjoys preferential rating with respect to 
priorities. 





There’s business to be had in each of these vital markets! 


“Water Supply’—WATER WORKS ENGINEERING 


—A,. B. C.—A. B. P.—specializes exclusively in water supply. Serving the 
water works profession for over 64 years—it is the only independent paper 
all water works, from cover to cover. 

With more A. B. C. circulation among key water works men than any 
other publication, and with far more water works editorial matter, WATER 
WORKS ENGINEERING carries over twice as much water works adver- 


tising as any other magazine. 


“Fire Protection”—FIRE ENGINEERING 


—A. B. C.—A. B. P.—specializes exclusively in the fire field. Reaching 
practically every fire chief of impor’ance in the country—FIRE ENGINEER- 
ING has been the leading influence in this vital field for over 64 years. 
With over 8200 net paid (A. B. C.) subscribers reading FIRE ENGINEER- 
ING monthly—it is the only publication regularly selected, year after 
year, to carry the edvertising load of the major fire equipment manu- 
facturers. 


“Sanitation” — SEWAGE WORKS ENGINEERING 


—A. B. C.—A. B. P.—established in 1930 as Municipal Sanitation, is the 
only independent journal specializing exclusively in municipal and industrial 
wastes disposal. All A. B. C. circulation—proved readership in terms of 
paid circulation. Read by MORE sewage plant operators, superintendents 
and city officials interested in wastes disposal problems—SEWAGE 
WORKS ENGINEERING offers you the most economical medium for 
reaching the key men in the important wastes disposal field. 





“Electrification of Agriculture” — 
ELECTRICITY ON THE FARM 


is the only publication providing hand-picked circulation from the electri- 
third of the farm market. 

Established in 1927 jo fill a need felt by leading Power Companies— 
ELECTRICITY ON THE FARM is now sponsored by more than 320 utility 
companies and REA co-ops, who are investing over $10,000 a month for 
subscriptions to stimulete their farmers to buy and properly use electrical 
equipment. 

While extremely low advertising rates are based on 185,000; circulation 
in excess of 230,000 monthly is delivered! 


* 


These four specialized markets, each vitally essential, are 
reached directly, without waste, by Case-Shepperd-Mann 
Publications—each the real leader in its field and geared to 
carry your sales message most economically and most effec- 
tively. Sample copies and full information gladly sent. 














CASE-SHEPPERD-MANN PUBLISHING CORP. 
CHICAGO 24 WEST 40TH STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. — SAN FRANCISCC 
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Municipalities and Counties 


(See also Aviation: Engineering Construction) 





Supplies for the municipal market 
will come through regardless of prior- 
ities, reports from Washington indicate. 
Chemicals, for instance, are essential to 
safeguard the public health by purify- 
ing water and treating sewage. 

However, substitute materials will be 
utilized wherever possible. They are 
now appearing in such public safety 
products as street lighting, traffic sig- 
nals, fire apparatus and even drinking 
cups. 

The 1940 population of the United 
States was 131,669,275, with 37,987,989, 
or 28.85 per cent, in 92 cities of 100,000 
and over. 

There are 3,070 counties in the 
United States, varying widely as to 
size in both population and area. Texas 
has the largest number with 254; Dela- 
ware the least with three. Annual ex- 
penditures of states, counties, munici- 
palities and other civil divisions have 
increased substantially in the past dec- 
ade and now aggregate approximately 
10 billion dollars annually. 

Full-time municipal employes in the 
usual governmental departments in 
1936 numbered 630,627. Of this total, 
251,913 were employed in schools and 
131,995 in protection to person and 
property. 

Types of products bought by munici- 
palities and counties vary widely. Prin- 
cipal items are equipment and supplies 
for street and highway construction, 
water works and sewerage systems, fire 
fighting and prevention, parks, play- 
grounds, swimming pools, ice plants, 
abattoirs, golf courses, cemeteries, 
greenhouses, municipal power plants, 
construction and maintenance of public 
buildings. 

According to the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, there are 182,651 political subdi- 
divisions in the United States having 
power to levy taxes and incur debts. 
Their expenditures in 1932 (latest total 
available) were as follows: 

MUNICIPAL AND COUNTY 
EXPENDITURES 


states and District of Colum- 
De waeen ence oeseuaneseu ..+.«-$2,505,835,000 


Sar ae . 1,411,826,000 
‘ities, towns, villages and 

I ie i eee neh cen 3,594,647,000 
Sn. cvccicscunees 1,536,472.000 
. SS Sae aa ea 252.542,000 


'ther civil divisions .......... 261,293,000 


Generally speaking, states, munici- 
alities and other governmental units 
ave highly organized departments for 
onducting certain classes of work and 
eads of these departments must be 
eached and sold. Many of the larger 
ties, such as New York and Chicago, 
ave centralized purchasing depart- 
ents, functioning similarly to those 
industrial organizations. 
The American City states that the 
nds of purchases by municipalities 
re indicated by setting forth the func- 


tions of a city government and lists 
them as follows: 

1. To preserve order through the po- 
lice department. 

2. To protect property from destruc- 
tion by fire. 

3. To protect lives from all accidents 
and disasters. 

4. To restore health through hospi- 
tals. 

5. To promote health through recre- 
ational centers including hundreds of 
swimming pools recirculating clean 
water. 

6. To provide airport facilities at 
800 cities. 

7. To provide hauling facilities, by 
street railways, urban and school buses, 
and trucks. 

8. To provide electricity for 1,860 
municipalities of which 963 generate as 
well as distribute power. 

9. To dispose of waste including 
sewage. 

10. To provide pure water in abun- 
dance. 

Mechanization has swept the cities of 
the country, with more yet to be ac- 
complished in acquiring just the right 
equipment for best performing the 
numerous operations. 

The cities own 200,000 motor vehicles 
and each year purchase an average of 
13,210 trucks plus 1,650 pieces of fire 
apparatus, 11,700 police patrol cars, 
and 1,700 tractors. 

Mechanization in a totally different 
field, accounting and office practice, has 
been underway on a serious scale for 
only four years. Annual purchases total 
more than $9,000,000. In addition to 
modern accounting and duplicating, the 
importance of fire-resistant filing and 
safe equipment is to the front this year. 

In the field of traffic safety, the prin- 
cipal present markets are for parking 
meters, traffic markers both paint and 
permanent, traffic signs both plain 
porcelain and reflectorized, traffic sig- 
nals, police-radio apparatus, motorcy- 
cles and cars. 

Items in the general fields include an- 
nual purchase of flashlights and dry 
cells, $440,000; manufactured foods, 
$40,000,000; fuel $47,000,000, chemicals 
$15,000,000; pipe $70,000,000; rubber 
products $10,000,000; tires $4,000,000. 

Many of the municipal generating 
plants, The American City points out, 
require new equipment; in the case of 
the 500 Diesel plants because of grow- 
ing loads; in the case of a number of 
the 257 steam plants because of better 
equipment and methods now available. 
Diesel engines to the value of $6,000,- 
000 are purchased each year, and more 
than that amount of electrical plant 
equipment. Line materials for these and 
the additional 897 muncipally owned 
purchased-power distribution systems 
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run to $25,000,000 for such products as 
racks, cross-arms, insulators, meters, 
transformers, wire creosoted poles. 

Activity is continuous in the major 
fields of street construction and main- 
tenance, water works and purification, 
sewage treatment, sewer extensions, 
refuse collection and incineration. 

Street lighting is in the midst of a 
renaissance, with the majority of the 
existing systems out of date. The goal 
is the relighting of 10,000 communities, 
and their interconnection by way of 
30,000 miles of lighted highways. 

A survey made by Public Works, cov- 
ering the states of California, Iowa, 
Kansas and New York, and the cities in 
them of more than 5,000 population, 
showed that city and county engineers 
in 80 per cent of the municipalities 
and 72 per cent of the counties were ac- 
tive in influencing purchases of road 
equipment. In addition to such major 
items as trucks, tractors, snowplows 
and concrete mixers, these offices listed 
purchases of such other equipment as 
follows: 


Air compressors 
Bridge flooring 
Chip spreaders 
Gravel conveyors 
Dirt scoops 

Shovel cranes 
Electric welders 
Elevating graders 
Hydraulic scrapers 


Sand-gravel spreaders 
Drag lines 

Transits and levels 
Pile drivers 

Road mix equipment 
Road mowers 

Road stripers 

Sand blasters 

Patch rollers 

City officials, according to The Mu- 
nicipal Index, indicate been interest at 
this time in modern insurance pro- 
grams, modern accounting systems, 
fuel-oil and stoker heating plants, and 
street lighting systems which meet the 
severe requirements of modern traffic 
control. 

Much improvement is needed in the 
fields of public safety. In the remote 
case of a war brought to these shores, 
the condition of the services of the 
cities is likely to determine very largely 
the morale of the people. The English 
cities have learned the essential im- 
portance of the fire department. The 
cities of the United States need to equip 
their fire departments with the appa- 
ratus, hose and accessories appropriate 
to their needs, plus the organization of 
auxiliary fire services. The market for 
apparatus, portable pumps and engines, 
hose, rescue equipment is held to be in 
a favorable condition. 

Two thousand municipalities own 
electric power plants or distribution 
systems. Many of these are being im- 
proved by the installation of additional 
Diesel engines, underground construc- 
tion, electrical conductors and line ma- 
terials. 

Traffic control and facilitation have 
become a major municipal activity. 
There are now 280 cities regulating 
their downtown congestion problem by 
means of parking meters. The manu- 
facture of these meters is a new and 
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lusty industry, and this will be an in- 
creasingly active field. Great interest 
shown also in traffic and _ street- 
name signs, and in street markings of 
all kinds from paint to rubber discs. 

One of the most interesting phenom- 
ena, says The Municipal Index, is the 
increased emphasis on selling to munici- 
pal governments, rather than waiting to 
be asked for bids. 


is 


Fire Departments 


Protection of lives and _ property 
against fire is almost exclusively a mu- 
nicipal function. Losses represented by 
fires in homes, institutions, factories 
and mercantile establishments have run 
about $500,000,000 annually. During the 
depression, the figure diminished, but, 
with the return of more normal busi- 
ness, the trend is again upward. Pur- 
chases of fire fighting equipment is han- 
dled by boards and departments. In the 
fire department, the fire chief’s word is 
generally supreme authority. In most 
cases contracts are awarded on bids. 

Recently there has been a growing 
trend in fire prevention work, involving 
building inspection, formulation of or- 
dinances concerning fireproof construc- 
tion, ete. 

Annual purchases, according to The 
lmerican City, include $750,000 worth 
of gas masks, smoke helmets, and 
breathing apparatus. Fire-alarm equip- 
ment and supplies reach sales of nearly 
$4,000,000; fire hose, $4,500,000; fire 
apparatus, $13,750,000. 

Fire 


per 


by 
50 


conducted 
about 
in 


A recent survey 
Engineering shows that 
cent of the apparatus service 
is more than ten years old. Between 
50,000 and 60,000 pieces of equipment 
are now in with about 15 per 
cent badly in need of replacement. 

During the past three 
2,700 pieces of apparatus 
purchased and installed. This ex- 
of the new trailer pump unit, 
added to many fire departments as the 
result of Britain’s war experiences. 


now 


service, 


about 
been 


years, 
have 
is 


clusive 


On the basis of 25 years as the maxi- 
mum life of the best machines, Fire 
Engineering estimates that 1,600 fire 
engines and ladder trucks need replace- 
ment each year; a rate that has been 
greatly accelerated during 1941 because 
many machines purchased in the 
early 1920’s have reached the end of 
their usefulness. 


so 


There are 14,000 municipal fire de- 
partments in the United States and 
Canada, some 500 of which are in Can- 
ada. About 1,000 fire departments are 
municipal paid departments, the re- 
mainder being essentially volunteer in 
nature. Some of these 13,000 volunteer 
departments do have paid drivers but 
even so they are operated on a volun- 
teer or call basis. In addition, private 
fire brigades are maintained by many 
large industrial concerns. 

The trend in fire apparatus pur- 
chases continues toward closed bodies 
to protect the firemen from the rigors 
of the winter while riding to and from 
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fires. The small departments as well as 
the large city departments are getting 
modern pumpers and ladder trucks. 
During the first six months of 1940, 
416 pieces of motor fire apparatus were 
reported sold. Of these, 348 were pump- 
ing engines. The same number of 
pieces of apparatus were sold during 
the first six months of 1939 but this 
included 378 pumping engines. The sale 
of approved fire extinguishers during 
the first half of 1940 shows an increase 
of about 2 per cent over the same pe- 
riod last year. 

The summary of the financial statis- 
tics of cities for 1937 made by the Bu- 
reau of the Census shows that 94 cities 
having a population of 100,000 and over 
spent $122,064,000 for operation and 
maintenance of fire departments, as 
compared with $110,556,000 in 1936. 


Municipal Wastes Disposal 


New construction for sewage dispos- 
al totaled $100,000,000 in 1941, accord- 
ing to Engineering News-Record. Work 
not covered by individual reports will 
add 50 per cent to this figure. Mainte- 
nance adds about 20 per cent to the 
annual expenditures in this market. 
This is usually handled by the city en- 
gineer except in privately owned plants. 

About 7,500 communities have sewers 
or sewage disposal systems of which 
255 are privately owned and 771 indus- 
trially owned. Some 750 contractors 
bid for this work and from 400 to 500 
contractors handle the sewer and sew- 
age disposal contracts, Engineering 
News-Record reports. They handle also 
other classes of work and are part of 
the contractor market. Additional small- 
er contractors are in the market han- 
dling the smaller contracts. 

In the municipal sewerage market, 
the trend toward more and better treat- 
ment continues with byproduct utiliza- 
tion gaining, notably in the use of 
sludge gas for power and heat. 

The American Public Works Asso- 
ciation reported that 115 plants are 
utilizing 180 gas engines for operation 
of generators, blowers and pumps. Of 
this total, 79 are connected to genera- 
tors, 49 to blowers and 40 are driving 
pumps. Total horsepower 31,646. 
Forty-six of the installations are of the 
multiple, or battery type. The major- 
ity of the gas engines are under 500 hp. 

In terms of population served, Sew- 
age Works Engineering reports that the 
field showed substantial progress. At 
the beginning of 1941, population 
served by 5,700 plants was approxi- 
mately 55,000,000, of which 51,000,000 
were served by some form of adequate 
process. 

Though 594 sewage treatment plants 
were built in 1940, fully one-third of 
the urban population without sew- 
age treatment facilities and one billion 
dollars worth of construction is neces- 
sary to remedy the situation. Opera- 
tion would cost $15,000,000 yearly. 

Trends in sewage indicate greater 
emphasis on separate sludge digestion 
and continued progress in the activated 
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sludge process. High rate, trickling 
filtration has gained wider use and the 
standard trickling filter continues to 
serve many cities. Chlorination is still 
the most popular universal auxiliary 
of sewage treatment. Mechanization of 
processes continued to make advances 
with every phase of sewage treatment 
feeling the beneficial effect of specially 
devised equipment, such as sludge col- 
lectors, grit equipment, screens, screen- 
ings grinding equipment, sludge and 
sewage pumps, vacuum filters, sludge 
conditioning and chemical flocculation 
units, sludge incinerators, gas storage 
and safety equipment and gas utiliza- 
tion devices. 

An indication of the potential growth 
to be expected in the sewage disposal 
field is a report of the National Re- 


sources Committee which has, after 
a careful study, indicated the ex- 


penditure of $1,141,000,000 as necess- 
ary to effect construction of sufficient 
numbers of modern plants to adequately 
meet the existing disposal problem. 
The per capita cost of such an under- 
taking varies from the national av- 
erage of $9.30 for the entire nation 
to more than $20 for central New Eng- 
land. And the additional yearly opera- 
tional bill for these new plants would 
approximate $15,000,000. 

New construction requirements in this 
field, as estimated by Sewage Works En- 


gineering, will average $200,000,000 
annually for construction of sewage 
treatment plants alone for the next 


ten years. 

As in the water works field, the con- 
sulting engineer is the most important 
factor in the selection and purchase of 
materials and equipment in the sewage 
field. Of the municipal officials con- 
cerned with the work, the city engi- 
neer is probably most important. Fre- 
quently, however, the water works and 
sewerage systems come under one head 
—superintendent of water and sewer- 
age—according to Water Works & Sew- 
erage. Also of importance are the 
State Departments of Health engineers. 
They recommend improvements, but 
have less influence regarding purchases 
or specifications. 


Water Works 


Chief among public service activities 
of the municipalities is the establish- 
ment, operation and maintenance of 
public water supply systems. Water, 
as delivered by these systems, is a man- 
ufactured product, processed for uni 
formity in color, hardness, odors, pur- 
ity, etc. 

Figures differ widely as to the num- 
ber of water works plants in the coun 
try, because of varying interpretations 
as to just what constitutes a wate! 
works plant, but Water Works Eng 
neering provides the following classifi 
eation: 

There are 11,000 water works plant 
in the U. S., of which 2,100, locate 
in towns of over 2,500, constitute th: 
major market for supplies and equip 
ment. Two-thirds of the populatio: 
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THE YEAR-IN YEAR- 
WATER WORKS MEDIU 





The Journal of the American Walter Works Association 


Growing circulation for a growing field I continued low advertising rates Ml steady 
volume of technical information I paid for and controlled by the members of the world's 


largest water works organization. 


39.5% Circulation Increase 
From a total paid circulation of 3,198 at 
the beginning of 1937 to 4,463 paid in 
the first half of 1941—with this growth, 
The Journal is keeping abreast of the 
increase in plants, personnel and 
treatment. 


Low Insertion Rates 
For 1942 the A. W. W. A. membership 
and Board of Directors are retaining 
the advertising rates established in 
1937—so during the coming year The 
Journal as usual will be a real buy for 
you and your client. 


Substantial Data and News 

Every year The Journal brings 2,400 
pp. of new specifications, committee re- 
ports, articles by the leaders of the field 
and by successful operators of small 
plants, and abstracts of the water 
works material from periodicals in all 
languages and countries. News of the 
water works field is published in the 
advertising section of each month's 
Journal. 


Official Publication 
Paid for and controlled by the members 
of the world’s largest water works 
organization, The Journal year after 
year officially represents the water 
works profession in America. The: men 
in the key positions of public water 
supply write for and read The Journal. 


0 for 1942 The Journal again offers 
ou the sure and steady medium for 
he water works field. 








Advertise These Products in The Journal 


Abrasives 

Activated Carbon 
Aeration Apparatus 
Air Compressors 
Ammonia, Anhydrous 
Ammoniators 
Automotive Equipment 


Back Fillers 

Base-Exchange Silicate 

Bins, Storage 

Bituminous Coatings 
and Linings 

Blowers, Air 

Boiler Feedwater 
Treatment 

Brass Goods 


Calcium Hypochlorite 

Calking Tools 

Carbonators 

Castings 

Cathodic Protection 

Caustic Soda 

Cement 

Chemical Feeders 

Chloride of Lime 

Chlorinating Equipment 

Chlorine, Liquid 

Clamps 

Clarifiers 

Clay Spaders 

Cleaning, Water Main 

Coaqulants and Coagu- 
lation Control! Chemi- 
cals 

Coatinas and Linings 

Cocks: Corporation, 
Curb, Meter, etc. 

Colorimetric Analysis 

Compressors, Portable 

Concrete Forms 

Condensers 

Controllers: Automatic, 
Electric 


Controllers: Flow, Level, 


Pressure, Ratio, Tem- 
perature 

Conveyors and Convey- 
ing Equipment 

Copper, Brass, Bronze 

Copper Sulfate 

Copperas 

Couplings and Connec- 
tions 

Culture Media 

Curb Boxes 


Electric Motors 


Engines: Diese!, Gasoline 

Feedwater Equipment 
and Treatment 

Ferric Chloride 

Ferric Sulfate 

Ferrous Sulfate 

Filter Plants and 
Equipment 

Fittings: Tees, Ells, etc 

Flash Mixing Equipment 

Flow Recorders 

Flow Regulators 

Flumes, Stee! 

Furnaces 

Gaqes 

Gasholders 

Gate Valves 

Gates: Shear, Sluice 

Gears, Speed Reducing 

Generators 

Hose: Air, Steam, 
Water 

Hydrants 

Indicators 

Insulation 

Iron Removal Plants 


Joints and Jointing 
Materials 

Jute: Braided and 
Twisted 


Laboratory Apparatus 

Lime Slakers and Feeders 

Meter Boxes and 
Couplings 

Meter Testers and 
Washers 

Meters: Gas, Pitot, 
Venturi, Water and 
Sewage 

Mixers and Mixing 
Equipment 

Motors 

Nozzles 

Odor and Taste Control 
Equipment 

Packing 

Paints 

Pavement Breakers 

Penstocks 

Pipe: Asbestos-Cement, 
Brass, Cast-lron, 
Cement-Lined, Con- 
crete, Copper, Lead- 
Lined, Riveted, Steel, 
Welded 


Pipe Cutting Machines 

Pipe Enamels, Protective 
—Coal Tar 

Potentiometers 

Pressure Requlators 

Pump Equipment 

Pumos: Acid-Handling, 
Boiler Feed, Centrifu- 
aal, Chemical Feed, 
Deep Well, Diaphragm, 
Hydrant, Portable, 
Sump, Turbine 


Rate Controllers 
Recarbonators 
Recording Instruments 
Rust Prevention 


Soda Ash 

Softeners and Purifiers 

Stacks 

Standpipes and Tanks 

Steel Plate Construction 

Stirrers 

Storage Tanks 

Swimming Poo! Equip- 
ment 


Tanks: Elevated, Mixing, 
Rubber Lined, Steel 

Tapping Machines 

Taste and Odor 
Removal Plants 

Turbidimeters 

Turbines: Hydraulic, 
Steam 


Valve Boxes and Inserts 

Valves: Air Release, 
Altitude,Check, Cone, 
Detector Check, Flap, 
Float, Gate, Hydraulic 
Cylinder Operated, 
Pressure Reducing, 
Regulating, Relief 

Venturi Tubes 


Water Level Recorders 

Water Testing Apparatus 

Water Treatment Plants 

Water Waste Detection 

Water Works Construction 

Waterproofing Com- 
pounds, Materials, 
Paints 

Weatherproof Paints, 
Roof Coatings 

Well Drilling Contractors 

Well Screens 








"HE AMERICAN WATER WORKS ASSOCIATION 


2 East 40th Street New York, N. Y. 
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of the country is served by water supply 
systems. About 8 billion gallons, or 30 
million tons of every 
24 hours. 

Two-thirds of the total population of 
the United States is served by commu- 
nity water systems, according to a na- 
tion-wide survey recently made by En- 
gineering News-Record. Of this, 85 per 
cent served by public and private sys- 
tems receive water that has been given 
treatment for health protection, quality, 
improvement or both. Chlorination, 
however, is practiced at approximately 
one-third of the plants now in opera- 
tion. Filtration facilities are used in 
about one-sixth of the plants. It is 
shown that approximately 1,187 plants 
have adopted taste and odor control, 
about 417 use iron and manganese re- 
moval processes, and 484 soften their 
supply. About 9,100 systems employ 
groundwater as compared to some 3,300 
which draw from streams and lake 
sources, 


water, are used 


An average year’s construction work 
in the water works field, according to 
The American City, averages 362 com- 
plete projects totaling $45,000,000 and 
2,100 miles of mains worth $20,000,000, 
and in addition, a number of small 
projects including 816 wells, 636 tanks, 
1,652 storage dams, 22 filtration plants 
and 63 pumping stations. On this grand 
total of work, $34,000,000 is for new 
purification and pumping plants requir- 
ing $13,557,000 worth of equipment of 
which it is conservatively estimated $1,- 
275,000 is for pumps. In addition to 
these pumps in new plants, there are 


annual purchases of $4,725,000 new 
pumps in existing plants. 
New construction in 1939 totaled 


$163,000,000, an all-time high record, 
compared with $131,000,000 in 1938, ac- 
cording to Engineering News-Record. 
Additional smaller work not covered by 
individual reports will bring total vol- 
ume to double this figure. Maintenance 
adds at least fifty per cent to the an- 
nual construction expenditures. 


A major trend in new waterworks 
construction is toward automatic and 
remote control, recording meters and 
telemetering, Engineering News-Record 
reports. Air conditioning has become 
a new consumer of water that has rend- 
ered inadequate capacities formerly 
considered to have a safe margin of 
reserve. Many of the big plants serv- 
ing our larger cities are obsolete and 
need rebuilding. 

The Department of Commerce reports 


that all but eight of the 92 cities of 
100,000 population now own and op- 
erate their water supply systems. The 


annual income of the water systems in 
these 84 cities is $199 million. 

Men most influential in the selection 
and purchase of materials and equip- 
ment in this field are the water works 
superintendent or private water com- 
pany manager, the city engineer and/or 
consulting engineer and the water com- 
missioner. 

In small! cities, according to the Jour- 
nal of American Water Works Associa- 
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tion, the city engineer of a consultant 
may make water works plans. In cities 
over 7,500 population, the water works 
head or a consulting engineer develops 
such plans. 

For repairs, replacements, etc., the 
water works superintendent, the private 
company manager or the purification 
plant superintendent are usually the 
only buying factors of importance. 


Parks and Public Grounds 


Total investment in the country’s 
public park property, according to gov- 
ernment estimates, is more than a bil- 
lion dollars. Under unemployment re- 
lief projects, many new parks have 
been added in the past few years. The 
annual expenditure for park equipment 


and maintenance is more than $100,- 
000,000. 

In addition to playground equipment, 
tennis courts and municipal golf 
courses, parks buy maintenance equip- 
ment, such as lawn mowers, seeds, 
benches, waste containers, building 
maintenance supplies. The purchases 
are made through the park board offi- 
cials or the city purchasing depart- 
ment. 


Associations 


American Water Works Association 
22 East 40th St., New York. 

Federation of Sewage Works Associ 
ations, 654 Madison Ave., New York. 

National Fire Protection Association, 
60 Batterymarch St., Boston. 


Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1941.| 


New 
Amer- 


American City, 47) Fourth Ave., 
York Est. 1909. Published by 
ican City Magazine Corp. Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x 
10. Published Tth Forms close 25th 
Agency discount, none. N. I. A. A. state- 


ment on request Circulation (Swern), 

Feb., 1941, paid, 8.621; controlled, 7.379; 

(cross), 16,000,. Net rate 

Times 1P 4% P % P “4 P % P 
l $232 $128 $100 $70 $54 
8 184 104 R4 58 16 
12 160 9° 76 5° 4° 

Color rates on request 


American Municipalities, 21 W. Main St., 
Marshalltown, Ia. Est. 19091. Published by 
Municipal Pub. Co. Subscription, $1. Trim 
size, 7x10. Type page, 5'%xS8 Published 
Ist. Forms close 15th Ageney discounts 


15-2. Circulation (ABC), 8,030; (gross) 
8.683. Councilmen, 48% mayors, 10% 
city clerks, 10% fire chiefs. 6% water 
works supts.. 5% others, 21% Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 € 55.00 $ 32.00 
H 90.00 50.00 28.00 
12 RO.00 14.00 on 00 


Color $35 


Construction Digest. 


(See ENGINEFRI N¢ CONSTRUCTION, ) 


Construction Methods and Equipment. 


(See ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION, ) 
County Progress, P. O. Box 419, Brown 
wood, Texas Official paper County 
Judges and Commissioners’ Ass'n. of 
Texas. Published by Associated Pub. Co 
Est. 1923 Subscription, $1 Trim size, 
9x12. Type page, 7%x10. Published 15th 
Forms close Ist Agency discounts. 15-2? 
N. I. A. A. statement on request Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 

1 $ 60.00 & 35.00 $ 18.00 

6 50.00 30.00 16.00 

1? {0.00 95.00 14.00 
Color, 20%: bleed, 20% 

Driller. The, 2918 lith Ave., So. Milwau- 
kee, Wis. Published by Excavating En- 
gineer Pub Co Est 1927 Free (con- 
trolled) Trim size, 6x9 Type page. 
4%x7\%. Published 20th preceding. Forms 
close 10th. N. I. A. A. statement on re- 


quest Agency discounts, none Circula- 
tion (Swern). t0.161; (gross), 10.529. 
Water well drilling contractors, 65%: 
mise. well drill users, 8%: oil and gas 
well drilline. 7% others, 20% tates 
Times 1 Page \% Paws % Paes 

1 $ 96.00 ¢ 54.00 = 30.00 

n 77.00 1? 00 24. 00 

1° 60.00 26.00 21.00 

Standard color, $10; bleed, $5 
Engineering News-Record. 

(Ser INGINEERING CONSTRUCTION.) 
Florida Municipal Reeerd, Lox 1081, 
Jacksonville, Fla Published bv Munici- 
pal Record Pub. Co Est 1928 Sub- 
scription, $2 Trim size, 9x12 Type 
page, 7x10 Published 15th Forms 
close 5th Agency discounts, 15-0. Circu- 
lation (Swern), De« 1949, 2,458. Rates 
Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 

1 $200.00 $120.00 $ 72.00 

6 180.00 108.00 64.00 

12 160.00 96.00 60.00 


Illinois Municipal Review, 500 E. Capit: 
Ave., Springfield, Ill. Published by Ill 
nois Municipal League. Est. 1922. Sub 
scription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type pag 
7x10. Published ist. Forms close 20t! 
Agency discounts, 5 Circulatio: 


o- «=. 


(Sworn), 7,662; (gross), 7,818. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 70.00 $ 38.00 $ 22.00 
" 65.00 35.00 20.00 
12 60.00 32.00 17.00 


Color, 330 


Kansas Government Journal, Frazer Ha 


Lawrence, Kans Published by Th 
League of Kansas Municipalities. Est 
1914. Subscription, $3 Trim size, Sex 
11% Type page, 74x10 Published Ist 
Monday Forms close 15th of mo. befor: 
publication Agency discount, 0-2. Cir 
culation (Swern), 6,061; (gross), 6,167; 
ass’n subs. non-deductible from dues 
4,377. tates— 
Times 1 Page 6 Page 4 Pag: 
$ 90.00 $ 50.40 $ 26.5 
6 81.00 $5.36 23.04 
12 75.00 43.00 25.00 
Color and bleed rates on request 
Kentucky City, University of Kentucky) 


Kentucl 
Subscrip 


Lexington, Ky Published by 
Municipal League Est. 1929 
tion, $1. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type pag 
7% x9%. Published Feb., May, Aug. and 
Nov. Forms close 5th. Agency discounts 


15-2 Circulation (Publisher's State 
ment), 2,950 tates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $ 50.00 $ 20.00 $ 20. 
MacRae'’s Blue Book. 

(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 
Manual of Sewage Disposal Equipment 
and Sewer Construction, 310 E. 45th St 
New York Published by Public Wor! 
Journal Corp Est 1933. Free (con- 


trolled). Trim size, 8%x11%. Type paz 


7x10. Published June 1. Forms clos 
May 15th Agency discounts, 0-2. N. I 
A. A. statement on request. Circulat 
Sworn), 5.700, City engineers, 40%; ¢ 
sulting engineers, 17%: supts. sewace 
treatment and supts. of sewers, 14%; ind 
and citv sanitary enrrs 10%: others 
19% Rates—1l1 page, $150 pages, $ 
per page; 3 pages, $115 per page 
page, $85: 14 page, $60. 

Manual of Street and Highway Equ')- 


ment and Materials changed to Highws:, 
Street and Airport Manual. 

(See ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION 
Manual of Water Works Equipment avd 
Materials, 310 E. 45th St.. New 
Published by Public Works Journal ¢ 


Est 1936. Free (controlled). Trim 

814x114. Type page, 7x10 Publ 

April ist Agency discounts, 0-2 N 
A. A. statement on request. Circulat 
(Sworn) (gross), 8,200. Water w 

supts., 33%; city engrs.. 40%: consult 
engrs., 12%; others, 15%. Rates— 

more pages, $135: 1 page, $175; % 1 
$100; 14 page, $75. 
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0 Minnesota Municipalities, 15 University 5%; transportation, industrial and insur- Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
7 Library bidg., Minneapolis Published by ance companies, 41%; others, 11% 1 $135.00 % 75.00 $ 38.00 
League of Minnesota Munic ipalities. Est Rates 6 115.00 68.00 24.00 
nt + el Subscription, $2.50. I rim size, rimes 1 Page 1, Page 1, Page 12 , 100.00 60.00 30.00 
” ick Wetiun Ghise Sth away Gieeoemes, le a eee 
s “oO s - se < Agency sco s, > ; .0 .00 
e 15-2 Circulation (Publisher's State- 12 90.00 50,00 36.67 FIRE DEPART WENTS AND WATER 
_ ment). 5,035. Rates— : my Color, $40 page; bleed, 20% of B. W. rate WORKS 
s imes age 6 Page » Page : . . 
ng 1 $ 70.00 $ 38.00 $ 22 00 Public Utilities Fortnightly. . eee ee a 
| 6 65.00 35.00 20.00 (See ELECTRICAL. ) ; : 
ses 12 60.00 32.00 17.00 Fire Engineering, 24 W 40th St., New 
ffi- Color rates on request Public Works, 310 E. 45th St... New York York. Published by Case-Shepperd-Mann 
‘Municipal Index, 470 Fourth Ave., New Published by _ Public Works Journal Pub. Corp. Est ‘1877. Subscription, $2 
rt- York. Published by American City Mag- 6°"P- Est. 1896. Subscription, $3. Trim Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
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Oil, Petroleum 


(See also Air Conditioning, Heating, Ventilating, Plumbing: Automotive Industry; Chemical Process Industries) 





Preliminary estimates of world crude 
oil production for the first half of 1941 
revealed that the tightening tanker situ- 
ation, plus earlier closing of the im- 
portant European market resulted in a 
decline from the high mark established 
in the same 1940 period. The loss was 
3.5 per cent, with the United States ac- 
counting for a large part, though it still 
produces more than half of the world 
total. 


Leading states in this huge industry 
are Texas, California, Oklahoma, 
Louisiana, Illinois, Kansas and New 
Mexico. Illinois took third place in 
1940. 


The five major industry divisions in- 
clude drilling and production, transpor- 
tation, refining, natural gasoline and 
marketing. Gross investment in prop- 
erties, plant and equipment is about $15 
billion. National Petroleum News ac- 
counts for the major part of this as 
follows: 


Crude oil production division. .$6,202,000,000 

ude oil pipelines .. 1,031,000,000 
Refining division . 3.718.000, 000 
Natural gasoline plants 291,000,000 
Gasoline pipelines 73,000,000 
Retail service stations 1.336,000,000 
Wholesale depots $97,000,000 
Oil tankers 581,000,000 
rrucks and automobile 581.000.000 


nk cars 233,000,000 


The Oil and Gas Journal estimates 
that all divisions of the industry spend 
approximately one billion dollars an- 
nually for equipment and_ supplies, 
broken down as follows: 


OIL INDUSTRY EXPENDITURES 


roducing $457,.962,000 
Refining 231,230,000 
Marketing . : .... 150,000,000 
pe Line ...... 50,000,000 
insportation (marine and tank- 
err . bie .. 43,000,000 


25,000,000 


ural Gasoline 


Tote) ...... seve es +$957,192,000 


*Does not include foreign purchases. 


Supplies used by the industry include 
me of the most costly chemicals as 
ll as a complete line of construction 
aterials, while equipment require- 
nts range all the way from delicate 
entific instruments of the labora- 
ries to the many-ton drilling rigs of 
fields and the major processing 
its of refineries. 
There were 14,253 completions in the 
ited States during the first half of 
11, compared with 15,037 for the like 
10 period. Of the 1941 total, 9,724,- 
oil wells with an initial produc- 
of 2,903,800 barrels, and 1,251 were 
wells, while 3,278 were dry holes. 
average initial production was 298 
rels, compared with a 1940 average 
114, 


‘roven oil reserves of the U. S. on 
1, 1941, were over 20 million bar- 
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Drilling 

About 3,050 companies drill for, pro- 
duce and transport 98 per cent of the 
crude oil and natural gas in the United 
States and abroad, with 2,800 operating 
in this country. More than one-third 
of all such domestic operations are in 
Texas. 

Drilling estimates that drilling oper- 
ators spend $95,000,000 annually on 
new equipment alone. It emphasizes 
that the drilling industry is faced with 
the problem of constant demands for 
deeper drilling, a condition which has 
existed since 1859 when 69 feet was 
considered deep and carried on through 
each decade with 1,000-2,000-5,000 foot 
depths reported as record drilling oper- 
ations, until finally in 1939, 15,004 feet 
was attained. The search for oil has 
been carried on in such an exhaustive 
manner that much of the shallow pro- 
duction is completed and new fields are 
being sought at greater depths. Wells 
from 5,000 to 8,000 feet deep are com- 
monplace today, whereas they were 
startling records only 10 years ago. 

Another trend in the drilling industry 
is the demand for speed which has 
brought about the advent and rapid 
development of portable equipment. 
Complete drilling rigs mounted on 
trucks are now equipped to speed be- 
tween locations and set up ready for 
drilling within a few hours. 

Wildeatting has been greatly im- 
proved by the advent of scientific ex- 
ploration, all of which have had a part 
in the rapid transition in which the 
drilling industry is now passing 
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through: that of an industry founded 
on rough and tough rule of the thumb 
practices into a highly organized and 
competitive business demanding greater 
acumen and stability than ever before, 
according to Drilling. 


Transportation 


The most important item in trans- 
portation of oil from fields to refineries, 
to loading racks, and to seaports for 
water shipment is the more than 215,- 
000 miles of pipe line in the United 
States. A few pipe lines are used to 
transport gasoline from the refinery to 
central points of distribution. 

Pipe lines usually are built by the 
refinery and are considered a part of 
plant facilities. Inter-state pipe-line 
companies operate as common carriers 
under adequate regulatory powers of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Only in exceptional cases does the pipe 
line company buy crude oil; it is gen- 
erally purchased by a purchasing com- 
pany or agent, or by a refiner. 


The truck also is a vital part of the 
oil industry’s distribution system, over 
140,000 being owned and operated. 
These range in size from the small 
truck carrying approximately 250 to 
300 gallons of gasoline, kerosene, etc., 
to the transport truck and trailer com- 
binations, often carrying up to 6,500 
gallons. Combinations which would 
carry 8,000 to 10,000 gallons are occa- 
sionally reported, but state laws usual- 
ly restrict the load limit to below these 
figures. These trucks are owned most- 
ly by independent oil jobbers and major 
oil companies. 
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The modern tank truck requires 
many types of equipment, including 
piping, valves of various sorts, fittings, 
metal sheeting for tanks, pumps, and 
meters. Tires constitute a major item 
on many of the units, the largest ones 
requiring a set of as high as 18 tires. 


High tensile steel aluminum and blue 
annealed steel are the three principal 
types of metal sheets used in the fab- 
rication of truck tanks. One large 
manufacturer of metal sheet reports 
that it makes more high tensile steel 
sheets for petroleum truck tanks than 
it does for railroad cars. 


Transportation of petroleum makes 
the petroleum industry a direct pur- 
chaser of trucks and truck equipment, 
railway tank cars, barges, tugs, tank 
ships, pipe for pipelines, pumps and 
engines for driving them, buildings for 
housing pipeline pumping stations, and 
such other equipment as automatic con- 
trols, valves, manifolding connections, 
welding equipment and tools, and trac- 
tors. 


The distribution system of the oil in- 
dustry is being greatly affected by the 
rapid extensions of gasoline pipe lines. 
An estimated total of 1,180 miles of 
new gasoline pipe lines was built in 
1989. At a few points, water terminals 
have been built along the gasoline pipe 
lines and tankers or barges distribute 
the products from these terminals among 
the river and lake cities. 


Water transportation on the inland 
waterways has developed greatly in the 
past five years says National Petroleum 
Ne we, 
portation means a 
equipment bought by 
directly or indirectly. 
pany engineers have much to do with 
the selection of equipment which is in- 
stalled on tank vessels and barges, even 
the steel plate that is used in the hull. 
They select power units, motors, pumps, 
piping, valves, manifolding, fire protec- 
tive devices, and other equipment that 
is installed on these vessels. 


The increased use of water trans- 
large volume of 
the oil industry 

Large oil com- 


Tank vessels comprise more than 25 
per cent of the ships of 2,000 tons or 
more in the American merchant marine 
and more than 30 per cent of their 
tonnage, National Petroleum News 
ports. There were 364 of these tankers, 
per cent of which carry pe- 
troleum. Of vessels of 2,000 gross 
tons or more in the American merchant 
marine and excluding passenger ships, 
ships carrying petroleum have a gross 
tonnage equal to more than 50 per cent 
of the freighters which carry all other 


re- 


over 90 


commodities. 


In addition to the 364 tankers of 
2,000 gross tons or over, having carry- 
ing capacities up to 165,000 barrels of 
oil, there are 300 smaller tank ships 
and motorized barges and some 1,300 
non-propelled barges of alltypes. There 
are a total of 2,000 tank vessels of all 
types, most of which are in petroleum 
service 
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Refining 

Recent reports show that there are 
about 561 refineries in the United 
States, of which more than 400 are in 
actual operation. The trend seems to 
be toward a reduction in the number of 
refineries, and at the same time an in- 
crease in total refining capacity, which 
in most cases means an increase in 
plant capacity. 

The 1939 Census of Manufactures 
shows 485 establishments engaged in 
refining crude petroleum by distillation. 
Wages for the 72,840 wage earners 
amounted to $128,214,055. Total value 
of products amounted to $2,461,126,549, 
including the $527,862,306 value added 
by manufacture. Cost of materials, fuel 
and purchased electric energy was 
$1,933,264,243. 

The three great groups of materials 
purchased by the refining branch of the 
petroleum industry are steels and fab- 
ricated metal products, control and re- 
cording equipment, and chemicals and 
solvents. 

Rapid changes in refining processes 
and methods have brought a continued 
heavy cost of replacement and mod- 
ernization to the oil refining industry. 
In addition, the high temperatures and 
pressures at which much of modern 
refining is done, give added wear on 
equipment. 

Alkylation was introduced in 1939 as 
a method of producing high octane 
aviation fuels by processing with sul- 
furic acid. This new announcement 
again set in motion a building opera- 
tion of considerable scope. 

Current war needs have created an 
intense demand for iso-octane as a fuel 
for fighting planes. This is a fuel 
of 100 octane number produced from 
selected stocks by special methods and 
which brings more than three times the 
price of ordinary motor gasoline at the 
refinery. 

The largest items in refinery buying 
of metals are still tubes and fraction- 
ating-heat exchange equipment. 

More than $100,000,000 worth of 
heavy chemicals are consumed in the 
refining of crude oil each year says 
Fefiner and Natural Gasoline Manufac- 


furer. 
moe REFINERY PRODUCTION 
(O00 0000 of allons) 

Giasel 24.594 
Kerosene 2 710 
Gas oll and fur il 19,983 
Lubricating iis 1.607 
Paraffin wax a} 
Road oil S62 


In addition, 2,345,000 tons of asphalt 
and 1,522,000 tons of petroleum coke 
were produced. 

Gasoline is produced from crude by 
three main processes: Straight-run dis- 
tillation, cracking, and polymerization. 

At the beginning of 1939 there were 
750 natural gasoline plants in operation. 
Natural gasoline plants are large users 
of steel buildings, compressors, cooling 
towers, absorption towers, piston rings, 
packing, etc. 

It is estimated that $2,000,000,000 is 
invested in wholesale and retail market- 
ing properties and the transportation 


and incidental facilities used in their 
operation. 

Gasoline consumption by motor ve- 
hicles totaled 24 billion gallons in 1940, 
according to the American Petroleum 
Institute. 

Petroleum Engineer reported in July, 
1941, that demand for oil exceeded the 
supply. 

Stocks of gasoline on June 30 were 
apparently about 8 per cent below the 
volume in storage at this time last 
year. The record-breaking demand for 
motor fuel this year, however, has au- 
tomatically lowered the supply gaug« 
to the point where 100 bbl. of gasolin« 
in storage last year are today equiva- 
lent to but 88 bbl. of supply. 

Whereas refinery production, imports, 
and storage carry-over in the first half 
of this year constituted an increase in 
gasoline supply of 22,000,000 bbl. over 
the same period of last year, domestic 
consumption and exports for the cur 
rent Half year showed an increase over 
last year of 29,000,000 bbl. A year ago, 
gasoline stocks constituted 48.2 days’ 
supply; today’s gasoline stocks are 
equivalent to but 42.6 days of supply. 

Despite the fact that refining opera 
tions showed an increase over last year 
of 3 per cent, storage accumulations of 
gasoline in the first half of this year 
aggregated less than 2,500,000 bbl. By 
comparison, additions to gasoline stor 
age in the corresponding period of last 
year aggregated more than 11,500,000 
bbl. 

Currently, refining operations are 6 
per cent greater than a year ago and 
runs to stills are now at the highest 
level in the history of the industry 
Gasoline stocks cannot be considered in 
adequate by any means, particularly in 
the light of existing productive facili 
ties and readily available supplies of 
crude oil. Yet, the fact remains that 
supplies of gasoline are inadequate on 
the East Coast—or will be shortly—as 
a result of the transfer to Britain of 55 
coastwise tankers. 

The “shortage” of gasoline on the 
East Coast presents a problem to the 
industry at this time, particularly when 
the national demand for motor fuel is 
greater than ever before. The curtail 
ment of exports to Axis-controlled na 
tions and the speeding-up and rerouting 
of remaining water transportation fa 
cilities should, however, go a long wa) 
toward the alleviation of the temporar: 
“shortage.” Meanwhile, it is likel) 
that definite plans will take shape for 
the building of national defense p!) 
lines from the Gulf Coast to the Atla 
tic Seaboard. 


Marketing 

The 1939 Census of Business report: 
241,858 filling stations in the Unit 
States, with of $2,822,495,0' 
This was a gain of 22.4 per cent 
number, and 43.4 per cent in sales, ov’ 
1935. There were 231,475 active p! 
prietors of unincorporated business* 
and 235,527 employes who drew $1 
934,000 during the year. 


sales 
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The Gulf Publishing Company 
10, 
“| SERVES TWO SPECIALIZED OIL MARKETS 
ly, 
he 
From the practical sales and advertising standpoint it should be specialized publishing plan also offers inherent advantages that 
re remembered that the petroleum industry actually represents three promote greater economy and effectiveness for the advertiser. Each 
he distinct major markets—that is (1!) drilling-producing-pipeline, of the two industries is likewise served by us through a specialized 
ast (2) refining-natural gasoline, and (3) marketing. Each of these annual composite catalog. 
or three great industries, or divisions of an industry, is a specialized 
tu market involving technical sciences and trained personnel peculiar The success and acceptance of this specialized publication plan in 
et to themselves. Each of the three constitutes a varied market, the oil industry is indicated by (1) the sustained circulation leader- 
me international in scope. ship of the two publications (see A.B.C. statements), and (2) by 
as the continued advertising volume leadership. During the past 12 
The Gulf Publishing Company specializes in the drilling-producing- months, October, 1940, through September, 1941, advertisers used 
ts, pipeline and in the refining-natural gasoline industries, and just as a total of 6,201 pages in the four Gulf Publishing Company 
alf the oil industry finds it necessary to carry on operations in these two specialized publications shown below. This volume exceeded the 
m branches of the industry with separate personnel, it has been proven total of the next two leading oil publication publishers combined! 
-_ that separate specialized publications, each serving a distinct func- Quick facts on Gulf Publishing Company publications serving these 
tic tion, more adequately serve the needs of these industries. The two specialized industries are shown below. 
ir 
rer 
0, For the For the 
ed Drilling — Producing — Pipeline Industry: Refining — Natural Gasoline Industry 
ly THE OIL WEEKLY—Member A.B.C.. Member A.B.P. With a twenty THE REFINER & NATURAL GASOLINE MANUFACTURER—Men 
on fue veer record of service to the d ‘ j id pit ber A.B.C., Member A.B.P. The monthly publication specialized + 
ee dustry rh. f Weekly today has editoria scceptance snd e re } stural gasoline - y. Ha re a sul 1 
at t j Ww j-wid j Lead sively engaged cary natura eens Pe perati 
“1 | 4 th. s-Prod duet an any other two rnals bined a trioute to the soundness 
; t A.B f H paid livid k 1 ec publishing icy and the editorial excelle 
or f def \ t ae a f yinta Ha é sixty subscribers, depending ‘ 
ast y ; nm ; ‘ a pla , ” , r 98 f P ypacity t the et 
100 p vor & , oF 
r + are se Just Adver : pta The Refiner today carries more 
, aah j ona Maximum paid sub: k Ive Jare >| tly to the tining-natural ga € d 
¥ } tha { the rna the field bined, week 
nd and ' nd per-thousand be 
est F 
3 THE COMPOSITE CATALOG OF OIL FIELD & PIPE LINE EQUIP- THE REFINERY CATALOG—A Composite Catalog of Oil Retiner 
in MENT now ’ + 2+ vear " perative sta 1 that ha and Natural Ga ne Plant Equ pment, pul ished annua y for the 
in ed the sta ying _probler f many nr snufactu rer< selling + the refinina-natura 1a me ndustry The nly publi stion of its type 
ih- nq-producing-pipeline industry. Has a remarkable record of serving tt ndustry, The Refinery Catalog is generally recognized 
of row?tr That ar ind 7 r t ? ) eptance ss the xc refe rrea aS the i referred cata ING metnoda in the il retinin }-natura 
at - 
nethod of cataloging in the untry. Companie ; unting ft } f jJustry. Distributed ¢ ne f known buying and spe 
on than QR  domest snd 99 f "non upied” foreian fying authority whose names are furnished for this purt e directly 
_ perations furnist ' t their key men with known buying and by the mpanies themselves. The 1941 Edition—5I yraer 
-” tying authority to receive pies of the Catalog. The 194! than the year before—is a volume of 715 pages and included the 
rained 4 52¢ paqe f uding the mpiete r naensed mpiete r conaensea cata } f 226 eaaing rr ynufa turer 
~ ta 1s (trom ne ? 50 pages eacn t nearly 400 leading r uppler serving tne retining-natural qa ine industry 
len ne , 
is 
ill | 
la MARKET DATA SERVICE: T ’ t nanutacturer na their ,Overtising agencies n naustry market analyses representatives oft 
ng The Gulf Put ning WVompany are in ¢ iT1on fT supply detailed information as to the cation, extent, and nature of operations and 
fa sxpenditures in both the driling-producing-pipeline and the refining-natural gasoline industry. Also available for your inspection uf 
ay | quest to any representative listed below, 4 mplete record of the buying and specifying personne! of both these industries. ‘Tip: 
7 Manutacturer s monthly service tor manutacturers and aqgenci« serving the dri ling-produ ina-t potline naustry is av silable i 
| 
’ 
Specialized Oil Publications 
, 3301 Buffalo Drive — P.O. Box 2608 — Houston, Texas 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CHICAGO 
Dick Swinsky C. A. Wardley H. G. Fitzpatrick 
250 Park Ave. 72 Vandergrift Bldg. 332 S. Michigan Ave. 
Eldorado 5-4012 Atlantic 3792 Wabash 9330 
TULSA LOS ANGELES 
+ J. F. Carter, Jr. Jay Curts, W. W. Wilson Bldg. 
rep 1304-5 Hunt Bldg. Huntington Park, Calif. 
a: fs ; Telephone 3-1844 Jefferson 0303 
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This retail volume was divided as 
follows: 
Ni Per cent 
ly pe f Ou Outlets of Sales 
dependent 230 46 RN.4 
Chain 10,291 10.2 
‘ 1 it Lvl ] 
' “) 1 
In 1939 independents got RR.4 pel 
cent of sales; chains, 10.2 per cent; co- 


operatives, 1.3 per cent, and other types 


of outlets, 0.1 per cent. 

The census report on commodity sales 
covered 35,576 filling stations with 1939 
of $20,000 o1 aggre- 
gating $1,309,871,000, a coverage of 
71.4 per cent; and 206,282 stations with 
sales of less than $20,000, aggregating 


sales more each, 


$1,512,624,000, coverage of 75.8 per 
cent 

The higher bracket’s sales were 
divided as follows: Gasoline, 75.3 per 


cent; oil, grease, 7.0 per cent; fuel oil, 
cent: tires, batteries, 


kerosene, 1.5 pet 

radios, auto supplies, 9.3 per cent; 

greasing, washing, and service receipts, 

5.0 per cent; cabin or tourist room 

rentals, zero; other sales, 2.1 per cent. 
Stations with receipts of less than 


$20,000 a year had this division: Gaso- 
line, 76.6 per cent; oil, grease, 6.8 per 


cent; fuel oil, kerosene, 0.9 per cent; 
tires, batteries, radios, auto supplies, 
5.2 per cent; greasing, washing, and 


service receipts, 4.3 per cent; cabin or 
tourist room rentals, 0.5 per cent; meals 
and fountain or bar, 0.7 per cent; beer 
(bottled or 0.5 per 
cent; other sales, 4.5 per cent. 

On the wholesale end of the business, 
the census reported 30,666 bulk stations 
sales 670,358 (excluding 
taxes); 220 distributing terminals, 
$272,624,000; and an unspecified num- 
ber of general and district sales offices, 
$462,788,000. 


and wine canned, ) 


of $2 


with 


These classifications were divided as 


follows: 


of 
No Sales 
Bulk stations 
liefiner-marketer aloo ‘1.1 
Other ,420 a4 
Distributing terminal 
Refiner-marketer 18 7.8 
(ther } ” 
General and district ‘ 
offices 
ceftiner-marketet mew 
(other 0 


Bulk stations sold 20,053,297,000 gal- 
lons of gasoline and napthas during 
1939, 73.7 per cent by refiner-marketer 
stations and 26.3 per cent by other sta- 
tions. Distributing stations marketed 
2,086,630,000 gallons, 88.8 per cent by 


refiner-marketers, 11.2 per cent by 
other. 

The petroleum industry now serves 
about 30,000,000 motor vehicles, also 
5,000,000 rural homes, 1,500,000 oil 


burners in homes, public buildings and 
factories, 7,000 oil burning locomotives. 


Fuel Oil 


The Bureau of Mines reported 1939 
consumption of 136,232,000 barrels of 
fuel oil, a gain of 15.1 per cent over 
1938. Fuel Oil Journal estimates that 
2,162,820 domestic oil burners wer in 
use on Jan. 1, 1941. The last «=: les 


322 


1940, was 302.868, divided 
Conversion burners, 249,- 


figure, for 
follows: 


as 


072; boiler-burner units, 26,164; fur- 
nace-burner units, 27,632. 
There were 167,000 commercial and 


industrial oil burner units in operation 
Jan. 1, 1941. Sales in 1940 were 20,711 
units. 

The increase in heating oil demand 
has been accompanied by a more than 
proportionate increase in equipment 
purchases, for three reasons: (1) the 
large number of oil burner and coal 
dealers who have become fuel oil dis- 
tributors in the last three years has 
brought equipment duplication; (2) the 
normal increase in equipment needed by 
established companies to handle rapidly 
increasing gallonage in each market; 
and (3) a trend by the larger distrib- 
utors to decentralize bulk plants, with 
many smaller distributing plants scat- 
tered through a market. 


Associations 


American Petroleum Institute, 50 W. 
50th St., New York. 

Bureau of Raw Materials for Amer- 
ican Vegetable Oils and Fats Industries, 
1251 National Press Bldg., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

National Petroleum Association, 
Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Natural Gasoline Association o 
America, 923 Kennedy Bldg., Tulsa 
Okla. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of marke! 
data information are available withou! 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be had 
direct from the publishers, or through INDUS 
TRIAL MARKETING. 


Government Contracts and Advertisi) 

Costs. 

A bulletin presenting 
by officials of the U. S. Treasury D: 
partment and Navy regarding incl 
sion of advertising costs as overhea 
in government contracts. Issued b 


declaratio 


World Petroleum. 
Oil Refinery Market Data, 1941. 


A colorful brochure treating th: 
domestic petroleum refining market, 
enumerating expenditures which wil 
be made during 1941 by classificatio: 
of products and activities, explaining 
how buying in the market is don 
and listing the operating refineries i: 


the United States together with thei 
crude oil operating capacity. Pub 
lished by The Gulf Publishing Con 
pany. 


Publications 


| Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1941.| 


A. & ™M. EY Mechanical Catalog and 


Directory. 

(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 
California Off Werld and Petroleum In- 
dustry, 939 S. Broadway Los Angeles, 
; Published 


Calif by Petroleum Publish 
ers, Ine Est. 1908. Subscription, $1. Trim 
ize Yx1l2 Type page, 7x10 Published 
th and 20th Forms close 10 days pre- 
ceding Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula 


(ABC), 3.524; (gross), 4,041, Produc 


ing and developing, 70 : marketing 

refining and natural gas, 14 mfz., 10 

others Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
l $175.00 $100.00 $ 50.00 
H 135.00 70.00 10.00 
1? 125.00 65.00 35.00 
4 100.00 55.00 27.50 

Standard color, $20: other colors, $25 


Composite Catalog of Oil Field and Pipe 
Line Equipment, The, 3301 Buffalo Drive, 
Houston, Texas. Published by Gulf Pub- 
lishing Established 1929 Single 
copies, Trim size, $4 x11%4. Type 
page, 7x10. Published annually in Decem- 
ber. Forms November Ist Agency 
discounts Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement) 10,500 Rates (one or two 
vear basis) l page, $220; 2 pages, 
$200 1-7 pages, $160; 8-11 pages, $140; 
12-15 pages, $135; 16-23 pages, $130; 24- 
$1 pages, $115; 32 pages or more, $100 
For additional data page 321 


('o 


$15.00 


close 


15 


See 
Drilling, 210 Guardian Life Bldg, Dallas, 
Texas. Published by Associated Publish- 
In Est. 1939. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, S%&x1l1l% Type page 7x10 Pub- 
lished Ist Forms 15th preceding 
Agency discount 15-2 Circulation 
(Sworn), 1,003; (gross), 4.938 Oil well 


ers 


} 
close 


drilling contractors, 499 producers op- 
erating drilling equipment, 24%: field 
supts,. and toolpushers, 27% Rates 
Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
l £160.00 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 
bh 145.00 gO00 $5.00 
12 120.00 7TO0.00 10.00 
Color (Cred) $30 
Drilling Equipment Directory, 211 S 
Cheyenne, Tulsa, Okla. Published by Pe- 
troleum Directory Pub. Co Published 
every two years. Next issue June, 1943 
Forms close Apr l Free (controlled). 


N. Ll. A. A. statement furnished on 
quest Trim size, 7%x1l0% Type page 
7x10 Published April 1, 1941 Agen 
discounts 15-2 Circulation (Sworn), 
May. 1940, 6324. Rates 1 page, $200 
pages, $180; 6 pages, $150; 11 pages, $1 
per page 
Standard color, $50 
Fueloil News 

(See AIR CONDITIONIN« HEATING, VE 
TILATING, PLUMBING. ) 
Gasoline Hetailer, The, 480 Lexinet 
Ave., New York City. Est. 1930. Subscri; 
tion $1. Trim size, 11%x16. Type pag 
10%.x15. Published every other Saturda 
Forms close Monday Agency discount 
15-2. Circulation (ABC), De« 1940, 64,- 
070; (gross), 70.557. Service stations, 85 
repair shops 7 others, 8 Rat 
(National Edition) 
Times 1 Page 15 ins 15 in 

1 $504.00 $315.00 $113.4 
13 $51.50 283.50 102.9 
26 $20.00 264.60 96.+ 
Sectional editions and Nat'l Ed. including 
Oi Jobber, also published Rates on 
quest 
Standard color, 25° 


Independent Petroleum Association of 





American Monthly, 716 Thompson Bld 
Tulsa, Okla. Published by Ind. Pet. Ass 
of America, Est. 1930. Free (controlle: 
Trim size, 8%x11% Type page, 7x 
Published Ist. Forms close 15th. Age! 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publishe 
Statement), 11,469; (gross), 12.018. FP 
ducers, drilling contractors, 85%; othe 
15% tates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Pas 
l $120.00 $ 80.00 $ 50 
6 100.00 60.00 $0./ 
12 87.50 50.00 30.1 
Standard color, $30 
Inland Oil Index, P. ©. Box 1138, Casp 
Wyo. Est. 1921. Subscription, $3. Ty 
page, 13 5/12x20 Published Frid 
Forms close Thursday. Agency discour 
15-2 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Pas 
1 $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 30.0 
13 90.00 50.00 27 
26 85.00 $4.50 25.4 
5°? 80.00 42.00 22.4 
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National Petroleum News, General Edi- 
on, 1213 W. 3rd St., Cleveland, O. Pub- 
ished by National Petroleum Pub. Co. 
st. 1909. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
%x12%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
Wednesday. Forms close 2 weeks pre- 
eding. N. IL. A. A. statement on request. 
\gency discounts, 15-1. Member A. B. P. 
‘irculation (ABC), 13,395; (gross), 14,517. 
Producers, 1%; refiners, 20%; market- 
rs, 69%; others, 10%. Rates—1l1 page, 
325; 6 pages, $285; 13 pages, $240; 18 
pages, $220; 26 or more pages, $200. Frac- 
tional pages pro rata. Special double 
page merchandising units, 13 N. P. N. 
egular, $330; 13 N. P. N. deluxe, $435 
init; 26 N. P. N. regular, $295; 26 N. P. 
N. deluxe, $400 unit; color (red), $50; 
‘ther colors on request. 


National Petroleum News (Refining 
Technology Edition), 1213 W. 3rd St., 
Cleveland, Ohio. Published by National 
Petroleum Publishing Company. Est. 
1937. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 9%x 
12%. Type page, 7x10. Published every 
other Wednesday from Jan. 8 Forms 
close two weeks preceding. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-1. Rates—Less than 3 pages, 
$175.00; 3 pages, $155; 6 pages, $135; 13 
pages, $125; 18 pages, $115: 26 pages, 
$100. Standard color, red, $30.00: $60.00 
per page minimum other than red; bleed, 
12% on space rates. Special double page 
merchandising units—13 R. T. regular 
units, $187.50 per unit; 26 regular R. T. 
units, $150 per unit; 13 R. T. deluxe unit, 
$250 per unit; 26 R. T. deluxe units, $210 
per unit 


Oll and Gas Journal, 211 S. Cheyenne St., 
Tulsa, Okla. For the production, refin- 
ing, natural gasoline and pipe line divi- 
sion of the petroleum industry. Published 
by Petroleum Pub. Co. Est. 1902. Sub- 
scription, $6. Trim size. 10%x13%. Type 
page, 9x12. Published Thursday. Forms 
close 15 days preceding. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. Circulation (ABC), 15,822; 
(gross), 16,885. Producing, refining, nat- 
ural gasoline, pipe line, 74%: equipment 
mfrs. and supply dealers, 12%; others, 
14% Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 


1 $220.00 $110.00 $ 55.00 
6 180.00 100.00 55.00 
13 160.00 90.00 50.00 
26 140.00 80.00 45.00 
52 120.00 70.00 40.00 


Standard red, $40. 


Oil & Gas News, 214 N. Franklin St., Mt. 
Pleasant, Mich. Published by Petroleum 
Publishers, Inc. Est. 1931. Subscription, 
$5 Trim size, 9x12 Type page. 7x10. 
Published Friday. Forms close Wednes- 
day. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Publisher's Statement), 4,736. Rates— 


Times 1 Page \% Page 4% Page 
l $ 70.00 $ 35.00 $ 17.50 
6 56.50 31.00 17.50 
13 50.00 28.50 15.50 


Standard color, red, $15; bleed, $12.50. 


Oll Jobber, The, 480 Lexington Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Published by Gasoline Retail- 
er, Ine. Est. 1938. Subscription $1. Trim 
size, 11% x16. Type page, 10%x15. Pub- 
shed every other Saturday. Forms close 
Monday. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion (Sworn), 11,275; (gross), 11,844. Oil 
bbers, 70%: oil co. executives, 24%; 
thers, 6%. Rates— 
mes 1Page 3Cols. 1Col. 1Col. In. 
l $147.00 $100.80 $ 37.80 $ 2.80 


3 136.50 94.50 35.70 2.66 
i) 126.00 88.20 33.60 2.52 


tandard color, 25%; bleed, $25. 


Ol Marketer, The, 1217 Hudson Blvd., 
yonne, N. J. Published by Oildom Pub. 
Est. 1929. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 
x16. Type page, 10x15. Published Mon- 
iy Forms close Wednesday. Agency 
counts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher’s 
tement), 47,079. Rates (national edi- 


n)— 


mes 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
$320.00 $200.00 $100.00 
300.00 160.00 85.00 
280.00 150.00 80.00 
250.00 140.00 75.00 
tional editions also published. Rates 
request. 


‘notes, National Press Bldg.., Washing- 
D. C. Published by Nat'l Oil Mar- 

er’s Ass'n, Inc. Est. 1938 Subscrip- 
$1. Type page, 4%x6%. Published 
Forms close 5th. Agency discount, 
Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 
(controlled), 8,000. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 80.00 $ 45.00 
6 130.00 70.00 37.50 
12 125.00 65.00 35.00 


Standard color, 40%; bleed, 20% addi- 
tional. 


Oil Weekly, 3301 Buffalo Drive, Houston, 
Texas. Published by Gulf Pub. Co. Est. 
1916. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published Mon- 
day. Forms close 1 week preceding. N. IL. 
A. A. statement on request. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Member A. B. P. Circula- 
tion (ABC), 12,606; (gross), 13,935. Pro- 
ducing and pipe lines, 78%; manufactur- 
ers and supply, 14%; others, 8%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $216.00 $105.00 $ 52.50 

6 170.00 92.50 52.50 
13 150.00 85.00 46.25 
26 130.00 75.00 42.50 
52 100.00 65.00 37.50 


Standard color (red), $30; other colors, 
$60: bleed, $12.50 extra. 
For additional data see page 321. 


Petroleum Engineer, 700 Allen Bldg., Dal- 
las, Texas. Est. 1929. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close Ist. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Member A. B. P. Cir- 
culation (ABC), 11,058; (gross), 11,769. 
Producing, 52%; pipe lines, 11%; refining, 
15%: natural gasoline mfg., 6%; mfrs. 
and supply, 12; others, 4%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $225.00 $112.50 $ 56.25 
3 210.00 112.50 56.25 
7 195.00 105.00 56.25 
13 180.00 97.50 52.50 


13th insertion in Engineering Review 
number. Standard color, $35; other col- 
ors, $60. 


Petroleum Equipment, 114 Liberty St.. 
New York. Published by Petroleum 
Equipment Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1938. Free. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published quarterly: January, April, July, 
October. Forms close 5th of the month 
of publication. Agency discounts, 15-2. N 
I. A. A. report on request. Circulation 
(Publisher’s Statement), 13,504. Produc- 
ing and pipe lines, 60%; refining, 32%; 
mfrs., agencies, etc., 8%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $175.00 $100.00 $ 65.00 
4 150.00 87.50 50.00 


Petroleum Marketer, 624 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. Published by Shaw Pub- 
lishing Co. Covers Marketing Division 
of Oil Industry. Est. 1933. Free (con- 
trolled). Trim size, 5%x8. Type page, 
4%x6%. Published Ist. Forms close 20th 
preceding. N. I. A. A. statement on re- 
quest. Agency discounts, 15-2. Member 
N. B. P. A. Circulation (CCA), July, 1941, 
17,435; (gross). 18.515. Oil company ex- 
ecutives, 19%; jobbers, 66%: others. 15% 
Rates—1 page, $250; 12 pages, $175; 24 
pages, $150. Standard color, red, $25.00. 


Petroleum Register, 2 W. 45th St.. New 
York, N. Y. Published by Estate of Rus- 
sell Palmer. Est. 1917. Single copy, $10 
Type page, 7x10. Published May or June 
Forms close Apr. ist. Agency discount, 
15-2. Rates—1 page, $150; % page, $87.50; 
% page. $50. 

Buyers Guide section. 


Petroleum Technology, 29 W. 39th St., 
New York. Published by American Insti- 
tute of Mining and Metallurgical Engi- 
neers. Est. 1938. Subscription $6. Trim 
size, 6x9. Type page, 4%x7%. Published 
alternate months from Jan. Forms close 
25th. Agency discounts. 15-2. Circula- 
tion (Publisher’s Statement), net 2,430; 
(gross), 2,483—ass’n subs. non-deducti- 
ble from dues, 2,293. Rates—$90 per page 
Color, $25; bleed, $10. 


Petroleum Transporter, 1016 Terminal 
Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. Published by Pe- 
troleum Transportation Pub. Co. Esa. 
1937. Subscription, $1 Trim size, 5%x 
7%. Type page, 4%x6%. Published Ist. 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 15- 
2 Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 
6.658. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$100.00 $ 6000 $ 35.00 

6 90.00 55.00 30.00 
12 85.00 42.50 25.00 


Standard color, 15%; bleed, 10%. 


Petroleum World, 412 W. 6th St., Los An- 
geles, Calif. Published by Palmer Pub- 
lications. Est. 1910. Subscription, $2. Trim 
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size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 
monthly, 2nd Friday. Forms close last 
Sat. preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation (ABC), 3,191; (gross), 3,750. 
Producers and pipe line, 73%; marketing 
and transportation, 2%; refining and 
natural gas, 11%; others. 4%. Rates—7th 
or 13 insertion in Annual Review Num- 
ber or any reg, issue of P. W.— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $175.00 $ 9000 $ 45.00 
7 150.00 75.00 40.00 
13 125.00 65.00 35.00 


Pipe Line News, 1217 Hudson Blvd., 
Bayonne, N. J. Published by Oi!'dom Pub 
Co Est. 1928. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 15- 
2. @irculation (Publisher's Statement), 
2.724. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 
6 90.00 5000 30.00 
12 75.00 45.00 25.00 


Color, red, $15; bleed, 20%. 


Producing Equipment Directory, 211 5S. 
Cheyenne St., Tulsa, Okla. Published by 
Petroleum Directory Publishing Co. Next 
issue published April 1, 1942. Free (con- 
trolled). Trim size, 7%x10%. Type page, 
7x10. Forms close Feb. 1, 1942. Agency 
discount, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 6,000. Producing company 
operating officials, purchasing agents, 
superintendents, engineers and supply 
stores. Rates—1l1 page, $200; 3 pages, $180 
page; 6 pages, $150 page; 11 pages, $100 
page. Color, $50; $30 page additional. 


Refiner and Natural Gasoline Manufac- 
turer, 3301 Buffalo Drive, Houston, Tex 
Published by Gulf Pub. Co. Est. 1922. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11% 
Type page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms 
close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mem- 
ber A. B. P Circulation (ABC), 6,745; 
(gross), 7.559. Refiners, 84%; mfrs. and 
supply, 9%; others, 7%. Rates—1 page, 
$185; 6 pages, $140; 12 pages, $120; 24 
pages, $100. 
For additional data see page 321 


Refinery Catalog, The, (Composite Cata- 
log of Oil Refinery Equipment), 3301 
Buffalo Drive, Houston, Texas. Published 
by Gulf Pub. Co. Est. 1930. Controlled 
Distribution in Oil Refining and Natural 
Gasoline Industry. Trim size. 84x11%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published annually in 
June. Forms close May 15th. Agency 
discount, 15-0. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 4,000. Rates—1 page, $150; 
2 pages, $130; 4 pages, $110; 8 pages, 


$100; 16 pages, $990. 


Sweet's Catalog File for the Process In- 
dustries, 
(See CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES. ) 


Weekly Derrick, Center St., Oil City, Pa. 
Published by Derrick Pub. Co. Est. 1871. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 11%x16%. 
Type page, 10x15%. Published Thursday. 
Forms close Monday. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 
1,150. Rates—5dc per line flat 


World Petroleum, 2 W. 45th St. New 
York. Published by Estate of Russell 
Palmer Est. 1930. Subscription, $5. 
Trim size, 10%x13%. Type page, 8%x11 
Published Ist. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Swern), 
July, 1941, 4,462; (gross), 5,000, Rates 
consecutive insertions 
Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $235.00 $145.00 


4% Page 
$120.00 
7 205.00 125.00 100.00 
13 75.00 105.00 70.00 


Color (red), $40; others, $50; bleed, 10%. 


CANADA 


Canadian Oil and Gas, 36 Toronto St., To- 
ronto, Ontario. Published by Frank 
Palmer Est. 1940. Subscription, $1 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close 25th. Agency 
discount, 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 371; 
(gross), 1,750. Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $ 70.00 $ 40.00 
*7 100.00 60.00 35.00 
*13 85.00 50.00 30.00 


Color rate (red), $20. 
*Advertisers can use the seventh or 
thirteenth insertion in any regular issue 


or in the special annual number. 





PACKAGING 














You can lead 


a market to water 


lawenterioa, substitu- 








tions, priorities becloud the 
packager’s mind for 1942. But he’s 


not stunned. e Yesterday, he was prepared 





to think in these new terms by Modern Packag- 






>. : 
DESIGNERS & ADV. AGENCI 


ing’s forward-looking editorial policy that had warned 
him of the coming changes in his supply lines. e The adver- 

tisers who used to depend on Modern Packaging as their big gun 

in selling packages, packaging materials, equipment to the 44 packaging 
industries, today use the magazine as their main stock in trade for remembrance 
advertising and explanations of shortages and looking toward the future. ¢ The point 
is: they still depend on Modern Packaging to tell their story. The magazine has antici- 
pated the crisis, has prepared their audience of packaging executives. And it’s being 


read more closely than ever by news-thirsty packagers who want to be lead to water. 


122 East 42nd Street, New York City ¢ 221 N. La Salle Street, Chicago 
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Packaging 


(See also Advertising and Merchandising: Paper, Paper Products) 





Packaging is a common function of 
about 40 different industries estimated 
to consume from three to five billion 
dollars worth of packaging materials 
annually. The most important pack- 
aging industres, i. e. those that issue 
the bulk of their products in unit pack- 
ages, are foods, drugs, chemicals, toilet 
goods, cosmetics, beer and _ liquor, 
jewelry, silverware, novelties, tobacco, 
textiles, hardware, paper products and 
confectionery; 9,000 plants in these 
fields handle 95 per cent of all pack- 
aging done in this country. 

The Census of Manufacturers gives 
no figures for the total consumption 
of packaging materials by these indus- 
tries. However, several of the subdivi- 
sions of package production indicate 
the scope of the field. The 1939 figures, 
most recent available, show a notable 
increase over 1937 in practically all 
cases. 

Products valued at $855,874,338 
were produced in 1939 by the converted 
paper products industries, the major 
part going into production of packages 
or displays. This figure includes $96,- 
570,838 of paper bags; $448,347,697 of 
paper boxes; $50,194,653 of envelopes, 
plus a number of smaller package 
groupings. For instance, glazed and 
fancy papers totaled $14,741,095, almost 
entirely for package production; waxed 
paper, $57,403,072; tags, $1,900,881 
and gummed paper and tape, $16,555,- 
744. Labels valued at $27,187,199 were 
produced by the lithographing industry 
alone in 1939, not including the $39,- 
124,788 produced by letterpress and 
the $2,454,813 by engravers. Litho- 
graphed tags and seals were valued at 
$340,493 plus $13,960,284 for letter- 
press and $61,629 by engraving. 

The glass container industry, whose 
products are consumed almost totally 
by packaging plants, produced con- 
tainers with a value of $158,271,647 in 
1939. Of this $60,185,027 was food- 
product containers such as milk bottles 
ind narrow-neck and wide-mouth pack- 
ers’ ware; $51,218,689 was beverage 
‘ontainers: beer, liquor, soft-drink 
bottles, ete. 

Metal foils, lacquers and coatings, 
vooden and metal boxes, metal cans, 
fibre cans, closures, both metal and 
nolded, shipping containers and similar 
ndustries account, in the aggregate, 
or an additional billion dollars or 
wore of packages and packaging ac- 

‘ssories. 

The annual production of packaging 

achines was reported at $30,472,220 

the amount of food-packaging ma- 
inery is added to the value of other 
rapping machinery. In addition there 
ist be included a figure somewhere in 

same neighborhood for machines 
oducing packages or package parts 
mills and package-using plants, and 





for conveyors and package handling 
machines. 

Modern Packaging reports that the 
scope of packaging operations has been 
greatly extended by the discovery and 
application of new materials and new 
processes. Further, the press of priori- 
ties on some essential packaging ma- 
terials has caused—temporarily at 
least—notable shifts in the utilization 
of metals, plastics and others. In many 
instances defense necessities are spur- 
ring the development of substitutes 
from among available materials. 

In recent years the introduction of 
molded plastics, lacquers, varnishes, 
laminated cellulose, die cast zinc boxes, 
rigid transparent containers, paper 


bottles, rubber hydrochloride sheet, 
faster and more efficient machinery 
have each worked a minor revolution 
among certain industries which great- 
ly expanded volume in the aggregate. 

Package purchase and specification, 
because of the importance of the pack- 
age in both the manufacturing process 
and distribution, is concentrated in the 
control of major executives of the 
larger firms, although many of the 
largest have set up special research 
and specification departments, accord- 
ing to Modern Packaging. Packaging 
machinery, because of its specialized 
nature, is likewise purchased by offi- 
cials whose principal interest is in 
packaging. 


Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1941.] 


Good Packaging, 260 California St., San 
Francisco, Calif. Published by Dean & 
Patterson, Ltd. Est. 1940. Trim size, 9x12. 
Type size, 7x10. Published 25th preced- 
ing month. Forms close Ist current 
month. Agency discount, 0-2. N.LA.A. 
report on request. Circulation (Publish- 
er’s Statement), 5,106. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 90.00 $ 60.00 
6 125.00 75.00 50.00 


12 100.00 65.00 40.00 
Color rate, $30; bleed rate, 10% 


Modern Packaging, 122 E. 42nd St., New 
York. Published by Breskin Pub. Corp 
Est. 1927. Subscription, $5. Trim size. 
8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
Ist. Forms close 2nd preceding. N.I1.A.A. 
statement on request. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation (ABC), 6,002; (gross), 
9.070. Manufacturers, 68%; printers and 
lithographers, 9%; advertising agencies 
and package design services, 6%; others, 
17%. Rates— 

Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 


1 $230.00 $130.00 $ 75.00 
6 215.00 120.00 70.00 
12 200.00 110.00 65.00 


Standard color, run of book, $30; $50 
matched color; $75 metallics; bleed, $10 
page per color. 

For additional data see page 324. 


Packaging Catalog, 122 E. 42nd St., New 
York. Published by Packaging Catalog 


Corp. Est. 1929. Subscription, $2.50. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published annually, Jan. Forms close 


Oct. 15. Agency discounts, none. Rates— 
1 page, $200; 2 pages, $380; 3 pages, $540; 
4 pages, $660. 

Standard color, run of book, $30; $50 
matched color; $75 metallics; bleed, $10 
page per color 

For additional data see page 324. 

Packaging Parade, 360 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. Published by Haywood Pub. 
Co. Est. 1933. Free (controlled). Trim 
size, 10%x13%. Type page, 9%x12. Pub- 
lished Ist. Forms close 15th preceding 
month. Agency discounts, 15-2. N.IA.A. 
statement on request. Circulation (CCA), 
May, 1941, 9,989; (gross), 10,750. Food 
and beverages, 50%: toilet preparations, 


drugs, chemicals, 15%: hardware and 

specialties, 6%: others, 29% Member 

NRPA Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $240.00 $125.00 $ 75.00 
6 220.00 115.00 65.00 
12 200.00 110.00 60.00 

Standard color, $50 page: metallics, $60; 


bleed, 15% extra 

PACKAGE PROCESSING 
American Box Maker, 176 W. Adams 8St., 
Chicago Published by Packaging Pub- 
lications. Est. 1910. Subscription, $2 
Trim size, 8%x115. Type page, 7x10 
Published 5th Forms close 10 days pre 
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ceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. N.LA.A 
statement on request. Circulation 
(Sworn), Dec., 1940, paid, 1,000; free 
(contrelled), 1,602; (gross), 2,611. Rates- 


Times 1 Page % Page 1% Page 
1 $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 38.00 
6 90.00 50.00 34.00 
12 85.00 47.50 32.50 


Standard color (red), $15 page; othe: 
colors, $30 page; bleed, 10%. 


The Canner, 
(See Foon MANUFACTURING, DISTRIBU- 
rION,) 


Fibre Containers, 228 N. La Salle St., 
Chicago. Published by Board Products 
Pub. Co. Est. 1916. Subscription, $2.50 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7%x10% 
Published 10th. Forms close Ist. N.LA.A 
statement on request. Agency discounts, 
13-2. Circulation (Sworn), 1,113; (gross), 
1,299. Rates 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 78.00 $ 56.00 $ 35.00 
6 66.00 48.00 30.00 
12 60.00 44.00 27.00 


The Glass Packer, 11 W. 42nd St., New 
York. Published by Ogden-Watney Pub- 
lishers, Inc. Est. 1928. Subscription, $3 
Trim size, 85%x1ll1%. Type page, 7x10 
Published Ist. Forms close 18th prec 
N.LA.A. statement on request. Agency 
discounts, none. Circulation (COCA), Mar., 
1941, 6.561; (gross), 7.475. Manufacturers 
of glass packed products, 99%; others 
1% Member NBPA. Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $160.00 $100.00 $ 75.00 
4 140.00 80.00 60.00 
12 125.00 70.00 50.00 


Standard color, $40; bleed rate, $15. 

Official Container Directory and Package 
Advertiser, 228 N. La Salle St. Chicago 
Est. 1914. Subscription, $3 per copy. Type 


page, 7%x10. Published May 1 and 
Nov. 1. N.LA.A. statement on request 
Agency discounts, 13-2 Circulation 
(Publisher’s Statement), 2,000. Rates- 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 65.00 $ 416.80 $ 29.25 
2 60.00 $3.20 27.00 
Standard color Cred) $15; bleed, 5° 
extra 
Shears, 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
111 Published by Haywood Pub. Co 
Est. 1892 For paper box manufacturers 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8%x11% 


Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms 
close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mem 
ber A.B.P Circulation (ABC), 1,462; 
(gross), 2,280, Executives, 64%; man 
agers, 8%; salesmen, 5%; employes, 4% 
superintendents, 2%; others, 17%. Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $120.00 $ 80.00 $ 40.00 
6 108.00 76.00 40.00 
12 100.00 70.00 38.00 


Standard colors, $15 per page: bleed, 15% 
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Paint and Varnish 


(See also Chemical Process Industries) 





The Bureau of the Census reported 
1,165 manufacturers of paints, var- 
nishes and lacquers in 1939, with prod- 
ucts valued at $434,939,000, a decline 
of 4.2 per cent from 1937. They em- 
ployed 22,328 wage earners who re- 
ceived $31,697,000. Cost of materials, 
supplies, fuel, purchased energy and 
contract work was $245,555,000. Value 
added by manufacture was $189,384,000. 

There were 89 manufacturers of 
colors and pigments in 1939, with prod- 


ucts valued at $83,886,000, about the 
same as in 1937. 
These two groups of manuafcturers 


spent $8,308,000 for plant and equip- 
ment in 1939. Expenditures for new 
machinery and operating equipment ac- 
counted for the major share, $5,461,000. 

Sales of paint, varnish, lacquer and 
fillers reported to the Bureau of the 
Census in 1940 by 579 manufacturers 
amounted to $396,623,000, divided as 
follows: Trade, $161,466,000; indus- 
trial, $126,520,000; unclassified, $108,- 
637,000. The total was 4.6 per cent 
above 1939. A further gain of 30.4 
per cent was reported for the first five 
months of 1941, in comparison with the 
like 1940 period. 

The 19343 Census of Manufactures re- 
ported 46 manufacturers of wallpaper 
with products worth $24,954,000, a loss 
of 6.8 per cent from 1937. This indus- 
try, however, profited with paint manu- 
facturers from the building boom of 
1940 and 1941. 


Distribution 


The 1939 Census of Business 
934 wholesalers of paints and var- 
nishes, with sales of $80,142,000, 20.8 
per cent above 1935. In addition to 
these distributors of more or less con- 
ventional type, the census reported 364 
operated by manufac- 

for disposal of their 


found 


sales branches 
turers primarily 


products. Sales were $190,997,000, a 
gain of 13.6 per cent over 1935. 
There were 8,480 paint, glass and 


wallpaper stores in 1939, with sales of 


$152,673,000, a gain of 20.2 per cent 
over 1935. Distribution by states: 
Sale = 
No (000) 
A\laban i $ 1,178 
\r ran 16 p28 
\rka i o 660 
California 14,38 
‘ lormac i 1,14 
(‘ont t l 4 
Delaware 14 
lhmstri - imbia ‘ 1,64 
Florida ( 2.40 
(eorgia lt 
Idahe 14 102 
Illinois a4 11.834 
Indiana 7 +, 961 
lowa Lie 19 
Kansa* Lit 2.228 
Kentucky) ll 1,747 
Louisiana 1 1,268 
Maine 1 42 
Maryland 4 1,359 
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Sales 


No (000) 

Massachusetts 330 6,082 
Michigan 365 5.940 
Minnesota 107 2,056 
Mississippi 20 461 
Mis*‘ouri 206 4,068 
Montana 16 485 
Nebraska 65 1,149 
Nevada : 2 (*) 
New Hampshire 31 (*) 
New Jersey 386 7,568 
New Mexico 5 23 
New York 1,532 22,971 
North Carolina 43 1,236 
North Dakota , 15 191 
Ohio 729 10,955 
Oklahoma 88 1,690 
Oregon 54 1,014 
Pennsylvania 744 11,737 
Rhode Island : 47 952 
South Carolina , 22 688 
South Dakota : 18 205 
Tennessee ae 55 1,888 
Texas , 259 7,597 
Utah ; 28 738 
Vermont 39 964 
Virginia 55 1,279 
Washington : 128 2.231 
West Virginia . ei 79 1,100 
Wisconsin 222 3,686 
Wyoming 9 97 
U. § 8,480 $152,673 


*Withheld to avoid disclosure 

These dealers had 15,642 employes 
to whom they paid $19,495,000 in 1939. 
Stocks on hand at the end of the year 
were valued at $35,012,000. 










































Associations 


American Bleached Shellac Manufac 
turing Association, 70 Pine St., New 
York. 

American Lamp Black Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, Inc., 141 Milk St., 
Boston. 

American Turpentine Farmers As 
sociation, Valdosta, Ga. 

American Zinc Institute, Inc., 60 E 
42nd St., New York. 

Institute of Paint and Varnish Re- 
search, 2201 New York Ave., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

Lead Industries Association, 420 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York. 

National Paint, Varnish and Lacquer 
Association, 2201 New York Ave., N. 
W., Washington, D. C. 

National Wallpaper Wholesalers’ 
Association, 1709 Walnut St., Philadel- 
phia. 


Painting and Decorating Contractors 
of America, 828 Jefferson Bldg., Peoria, 
Ill. 

Wallpaper Cleaners Manufacturers 
Association, 1010 Pine St., St. Louis. 

Wallpaper Institute, 19 W. 44th St., 
New York. 


Publications 
| Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1941.) 


American Paint Journal, 3713 Washing- 


ton Ave., St. Louis. Published by Amer- 
ican Paint Journal Co. Est. 1916. For 
paint and varnish and lacquer mfrs., 
their chemists and production men 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 5%x8. Type 
page, 4%x6%. Published Monday. Forms 
close Thursday. N.I.A.A, statement on 
request Agency discounts, 15-0 Mem- 
ber A.B.P Circulation (ABC), 1,900; 
(gross), 2,525. Manufacturers, 37%; su- 
perintendents and chemists, 17%: whole- 


raw material manufacturers, 
brokers and manufacturers’ agents, 


salers, 7% 
16% 


S$; salesmen, 5%: others, 10%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 30.00 $ 16.50 
13 50.00 27.50 15.00 
°6 45.00 25.00 13.75 
§2 40.00 22.50 12.50 
Standard color, $15.00 net: except alumi- 
num, bronze, gold and silver 
American Paint and Oil Dealer, 3713 
Washington Ave., St. Louis Published 
by American Paint Journal Co. Est. 1908. 
Free (controlled) Wholesalers and re- 
tailers of paint and related products 
Trim size &8%x11% Type page, 7x10 
Published 15th preceding. Forms close 
Ist preceding N.LA.A Statement on 
request Agency discounts, 15-0 Cir- 
culation (CCA), Aug., 1941, 27,371; 
(gross), 25,668, Retailers, 91% whole- 


salers, 4° others, 5% Member NBPA 


cate 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $315.00 $165.00 $ 90.00 
4 280.00 150.00 85.00 
12 250.00 140.00 75.00 
Color rates on application 


American Painter and Decorator, 
Washington Ave., St. Louis 

by American Paint Journal Co. 
Subscription, 50c. For 
orating contractors 

Type pages, 1% x6% Published Ist. 
Forms close 15th Agency discounts, 
15-0 N.LA.A statement on request. 
Cireulation (CCA), Aug., 1941, 75,080; 
(gross), 76992. Painting, paperhanging 
and orating contractors, 94%; manu- 
facturers of supplies, 1%; building main- 


3713 
Published 
Est. 1924 
painting and dec- 
Trim size, 5%x8. 


de« 


tenance (boss) painters, 4%; others, 1% 
Member NBPA Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 

1 $310.00 $160.00 $ 90.00 

6 275.00 145.00 80.00 

12 250.00 137.50 72.50 


Industrial Finishing. 
(Shee MANUsc ACTURI .G 


National Paint Bulletin, 1349 New York 
re 


INDUSTRIES. ) 


Ave., N. Washington, D. C. Pub 
lished by Stewart Research Laboratory 
Est. 1936. Subscription, $3. Trim size 
9x12. Type size, 7x10 Published 15th 
Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation (Swern), paid, 612; (gross) 
1,600, Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 40.00 $ 25.0% 
6 67.50 36.00 22.50 
12 60.00 32.00 0.0 


Standard color, $10.00 


National Painters Magazine, 59 John St 
New York. Published by Schnell Pub 
Co., Ine. Est. 1874. Free (controlled) 
Trim size, 8%xll%. Type page, 7x1" 
Published 15th. Forms close list. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (CCA), Mar 
1941, 60,158; (gross), 61,200. Painting and 
decorating contractors, 86%: whole 
salers, 3%; salesmen, 3%; lumber dealers 


3%; architects, 3%; others, 2% Rates 
Times 1 Page \% Page % Pag 
1 $440.00 $220.00 $120.0 

6 415.00 210.00 115.0 
390.00 200.00 110.( 


12 
Standard color, $70.00 page. 


OU, Paint & Drug Reporter. 
(See CHEMICAL) 
1524 Chestnut 5 


Paint Industry, The, 


Philadelphia. Published by G. B. Heck 
Jr. Est. 1885. Subscription, $2. Tr 
size, 10%x13%. Type page, 84x11 
Published 15th. Forms close 5th. Age! 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Sworr 
paid, 685; (gross), 1,088. Rates— 
Times 1 Page \% Page yy Pa 

$ 65.00 $ 35.00 $ 20.( 

6 55.00 30.00 15 

12 50.00 27.50 15.| 
Standard color, $25. 
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PAINT AND VARNISH 





Paint and Varnish Production Manager, 
Mills Bldg., Washington, D. C. Est. 1911. 
subscription, $3. Published list. Forms 
ose 25th. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
x10 Agency discounts, 10-5 N.1LA.A. 
tatement on request. Circulation (Pub- 
sher’s Statement), 986, paid; free, 155; 
rross, 1,141. tates 
. rimes 1 Page lh Page 4 Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 $ 2750 
6 70.00 42.00 26.00 
12 65.00 39.00 24.00 
Standard color, $10.00; bleed, $10.00. 
Painter and Decorator, Lafayette, Ind. 
Published by Brotherhood of Painters, 
A vecorators and Paperhangers of Amer- 
a Est. 1887. Subscription, $1. Trim 
' ize, 7x10. Type page, 5%x8 Published 
Ist. Forms close 15th. Circulation (Pub- 
lisher’s Statement), Dec., 1940, 116,807 
ncludes 116,657 ass’n subs.); gross, 
117,507 Rates— 
= rimes 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $300.00 $160.00 $ 85.00 
4 275.00 140.00 80.00 
y 12 250.00 30.00 40.00 
Color rates on request. 
p Paint, Oil & Chemical Review, 537 S 
, Dearborn St., Chicago Published by 
Trade Review Co., Ine Est. 1883 For 
x 
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the paint, varnish and lacquer manufac- 


turing industry. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 
every other Thursday. Forms close 10 
days preceding. N.1.A.A. statement on 
request. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cirecu- 
lation (ABC), 1,624; (gross), 2,179. Paint 


and varnish manufacturers, 


42%; manu- 
facturers of raw materials, 14%; chem- 
ists and superintendents, 24% others, 
20%. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 85.00 $ 51.00 $ 30.50 
13 80.00 48.00 29.00 
26 70.00 42.00 25.00 
Color rates on request; bleed, 10%. 


Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 
turers. 
(See 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 


Weekly Naval Stores Review, 2 West Bay 


St., Savannah, Ga. Published by Review 
Pte. Co Est. 1890. Subscription, $5. 
Trim size, 7%x10%. Type page, 7x9. 
Published Saturday. Forms close Thurs- 
day. Agency discounts, 10-2. tates— 
Months 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 65.00 $ 36.00 $ 19.00 
6 339 00 175.00 100.00 
12 600.00 330.00 185.00 


Color rates on request. 
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Western Paint Review, 1206 Maple Ave., 


Los Angeles, Calif. Published by Lin- 
ley Pub. Co. Est. 1920. Subscription, 50c. 
Trim size, 8%x1ll%. Type page, 7x10 


Published 10th. Forms close 25th. Agency 


discounts, 15-2 Circulation (Sworn), 
6,077; (gross), 6,258. Painting contrac- 
tors, 76%; dealers, 14%; manufacturers, 
6%; others, 4%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $125.00 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 
6 100.00 60.00 35.00 
12 90.00 50.00 30.00 
CANADA 
Canadian Paint & Varnish Magazine, 
481 University Ave., Toronto, Canada. 
Published by MacLean Pub. Co., Ltd, 
Est. 1927. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 
9x12 Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. 
Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation (CCAB), Dec., 1940, 
2,134. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 70.00 $ 40.00 $ 24.00 
6 60.00 35.00 22.00 
12 53.00 30.00 17.50 
Color, 25 page; bleed, 10%. 
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Specialized Mediums 
WITH HIGHEST MULL CIRCULATION 


THE PAPER INDUSTRY AND PAPER WORLD HAS THE 
LARGEST NET PAID CIRCULATION TO PAPER AND 
PULP MILLS AND THEIR IMPORTANT EXECUTIVES 
OF ANY MAGAZINE PUBLISHED IN THIS FIELD 

















This Catalogue 
foes to one or 
more key men in 
every operating 
Paper and Pulp 
Mill in the United 


States and Canada 


A Perfect Combination For Advertising Results 


If you are interested in exhibiting your line of products, or services, to every sales 
opportunity within the Pulp and Paper Manufacturing Industry, these two me- 
diums will do the job for you. 


The Paper Industry and Paper World, monthly educational news magazine, pro- 
vides a most potent means of stimulating sales for you because it brings your mes- 
sage to top ranking officials progressively downward to skilled workers. 


The Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue gives you 365-day contact with engineers, 
superintendents, purchasing agents, chemists, mill managers, company officials 
and others influential in the purchase of machinery, chemicals, equipment and sup- 
plies ... and is a permanent catalogue file for your sales information. 


Using these two mediums in combination gains greater acceptance and recognition 
within the industry for your products, because you fire your sales ammunition 
directly at the buying sources. There are no detours ... your advertising dollar is 
spent where it will do most good. 


» DE 








and concentrated cover 


59 EAST VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. [meeemeeauai 
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Paper, Paper Products 


(See also Advertising: Chemical Process Industries: Packaging: Printing. 


In 1941 there were 730 paper mills 
and 253 pulp mills in the United States, 
as compared with 726 and 245, respec- 
tively, in 1940. Distribution of these 
mills by states was as follows, accord- 


ing to Paper Industry and Paper 


World: Paper Pulp 
\labama ... 5 5 
\rKansas ..... 2 2 
CORBGGMER occces 13 0 
CORED. accvesces l 0 
Connecticut ..... ay 31 0” 
EE acces ancpe 6 v 
District of Columbia. l 0 
PRE detenteedendee ‘ 6 6 
COUT acuces ‘ ; 3 
[GED ceccese "6 0 
Indiana ..... e% 16 0 
DG acicenaes . i 0 
DE nenaee 2 0 
lauisiana ..... : s ; 
OO a 25 33 
Maryland ...... " 1 
Massachusetts . XS 3 
Michigan ..... 54 9 
Minnesota ..... 11 11 
Mississippi ..... i 3 
Missouri inenee ve ; l ” 
New Hampshire oO ri 
New Jersey ... il l 
i ME pisneas 11% 6 
North Carolina 8 6 
ees “ iY 
i iF 11 
Pennsylvania ..... 5a 11 
Philippine Islands 1 1 
Rhode Island 1 a 
South Carolina ..... oe 4 4 
OQ re 8 3 
EE Senki dames haere 2 2 
I al ri a er . ba! 3 
WER, Sania iee 6% 14 10 
Washington .... 13 26 
West Virginia . d 0 
Wisconsin $< ae 52 36 
Me  esbhahane 730 253 


Paper and paperboard production in 
the United States during 1940 was 14.,- 
372,000 tons, according to the American 
Paper and Pulp Association. This fig- 
ure compares with 13,493,476 tons in 
1939, 11,380,814 tons in 1938, and 12,- 
837,003 tons in 1937. 

Paper production by grades in 1939 
and 1940 was as follows: 


Tons 
1939 1940* 
Vaperboard ........... 6,104,968 6,550,000 
W  . SSP . 2,238,993 2,350,000 
OU esccncesces seeee Ree 1,624,000 
Me, eee 954,259 1,030,000 
Building pe aE 645,924 690,000 
i a_i ‘ 665.722 720,000 
WOU - ttakecewews 594,594 625,000 
TUE ntbendes< ee 19,401 20,500 
roundwood Printing 
ind Specialty . 940.342 560,000 
other .... a 194,581 202,500 


13,493,476 14,372,000 

istimated. 
Pulp production in 1940 reached 8,- 
11,000 tons, according to the United 
ites Pulp Producers Association. 
is tonnage was substantially above 
1939 total of 6,993,334 tons. Pro- 
tion in 1940 was divided as follows: 


phate 
nbleached 3.171.000 
eached - ; 553.000 

hite 
eached .... ‘ 1,612,000 
nbleached = 977,000 
Nnanical ..... 1,791,000 
bili ie a 542,000 
165,000 
ee 8.811.000" 

ranged from estimates of | S. Pulp 


tucers Association. 


Principal materials consumed in the 
paper and paperboard industry of the 
U. S. during 1939, according to a pre- 
liminary report of the Bureau of the 


Census, were as follows: 


Tons 
Wood pulp, total’.......... . 8,650,423 
Mechanical ..... ; 1,749,118 
BOGR .ccce ee eee 515,650 
Sulphite . . : 2,912,704 
Sulphate ....... Ar 3,354,338 
Semi-chemical .. 118,615 


Manila stock (rope, jute bagging, 
etc.) ee komen es caeus soe 


Rags 





Waste paper (paper stock) 1,366,257 
Dn: ccs duedbehaake ns a“ : A 
Other fiber (cotton, etc.)....... 7s 
Casein . ones ; Fey 17,587 
Clay iu ‘ . 427,481 
Rosin = cic ~ 35,915 
Rosin sizing ..... rere 94,325 
Other non-fibrous materials 

(alum, starch, etc.) oF 571,115 


Mncludes 4,608,850 tons of pulp produced 
in pulp mills operated in conjunction with 
paper mills 

According to the U. S. Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, paper 
exports in 1940 reached an all time 
high of 578,000 tons, or 4 per cent of 
domestic production. The tonnage by 
grades was divided as follows: 


Tons 
Paperboard ee iene 243,778 
Wrapping cawan 107,714 
Printing . oo , 53,429 
NE, ce ad wcans cat scase Gee 
Newsprint site sick cnet <tc. See 
Miscellaneous ... has : oe «644 OOl 


Imports of paper during 1940 were 
valued at $132,600,000, with newsprint 
and cigarette papers accounting for 96 
per cent. According to the News Print 
Service Bureau, newsprint imports 
from Canada totaled 2,586,000 tons; 
from Newfoundland, 157,000 tons; and 
from Europe, 34,000 tons. There has 
been no important importation of any 
paper other than newsprint and ciga- 
rette into the United States in recent 
years. 

Wood pulp imports and wood pulp 
exports for 1940, also arranged from 
estimates of the U. S. Pulp Producers 
Association, were as follows: 

Imports Exports 


Sulphate (Tons) (Tons) 
Unbleached 223,577 157,568 
Bleached - 84.887 18,205 

Sulphite 
Bleached iskead 152,916 218,457 
Unbleached : 380,913 72.290 

Mechanical .. ; .. 171,518 1,766 

Soda . eer ‘ 10.763 10,006 

Other ; ‘ 6. 

Total nk 1,224,632 478,229 


The 1939 Census of Manufactures 
gave the following picture of the paper 
industry: 

Value of 
No. of Products 


Est (000) 
Pulp mills 194 $226,852 
Paper and paperboard mills. 63S 933,016 
Converted paper products 2 433 855.874 
Paperboard containers and 
boxes not elsewhere classi- 
fied . a seene 133s S82 .710 
Paper bags, except those 
made in paper mills .. 11% S65, 776 
Coated and glazed paper 140 84.387 
Converted paper products 
not elsewhere classified. 84 161,306 
Envelopes 16% 0.118 
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Publishing) 


There were 99 manufacturers of pa- 
per mill, pulp mill and paper products 
machinery in 1939, with an output 
valued at $32,420,000. 

The converted paper products indus- 
tries had a total output valued at $1,- 
030,287,000 in 1939. Some leading 
products: Kraft bags, $75,886,000; 
corrugated shipping containers, $187,- 
282,000; cartons and folding boxes, 
$126,873,000; set-up paper boxes, $73,- 
941,000: fiber cans, $14,806,000; coated 
book paper, $37,978,000; waxed paper, 
$57,403,000; gummed paper tape, $8,- 
280,000; round paper cups, $12,933,000; 
facial tissues and handkerchiefs, $12,- 
118,000; paper napkins, $10,420,000; 
paper towels, $15,352,000; toilet pape 
(converted), $39,017,000; wallpaper, 
$24,954,000. 

Paper and paperboard mills spent 
$37,502,000 for plant and equipment in 
1939. The major portion, $26,113,000, 
was for new machinery and operating 
equipment, and $9,759,000 for new con- 
struction or major alterations. Pulp 
mills spent an additional $9,310,000, of 
which $6,105,000 was for new machin- 
ery and operating equipment. 

Paper and board mills employed 110,- 
575 wage earners in 1939. The cost of 
materials, fuel, electric energy and 
contract work was $532,261,000, and 
the value added by manufacture, $400,- 
755,000. 

The paper industry employs large 
boiler capacity to produce steam for 
processing as well as for machinery 
operation. The making of pulp and 
paper demands both heavy machinery, 
and a great deal of water. Auxiliary 
equipment necessary includes a variety 
of power’ transmission equipment, 
pumps and piping, materials handling, 
ventilating, machine shop and mainte- 
nance equipment. 

The combined aggregate housepower 
of prime movers in paper and paper- 
board mills and in pulp mills of the 
United States in 1939, according to the 
figures, totaled 2,745,059. This prime 
mover capacity was made up of 1511 
steam engines with a total horsepower 
of 396,515; 1411 steam turbines with a 
total horsepower of 1,593,097; 17 Die- 
sel and semi-Diesel engines with a total 
horsepower of 3,209; 22 other internal 
combustion engines with a total horse- 
power of 4,078; 1146 hydro-turbines 
and waterwheels with an aggregate ca- 
pacity of 748,160 horsepower; genera- 
tors with a total kilowatt rating of 
1,517,966, and electric motors (39,592 
driven by purchased energy, 8,931 
driven by plant energy) with an aggre- 
gate horsepower of 3,213,637. The kilo- 
watt hours of electric energy generated 
by the mills was 6,297,943,284. Of this 
amount, 210,499,793 kilowatt hours 
were sold. Purchased electric energy 
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amounted to 2,972,958,641 kilowatt 
hours. 

The combined fuel consumption of 
the paper and paperboard mills and 


the pulp mills of the United States for 
1939 was as follows: 


Coal (anthracite) 993,635 tons 


Coal (bituminous) ..... 8,723,849 tons 
ee ee ao eee re 22,544 tons 
LL err 6,212,788 bbl. 42 gal. 


Gas (natural) . .28,913,336 M eu. ft. 
Gas (manufactured) ....1,841 M cu. ft. 
Gas (mixed) ......... 121,642 M cu. ft. 


Distribution 

The paper industry is divided into 
two major branches—printing and 
writing papers and mechanical, or 


coarse papers. Printing and writing 
papers are usually trade-marked and 
distributed to printers through jobbers 
holding exclusive franchises. 

The 1939 Census of Business listed 
2,898 jobbers, with sales of $574,973,- 
000, divided as follows: 


No. of Sales 
Type best (000) 
Wrapping or coarse paper 
and products 1.675 $297,438 
Printing and writing papers 127 210,261 
Stationery and supplies 515 $6,551 
Wallpaper 281 20,723 


Converters buy paper from mills and 
convert it into envelopes, bags and 
other specialties, wax it for wrapping 
and perform other operations. 


Associations 

American Paper and Pulp Associa- 
tion, 122 E. 42nd St., New York. 

Kraft Paper Association, 19 W. 44th 
St., New York. 

National Paperboard Association, 80 
E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

National Paper Trade Association of 
U. S., 220 E. 42nd St., New York. 

Paper Bag Manufacturers Institute, 
369 Lexington Ave., New York. 

Pulp and Paper Plate Associates of 
America, 2 Lafayette St., New York. 


Tag Manufacturers Institute, 370 
Lexington Ave., New York. 

Tissue Association, 19 W. 44th St., 
New York. 


Transparent Bag and Envelope Asso- 
ciation, 11 W. 42nd St., New York. 

United States Pulp Producers Asso- 
ciation, 122 E. 42nd St., New York. 


Publications 
{Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1941.] 


American Box Maker. 
(See Packaging.) 


A. 8. M. BE. Mechanical Catalog Directory. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 


American Paper Merchant, 111 W. Wash- 


ington St., Chicago Published by How- 
ard Publishing Co Est. 1920 Subscrip- 
tion, $3 Trim size, 9x12 Type page, 
74x10 Published 15th Forms close 
Sth Agency discounts, 10-2 Circulation 
(Publisher's Statement), 3,300 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page ™% Page 
1 $ 90.00 $ 45.00 $ 35.00 
80.00 427.00 32.00 
12 72.50 40.00 30.00 
Standard color (red), $10; bleed, 10% 
Converter, Conway Bidge., Chicago Pub 
lished by Howard Pub. Co Est 1927 
Subscription, $3 Trim size, 9x12 Type 


page, 7%x10. Published Ist. Forms close 
26th. Agency discounts, 10-2. Circulation 
2,500 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $ 75.00 $ 45.00 $ 27.00 
Hh 68.00 40.00 23.50 
12 60.00 35.00 20.00 
Standard color (red), $10: bleed, 10% ex 
tra 
Dally Mill Steck Reporter, 133 W. ist 
St.. New York, N. Y Published by Atlas 
Publishing Co., Inc. Type page, 94x1l2% 
Published daily except Sunday and Mon 
day Forms close 1 p. m. preceding day 
Agency discount, 10-2 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 mo $ 100.00 $ 55.00 $ 32.50 
6 mos 3.900.00 2 2950.00 1,300 00 
12 mos 7,200.00 3,800.00 ” 000.00 


Fibre Containers. 
(See Packaging.) 


Lockwood's Directory of the Paper and 
Allied Trades, 15 W. 47th St.. New York 
Published by Lockwood Trade Journal 


Co. Subscription, $7.50. Trim size, 54x9 
Type page, 4%x7 Published Nov. 1 
“orms close Oct. 10 Agency discounts 
none Rates—1 page, $100; % page, $60; 
“ page, $40 

Oficial Board Markets, The, 228 N. La 
Salle St.. Chicago Subscription, $12 
Trim size, 8%xll. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished Saturday Forms close Friday 
Other information on request to pub- 
lisher 


Official Container Directory and Package 
Advertiser. 
(See Packaging.) 
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Pacific Pulp and Paper Industry, 71 Co- 
lumbia St., Seattle, Wash. Published by 
Consolidated Pub. Co Est. 1927 Sub- 
scription, $4 Trim size, 84%x11\%. Type 
page, 64x10 Published 15th Forms 
close Ist. Agency discounts, 0-2. Cir- 
culation (Publisher's Statement), 1,831 
Rates 
Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
l $125.00 $ 80.00 $ 50.00 
7 100.00 70.00 40.00 
13 90.00 55.00 30.00 
7th insertion in a T-insertion contract 
and 13th insertion in a 13-insertion con- 
tract provide for space in annual review 
number Color, $35 extra: bleed, 15% 
above page rates 


Paper and Paper Products, 41 Park Row, 
New York City Published by Walden 
Sons & Mott, Ine Est. 1884 Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 12%x17%\. Type page, 
Ll x16 Published 5th and 20th. Forms 
close 2nd and 16th Agency discounts, 
10-2 Circulation (Publisher’s State- 
ment), 3,250 Inch rates—1l1 time, $2.50; 
12 times, $1.50; 24 times, $1.25 
Mill Calalogue, 59 East 
For paper and 
production exec- 


Paper and Pulp 
Van Buren St., Chicago 
pulp mill officials and 
utives Published by Fritz Publications, 
Ine Est. 1923 Free (controlled). Trim 
size, 84xl1l Type page, 7x10 Published 
annually in June. Forms close April 30th 
Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulation 
(Sworn), 2,700, Rates—1 page, $150: 3 
pages, $355; 6 pages, $600; 10 pages, $900 
Special one-time (1 page, $125) when 
combined with a minimum of six half 
pages (or its monetary equivalent) in the 
Paper Industry and Paper World. Special 
rates for furnished inserts 
For additional data see page 328 


Paper & Twine Journal, 1860 Broadway, 


New York City Published by Paper & 
Twine Journal Publ. Co. Est. 1927. Sub- 
scription, $2 rim size, 9x12. Type page, 
7x10 Published 15th Forms close 12th 
Agency discounts, 10-2 Circulation 
(Publisher's Statement), net paid, 3,824; 
(gross), 4,942 tates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 90.00 $ 55.00 $ 35.00 
0 80.00 50.00 30.00 
12 75.00 45.00 25.00 
Paper Catalog, 41 Park Row, New York. 


Published by Walden Sons & Mott, Inc 
Est. 1909 Subscription, $1 per year—2 
editions Trim size, 6x9 Type page, 5x 
7% Published in 6 editions for sepa- 
rate sections of U. S.. each edition is 
published semi-annually Agency dis- 
counts, none Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 13,000 for 6 months-—1 issue 
of each edition Rates on application 


The Paper Industry and Paper World, 6 
E. Van Buren St., Chicago. Published b 
Fritz Publications, Inc. Est. 1919. Sut 
scription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Typ 
page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms clos 
Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. N. Ll. A. A 
statement on request. Member A. B. |} 


Circulation (ABC), 4,988; (gross), 5,949 
Paper and pulp manufacturing con 
panies, officials, production executive 
and operators, 90%; others, 10%. Rates- 
Times 1 Page \% Page % Pag 
$120.00 $ 70.00 $ 40.0/ 
6 110.00 61.00 36.0% 
12 100.00 52.50 32.0/ 
Standard color (red), $25; other color 
$40; bleed, $15. 


For additional data see page 328. 


News, 1440 Broadwa 
Published by L. D. Pos 


The Paper Mill 
New York City 


Inc. Est. 1878. Subscription, $4. Ty; 
page, 7x10. Trim size, 84x11. Put 
lished Saturday. Forms close 10 day 
preceding. Agency discounts, 15-0. N 
I. A. A. statement on request. Member 
a ee. & Circulation (ABC), 2,334; 


(gross), 3,081. Paper and pulp manufac 
turing, 70%; converters of paper, 3% 
mill paper and pulp salesmen, exporters 
and salesmen, 7%; machinery and equip 
ment mfrs. and dealers, 13%; others, 7° 


Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 90.00 $ 60.00 $ 40.0: 
13 70.00 40.00 95 0K 
26 65.00 35.00 20.06 
52 60.00 33.00 18.0% 

Standard color, $50; bleed, 5% 

Paper Progress, 812 Huron Road, Cleve 


land, Ohio Published by Industrial Pub 


Co. Est. 1937. Subscription, $1. Trim 
size, 5%x7%. Type page, 4%x6% Pub 
lished 5th. Forms close 20th Agency 


0-2. N. I. A. A. statement on 


discounts, d 
Circulation (CCA), April, 1941 


request. 





21.787; (gross). 22,469. Printers, 40 

adv., 26%: agencies, 6%; paper mer 

chants, 26%; others, 2% Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

$225.00 $120.00 85.00 

6 185.00 100.00 70.00 
12 150.00 80.00 55.00 

Standard color (red), $25. 

Paper Sales, 612 N. Michigan Ave., Chi 


cago, Ill. Published by Davidson Pub 
Co. Est. 1940 Type page, 7x10 Pub 
lished 10th Forms close 3rd. Agency 
discount, 10-2. Circulation (Swern), con 
trolled, gross, 5,082. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $135.00 $ 70.00 $ 45.00 
6 125.00 65.00 40.00 
12 100.00 60.00 35.00 


Standard color rate, $30; bleed rate, 10% 


Paper Trade Journal, 15 W. 47th St., New 
York City. Published by Lockwood Trads 
Journal Co. Est. 1872. Subscription, $4 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x9% 
Published Thursday. Forms close Mor 
day Agency discounts, 15-0 Circula 
tion (ABC), 5,031; (gross), 5,807, Paper 
and pulp mfg., 52%; paper merchants 


etc., 7%: converters, 7%: machinery 
17%: others, 17% Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

$120.00 $ 7000 $ 40.00 

13 92.00 50.00 30.00 
26 85.00 46.00 25.01 
52 77.50 42.50 23 

Standard color, $40; bleed, 15% 


Post’s Paper Mill Directory, 1440 Broad 
Way. New York, N : Published by L 
D. Post, Inc. Est. 1884. Price, $3. Sales 
men’s issue, $4. Type page, 4x6%. Pub 


lished January Forms close Oct. 15th 
Agency discounts, 15-0 Circulation 
(CCA), Jan., 1941, 1,821; (gross), 2,266. 
Rates— 

1 Page % Page 4% P 

$ 75.00 $ 40.00 $ 2 
Color, $30 extra. 
Source of Supply Directory, Conv 


Y 


Bldg., Chicago. Published annually 
cember 10th. by Howard Pub. Co. Forms 
close November Ist. Est. 1924. Subsc 
tion, $2. Trim size, 4%x6%. Type P 
3% x5% Agency discounts, 10-2. Ci! 
lation (Publisher’s Statement), 4 
ates —l1 page, $55; % page, $30; 11 

15. 


Southern Pulp and Paper Journal, 


Third St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. Publis 
by Ernest H. Abernethy Pub. Co., 
Est. 1938. Subscription, $3. Type P 
7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 
of preceding month. Agency discov 
15-2. Circulation (Publisher's St 
ment), 1,790. Rates-- 
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rimes 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 35.00 
7 $0.00 50.00 30.00 
13 80.00 45.00 25.00 


Color (red), $25 extra; other colors, $30 
xtra; bleed, 10% extra 


Shears. 
(See PACKAGING.) 


sweet’s Catalog File for the Process In- 
dustries. 
(See CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES.) 


rhomas’ Register of American Manufac- 
turers, 
ee MANUFACT 


RING INDUSTRIES. ) 


Walden’s A. B. C. Guide, 41 Park Row, 
New York City. Published annually by 
Walden Sons & Mott, Ine Est. 1887 
Price, $2 Type page, 5x8. Published 
Jan. Ist Forms close Nov, 1. Rates—1l 
page, $50; % page, $30. 


CANADA 


National Directory of the Canadian Pulp 
& Paper Ind stries in Canada, Garden- 
vale, Que. Published by National Busi- 
ness Publications, Ltd. Price, $3. Type 
page, 4x7. Published annually in Novem- 
ber. Agency discounts, 10-2. Rates—1 
page, $50; % page. $30; % page, $20 

Pulp & Paper Magazine of Canada, Gar- 
denvale, Que. Published by National 
Business Pubs., Ltd Official organ Tech- 
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nical Section, Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Association. Est. 1903. Subscription, $5 
Trim size, 8%x115%. Type page, 7x10 
Published 15th. Forms close Ist. Con- 
vention issue is 13th of year and is pub- 
lished in February. Agency discounts 
15-2. Circulation (CCAB), Dec., 1940, 
2,387. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$125.00 $ 75.00 $ 50.00 

7 90.00 54.00 36.00 
13 75.00 45.00 25.00 


Pulp & Paper Manual, Canada, Garden 
vale, Que. Published by National Busi- 
ness Pubs., Ltd. Type page. 7x10. Pub 
lished annually. Agency discounts, 10-2 
Rates—1 page, $100; 2 pages, $180; % 
page, $55; %4 page, $35 
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Suggestions to Users— 













- Publication Data 





In looking for informa- 
tion about a publication 
refer first to “Index to Pub- 
lications” on page 8. 






_ Market Data 





In looking for data re- 
garding atrade, industry or 
profession, refer to “Index 
to Markets,” on page 5. 








Canadian publications 
are indexed separately 
immediately following the 
“Index to Publications” on 
page 165. 
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Photography 


(See also Motion Picture, Industry: Amusements) 





Authoritative sources indicate that 
the photographic industry is likely to 
continue its advances on three major 
fronts; Greater usage in commercial 
and scientific fields, continued interest 
of the amateur, and an expanded use 
of photography in national defense 
preparations. 

One of the best indicators of busi- 


ness conditions in this industry, as re-_ 


ported by Charles Abel, executive man- 
ager of the Photographers’ Association 
of America, was the increasing num- 
ber of exhibitors at the 1941 conven- 
tion. Some 150 exhibitors offered 
products in or allied to the photo- 
graphic field, an increase of 30 per cent 
over the 1938 total. 


The most recent estimates available 
indicate that there are about 85 man- 
ufacturers of cameras, 300 companies 
making sensitized materials, lenses and 
other accessories and about 600 com- 
panies producing specialties, frames 
and other items used by or sold 
through photographic studios and 
photo-supply houses. 


The Commercial Photographer re- 
ports that whether the United States 
enters the war or not, photography will 
be of increasing importance in the 
work of national defense, as its use 1s 
essential in all branches of the military 
and naval services. One defense bottle- 
neck which is rapidly being corrected is 
still the production of sufficient optical 
glass for lenses, range finders and 
other instruments. Until this country 
began to appreciate what modern mech- 
anized war meant in increased produc- 
tion of airplanes and ordnance, it was 
thought that productive capacity of 
optical glass had been sufficiently in- 
creased since the World War. That is 
no longer the case now that airplanes 
and guns must be produced, and 
equipped with all needed accessories, In 
quantities twenty times those first 
anticipated. 

Nor is the war likely to cause such 

a terrific upset in the photographic in- 
lustry as was the case in 1914. Then 
he United States was dependent on the 
varring powers for chemicals, dyes, 
optical glass, blanc fixe for coating 
iper, aside from many other less im- 
rtant products. Today all of these 
e made over here, many of them bet- 
r and all at least as good as those 
merly imported. 
Manufacturers of photographic ap- 
ratus and materials and projection 
varatus included 160 establishments 
h total production valued at $133,- 
,000, in the 1939 Census of Manu- 
tures. This compares with products 
ued at $115,888,000 manufactured 
109 units in the industry in 1937, a 
n of 15.5 per cent. 


A breakdown of the principal output 
of the industry is given as follows: 


PRODUCTION OF PHOTOGRAPHIC 
APPARATUS AND SUPPLIES, 1939 


Cameras (including motion-pic- 


ture) MPA nenebas ones o .. $27,346,300 
Projectors, total value........... 8,413,900 
Motion-picture: 
Standard-gauge (35 mm) 
I aia os Ging aid oe etal 2,726 
I aba iiiate sd  uihied .. $1,287,500 
Substandard-gauge (less than 
35 mm): 
Number hee at ; 134,515 
Value . - $6,202,700 
Other: 
Number da lactate cerca a 36,780 
Value iib6 ei dedwedaaweens $823,660 
Films (motion-picture and other, 
exclusive of X-ray films)......$55,492,493 
ok Area . $10,237,000 
Sensitized photographic paper... .$15,821,000 
Photo-copying paper 
rere ; $3,229,000 
Brown, or black and white.. $2.067,000 
Sensitized plates and sildes..... $876,756 
Other photographic apparatus and 
materials ....... ceesuey . $12,951,000 
Total value $126.513.000 


The following figures from the 
records of Charles Abel Incorporated, 
give some indication of the size of the 
various branches of the photographic 
industry: 


PHOTOGRAPHIC UNITS 


Portrait photographers .............. 11,579 
Commercial photographers .......... 7,376 
Portrait and commercial photogra- 

phers (duplications eliminated) ... 14,789 
OY IE os nt cae kthenminon . 5,474 


Portrait and commercial photogra- 
phers and photo finishers (duplica- 


tions eliminated) .................. 16,333 
Illustrative and advertising photog- 
SD ahanssdks edna nekadkenenee ox o 1,612 


Photographers in industrial, educa- 
tional, scientific and similar estab- 
lishments or institutions .......... 568 

News and press photographers...... 1,609 

Blue-printers and photo-copyists 
(operators of Photostat, Rectigraph 
and similar equipment)............ 1,204 


Recognized dealers in photo supplies 2,677 
Recognized dealers in photo supplies 

and photo finishers (duplications 

GE 0643 o ce Gddkancdiocciua . 7,246 

This rather complicated tabulation 
is necessary because the great major- 
ity of firms in professional photogra- 
phy engage in more than one type of 
camera work and because nearly all 
recognized dealers also operate photo 
finishing plants. 

The 1939 Census of Service Estab- 
lishments reported 10,957 photographic 
studios with receipts of $64,185,000. 
Distribution 

The rush to enter the hobby of 
amateur photography appears to be 
slowing up, and with it the increase in 
photo supply outlets, although 2,677 are 
listed in mid-1940 as compared with 
1,670 in 1938. Much of this increase 
was accounted for during the first part 
of 1940 and from now on it is doubtful 
that the number will continue to jump 
at the rate of 500 or more a year. 

There are approximately 37,000 retail 
outlets for photo supplies, including 
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drug stores, department stores, camera 
shops, photo finishers, and professional 
photographers. 


Amateur Photography 


Estimates as to the number of cam- 
eras in the hands of amateurs today 
run into astronomical figures. A con- 
servative figure is 40,000,000. 


The amateur camera fan, although 
his numbers may not have expanded as 
rapidly in the past year as in those 
just previous when candidness came in 
vogue, still constitutes a vital market. 


There are two classes of amateurs- 
those who “press the button” and let 
the photo finisher do the rest, and those 
who prefer to make photography a 
genuine interest or hobby and therefore 
finish their own work. This applies just 
as much to the minicam fan or the 
home movie enthusiast as it does to the 
amateur who makes still pictures with 
a hand camera, be it a box or an elab- 
orate folding affair. Of the latter there 
are legions. 


About one person in every three in 
this country owns a camera, and yet 
the saturation point is not even in sight. 
A few million cameras are rather con- 
stantly in use, at least over every week- 
end during the spring and summer 
months. Probably well over 500,000 
amateurs have their own darkrooms or 
at least enough equipment to do their 
own finishing. The multitude of inex- 
pensive accessories thrown on the mar- 
ket during the past year or two has 
expanded this figure greatly—today 
there may be a million. 

According to Popular Photography, 
color photography in itself is opening 
up increasingly greater markets and 
opportunities in the photographic field. 
Production of cameras suitable for use 
in color photography has expanded con- 
siderably, with prices ranging from $10 
upwards. 

Several surveys have indicated that 
the amateur camera fan, on the aver- 
age, spends more for his hobby than his 
income may warrant, and that high- 
priced articles are often sold to those 
whose income would not ordinarily war- 
rant such expenditures for pleasure. 
One of these surveys was made by U. S. 
Camera Magazine, covering 551 of this 
publication’s subscribers. 


Of this number (of which less than 
19 per cent were professional photog- 
raphers) there were 34 who spent more 
than $1,000 annually on photography. 
Only 24 spent less than $25. The 
largest single groups were the 70 
spending $100 a year; the 50 spending 
$200 a year, and the 49 spending $150 
a year. The average for the 551 was 


$271. 
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Photo Finishing 


A total of 1,002 photo finishing lab- 
oratories were shown in the 1935 Cen- 
sus of Service Establishments. The 
establishments reporting were those 
engaged primarily in developing films 
and in printing and enlarging for 
amateur photographers. Agencies for 
photo-finishing laboratories located in 
retail stores or other service establish- 
ments are not included in this classifi- 
cation. 

Receipts of the 1,002 reporting lab- 
oratories were $8,388,000 in 1935. Full- 
time and part-time employes numbered 
2,472, and payroll totaled $2,439,000. 


Commercial Photography 

In professional work, the commercial 
branch is the fastest growing division. 
New uses are being found continuously 
for photography and despite the fact 
that photography itself is still a small 
industry in total volume and in num- 
bers of people employed, it impinges on 
practically every other industry. 

It is photography, used in the labora- 
tory, that assures the steel industry its 
products are meeting specifications; it 
is photography that produces the beau- 
tiful wooed-grain finishes that orna- 
ment the instrument boards of all mod- 
ern automobiles; it is photography that 
has replaced the heavy sample cases 
and bulky trunks that formerly trav- 
eled the country aiding perspiring sales- 
men to sell goods. It is photography 
that looks through you and tells the 
doctor and dentist what ails you; it is 
photography that solves crimes and ap- 
prehends criminals. It is photography 
that educates our children, that enter- 
tains us and enriches our lives. And, 
finally, it is photography upon which 
all industries, businesses and profes- 
sions rely in order to sell their goods, 
products or services. All of this is in- 
cluded in commercial photography. 


Portrait Photography 


Portrait photography has been feel- 
ing the inroads of various types of com- 
petition for some years. One result has 
been that the exclusive portrait studios 
are more and more becoming concen- 
trated in the cities, while photogra- 
phers in the smaller towns and commu- 
nities have been forced to branch out 
and include in their work such commer- 
cial photography as is to be had in 
their localities, as much local photo 
finishing as they can get, and in addi- 
tion enter energetically into the sale of 
photographic supplies. But a peculiar 
thing is that despite all this the num- 
ber of exclusive portrait studios has 
grown rather than shrunk. 


In the portrait field there are a num- 
ber of chains, operating two to 30 
studios each, and one large chain of 
approximately 250 studios, all in de- 
partment stores. In portrait photogra- 
phy, there are a large number of itiner- 
ant photographers, probably 2,000 to 
3,000. 

Associations 

Master Photo Finishers of America, 
103 W. Michigan Ave., Jackson, Mich. 

National Photographic Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 

National Photographic Mount Manu- 
facturers Association, 2125 N.B.C. 
Bldg., Cleveland. 

Photographers’ Association of Amer- 
ica, 520 Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, O. 

Photographic Manufacturers’ & Dis- 
tributors’ Bureau, 299 Broadway, New 
York. 

Biological Photographic Association, 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Photographic 
10414—-11llth Street, 
New York. 


Society of America, 
Richmond Hill, 


Publications 
| Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1941.] 


American Annual of Photography, 353 
Newbury St., Boston, Mass Published 
by American Photographic Pub. Co Est 
L886 Subscription, $1.50 Type page. 
5% x8 Published Oct Forms close July 
ist. Circulation (Swern), 11,528. Rates- 
1 page, $120; % page, $70; %& page, $40 
American Photography, 353 2 gle St., 
*hoto- 


Boston Published by American 
graphic Pub, Co. Est. 1889. Subscription, 
$2.50 Trim size, 74x9% Type page, 
5%x8. Published 18th. Forms close 2nd 
Agency discounts, 0-2 Circulation 
(Sworn), 26.737. Rates- 
rimes 1 Page \% Page % Page 
l $180.00 $ 96.00 $ 55.00 
6 165.00 88.00 50.00 
12 150.00 80.00 45.00 
The Camera, 153 N. 7th St., Philadelphia 
Published by Frank V. Chambers Est 
1899. Subscription, $2.50. Trim size, 8%x 
11% Type page, 7x10 Published 20th 
Forms close 5th Discounts, 15-0, Circu- 
lation (Publisher's Statement), 17,189 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $138.00 $ 74.00 $ 40.00 
" 1°78 00 68.00 37.90 
12 118.00 64.00 34.00 
Color, $55; bleed, $10 
Camera Craft, 425 Bush St., San Fran- 
cisco, Est. 1900. Subscription, $2.50. Trim 
size, 64x10 Type page. 5%x8 Pub- 
lished 18th Forms close &th Agency 
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discounts, 15-0 Cireulation (Publisher's 


Statement), 14,196. Rates 

Times | Page % Page \% Page 
1 $ 96.00 $ 48.00 $ 24.00 
6 86.40 43.20 21.60 
12 76.80 38.40 19.20 

Commercial Photographer, 520 Caxton 


Bldg., Cleveland. Published by Charles 
Abel, Ine Est. 1925. Subscription, $2 
Trim size, 6% x10. Type page, 5%x8 
Published Ist. Forms close 22nd. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 4,- 
522 net paid; 5,696 (gross) Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 90.00 $ 55.00 $ 35.00 
6 75.00 47.50 30.00 
12 60.00 40.00 25.00 
Home Movies, 6060 Sunset Blivd., Holly- 
wood, Calif Published by Ver. Halen 
Publications. Est. 1934. Subscription, $2 
Trim size, 10x13 Type page, 8%x1ll% 
Published Ist Forms close 10th preced- 
ing N. Ll. A. A. report on request. Cir- 
culation (ABC), Dec., 1940, 17,341. 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $250.00 $140.00 $ 70.00 
12 200.00 126.00 63.00 
Color, $100; bleed, 15%. 


12th St., Cin- 
Subscription, 
Published ist 

Agency dis- 


Minicam Photography, 22 E. 
cinnati, Ohio Est. 1937. 
$2.50. Type page, 5%x8 

Forms close 6th preceding 


counts, 15-2. Circulation (ABC), Dec 

1940, 65,670. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $260.00 $135.00 $ 67.50 
6 234.00 121.50 60.75 
12 221.00 114.75 57.38 


National Photographic Dealer, 6060 Sun 


set Blvd.. Hollywood, Calif. Published 
by Ver. Halen Publications. Est. 1935 
Subscription, $1. Trim size, 9x12. Typs 
page, 7x103/16. Published 20th preced 
ing. Forms close 10th preceding. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Swern). 
2,180 paid; 2,411 controlled; 5,046 gross 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 1% Page 
1 $168.00 $112.00 $° 56.00 
6 151.20 100.80 50.40 
12 134.40 89.60 44.80 
Color, $50 extra; bleed, 15% extra. 
Photographic Trade News, combined 


with Photographic Retailing and Ameri 
can Camera Trade, 381 Fourth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Published by Photographi 


Trade News. Est. 1937. Subscription, $3 
Type page, 9%x14%. Published 25th pre 
ceding. Forms close 15th preceding 
Agency discount, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2 Cols 1 Col 
1 $240.00 $145.00 $ 81.50 
6 216.00 130.50 73.35 
12 192.00 116.00 65.20 
Color, 20% extra. 


Photo Technique, 330 W. 42nd St., New 


York, N. Y. Published by McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co. Est. 1940 Subscription, 
$5. Type page, 7x10. Published 25th 
Forms close 10th preceding. N. I. A. A 
Statement on request. Agency discount 
15-2. Circulation (ABC), Dec., 1940, 12,- 
399; (gross), 12,466. Rates based on total 


space used within one 

pages $245, 4 pages $240. 6 pages $235, 8 

pages $230, 12 pages $225. 

Color, orange, red orange, blue or yellow 

$50: bleed, $30. . 
(Merged with American Photography.) 


year—Less than 4 


Popular Photography, 608 S. Dearborn 


St., Chicago, Ill. Published by Ziff-Davis 
Pub. Co. Est. 1937. Subscription, $2.50 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10 


Published 10th preceding month. Forms 


close list of second preceding month 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(ABC), 170,368; (gross), 170,492 paid 
Rates—1l page, $530; % page, $336: % 
page, $168 

Color, $100; bleed, 15%. 

Prize Photography, 67 W. 44th St.. New 


York, N. Y. Published by Ace Magazine 
Inc. Est. 1938. Subscription. $1.50. Type 
page, 7x10. Published Ist. Forms close 
ist of 2nd month preceding date of is- 


sue. Agency discount, 15-2. Circulation 
(ABC), 56,016; (gross), 57,616. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $125.00 $ 70.00 
6 190.00 120.00 66.00 
12 180.00 110.00 60.00 
Bleed, 10% 
Professional Photographer, 520 Caxton 
Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. Published by 
Charles Abel, Inc. Est. 1907. Subscrip 


tion, $2.50. Trim size, 6%x10. Type page 


5%x8. Published 5th and 20th. Forms 
close 28th previous month for 5th; 7th 
current month for 20th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 4,615 
paid; (gross), 5,797. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $ 90.00 $ 55.00 $ 35.00 
12 75.00 4500 28 

24 70.00 40.00 25 
U. S. Camera, 122 E. 42nd St.. New York 
Published by U. S. Camera Pub. ‘ P 
Est. 1938. Subscription, $1.50. Trim size 
8%x1ll% Type page, 7x10. Published (st 
preceding month. Forms close 5t! f 
second preceding month Agency 
counts, 15-2. N. I. A. A. report on 
quest. Circulation, rate base 100,00( 
paid. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page y% I 

1 $395.00 $240 00 $13 

6 376.00 228.00 124 

12 356.00 216.00 1! 


Color rates, $470; 6 times, $447: 12 ti 
$423; bleed, 15% extra. 


Jniversal Photo Almanac, 10 W. 33r: 


ew York. Published by Falk Put 
Est. 1937 Subscription, $1. Trim 
6x9. Type page, 4%x7. Published 
nually in October Forms close 

15th. Agency discounts. 15-0 Cir 
tion (Publisher’s Statement), 25 
Rates—1 page, $120; % page, $7! 


page, $40; % page, $25. 
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Plastics 


(See also Chemical Process Industries) 





The year 1941-1942 finds plastics 
even further advanced on the road to 
entrenchment in every branch of our 
national existence. This is true of such 
widely divergent industries as automo- 
biles, military aircraft and jewelry as 
well as tools and textiles. Plastics 
cannot do everything, but there is hard- 
ly a field of industrial application or 
consumer utility that does not employ 
one or more plastic materials in an 
increasing scope of uses. 


In regard to the national defense pic- 
ture, it was originally thought by many 
that plastics might provide civilian 
substitutes for war-commandeered 
metals. Actually, the role of plastics is 
not so much substitute as it is creator. 
Far from sticking to the home front, 
plastics are forging directly into the 
defense applications on _ battleships, 
airplanes, tanks, guns, ammunition— 
even in the gasmask that the foot 
soldier carries you will find a plastic. 
Some plastic materials were put on 
priorities lists the minute OPM began 
allocating materials. 

The plastics industry is booming, 
although it has been in a state of boom 
ever since it began to move some 12 
years ago. Each year has seen new 
materials, new manufacturing methods, 
startling applications and no end in 
sight. Plastics come from a variety of 
sources and are used in so many in- 
dustries that classification becomes dif- 
ficult. They constitute a distinct in- 
dustry primarily as a_ technological 
process creating synthetic moldable 


substances that possess one or more of 
the following properties: Lightness in 
weight, insulation against heat and 
electricity, inertness to acids and alka- 
lies, impact strength,  colorability. 
These properties, and others, vary in 
intensity from material to material. 


There are approximately 28 basic 
plastic types. 


The quantity and value of fabricated 
plastic products are difficult to segre- 
gate accurately because plastics are 
used as parts and accessory articles in 
many industries, but the total value 
has been reliably estimated to exceed 
several hundreds of million dollars, an- 
nually. 


As in the last world war, when the 
plastics industry found its role a stimu- 
lus to scientific and technical advances 
on many fronts, current activity in the 
national defense program finds the 
plastics industry with extremely impor- 
tant advantages to offer. These, as 
listed in the Bakelite Review of the 
Bakelite Corporation, include an ade- 
quate source of supply of both raw 
materials and finished products and 
speed of production. 


There have been tremendous strides 
made in the plastics industry since the 
last war. Materials existing at that 
time have been greatly improved 
through chemical research and through 
better production control. A whole host 
of new materials has been developed. 
The diversification of plastics—pheno- 
lics, ureas, acetates, polystyrenes, and 


vinyls, to mention only a few—with 
their wide range of properties and 
characteristics, provide a group of 
materials which in many cases may be 
used to replace other materials where 
there is a scarcity of supply or where 
shipments are delayed in transit. 


There have been vast improvements 
made in equipment and processes used 
in fabricating plastics, including high- 
speed injection molding machines for 
thermoplastics and automatic compres- 
sion molding machines for thermoset- 
ting materials. In the early days it 
took anywhere from 15, 20 and even 30 
minutes to produce a molded part from 
a thermosetting phenolic material. To- 
day, the time has been cut from 15 
seconds to five minutes, depending upon 
the size and design of the piece and the 
type of thermosetting material used. 
Parts can be produced from thermo- 
plastics even faster. 


The contribution of synthetic resins 
to quick drying coatings has revolution- 
ized the entire paint and varnish indus- 
try. Today, motor vehicles can be 
finished in a matter of hours rather 
than weeks. A new type of formula- 
tion, containing a synthetic resin, makes 
it possible to produce a priming coat 
for airplanes and other equipment 
which will dry in one minute. 


Injection molding is a comparatively 
new means of plastics production in 
this country, although it has been de- 
veloped and used abroad over a period 
of years. 





United States Production and Sales of Certa 


in Synthetic Resins in 1940 


























Production Sales 

Unit 

Pounds Pounds Value Value 

(A) Resins derived from coal-tar: Total..................... 222,943,118 153,520,805 $33,378,406 $0.22 
Alkyd resins: Total...... eh hbed desea nve tee ceewkaun 97,923,078 

I a os ain desea o kh wb ae ee an ae RD 6,476,883 5,418,875 1,008,835 .19 

Phthalic anhydride......... 91,446,195 42,400,005 7,774,730 18 

Coumarone and indene....... . 24,131,733 22,976,705 1,576,907 .07 
Derived from tar acids: Total. 93,433,200 
Cresols or cresylic acid... ... 11,978,763 

Phenol: 

Por Oniting.........2..ccs: 6,953,103 6,696,008 3,175,589 47 

reer 26,417,693 25,117,472 7,869,678 31 

POT errr eT 26,957,636 24,234,563 4,822,729 .20 
Phenols and cresols.................... 21,126,005 

8) Resins from non-coal-tar sources: Total 53,871,245 47,578,845 25,989,933 35 

0 Se ae rer ee 21,491,653 19,300,685 7,445,483 39 

otal for resins 1940........... 276,814,363 201,099,650 59,368,339 .30 

TT Se gcicuciscscasinccnees 213,027,548 163,296,637 39,011,486 24 

otal for resins reported! 1938. 130,358,652 101,828,188 22,871,974 .22 

Se See I I os oes aie cn arsa a bso oe Oh aN a mein’ 162,104,713 127,175,452 25,845,164 20 





‘ Does not include resins from adipic acid, coumarone and indene, hydrocarbons, styrene, succinic acid, and sulfonamides. 
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U. 8. Tariff Commission 
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United States Production and Sales of Plasticizers in 1940 














(A) Plasticizers from coal-tar sources: 
Phthalates: Total 
Dibutyl 
Diethyl 
(B) 
Dibutyl tartrate 
lotal for plasticizers, 1940 
Potal for plasticizers, 1939 


Plasticizers from non-coal-tar sources: 














Sales 
Production Unit 
Pounds Pounds Value Value 
28,386,357 21,418,155 $4,530,095 $0.21 
18,727,424 12,765,297 2,532,705 20 
8,799,528 5,506,098 947,658 7 
2? 306,063 1,869,683 333,167 18 
Total 8,474,052 6,880,775 2,483,484 36 
28,318 26,976 10,305 .38 
36,860,409 28,298,930 7,013,579 25 
29. 870.759 24,369,075 5,763,427 24 





U. 8S. Tariff Commission 





Injection molding has both advan- 
tages and limitations, being suitable 
only for thermoplastics, which is that 
brand of plastic materials once molded 
which can be heated again or re-shaped. 
Since these materials are easily affected 
by heat, their suitability to applications 
where they are likely to come in con- 
tact with high heat during use, limits 
their application. On the other hand, 
they are tougher and more resilient 
than either the urea or phenol-formal- 
dehyde type of plastics of similar wall 
thickness and may be produced in a 
wide range of brilliant colors. 

One advantage of injection molding 
is the automatic nature of the presses, 
which makes possible rapid production 
with a single or small multi-cavity 
mold, and the fact that the press is 
self-contained makes its use practical 
without a lot of extraneous equipment 

Injection molding, however, is not the 
only type of plastics production which 
has progressed and grown during re- 
cent years. Compression presses have 
been developed which are self-contained 
and some of which are fully automatic. 
This means that conventional compres- 
sion molding is placed on a high plane 
of production and even single cavity 
molds on an automatic press are re- 
ported to cut production costs. 

New plastic materials have made 
their commercial appearance within the 
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past few years, the more prominent of 
which are acrylic resins and methyl- 
methacrylate. These resins, while simi- 
lar in appearance, vary somewhat in 
the characteristic of hardness and ma- 
chine-ability and are being produced on 
a limited scale both as molding com- 
pounds and as cast resins in the form 
of sheets, rods and tubes. 

The fact that they can be made with 
perfect transparency, opens a wide field 
of practical applications for which no 
other plastic has been made available. 
This same type of material is being 
used broadly in the manufacture of 
aircraft for cockpit housings, where a 
perfectly transparent, unbreakable ma- 
terial has replaced glass. 

Ethyl cellulose is another new mate- 
rial for which there are many obvious 
good uses, both in the paint and varnish 
field and in the molding field. 

Other important materials include 
vinyl resins, lignin, phenolic and urea 
materials. 


Associations 

Casein Plastics Mfrs. & Fabricators 
Association, Inc., 50 E. 41st St., New 
York. 

Plastics Materials Mfrs. Association, 
Washington, D. C. 


Society of the Plastics Industry, 19 
W. 44th St., New York. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the 


six-month period ending June 39. 1941.! 
For additional data see page 337. 


42nd St., New 
Pub. Corp 


Plasties, 122 E 
York Published by Breskin 
Est. 1924. Subscription, $5.00. Trim siz 
8% x11% Type page, 7x10. Published 
5th Forms close 13th preceding N. 1 
A. A. statements on request Agenc) 
discounts, 10-2. Circulation (CCA), Jar 
1940, 7,558; (gross), 9,069, Air condi 
tioning, cooking and refrigerating equip 


Modern 


ment, 6%; electrical goods, 9%; hard- 
ware, tools, house furnishings, 6%; ma 
chinery and parts, 7%; toilet articles 
5%: R. R. automotive and aircraft, 7% 
optical goods, scientific instruments, 4% 
dept. and chain stores, stationers, 5% 
others, 50% Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Pag 
1 $200.00 $110.00 $ 60.00 
6 185.00 100.00 55.00 
12 170.00 90.00 50.00 


Standard color, $30; special, $50: meta! 
lies, $75; bleed, $10 per page per color 
For additional data see page 337. 


Modern Plastics Catalog, 122 E. 42nd St 
New York. Published by Plastics Cata 
logue Corporation Est. 1941. Subscrip 
tion, $3.50. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
size, 7x10. Published Dec 15, 1941 
Forms close Oct. 15, 1941. Agency dis 
count, 10-2 Circulation, Publisher's 
guarantee, 8,000 Rates—1 page, $200; 
% page, $110; 4% page, $60. 

Standard color rate, $30; bleed rate, $10 


Product Engineering. 


(See METAL WoRKING INDUSTRIES.) 
Thomas’ Register of American Manu- 
facturers. 

(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 
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Power Plants 


(See also Diesel Industry: Electrical; Coal) 





Exigencies of the defense program 
focused attention on a basic essential, 
power, one result being an expansion 
of facilities, another and _ equally 
urgent, modernization of those already 
existing. 

This market can be divided into four 
groups: 

Manufacturing and mining industries 

establishments engaged in producing 
or fashioning a raw product into a sal- 
able finished product for public con- 
sumption. 

Service institutions such as office 
buildings, laundries, public and pri- 
vate institutions, hotels, universities. 

Utilities—establishments engaged in 
the production and sale of electricity, 
steam, gas, water, transportation. 

Advisory and sales groups including 
such influencing factors as consulting 
engineers, mechanical engineers, con- 
tractors, jobbers, sales organizations 
and the like. 

Power Plant Engineering reports 
that power generated in the country’s 
utility plants has increased almost con- 
stantly since March, 1940, and at the 
usual summer low of 1941 was running 
15 to 17 per cent above the preceding 
year. Normal growth in former years 
was about 10 per cent. The unusual 
demands, however, have been efficiently 
absorbed by utilities by prosecution of 
expansion programs and utilization of 
standby units, in addition to recondi- 
tioning of obsolete equipment. 

Utility executives, according to this 
authority, believe that except in a few 
isolated localities where loads have de- 
veloped more rapidly than power plants 
ould be constructed, there will be no 
acute shortage of power nor need for 
urtailing its use due to lack of gen- 
rating facilities. This consensus, 
owever, is contingent upon free ex- 
pansion. Priority rulings have been a 
lefinite handicap in some instances. 

In 1940 the net capacity added to the 

nerating equipment of utility plants 

\ounted to 1,321,000 kw. Plans for 

'41 called for an additional capacity 

3,520,000 kw. and in 1942, according 

latest estimates, capacity will be in- 

‘ased by 3,400,000 kw. in new equip- 

nt. This program involved private 

penditures of $731,000,000 in 1941, 

lusive of federal activity. Of this 

tal, $242,300.000 went into steam 
ints, $8,400,000 into hydro plants. 

tribution systems required a 1941 

enditure of $296,000,000. 

‘ew generating capacity planned for 

ity service is distributed as follows: 





ime Mover 1940 1941 1942 

(Thousands of kilowatts) 
m Turbines .... 1,261 2,425 2,160 
er Wheels ...... 480 1,019 1,224 
rnal Combustion. 49 75 16 
ORD venaddneenanks 1,790 3,520 3,400 


PRIME MOVERS IN MANUFACTURING PLANTS 


Steam turbines rapidly 
displacing steam engines 
in American manufacturing 14 
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= Steam engines 


—Bureau of the Census 





The latest authoritative data on in- 
dustrial power plants is that gathered 
by the 1939 Census of Manufactures. 
Aggregate prime- mover installation 
was reported as 21,266,500 hp., a gain 
of 1,111,000 or 5.5 per cent over 1929, 
though the number of establishments 
reporting power equipment decreased 
from 193,969 in 1929 to 181,000 in 
1939. The greatest gain reported by 
industrial plants was for steam tur- 
bines, which increased 3,564,500 hp., 
or 46.1 per cent, while steam engine 
installations decreased by 3,066,675, or 
31.9 per cent. Internal combustion en- 
gines experienced an increase of 569,000 
hp., or 46.1 per cent, and hydro capacity 
increased 44,000 hp., or 2.9 per cent. 

Of special interest is the trend to- 
ward electrification of industry, as re- 
vealed by an increase of 10,814,500 hp. 
of installed electric motors, a gain of 
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30.8 per cent over 1929. The census 
also reported that 65.6 per cent of the 
prime movers installed was used to 
drive electric generators, 34.4 per cent 
performing other power services. This 
indicates that about one-third of fac- 
tory power is used directly through 
mechanical power transmission devices 

-shafting, couplings, gears, belts and 
chains. Seventy per cent of the gen- 
erating capacity is driven by steam 
turbines. 

The accompanying chart shows fuel 
consumption in manufacturing estab- 
lishments. The utility picture, how- 
ever, is quite different. In _ utility 
plants, average coal consumption per 
kilowatt-hour decreased from 1.46 lb. in 
1935 to 1.37 in 1940, indicating a def- 
inite advance in the art of power gen- 
eration. The Edison Electric Institute 
gives the following figures: 
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POWER PLANTS 





(Thousand) In 
1935 1940 creas: 
(‘oul or coke (tons) 34,164 53,398 56.0 
Fuel oll (42 gal 
bbl.) 11,378 16,765 17 
Gas (1,000 ecu. ft.) 125,239 138,157 10.0 


Another trend, not new but interest- 
ing because of its long and almost con- 
tinuous duration, is the increasing use 
of electricity per capita of population. 
In 1929 residential customers used an 
average of 502 kw.-hr. during the year 
while in 1940 the consumption was 952 
kw.-hr., an increase of 80.6 per cent. 
During the 1l-yr. interval, the average 
cost decreased from 6.33 cents to 3.84 
cents per kilowatt-hour. 

With the increasing demand for 
greater power generating capacity in 
both utility and factory plants there 
is a corresponding demand for manu- 
factured power equipment and with 
priorities in favor of defense needs, 
many factories are experiencing delays 
in getting power equipment orders 
filled. The advances in demands are 
indicated by a few of the items from 
recent census reports: 

April April 
1940 1941 


Steel boilers. orders 
Area (1,000 sq. ft.) Sas 





Number 630 
Oil burners, orders 15,889 23,6 
Pulverizers, orders 33 
Stokers, classes 445 
Number 125 222 
+677 SN7 


Boller hp 29.67 
(1-200 hp. number) 


Motors (new orders) 3,705 8,255 
Power cable (1,000s of ft.) 628 1,37 
Pumps, vaive (1,000s of dol 

lars) 1,178 92 


In every respect the power industry 
is advancing. Generating capacity is 
increasing, more efficient equipment is 
being manufactured, operating methods 
are improving to reduce fuel consump- 
tion. Demand for electric power is on 
the increase and new uses for elec- 
tricity are continuously being developed. 
While a large percentage of the pres 
ent activity can be credited to the na 
tional defense program, technological 
advances are being made that will re- 
sult in permanent benefits. 

Power lays emphasis on moderniza- 
tion of industrial power plants, assert- 
ing that the lag of the last decade re- 
sulted in an undue proportion of ob- 
solescence. One out of every two fire- 
tube boilers, it reported, is more than 
20 years old, the same being true of 
one of every four water-tube boilers, 
one of five oil burners and two of 
every three steam engines. 

Although the United States Census of 
Manufactures reports 184,000 manufac 
turing establishments, only about 60,- 
000 are regarded as large enough to 
justify intensive cultivation by pro- 
ducers of power plant equipment. The 
investment in power plants is about 10 
billion dollars and normal maintenance 
and replacement business is estimated 
at more than one-tenth of this sum. 

Modern factory power plants are the 
outgrowth of the needs of the industry 
they serve, and each industry has a set 
of specifications all its own. Emanating 
from the power department are prac- 
tically all the mechanical power serv- 
ices required to carry on all the proc- 
esses employed in the factory. Start- 
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PRIME MOVERS IN 1939 AND PREVIOUS YEARS 




















Kind 1939 1929 
Number of establishments, LotMleccsccccccccecsecesesscccsccce 2 183,277 210,959 
Number of establishments reporting power equipment....ccess 181,000 193,969 
Prime movers: hOrsepower....ssescccccocccecsccscccsssocees 21,266,557 20,155,397 
Electric motors, driven by purchased energy: horsepower... 29,887,966 22,775,664 
Prime movers; 
Stean engines, TAUMADET . ceccccccesesececseecescessesesee 42,557 66,914 
Driving Gernerators...c.ccccccscccccccccsecccccocece 8,194 (6) 
Not driving Germeratorsesccscsssccscsccccccesessccsece 34,363 (6) 
Steam engines, horsepower .ccesccccesscccsescessseessses 6,563,230 9,629,905 
Driving ZEMETACOTSesccccssssecesecescscccessesecese 2,274,504 (6) 
Not driving CONETALOTBcccsccccecececesescessecoeses 4,288,726 (6) 
Steam turbines, MUMbEr...ccosecccscesscssseveseesecees 12,632 10,311 
Driving GeMeTAtorBssssrscccessecccecesevessoveceese 3,902 (6) 
Not driving Generators..essscccccccccsccceseccesece 8,730 (6) 
Steam turbdines, NOTSOPOWET sos ceccesecesosesesecesecese 11,296, 847 7,732,021 
Driving ZeNGrators..ssecsscecccccccessccsessceseeed 9,559,089 (6) 
Not driving generators...ccccccescccecssscvcesesees 1,737,758 (6) 
Diesel and semi-Diesel engines, mumber......sseeeceees 5,311 9/ 11,288 
DRiving GeOMOratorSeccescssccccccceccsccssesececeese 2,409 (6) 
Not driving generators.....ceccccccccccescceseceses 2,902 (6) 
Diesel and semi-Diesel engines, horsepoweresscecseceee 630,181 9/ 1,233,853 
Driving KONSTACOTSs occcccccesessessesecssesccecoses 426,779 (6) 
Not driving Generators.cescescsecccverscccessceccess 203,402 (6) 
Other internal-canbustion engines, NUMDET ss cecccscesce 10,278 (6) 
Driving GEMETAtOrSecccccccccccccceccsecesesecsesece 1,457 (6) 
Not driving GeneratorBsssccrccccececccecccssoresese 8,821 (6) 
Other internal-combustion engines, horsepower.sss+seee 1,172,630 (6) 
Driving BONETALOTE sc cccccccssccescecseescceccsscese 474,804 (6) 
Not driving Generators... ccccccscscccesecccossesece 697,826 (6) 
Hydro-turbdines and water wheels, TUMDET es occcccecesecce 3,904 6,523 
Driving BONETACLOTBeccccccssececsesscccesesesecesses 1,843 (6) 
Not driving BONETRULOTSecccscccecesesesesesesesesese 2,061 (6) 
Hydro-turbines and water wheels, horsepower......e+ese 1,603,669 1,559,618 
Driving Generatorses.-cocccccceceseccoccesesseececs 1,208,624 (6) 
Not driving GerneratorSececcccescccccccccecesseocece 395,045 (6) 
Prime movers ordinarily idle, horsepower (included above). 1,996,753 (6) 
ROSES GUUORGNR, WN c ccc cccccccccscccenccceeccecce (6) 17,270 
Electric generators, kilowatt rating.........cccsccccsssees 9,674,934 7,793,875 
BPAVOR Wy GOCE GRGINIGs cc ccccccccccccccccceccceccccese 1,485,315 6 
Driven ty steam turbdnae. occ cccccccccccccceccccccccccs 6,770,685 (6) 
Driven by Diesel and semi-Diesel engines............... 257,702 (6) 
Driven by other internal-combustion engines............ 313,780 (6) 
Driven by hydro-turbines and water wheels.............. 847,452 (6) 
Electric generators ordinarily idle, kilowatt rating 
Se ME henidekemeedesotbbcsshdeeseseeeiebesadens 943,253 (6) 
Electric motors, aggregate horsepower...............sseeee 45,966,624 35,152,040 
Driven by purchased energy: 
PE PAANSt ibid nti bbscéesdeeskieessunennenecéudes 4,138,169 2,724,843 
ts ttbegerbenedeheetdsaccsceseketeceeces’ ° 29 , 887,966 22,775,664 
Driven by plant energy: 
ESE SE aE a ne Se aR 1,224,637 852,432 
PAs cdeecKendetotasensdskshadebebieecauses oe 16,078,658 12, 376, 376 
Electric energy, kilowatt hours: 
GUIPEROE BD PRRs cc cccccncccccvcccccccccccceeccoecese 28 749,939,758 (ia) 
PP Rbesbendeneseencatedsenessetneseesbenscoccacs 45,040,866,703 | 37,393,833,046 
Ph 6606b00nSeededsaseesncunscnsénssacoessadecisesess 2,922,939,919 (6) 
(3) “Logging camps and logging contractors (not operating mills),"" numbering ‘6 


were omitted from power tabulations 
(6) Not called for on schedu.e 


(9) All types of internal combustion engines 


(11) Data not available 


Bureau of the Censi 
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ing as a source of power to drive 
through shafting, belts and other me- 
chanical means from water wheels 
and steam engines, the plant was soon 
called upon to furnish steam for manu- 
facturing processes, first at boiler pres- 
sure, then at throttle pressures and 
later at exhaust pressures after the 
steam had given up energy for driving 
engines or turbines. 
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In the early days, many air-driv 
tools were developed for perform: 
such services as drilling, riveting, ch! 
ping and hammering, which have n 
been largely superseded by elect 
appliances, but compressed air is s' 
piped through factories from air co 
pressors located in the power plant, ‘ 
such services as paint spraying, sa’ 
blasting and removing dust. 
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HO USES 
“SWEET’S CATALOG FILE 
for POWER PLANTS” 
ANUFACTURERS’ CATALOGS in 
this file are used by engineers and 
executives in every important central sta- 
tion in the United States (generally 5,000 
hp. capacity and over) and to the power 
department of every leading industrial 
plant operating its own power plant (gen- 
erally 500 hp. capacity and over). Indi- 
viduals reached are those in the engineer- 
ing and purchasing departments of the 
utility groups, operating officials and the 
men, by whatever title they are known, in 
charge of the power divisions of industrial 
plants and of power plants in the more 
important institutions and buildings. 


INDIVIDUAL USERS 


Reports from 3,000 offices of engineers 
and industrial plant officials show that 
each Sweet’s Catalog File is used. on the 
aerage, by more than seven individuals. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 
regarding INCREASED DISTRIBUTION 


Increased industrial activity, plus the 
additional stimulus of the National defense 
program, has greatly increased the demand 
for Sweet’s Catalog Files from buying fac- 
lors in private industry and from Govern- 
ment engineering and procurement offices. 
‘OF Tuci@ extensive coverage of impor- 
lant offices and for intensive coverage of 
more individual buying factors in large 
organizations, the distribution of Sweet's 
\atalog File for Power Plants has been in- 
teased from 6,000 to 7,000, as follows: 





Industrial Power Plants ......... 64% 
Public Utility and Central Station 
Power Plants ...........0.00- 18% 
Federal, State and Municipal Power 
OM: wdeteioee tec ue a 8% 
Mine. Railroad, and other Power 

BS tere Ce ee 10% 
py WEET’S CATALOG FILES 
RE fF ?EFERRED BY BUYERS 

NG EERS and industrial buyers pre- 
fi » receive manufacturers’ catalogs 
. ws, rather than in individually- 
_ m because any of the hundreds 
Ol cat s in Sweet’s can be located in- 
stant]; vhenever wanted. Catalogs in 
= in't be filed in the wrong place. 
atalo: in Sweet’s, being automatically 


» POWER PLANTS 


up-to-date, prevent the use of obsolete in- 
formation and consequent delay and an- 
noyance. Catalogs in Sweet’s save time, 
trouble and money for all concerned. 


WHAT KIND OF CATALOG 
you should file in Sweet’s 


Pe CATALOG you distribute in any of 
Sweet’s Catalog Files should contain 
useful buying information especially de- 
signed and organized from the viewpoint 
of buyers in the market served by that file. 
This information should be sufficiently 
comprehensive to enable them to determine 
the probable suitability of your products 
for their needs. 

Many manufacturers who market ex- 
tensive lines file catalogs of 8 to 36 pages 
each in one or more of the files. But ob- 
viously, size is not the sole measure of 
usefulness of a catalog. For certain types 
of products a two-page visual unit may 
convey adequate buying information. 
Sweet’s recommends to each manufacturer 
that he select, with the assistance of Sweet's 
consultants if he so desires, the particular 
products and information about those 
products which each group of buyers needs 
(and should have) instantly accessible in 
their offices at all times. Regardless of the 
amount of information which results, that 
is the information which, after editing and 
organizing, the manufacturer should file 
in Sweet's. 

Generally speaking, the information 
which manufacturers are advised to file in 
Sweet’s is that which the buyer wants be- 


fore he is ready to discuss complete de- 
tails, in terms of a specific requirement, 
with the manufacturer’s sales representa- 
tive. It is, in fact, the information which 
will enable the buyer to determine whether 
he wishes to invite the salesman to call. 

Members of Sweet’s consulting staff have 
had extended experience which enables 
them to give expert advice on the most 
effective form of catalog presentation. This 
advisory service is available to clients of 
Sweet’s without extra charge. 


WHEN SWEET’S IS ISSUED 


WEET’S is a year ‘round service. Cata- 
log orders are being executed for hun- 
dreds of clients at all times. Once every 
twelve months, the Sweet’s files, completely 
revised and brought up to date, are issued 
to similarly revised and up-to-date lists of 
offices to replace the previous files. Sweet’s 
Catalog Files for the engineering and in- 
dustrial markets are issued in the late 
Spring. The gigantic production job ne- 
cessitates the settlement of plans and the 
receipt of orders well in advance of the 
distribution date. 


WHERE TO SEND INQUIRIES 
regarding Sweet’s Catalog Service 


b fp INQUIRIES and instructions may 
be addressed to the home office in New 
York or to any of the branch offices listed 
below. Eighteen district managers and their 
assistants stand ready to explain details of 
the service in terms of your particular re- 
quirements and to assist you in every way 


possible. 


SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE 


Division of F. W. Dodge Corporation 


Main Office 
NEW YORK—119 West 40th Street—PEnnsylvania 6-1500 


BOSTON—31 St. James Ave...... Hancock 0700 
BUFF ALO—261 Delaware Ave...Cleveland 8200 
CHICAGO—Merchandise Mart....Whitehall 4400 
CINCINNATI—American Blidg....Parkway 2866 
CLEVELAND—1422 Euclid Ave..... Cherry 7256 


DETROIT—607 Shelby St.......... Cadillac 2745 
LOS ANGELES—400 ©. Third St.Michigan 8918 
PHILADELPHIA—1321 Arch St..... Locust 4326 
PITTSBURGH—106 Sixth St....... Atlantic 8220 


Central 5670 


ST. LOUIS—1410 Shell Buiding... 






















POWER PLANTS 





Water for all purposes, both raw and 
treated, hot and cold, is commonly piped 
from the power plant, where the pumps 
are located close to the source of power 
and convenient for attention by the 
cngineering staff. Likewise, the pre- 
ferred location for oil and chemical 
pumps serving process needs is usually 
in the power plant; if not, such pumps 
are driven by power supplied from the 
power plant. 


Power Plant Purchases 


The power plant is really a power 
system, part of which is the so-called 
power house. In the early days there 
was no distinction between these two 
because the entire power facilities were 
placed within the manufacturing plant 
itself. As power grew more involved, 
however, the generating units such as 
boilers, engines, generators, and their 
accessories were put into a separate 
building which came to be known as 
the power house. The modern power 
plant includes not only the power house 
but the arteries through which the 
power services are carried to the va- 
rious points of application throughout 
the plant. 


Among the more than 200 items pur- 
chased for power plants are products 
and supplies such as: 

Belting 
Boilers 
Boiler Water 

Treatment 

Insulating Material 


Air Compressors 

Ash Handling 
Systems 

Bearing Metals 

“*himneys 

‘oal Lubricants 


( 

‘ 

Coal Conveyors Meters 
Coal Crushers Motors 
Coal Scales Oll Burners 
Condensers Packing 
Control Equipment Piping 

( 


Pipe Covering 
Pipe Tools 
Pulverizers 
Pumps 
Refractories 
Refrigerating 
Machinery 
Regulators 
Separators 
Shafting 
Speed Reducers 
Steam Engines 
Steam Traps 


‘ooling Systems 

Cranes 

Diesel Engines 

Economizers 

Electrical Supplies 

Elevators 

Fans 

Feed Water 
Heaters 

Filters 

Flexible Couplings 

Flow Meters 

Flue Cleaners 


Fuel Oil Stokers 
Furnace Linings Superheaters 
Gaskets Switchgear 
Gauges Tanks 
Gauge Glasses Tubing 
Gears Turbines 
Generating Sets Unions 
(jovernor Unit Heaters 
Heat Exchangers Valves 


Water Walls 
Welding Equipment 


Hose 
Instruments 


In the construction of power plants 
and their equipment, nearly every 
metal known to industry is used, even 
some of the so-called precious metals 
are used for specific purposes. Fer- 
rous metals, of course, are of greatest 
importance but it has been only in re- 
cent years that the art of making fer- 
rous alloys has reached the point where 
control of quality in several desired di- 
rections has made alloy steels available 
in commercial quantities at economical 
prices. Progress toward the use of 
higher pressures and temperatures of 
steam in the power cycle was definitely 
delayed until suitable metals could be 
found that could be used in the design 
of boilers, piping and turbines to be 
employed in the new extreme cycles. 

Improvements in other materials have 
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HORSEPOWER BY INDUSTRY GROUPS, 1939 


























Establishments 
Number 
—" a 
orsepower 
Group or Industry Number | power of prime 
equip- movers 
ment 
ALL Smdnstries, CetOh...ccccccccccccccccces 183,277 | 181,00C | 21,266,557 
GROUP 
Food and kindred products............sceeseeeees 51,454 | 50,972| 1,985,395 
Tobacco manufactures..... Coecccccvccccocceccsocs 765 751 49,665 
Textile-mill products and other fiber 
mmm aster soc cccccccccccccccccccccecccecce ee 6,293 6,085 1,441,001 
Apparel and other finished products made from 
fabrics and similar materials................+. 20,365 | 20,258 25,257 
Lumber and timber basic products......... eoecece 10,553 9,840 1,687,664 
Purniture and finished lumber products.......... 8,457 8,394 406, 
Paper and allied products.......sssseeeeseceeces 3,279 3,238 2,792,900 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries.... 24,879 24,809 53,679 
Chemicals and allied products............. eqecee 9,203 9,123 2,106,028 
Products of petroleum and coal....... Seeescece ee 989 977 1,386,007 
RABE PTORNsEecccccvccccccccccccocccescccscces 595 579 288,170 
Leather and leather products. SCoccccceccccccoeces 3,508 3,448 150,166 
Stone, clay, and glass products...............+. 7,024 6,908 947,183 
Iron and steel and their products, except 
GROMAROTF ec cc ccccccccccccccccccccccccucceccecece 8,993 8,910 59374,736 
Nonferrous metals and their products............ 5,600 5,564 671,692 
Electrical machinery........cccsssscceccessccess 2,014 1,997 354544) 
Machinery (except electrical).............sse0-- 9, 506 9,459 434,109 
Automobiles and automobile equipment............ 1,133 1,069 853,672 
Transportation equipment except automobiles..... 968 960 131,924 
Miscellaneous industries......ccccsccccccssccees 7,699 7,659 126,.500 
—Bureau of the Census 
also been instrumental in permitting be used to heat a hotel room or a kettle 


power engineers to come nearer to the 
theoretically perfect conversion of heat 
into power. Among the most outstand- 
ing of these are refractories, building 
materials, ceramics, heat and electrical 
insulating materials, heat-conveying 
liquids, luminous vapors, fuels from in- 
dustrial waste materials, lubricants and 
plastics. 


Buying Influences 

While actual buying for the power 
plant is often done by a purchasing 
agent or other office executive, the influ- 
ence of the engineer in the selection of 
power plant equipment and supplies is 
generally conceded. The plant or chief 
engineer, as the practical man charged 
with the operation of this important de- 
partment, which in a sense is the foun- 
dation of the entire industrial organ- 
ization, is expected to requisition or 
specify those particular supplies and 
appliances which will make for the ef- 
ficient and economical operation of all 
power facilities for which he is held 
responsible. 

One highly important fact for those 
selling to the power field to consider is 
that the plant engineer’s function is 
basically the same throughout all in- 
dustry. Power in its various forms 
may be used for a variety of very defi- 
nite things, but wherever it is used the 
problems of generating it and trans- 
mitting it to the points of application 
are the same. Steam, for example, may 


in a food plant. The power problem is 
the same. It is only what this power 
accomplishes that is different. 


It is this uniformity of power func- 
tion that makes power plant engineers 
in the aggregate a closely defined 
market. 

Obviously the responsibility of these 
men must reach out through the whole 
energy system of their plants. Steam, 
for instance, makes a complete circuit, 
passing from the boiler through an en- 
gine or turbine, out through the plant 
for process and heating, and back again 
to the boiler. All the piping, traps, 
valves and controls throughout that 
circuit, as well as the generating units 
themselves, must be under the super- 
vision of the engineer. Nor can the 
transmission lines, pipes, and ducts of 
the other power services be separated 
from their generating sources. 

Although the heavier items of powe! 
plant equipment (many of which must 
be built to order to meet the specia! 
requirement of the job) are usual! 
purchased direct from the manufa 
turers, the smaller items and supplic 
in constant use and needing freque! 
replacement are usually purchased fro: 
a local supply house. The mill supp! 
jobber usually carries in stock such su} 
plies as packing, hose, belting, was' 
and other items needed in the pow: 
house, and the manufacturer accordin 
ly sells the jobber through whom ¢t 
consumer is supplied. 
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ADVERTISING RESULTS 


INDUSTRIAL POWERS COVERAGE 





(7.1 





PROCESS INDUSTRIES ... 6.546 
Chemicals, drugs, svap, etc. ; 1,595 
Petroleum Products and Refineries 839 
Sugar rvroducers and Refiners.. 18 
Leather Producis, Tanneries, etc. 795 
Paints, Rubber Goods, etc. ae 
Paper and Pulp Mills, oe Prod. 1,423 
Miscellaneous al . 1,001 

METAL WORKING - ‘ 8,994 
Biast Furnaces, Steel Mills, etc. 629 
Automotive, Mach. and Equip. Mirs. 4,590 
Foundries and Alloy Producers 1,391 
Metal Specialties, etc. 2,384 

TEXTILE MANUFACTURERS , 2,885 

ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURERS . 916 


FOOD PRODUCTS MANUFACTURERS... 4,919 
Meat Packers, Canners, Preserves 1,264 
Flour, Feed, Grain, Cereal Mills 798 
Milk Plants, Condenseries, Ice 
Cream 1,141 
Brewers, Distillers and Bev. Mirs. 736 


Miscellaneous .. 980 
PUBLIC UTILITIES ; ; 3,295 
Central Stations and Municipal 
Pe 2,406 
Waterworks and other Utilities 889 
WOODWORKING PLANTS 2,593 
MINES, SMELTING AND REFINING 
PLANTS .... 1,490 
TRANSPORTATION INDUSTRIES 1,442 
Aviation Mirs., Airports, Shipyards 
and Railway Repair Shops 705 
Railway Terminals, Warehouses, 
etc. ais 737 
BUILDINGS, SCHOOLS, INSTITUTIONS, 
HOTELS, GOV'T. BUILDINGS....... 3,334 


BUILDING MATERIAL MANUFACTUR- 
ERS, CEMENT MILLS. BRICK. TILE 1,381 
SPECIALTY MANUFACTURERS 862 
SERVICE INDUSTR'ES 
Ice Plants, Power Laundries, Cold 


Storage Warehouses ........... 2,227 
CONS. ENGINEERS AND ARCHITECTS 891 
MISCELLANEOUS POWER PLANTS 508 


TOTAL PLANT COVERAGE.... .42.283 
THE MOST EFFECTIVE COMBINATION FOR ADVERTISING RESULTS — 
ADEQUATE SELECTIVE CIRCULATION —THOROUGH READERSHIP 


INDUSTRIAL POWER 





COVERAGE— more than 40,000 separate Power Using 
Plants with adequate purchasing power—in all industries where 
steam, electricity, mechanical power, compressed air, refrigeration. 
water, heat or conditioned air are produced or utilized in the plant 
or building operation—is the market coverage INDUSTRIAL POWER 
provides. Scientific selection to insure adequate buying ability, 
means complete coverage of all well-rated plants that are pros- 
pects for power and plant equipment—nearly 3 times the plant cov- 
erage of any other paper in the field. 


READERSHIP — inpustTRiAL POWER is read by ex- 
ecutives and engineering staffs in these 40,000 hand-picked plants. 
A comprehensive analysis of ACTUAL USERS of the magazine 
shows—Executive Group—33.6°/,; Engineering Group—37.3°/,; Oper- 
ating and Maintenance Officials—29.1°/,. These men—the BUYERS 
and SPECIFIERS of power and plant equipment—average 2.7 read- 
ers per plant, giving a total readership of more than 100,000. 


ADVERTISING RESULTS— Advertising in 
INDUSTRIAL POWER is effective and resultful because of the unique 
combination of informative material the magazine offers both exec- 
utives and engineers and the superior coverage of industry it pro- 
vides. This is clearly shown in personal interviews with buyers in 
plants. Ask for the complete data on an extensive marketing 
investigation in 43 industrial cities. 


MECHANICAL SPECIFICATIONS AND RATES 


Wide High Wide High 
Full page (type page)........... 44%. x 6% One-quarter page (vert.)......... 24x3-3/16 
One-half page (vertical)......... 2% x 6% One-quarter page (horiz.)........ 44%. x 1% 
One-half page (horiz.) javebsanees 4¥2x3-3/16 Trimmed size of book........... 5% x 7% 
Bleed Plates—5\/2"'x77/e"" for run of book 
Closing Date—1l0th day of month preceding issue. Proofs not guaranteed on any copy 
handled after closing date No cancellations accepted after closing date. 
General Advertising Rates Per Page Per Page 
Twenty-four pages per year........... $200 Less than three pages per year........ $300 
EWEVS POPS POS FOEE.......00000000 220 Extra color, for standard red.......... 35 
WIS PAGOS PET POR. ccccccccvcccnssess 240 ; 
ee SS eee 260 Other colors.......... Rates on application 
ThISS PASSE POC FOSP...cccoscccessces 280 Bleed page $25 extra. 





“The Pocket-size Magazine Al Industry keaas” 


MAUJER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


ST. JOSEPH, MICHIGAN 
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Consulting Engineers ENERGY PURCHASED VS. GENERATED 


The consulting engineer has become 30 
an important factor in the power plant 
field. Many industrial plants, and a 28 
smaller proportion of central stations 
retain consulting engineers to plan, de- 26 ; 
24 
22 
20 





sign and supervise the construction of 
new power plants or extensions or re- 
vamping of existing plants. In such 
cases the consulting engineer is fre- 
quently the deciding factor in the selec- 
ticn of equipment. After the plant is 
completed and in operation, the orerat- 
ing engineer and the executives of the 18 4 
owner company are in charge of re- 






With no other class of power plant 
equipment has the development been 10 
more marked and rapid than it has 
been with instruments. Modern power 
plant operation may appropriately be 
compared with blind flying, for it is only 
by means of instruments that the most 
important conditions in the plant can 
be known and controlled. Impetus was 
given to the development of many of 
the present-day instruments by the 
needs of power plants that were ad- 
vancing their pressures and tempera- 
tures and were arranging their equip- 
ment for centralized and automatic 
control. 

Instruments for recording the flow 
of steam and water, for analyzing 
flue gases, for recording carbon dioxide 
content, recording draft gauges, record- 
ing steam pressure gauges, recording Associations 
vacuum gauges for steam condensers American Boiler Manufacturers’ 
and recording barometers are some of Association, 15 Park Row, New York. 
the devices used, while in plants gener- ; : 
ating electrical current, voltmeters, am-_. Diesel Engine Manufacturers’ Asso- Chicago. 
meters, wattmeters and other recording ©#tion, 2 W. 45th St., New York. Stoker Manufacturers’ Association, 
instruments are employed. Scientific Apparatus Makers of 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


placements and the purchase of sup- 16 | + 16 
plies, and control the buying power rep- 5 
resented by the plant. 14 r 14 - 
° 
Use of Recording Devices 12 p 2s 
eal 
A 
3 


NN 
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“7 Motors run by Motors run by 
SJ plant energy purchased energy 
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America, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago. 

Steam Engine Manufacturing Indus- 
try, Div. of Machinery and Allied Prod- 
ucts Institute, 221 N. La Salle St., 





CONSUMPTION OF FUEL BY INDUSTRY GROUPS IN 1939 






































— = —— — - —— ———____ 
Eetablisheentes Coal Poel oils Gas (M cubic feet) 
(including , 
Number Coke crude of] and 
Group or industry reporting} Anthracite Bituminous | (Tome-—-@,000 | gas oils used) 
Number fuel (Tams--2, 000 | (Tane--2, 000 ibe} as fuel) Baturel Manufactured Mi xed 
cons ump- ibs.} lds.) (Barrels—- 
tian coy @s.) 
——EEE = —V —EE -_ —_—* re 
All Gn@ustries, total. ....ccccccccccccscececececs +| 185,277 169,790 5,015, 807 137,771,452 55,115, 567 155,778,524 68 , 630,178 1, 288,797 , S66 94, 556, 692 
Industry Groups 

Food and kindred products........... sccccee eccccece +| 1,486 50,122 738,551 10,569 , 956 808, 265 11,584,669 | 79,158,619 10,156,725 | 2,107,354) 
Tobecoo mamufectures........cccceccees Ceeccccceses ° 765 704 16,968 245,044 2,007 36,165 15,760 20, 466 5,361 
Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures. 6,295 5,975 6O? , 225 5,520,335 10,685 9,258,369 2,718,762 569,152 23,110 
Apparel end other finished products made from 

fabricw and similar materials. ........ssseseseeees 20,565 | 19,617 46,427 514,458 2,620 456,580 | 1,585,570 954, 586 127,568 
lamber and timber basic producte. .....ccccccccccens 10,568 6,075 15,408 584,547 602 13,077 231,675 8,700 5,569 
Furniture and finished lumber products..... eccccese 8,407 6,006 49,209 1,006,992 9,491 508 ,0o2 2,201,457 229,983 68,04) 
Paper amd allied producte. ...ccccccccccccecescccece 5,279 3,138 1,059,065 9,195,092 23,594 6,696,005 | 29,517,668 219,505 175,267 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries...... «+| 24,879 288,806 64,668 412,708 2,623 602,762 | 8,189,205 5,250,075 | 1,041,656 
Chemicals and allied productes...........+ PTTTTT TT TT 9,208 8,106 641,495 9,658,592 458,718 11,492,567 | 504,958,406 15,688,560 | 1,455,204 
Products of petrolews and coal........ Scccccccececs 989 962 3,7 65,766,747 7 1a 36,260,911 | 118,574,027 201,425,995 | 6,897,146 
Rubber products. .....sssccceees Ceoccccccesecesecess ° 59 567 235,169 1,647 ,679 686 670,605 3,752,455 1,056,762 67,895 
Leather and leather producte......csecccccsceccees ° 5,508 5,276 66,768 999,185 Esty 394,545 409 65,511 19,972 
Stone, clay, and glass productes.......... cocccccece 7,0m4 6,685 259,112 12,223,144 156 , 706 8,112,571 | 148,074,708 4,254,595 690,655 
Irom and gteel and their products, except machinery 8,995 8,625 610,949 12,262,017 | 35,162,227 55,055,145 | 122,465,716 | 1,051,991,682 | 8,241,041 
Nonferrous metals and their products..........- cove 5,600 5,se2 596 , 556 1,769,626 420,151 4,549,520 | 56,562,992 11,125,109 659 , 280 
KBlectrioal machinery. .....cseccccccsees ecccccccccecs 2,014 1,908 123,626 1, oe 13,468 1,285,928 5,350,025 2,455,215 330,185 
Machinery (except electrical) ....ccccccccsecccsces 9,506 9,272 138,968 2, O17 298,975 2,992,645 9,945,565 5,675,122 | 1,470,250 
Automobiles and autamobile equipmemt.........+0+. ° 1,138 1,061 15,196 2,561,256 149,622 1,621,116 9,415,008 2,099,541 547 , 959 
Transportation equipment except autamobiles........ 968 915 55,249 497 ,064 0,86 1,069,m16 1,070,796 400 , 441 16,764 
Miscellaneous industries...... TITTTITIT ITT Tt 7,699 7,548 @7 ,661 494,19 5,505 710,708 6,412,560 1,086,448 418, 552 
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Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be had 
direct from the publishers, or through INDUS- 
TRIAL MARKETING. 


How 103 Plants Buy Engineering 

Equipment. 

This survey, issued by Power Plant 
Engineering, covering a _ cross-section 
of subscriber plants, provides detailed 
information on sizes of installed equip- 
ment, personnel structure of the engi- 
neering department, and titles of indi- 
viduals who recommend purchases, 
specify kind and place orders. 


Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the 
six-month period ending June 30, 1941.] 


Chief Engineer, 185 N. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago, lll Published by Chief Engineers 
Assn. of Chicago Est. 1936 Trim size, 
55,x8%. Type page, 4%x7\ Published 
25th preceding. Forms close 18th. Agency 
liscount, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 


Statement), 2,122 Rates 
Times 1 Page le Page % Page 
$ 36.00 S$ 18.00 $ 8.50 
6 28.00 14.00 7.00 
12 22.00 11.00 5.50 


Color, $12 per page extra 


Combustion, 200 Madison Ave., New York 
Published by Combustion Pub. Co., Ine. 
Est. 1929 Subscription, $2 Trim size 
115% x8%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
15th Forms close 25th preceding. Pilates 
3rd Agency discounts, 15-0 ae 
Statement on request. Circulation (CCA), 
Feb., 1941, 9,694; (gross), 10,845. En- 
gineering officials and executive engi- 
neers and engineers, 75%; consulting en- 
gineers, 8%; purchasing agents, 2%: 
others, 15%. Rates—1 page, $145: 3 
pages, $140; 6 pages, $135; 9 pages, $130; 
12 pages, $125. 

Standard color, $50; additional pages, 
$40; bleed, 10%. 


Engineers’ Power Plant Directory and 
Buyers Guide, 161 W. Harrison St., Chi- 
ago. Published by Stewart Printing 
Ce. Est. 1934. Free (controlled). Trim 
size, 7% x10%. Type size, 5%x9%. Pub- 
ished July Ist. Forms close May 3ist. 
\gency discount, 15-2. Circulation (Pub- 
isher’s Statement), 6,450. Rates—1 page, 
$95 % page, $55; % page, $40; % paie, 
industrial Power, St. Joseph, Mich. Pub- 
ished by Maujer Pub. Co Est. 1920. 
Free (controlled). Trim size, 5%x7%. 
type page, 44%x6%. Published Ist. Forms 
se 10th Discounts, 15-0. N. IL A. A. 
tatement on request. Circulation (CCA), 
\ug., 1941, 42,230; (gross), 42,619. Metal 
orking, 21%; public utilities, 8%; proc- 
industries, 14%; woodworking, 6%: 

d products, 12%; textiles, 7%: service 
lustries, 5%; institutions and bldgs., 


others, 19%. Rates— 
mes 1 Page % Page % Page 
I $300.00 $150.00 $ 75.00 
f 260.00 140.00 75.00 
220.00 130.00 70.00 


indard color, $35; bleed rate, $25. 
For additional data see page 345. 


‘ternational Engineer, 1002 K. Street, 
.W..Washington, D. C. Published by 
t'l Union of Operating Engineers. Est. 
3 Subscription, $1. Trim size, 8%x 
2 Type page, 7x10 Published 15th. 
rms close 25th preceding. Agency 
counts, 10-2. Circulation (Sworn), 
261; (gross), 53,781. Rates— 


mes 1 Page % Page % Page 
$144.00 $ 82.00 $ 50.00 

112.00 66.00 43.00 

100.00 60.00 40.00 


or, 50% extra. 
icRae's Blue Book. 
See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 


S. M. E. Mechanical Catalog. 
See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 


chanical Engineering. 
See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 
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Midwest Power Plant Directory, 4247 W. 
Division St., Chicago. Published by Chi- 


cago Power Plant Directory Co. Est. 
1930. Controlled, free. Type page, 4%x 
7%. Published Jan. Ist. Forms close 
Dec. Ist Agency discount, 15-2. Circu- 


lation (Sworn), Jan., 1941 (gross), 9,400. 
Rates—1 page, $85; % page, $50; % page, 
$35; ™% page, $20. 
Color rate, $10 
National Engineer, 176 W. Adams St., 
Chicago. Published by Natl. Assn. of 
Power Engineers. Est. 1897. Official pa- 
per National Assn. Power Engineers. 
Subscription, $1.00. Trim size, 8%x11%%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published Ist Forms 
close 15th. N. I. A. A. statement on re- 
quest. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion (ABC), 17,458; (gross), 19,174. En- 
gineering dept. heads, 27%; firms and ex- 
ecutives, 4%; operating engineers and 
staff assistants, 58%: sales organiz%tiones 
7%: others, 4%. Rates—1l1 page, $190; 3 
pages, $170; 6 pages, $150; ¥ pages, 3140; 
12 pages, $130; 13 pages, $128; 24 pages, 
$115. 
Standard color (red), $35; other colors 
on request; bleed, extra 10%. 
Power, 330 W. 42nd St., New York. Pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
Inc Est. 1884. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 25th of preceding month. Forms 
close 12th to 18th. 13th issue—issued 
Dec. 17. Forms close Dec. 10th. Agency 
discounts, 0-2. N. I. A. A. statement on 
request. Member A. B. P. Circulation 
(ABC), 24,469; (gross), 26.386. Engineer- 
ing dept. heads, 45%; firms and general 
executives, 14%; plant operation and en- 
gineering staffs, 28%; others, 13%. Gross 
rates—Space used within year, less than 
3 pages, $240; 6 pages, $224; 13 pages, 
$211; 18 pages, $206; 26 pages, $199; 39 
pages, $188; 52 pages, $175. Fractional 
space can be used in the following units: 
% page, % page, 4% page, % page, 1/6 
page. Standard color, $50; bleed, $40 
extra 

For additional data see page 338 and 
insert between pages 6 and 7. 
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Power Plant Engineering, 53 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago. Published by Technical 
Publishing Co. Est, 1896. Market includes 
all equipment and supplies used in gen- 
eration, transmission, utilization of pow- 
er. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published monthly on 
lst. Forms close 14 days preceding. N. 
I. A. A. statement on request. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Member A. B. P. Circu- 
lation (ABC), 16,214; (gross), 18 484, 
Firms, engineering dept. heads, 49%; 
firms and general executives, 9%; plant 
operating and engineering staffs, 31%; 
others, 11%. Rates 


Per Page Per Page 


Less than 3 18 pages...$180.00 

pages. .$230.00 24 pages... 170.00 

3 pages... 215.00 36 pages 165.00 

6 pages... 205.00 4% pages 160.00 
9 pages... 198.00 60 pages or 

12 pages... 190.00 more ... 155.00 


Standard colors, $50 per page flat; bleed, 

$35 per page flat 

Minimum space %& page. Rates based on 

total space used within one contract year. 
For additional data see page 341. 


Southern Power and Industry, Grant 
Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. Published by W. R. C 
Smith Pub. Co. Est. 1904. Subscription, 
$1. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10 
Published Ist. Forms close 19th. Agency 
discounts, 0-3 Member A. B. P. N. 

A. A. statement on request. Circulation 
(ABC), 12,033; (gross), 15,6723, Engineer- 
ing dept. heads, 54%; general executives, 
firms, 8%; plant operating staffs, 35%; 
misc., 3%. Rates 
Times 1 Page 

1 


% Page % Page 


$150.00 $ 95.00 $ 60.00 
6 140.00 85.00 50.00 
12 120.00 70.00 40.00 


Standard color (red), $50; other color, 
$60; bleed, $20 extra. 
For additiona’ data see page 2. 


Sweet's Catalog File for Power Plants, 
119 W. 40th St., New York. Compiled 
and distributed by Sweet's Catalog Serv- 
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ice, division of F. W. Dodge Corporation 
Est. 1914 A file of manufacturers’ cat- 
alogs, used as a source of buying infor- 


those in charge of construc- 
tion, equipment, operation and mainte- 
nance of industrial power plants and 
utilities. Lent to qualified offices for one 
year Trim page size, 8%x1l1 Issued in 
late Spring No agency discount No 
ash discount Standard combination al- 
lowance to clients who distribute cata- 
logs in more than one of the four Sweet's 
Catalog Files for the engineering and in- 
dustrial markets. (See Engineering Con- 
struction, Chemical Process Industries 
and Manufacturing Industries sections of 
Market Data Book.) Distribution, 7,000 
Industrial power plants, 60%; public util- 
ity and central station power plants, 


mation by 


21%; federal, state and municipal power 
plants, 7%: mine, railroad and other 
power plants, 12% There are ten stand- 
ard sizes for catalogs filed in Sweet's 
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ranging from 2 pages to 36 pages. 
Charges for complete service—including 
catalog design, printing, filing and dis- 
tribution uniform-style catalogs: 2. 
page unit, $356; 4-page unit, $532. Cover 
catalogs, of 8 pages or more, including 
one extra color on first and last (cover) 
Pages and special typography: 8-page 


catalog, $864; 12-page catalog, $1,096; 16- 
page catalog, $1,328; 24-page catalog, $1,- 
792. Charges for other sizes, on request. 
Branch offices in Boston, Buffalo, Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Los 
Angeles, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and St 
Louis 

For 342-343 
Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 
turers. 

(See 


additional data see pages 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 

Universal Engineer, 150 Nassau St., New 
York. Est. 1907. Published by Universal 
Engineer Pub. Co. Subscription, $1. Trim 


size 8%x11% Type page, 7x10 Pub 

lished 18th. Forms close list prec. m« 

Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 90.00 $ 60.00 
6 115.00 70.00 45.00 
12 105.00 60.00 35.00 

Standard color, $50. Bleed, $25 

CANADA 
Modern Power and Engineering, 481 Uni 


Ave., Toronto. Published by Max 
Lean Pub. Co., Ltd. Subscription, $1.25 
Trim size, 8%x115%. Type page, 7x1‘ 
Published 15th. Forms close 7th. Agen« 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (CCAB), De« 


versity 





1940, 6,072. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page ¥% Page 
l $ 93.00 $ 51.00 $ 27.75 
6 85.00 46.75 25.5 
12 77.00 42.50 2: 


Color, $230: bleed. 10% extra 
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Printing, Publishing 


(See also Advertising and Merchandising; Paper, Paper Products) 





The 1939 census reported 20,968 es- 
tablishments in the printing and pub- 
lishing industry, with an output valued 
at $2,170,969,000. This report, how- 
ever, did not include many other 
branches which brought the total for 
the graphic arts to $2,578,494,000. 

Figures for the “printing and pub- 
lishing” industries show that in 1939 
value of products aggregated $2,170,- 
968,706, a decrease of 1.1 per cent. 
Value added to product by manufac- 
ture in printing plants totaled $1,477,- 
407,264 in 1939, a drop of 2.6 per cent. 
Notwithstanding decrease in billings 
for 1939, an increase was indicated in 
payment for materials, supplies, fuel, 
purchased electric energy, and contract 
work. In 1939, this totaled $693,561,442, 
an increase of 2.1 per cent over 1937. 

No indication is given in the census 
report as to the cause for the drop in 
“salaried personnel” from 185,076 in 
1937 to 127,211 in 1939, a decrease of 
31.3 per cent. Aggregate of salaries 
paid to this group dropped from $370,- 
217,198 in 1937 to $287,143,302 in 1939, 
a decrease of 22.4 per cent. However, 
the average annual salary was in- 
creased from $2,000 in 1937 to $2,257 
in 1939. 

There was a drop of 27,730 in the 
number of wage earners in publishing 
and printing establishments in 1939 as 
compared with 1937, or 10.2 per cent. 
The figures were respectively, 245,006 
and 272,736. Aggregate wages, how- 
ever, dropped only 9.1 per cent, the 
figures being, 1939, $372,145,980, and 
for 1937, $409,481,693. The average 
wage for 1939 was $1,519, as compared 
with the average for 1937 of $1,501, 
an increase of one per cent. 

In the lithographing industry, there 
were 749 establishments as of 1939, 
compared with 516 in 1937. Wages paid 
to 26,000 in 1939 totaled $37,929,201, 
is compared with $33,951,799 paid to 
22,533 in 1937, averages being respec- 
tively, $1,458, and $1,506. 

The value of the products in the 

thographic branch totaled $154,394,787 

1939, an increase of 19.5 per cent. 
Value added to the product by manu- 

icture totaled $96,708,353 in 1939, and 

78,513,757 in 1937. Cost of materials, 

ipplies, fuel, purchased electric energy 

nd contract work totaled $57,686,434 

1939, and $50,730,517 in 1937. 

Only 24 establishments operated in 

gravure and rotogravure field in 

‘9, compared to 20 in 1937. Aggre- 

te value of products was $18,614,837 

1939, and $18,488,240 in 1937. Value 

led by manufacture in 1939 was $11,- 

501, and in 1937, $10,988,992. Wage 
ners in 1939 aggregated 2,623 who 
eived $5,436,278, compared with 

28 who in 1937 received $4,809,178, 


averaging $2,072, and $2,203, a decrease 
of $131. 

Decreases were reported by graphic 
arts machinery manufacturers for 1939 
as compared with 1937. The number 
of establishments was 231 in 1939, com- 
pared with 230 in 1937; wage earners 
decreased from 13,716 to 9,376, and 
their wages from $22,377,662 to $14,- 
646,956. Value of products decreased 
from $78,628,255 in 1937 to $55,581,691 
in 1939. 

The Bureau of the Census reported 
the following expenditures for plant 
and equipment in 1939: Job printers, 
$14,130,000; lithographing and photo- 
lithographing, $4,383,000; greeting 
ecards, $435,000; gravure, rotogravure 
and rotary photogravure, $1,035,000; 
bookbinding and related products, $2,- 
099,000; newspapers, $16,568,000; book 
publishers, $3,415,000; engraving on 
metal, plating and polishing, $950,000; 
service industries, $642.000. 

The number of books, pamphlets and 
maps published in 1939 was 784,988,000, 
compared with 518,074,000 in 1937. This 
output was divided as follows: 


(000) 
a ee 
Agriculture and related subjects. . 1.018 
Bibles and Testaments 
Whole Bibles ......... ‘ ; 2.348 
Testaments ......... Was 1,268 
Parts of Bibles (not whole 
Testaments) ....... cai 3,361 
bp are ; 969 
Biography ...... ‘ 2,384 
ee RR a ; : 13,511 
Fine arts ..... Sere st 590 
History 2,306 
Juvenile ..... ae 34,848 
OS aS ree Tee 2,356 
Medicine eTeTT ee Cee 1,868 
Music (musical notation) . 5,682 
Poetry and drama at 1,499 
Religion and philosophy 6,413 
Science and technology ......... 3,432 
Sociology and economics .. 886 
Textbooks (for school use) : 63,274 
Travel and geography ... , 1,482 
FROTOTORMGO 2 ccccsces ae " ; 8,716 
Eee eee 16,196 
Bluebooks, directories, catalogs, 
A th bien we ee and ae 7,724 
Pamphlets, total .. sil ib sa “nts eel 
SAVOMMO cccccces pies . 25,383 
Texts (for school use) . 68,182 
eee Sade bee edoreewe's an : 156,970 
Maps, atlases, and globe covers... 64,309 


The number of weekly newspapers 
published in 1939 was 6,212; their cir- 
cluation, 19,287,000. Both figures rep- 
resent gains over 1937. 

An analysis by The Inland Printer 
indicated that letterpress accounts for 
92.5 per cent of all production, lithog- 
raphy being second with 6.5 per cent 
and rotogravure third with slightly 
less than 1 per cent. 

This authority also reported two im- 
portant developments: First, the 
“step-and-repeat” process of making 
multiple plates, used heretofore by off- 
set-lithographers, has been adapted for 
production of original photo-engrav- 
ings. The original image is duplicated 
as many times as desired and each is 
registered in exact position. This elim- 
inates makeup, lineup and register on 
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Printing and Publishing, 1939 





Value ot 
l’roducts 
Type No (000) 
Newspapers publishing 

without printing ...... 431 $ 11,964 
Newspaper — printing and 

SE «<tstisteccne Geer 898,22 
Periodicals - publishing 

without printing ....... 1,95 266,832 
Periodicals-—publishing and 

DE ce n4 000560005 ; 600 202,015 
Books—publishing without 

ere ree 556 109,574 
Books — publishing and 

printing Ritchie senna 150 39,517 
Books — printing without 

errr Tt. 690 87,686 
General commercial print- 

eee eer. 515,436 
Greeting CATGB ....ccss. ‘ 109 39,715 
ee eee 749 154,395 
Gravure and rotogravure 24 18,615 
Steel and copperplate en- 

DERE cccasvesnarceee , 436 22,164 
Photoengraving .......... 694 55,619 
Electrotyping and stereo- 

REE ca nth cla sé. reeenes ; 234 29,042 
TOMOEEEEE cc cvssevcensses 641 25,096 
Bookbinding and related 

industries ‘ axe 1.133 102,591 

Os Me. ennsh ues we eecess + 24,879 $2,578,494 





the press. This is known as the Mono- 
type-Huebner process machine for 
photo-engravers. 

The second discovery is a synthetic 
or compound, known as Acritype, for 
molding duplicate printing plates one- 
twelfth the weight of metal. They take 
the place of metal and rubber dupli- 
cate plates for letterpress. Molded in 
only six minutes from a plastic matrix 
and on a hydraulic press with little 
pressure, they give a duplicate as ac- 
curate in depth and surface as the 
original form. It is finished with a 
sleek, hard face on a resilient flexible 
base. This cushions the impression 
which is easily curved to fit the cyl- 
inders of high-speed rotary presses. 

Printers control the purchase of nine- 
tenths of all paper used, according to 
The Inland Printer. A paper com- 
pany’s survey shows that the printer 
recommends 85 per cent of bond paper 
for letterheads. 

The owner or partners of smaller 
shops select and buy equipment and 
supplies, but in larger plants the or- 
ganization is more specialized, with 
foremen of the composing room, proof- 
room, pressroom, bindery, and shipping 
department. Each reports to the plant 
superintendent, who gets his superior 
officer to approve and place orders. 


Associations 


American Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation, 370 Lexington Ave., New 
York. 

Association of North American Di- 
rectory Publishers, 354 Fourth Ave., 
New York. 

Book Publishers Bureau, 347 Fiftl 
Ave., New York. 
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International Association of Printing Lithographers, 1776 Broadway, New 
House Craftsmen, 3117 White Ave., York. 


Hamilton, Baltimore, Md. National Publishers Association, 232 
Lithographers National Association, Madison Ave., New York. 
Inc., 295 Madison Ave., New York. United Typothetae of America, 719 


National Association of Photo- 15th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30. 1941.] 


American Inkmaker, 254 W. 3ist St., Electrotypers Bulletin, 949 Leader Bldg., 
New York. Published by MacNair-Dor- Cleveland, Ohio Published by Interna- 
land Co., Inc. Est 1923. Subscription, $3 tional Ass'n of Electrotypers & Stereo- 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- tvpers Est 1915 Free (controlled). 
lished 10th. Forms close 15th preceding. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 4%x7%. Pub- 
N. I. A. A. statement on request. Agency lished 15th Forms close 5th. Agency 
discounts, none Circulation (Swern), discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 


1,050; (gross), 1513. Rates- Statement) (gross), 670. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 80.00 ; 45.00 $ 25.00 1 $ 35.00 $ 20.00 $ 12.50 
6 60.00 35.00 20.00 6 31.50 18.00 11.25 
12 50.00 30.00 17.50 12 28.00 16.00 10.00 


Standard color, $20 

Graphic Arts Monthly and The Printing 
American Pressman, Pressmen's Home, Industry, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Tenn. Published by Intl. Printing Press- Est 1929 Published by The Graphic 
man & Assistants Union of N. A. Est Arts Pub. Co. Free (controlled). Trim 
1890. Subscription, $2. Trim size 8 13/16 size, 5x7. Type page, 4x5%. Published 
x11% Type page. 6 13/16 by 9 13/16 10th. Forms close 2fst preceding month. 


Published ist. Forms close 5th preceding Agency discounts, 15-2. Member N. . 
Agency discounts, 10-2. Circulation (Pub- P. A. Circulation (CCA), 65.082; (gross), 
lisher’s Statement), 42.400. Rates— 67,479. Operating plants, 72%; key exec- 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page utives, 24%: others, 4%. Rates— 
$155.00 $ 85.00 $ 52.00 Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
6 135.00 75.00 44.00 1 $175.00 $ 95.00 $ 54.00 
12 125.00 70.00 46.00 6 155.00 85.80 48.00 
Color, $65, $55, $50; bleed 10% 12 145.00 80.00 45.00 


Standard color, $55 page. 
American Printer, 9 FE. 38th St.. New 
York Published by Robbins Pub. Co. Inland Printer, The, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Est. 1885 Subscription, $2. Trim size, Chicago Published by The Tradepress 
9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 10th Pub. Corp Est. 1883 Subscription, $4. 
Forms close 20th Agency discounts, Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
none Member A B P Circulation lished Ist Forms close 15th. Agency 


(ABC), 7,008; (gross), 7,653. Owners and = discounts, none. Circulation (ABC). 
executives, 62%: supts. and foremen, 8,352; (cross), 9,040, Companies and 
13%: employes, 12%; others, 13%. owners, 57%: supts. and foremen, 12%: 
Rates employes, 13%: others, 18%. Rates, con- 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page secutive insertions— 

1 $170.00 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

6 13750 75 00 42.50 1 $170 00 $ 95.00 $ 58.00 

12 175.00 68.75 37.50 6 150.90 R500 51.00 
Standard color, $35: bleed, 10% 12 140.00 80.00 48.00 


Standard color, $40; bleed, 10% 
The Author & Journalist. 1837 Champa 


St.. Denver, Colo. Est. 1916. Subscrip- Lithographers’ Journal, 450 Seventh Ave., 
tion $2 Trim size, 10x6% Type page, New York Published by Amalgamated 
5%x8%. Published 20th. Forms close 5th Lithographers of America. Est 1915 
Agen y discounts, 15-2. Rates Subscription, $1.50 Type page, 7%x10 
Times 1 Pace % Page % Page Published 10th. Forms close Ist. Agency 
1 $ 50.00 $ 27 50 $ 14.00 discounts, 10-2 Circulation (Sworn), 
" 45.00 bd 75 12.60 14.032: (gross), 14,500, Rates 
J 2 e 40.00 22.00 11.20 Times 1 Page \% Page 4 Page 
Color, $30 1 $100.00 $ 6500 $ 37.50 
6 85.00 50.00 30.00 
Rookbinding and Rook Production. 50 12 75.00 40.00 25.00 
Union Square, New York, Est. 1925. Sub- peed, $15 
scription, $2. Trim size. 8%x11%. Type ; 
page 7x10. Published 5th Forms close Missouri Press News, 220 Walter Wil- 
2th. Agency discounts, 10-2. Circula- jjams Hall, Columbia, Mo. Published by 
tion (Swern), 5,655; (gross), 6,650. Mo. Press Ass’n., Inc Est. 1933 Sub- 
R ites scription $1 Type page, 6 5/6x10 Pub- 
rimes 1 Pace ™% Page 4 Page lished 20th. Forms close 15th. Agency 
1 $100 00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 discount, 15-2 Circulation (Swern), 416; 
6 95 00 55 00 33.90 (gross), 543. Rates 
1°? 90 00 50.00 30.00 Times 1 Page \% Page 4 Page 
Standard color, $50 1 $ 37.80 $ 18.90 $ 13.60 
6 30.00 15.00 10.00 


California Publisher, 610 S. Main St., Los 
Anveles Published by Calif. Newspaper 
Publisher's Assn. Fst. 1918. Subscrintion, 
$2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 6%x10 
Published Ist. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, none. Cireulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 958. Rates 


Modern Lithography (formerly Photo- 
Lithographer, 254 W. 31st St.. New York. 
Published by The Photo-Lithographer, 
Ine Est. 1934. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 74x10. Published 
10th Forms close 15th of preceding 


Times 1 Pace % Page 1 are , © 
: ¢ an ae $ nage ¢ Fase month Agency discounts, 10-0. Circu- 
6 ” 7500 a7 Ke on an lation (Publisher's Statement), 2,265; 
12 70.00 25.00 18.00 (gross), 2,894. Rates 
Times 1 Page \% Page 4% Page 
Circulntion Management, 431 So. Dear- I $105 00 $ 76 00 $ se 00 
born St... Chicago Fist 1925 Subscrip- : + az Eo On 30 an 
tie s . ) re yg : , ‘ . ’ » o . 
ion 3. Type pag 7x10 3/16. Published 12 75 00 40.00 25 00 


Ist. Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 


Standard color (red), $15; bleed, $10 


1 $709 00 $112.50 $ 65.00 National Lithographer, 11 Park Place, 

« 175.00 98 50 57.50 New York Est. 1894 Subscription, $3 
12 150 00 84.50 50.00 Published 10th Forms close ist. Trim 
Bleed, 10% extra size, 9x12. Type page, 74x10. Agency 

discounts, 0-2 Circulation (Sworn), 

Editor, The, Book Hill, Fort Montgomery, 2.240; (gross), 2.749. Rates— 
> = Est. 1895. Subscription, $2. Trim Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
sige, 8x11 Type page. 6x9. Published 1 $ 9500 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 
10th Forms close 20th Agency dis- 8 85.00 50.00 30.00 
counts, 15-2. Rates 12 75.00 40.00 25.00 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page Standard color, $25; bleed, 10% 

1 $ 4000 $ 20.00 $ 1000 

3 36.00 18.00 9.00 National Publisher, 211 W. Wacker Drive, 

12 32.00 16.00 8.00 Chicago Published by Nat'l Editorial 


Ass'n. Est. 1935. Subscription, $2. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 26th. Forms close 
20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
=e (Publisher's Statement), 4,300 
Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $ 78.75 $ 42.00 
6 112.50 66.25 35.00 
12 100.00 57.50 30.00 
Color rates on request; bleed, 10% add'l 


New England Printer and Publisher, 74 
India St., Boston, Mass. Published by 
Editor and Printer Pub. Co. Est. 1938 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 
Ist. Agency discounts, 0-2. Circulation 
(Publisher’s Statement), 2,760. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 70.00 $ 36.00 

6 90.00 63.00 33.00 
12 80.00 58.00 28.00 


Standard color, $30; bleed, $10. 


Newspaper Management, 306 W. Main 
St.. Mascoutah, Ill. Published by Arthur 
D. Jenkins. Est. 1938. Subscription, $1 
Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 5x7%. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close 30th. N. lL. A. A 
statement on request. Agency discounts 
15-2. Circulation (Publisher's Statement) 
1,114. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 22.00 $ 12.00 $ 7.00 
6 19.80 10.80 6.55 
12 17.80 9.80 6.30 


Standard color, 50%; bleed, 25%. 


Nuggets, Upland, Ind. Published by A 
D. Freese & Son. Est. 1929. Subscription 
$2. Type page, 6x9. Published 15th 
Agency discount, 15-2. Rates—l page 
$25; % page, $14; % page, $7.80. 


Pacific Printer and Publisher, Rialto 
Bidg., San Francisco. Published by 
Charles McIntyre. Est. 1908. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
65/6x10. Published 15th. Forms close 
5th. Agency discounts, 12% to recog- 
nized agencies; 3% cash discount. Cir- 
culation (ABC), 1,195; (gross), 1,783. 
Companies, owners, officials, 90%; supts 
foremen, mers., 2%; others, 8%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page \% Page ¥, Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 42.00 $ 26.00 
6 66.00 37.00 23.00 
12 60.00 33.00 21.00 


Standard color, $12.50; special color, $25; 
bleed, 20% extra. 


Photo-Engravers Bulletin, 166 W. Van 
Buren St., Chicago. Published by Amer- 
ican Photo-Engravers’ Ass'n. Est. 1911 
Subscription, $3. Published 15th. Forms 
close 7th. Trim size, 6x9. Type page 
4%x7%. Circulation (Publisher's State 
ment), 1,500. Rates—1 page, $85.00; % 
page, $45.00; \% page, $25.00. 


Pollock’s Newspaper News, 655 Gateway 
Bldg., Minneapolis. Est. 1912. Subscrip 
tion, $1. Trim size, 10x12. Type page 
6%x10. Published 3rd Tuesday. Forms 
close Saturday preceding. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 1,700. Rates—1 page, $50 
12 pages, $41.67; column inch, $2. 





Printing, 41 Park Row, New York. Pub 
lished by Walden Sons & Mott, Inc. Est 
1914. Subscription. $2. Trim size, 9x12 
Type page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms 
close 28th. Agency discounts, none. Cir 
culation (ABC), 6,202; (gross), 7,412. 
Companies, owners, officials, 86%: supts 
foremen, mers., 3%; others, 11%. Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page \% Pag 
1 $140.00 $ 80.00 $ 50.00 
6 120.00 70.00 40.00 
12 110.00 65.00 35.0! 


Printing Equipment Engineer, 1276 \ 
3rd St., Cleveland, O. Published by Wi! 
sea Pub. Co. Est. 1910 Subscriptio: 
$3.50. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x! 
Published 15th. Forms close 25th. Agen: 
discounts, 10-2. Circulation (CCA), Fe! 
1941, 9,564; (gross), 10,357. Newspape! 
37%; commercial, 60%; others, 3 
Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Pag 
1 $172.00 $ 95.00 $ 54.! 
6 152.00 85.00 48.( 


12 142.00 80.00 45.! 
Standard color, $40; bleed, 10%. 


Printing News, 114 E. 32nd St., New Yor 
Est. 1928. Subscription, $2. Trim si 
12%x15%. Type page, 11%x14%. Pu 
lished Saturday. Forms close Thursda 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page \% Pag 
1 $ 95.00 $ 55.00 $ 35.( 
13 90.00 50.00 31. 
26 85.00 45.00 28 
52 75.00 40.00 25. 
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Vrinting Year Book and 
irk Row, New York, N. 
Waiden, Sons & Mott, Inc 
sx7%. Published July 1 
ine 1 


Almanac, 41 


Y 


Published 
Type page, 


Forms close 


Agency discount, none. 


Circula- 


on (Sworn), 1940 edition, (gross, 10,000. 


page, $110; add’l 
re, $65: 4% page. $35 
olor, $35; bleed, $15. 


Les ! 


Vublisher’s Auxiliary, 210 S 

Chicago. Published 
eWspaper Union Est 
on, $2.50. 
shed Saturday 
\gency discounts, 
(Swern), 587; (gross), 
r line 


Forms 
15-0 


quill, The, 35 E 


b 


1865 
Type page 14 7/16x19% 


close 


12,307. 


pages, $90; % 


Des Plaines 


y Western 


Subscrip- 
Pup- 
Tuesday 
Circulation 
Rates—30c 


Wacker Drive, Chicago, 


Published by Sigma Delta Chi. Est. 
12. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x 
1% Type size, 7x10 3/16 Published 
st of mo Forms close 15th. Agency 
liscounts, 15-2 Circulation (Sworn), 
6,202; (gross), 6,374. Newspaper, 45%: 
press service, 20%; magazine, 10%; pub- 
‘ relations and advertising, 20%; 
chools and libraries, 5% tates 
rimes 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $130.00 $ 7500 $ 53.50 
r 115.00 67.00 47.50 
12 105.00 60.00 42.50 
Southern Printer, 75 Third St.. N. W., 


\tlanta. Ga Published by 


Abernethy Pub. Co. Est. 19 


¥ 


24 


Ernest H 
Subscrip- 


tion, $2. Type page, 6%x9%. Published 

10th Forms close 30th. Agency dis- 

counts, 10-2. Rates 

limes 1 Page % Page %4 Page 

$ 80.00 $ 40.v00 20.00 

6 70.00 37.50 20.00 
12 60.00 35.00 18.75 

Color, $20; bleed, 10%. 

Writer, 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 

Published by A. S. Burack Est. 1887. 


Trim 
Published 
2nd preceding 
15-2. Rates—1 
% page, $20. 


Subscription, $3. 
type page, oxSk. 
close 20th of 

Agency discounts, 
$80; % page, $40; 


size, 7%x10%. 
25th. Forms 
month. 

page, 


Writer's Digest, 22 E. 12th St., Cincin- 


nati. Est. 1919. Subscription, $2. Type 
page, 5%x8. Published Ist. Forms close 
Sth preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Rates 
Times l Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $130.00 $ 65.00 $ 32.00 
6 123.50 61.75 30.50 
12 117.00 58.50 28.80 
Writers’ Journal, 11 W. 42nd St., New 
York. Est 1940 Subscription, $1.50. 
Type page, 10% x15. Published monthly. 
Arency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Sworn), Dec., 1940, 11,377; (gross), 18,- 
7s hm Rates—Open 25c per line; 1,000 
lines, 24c; 5,000 lines, 22c; 10,000 lines, 
Zle 
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Writer's Monthly, 29 Worthington St., 
Springfield, Mass. Published by Home 
Correspondence School. Est. 1913. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 54%x7%. Type 
page, 4x6. Published list. Forms close 
5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates 
Flat 1 Page \% Page % Page 

$ 35.00 $ 18.50 $ 10.00 
One inch, $4, 

CANADA 


Canadian Printer and Publisher, 481 Uni- 
versity Ave., Toronto. Published by Mac- 
Lean Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1892. Sub- 
scription, $2. Type page, 7x10. Published 


15th. Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 

15-2. Circulation (CCAB), Dec., 1940, 

1,733. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 88.00 $ 49.50 $ 33.00 
6 77.00 44.00 26.40 
12 66.00 38.50 22.00 

Standard color, $20 

Printing Review of Canada, 1117 St 

Catherine St., W., Montreal, Que. Est 

1925. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x12 


Type page, 7%x10. Published 20th. Forms 
close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation Dec., 1940 (Sworn), 1,765 (gross), 


2,000. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 67.00 40.00 $ 25.00 
6 49.00 31.00 18.00 
12 45.00 27.00 15.00 


Color, $25. 
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Purchasing 


(See also Commerce and Distribution; Industrial Distribution; Manufacturing Industries; Railroads) 


Centralized purchasing in the form 
of industrial organization in which the 
function of procuring materials and 
supplies is vested in a special depart- 
ment under the direction of a respon- 
sible purchasing executive. It is essen- 
tially a development of big business, 
where the volume of purchases is suffi- 
cient to occupy the full time of a pur- 
chasing department and to warrant spe- 
cialized attention and control. 


The great majority—about 80 per 
cent—of industrial companies employ- 
ing 100 or more workers and having an 
annual output valued at $1,000,000 or 
more, have centralized their purchases. 
This group, numbering about 9,000 
units, according to the Census of Manu- 
factures, represents more than two- 
thirds of the country’s industrial out- 
put. The current census shows that the 
cost of materials is 59.4 per cent of the 
manufacturing dollar, this figure em- 
bracing raw and semi-manufactured 
materials, fuel, tools and equipment, 
material and supplies for maintenance, 
shipping and office use. 


Centralized purchasing is likewise the 
accepted method of organization in the 
larger public utilities, railroads, educa- 
tional institutions, banks and insurance 
companies, municipalities, states and 
governmental departments. 


The number of purchasing depart- 
ments coming within the above groups 
is estimated as follows by Purchasing, 
with 64.9 per cent of the rated com- 
panies in this group coming within the 
AAAA and AAA classifications: 


LOCATION OF PURCHASING 
DEPARTMENTS 


General industrial sie ‘ 7,460 

Rallroads, steamships and public util- 
are : af : : 575 
Mining, smelting and refining... 592 
Educational inatitutions : ee 7 

Banks, insurance and commercial 
houses .... : 150 

Federal departments, state and mu- 
nicipal governments ‘oe 230 
9,082 


In the typical purchasing department, 
the purchasing executive is directly re- 
sponsible to the managing head of the 
company, frequently being designated 
as vice-president in charge of pur- 
chases. A survey made by the National 
Association of Purchasing Agents 
shows that 37 per cent of purchasing 
agents are responsible to the president, 
27 per cent to the general manager, 25 
per cent to the vice-president, 11 per 
cent to some other officer; 17 per cent 
hold an official title in their company, 
the offices of secretary, treasurer and 
assistant secretary being most numer- 
ous. The typical purchasing staff in- 
cludes from one to eight buyers or 
assistant purchasing agents, specializ- 
ing in particular product groups. 
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An analysis of industrial purchasing 
by the R. O. Eastman Company shows 
that the number of persons involved in 
a purchase ranges from one to 19. The 
average number of individuals who 
functioned in buying was 3.5 in small 
companies, 4.8 in medium sized com- 
panies, and 5.3 in large companies. 
This covers the entire transaction from 
the original need or requisition to the 
consummation of the purchase. 

A study by the National Association 
of Purchasing Agents shows that 41 
per cent of purchasing departments 
have sole responsibility for inventory 
control, and that 39 per cent share this 
responsibility. In these cases, the 
requisition for staple and recurring 
materials kept in stores originates from 
within the department. In all other 
cases, as well as on special and non- 
stores items, the requisition originates 
in the operating departments. 


The particular functions of the pur- 
chasing department include (1) con- 
tact with supplier organizations, (2) 
negotiation, and (3) selection of source 
of supply. Management generally (87 
per cent) requires the purchasing de- 
partment to maintain alternative 
sources on all materials. An analysis 
of 1,750 requisitions, made by Purchas- 
ing, indicates that in 76.3 per cent of 
the cases no brand or source was speci- 
fied. In 96 per cent of the companies 
using centralized purchasing, the pur- 
chasing department has authority to 
question quality of all products requi- 
sitioned, regardless of type. The 
N.A.P.A. study previously referred to 
lists auxiliary duties as follows: Dis- 
posal of salvage material, 88 per cent; 


reclamation, 31 per cent; control 
traffic, 51 per cent; control of stores 
raw material, 40 per cent; maintenanc 
stores, 87 per cent; production stores 
34 per cent; marketing division sup 
plies, 29 per cent; obtaining informa 
tion used in research, 74 per cent; d« 
veloping costs on contemplated mate 
rials, 67 per cent. 

An indication of the growth in the 
importance of purchasing as a profes 
sion is the tremendous increase in the 
number of courses offered by colleges 
on the subject. In 1933 there were only 
nine schools offering separate courses 
in purchasing as compared with more 
than a score today; only 25 schools in- 
cluded purchasing in other courses as 
compared with the present list of 63. 
The total of actual courses on this sub 
ject on record today number 121. 


The increasing responsibility of the 
purchasing function is reflected in a 
correspondingly higher standard of re- 
quirements in personal experience and 
qualifications for those in purchasing 
work. In some large organizations like 
the du Pont Company and Aluminum 
Company of America, an engineering 
degree is a prerequisite for a purchas- 
ing position. An overall survey of the 
field, covering large and small com- 
panies, shows that 48.4 per cent of pur 
chasing agents are college graduates, 
and that 61.9 per cent have had pro 
duction or engineering experience, or 
both, the average experience of this 
type being 7.2 years. 


Associations 
National Association of Purchasing 
Agents, 11 Park Place, New York. 


Publications 


| Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1941.! 


Buyer's Hegister, 226 
York Published by 
lishers, Inc. Est 
Trim size, 5x7% 
Published 15th 
discounts, 15-0 
Statement), 


William St., New 
Smith Bros., Pub- 
1906. Free (controlled) 

Type page, 34%x6% 
Forms close Ist. Agency 
Circulation (Publisher's 
30,000 Rotational circula- 


tion Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 
3 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 
6 40.00 25.00 
12 30.00 20.00 
Catholic Directory, The Official, 12 Bar- 






clay St.. New York Published by P. J 
Kenedy & Sons Est. 1822 Per copy, $4, 
$5 and $6. Trim size, 7x10%. Type page, 
> Me x8% Published annually, April ist 
Forms close Feb. Ist Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation (Swern), Sept. 15, 1941, 
11,486; (gross), 12,272. Parish clergy, 
70%; inst’l superior, 24%; misc., 6%. Rates 

Front section, 1, 2, 3 or 4 colors, 1 page, 
$200: rear section, black only, 1 page, 
$150; % page, $100. Standard color, $200: 
ble ed $25 


The Chicago Purchaser, 112 W. Randolph 
St., Chicago, Ill. Published by Purchasing 
Agents’ Ass'n of Chicago. Est. 1922. Sub- 
scription, $1. Trim size, 8% x1l1% Type 
page, 64%x9%'%. Published 5th. Forms close 
20th preceding month. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Cireulation (Publisher's Statement), 


3,331.. Purchasing, 90%; plant mfg., 1° 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 70.00 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 
if 60.00 35.00 23.00 


12 50.00 30.00 20.0 


MacKae’s Blue Book. 


(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 


Mid-Continent Purchaser, 315 Tu'sa Bide 


Tulsa, Okla. Published by Purchasing 
Agents’ Assn. of Tulsa. Est. 1920. Free 
Trim size, 9%x12. Type page, 8%x!1"' 

Published Ist and 15th. Forms close 25th 
and 10th preceding Agency discounts 


15-2 


Circulation (Publisher's Statement) 


1,527. Supts., 60%: P. A.’s, 30%; ott! 
10%. 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % | 
1 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 $1 
4 55.00 30.00 1 
12 50.00 25.00 l 


Standard color, $10 


Midwest Purchasing Agent, The, 615 
ton Bldg., Cleveland, O. Publishe: 
Purchasing Agents’ Assn. of Clev 
Inc. Est. 1933 Free (control'ed). 
size, 9%x12\%. Type page, 7x10. 
lished 15th. Forms close 25th. N. I 
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tatement on request. Circulation (Pub- lisher’s Statement), 8,407; gross, 9,385. Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 
sher's Statement), 3,081 Rates Purchasing executives, 92%; miscella- turers, 461 8th Ave., New York. Pub- 
— 1 Page \% Page le Page neous, 8%. Rates— lished by Thomas Pub, Co. Est. 1890 
- $100.00 ¢ 65.00 ¢ 50.00 12 pages within 1 yr.... . $165 Subscription, $15; $10 renewal. Trim size, 
é 85.00 55.00 10.00 8 pages within 1 yr 180 9x14. Type page, 7%x12%. Published 
— 2 75.00 50.00 35.00 6 pages within 1 yr , 186 December. Forms close Oct. 10. Agency 
t jard color, $25; bleed, 25° 4 pages within 1 yr soee 192 discount, 10-0. Circulation (ABC), Dec.. 
inda , $29; bi = Less than 4 pages.. 6 wii ae: Oo 1940, ONSe (gross), 10,432, Mfrs., 66%; 
oe > - sw Standard Color—Standard red in regular Wholesalers, 9%; libraries, 5%; utilities, 
eS eae eee ee Ned = color form, $30 per page extra; standard others, 20%. Rates—1 page, $425; % page, 
1S hasing Agents’ Ass'n of Oregon. Est blue, green, orange, yellow in regular %330; % page, $230; % page, $170 
27. Subscription, $1.50. Trim size, 8x Color forms, $50 per page extra; other 
ince 1 Type page, 6%x8% Published 10th colors, $75 per page extra Bleed, $20 per Washington Purchasing Agent and Man- 
res Forms close Ist Agency discount, 15-2 page ufacturer, 2100 Fifth Ave., Seattle. Pub- 
irculation (Swern), Apr., 1941 (gross), : . lished by Purchasing Agents’ Ass'n of 
sup 930, Rates Railway Purchases and Stores, Washington. Est. 1925, Sabocrtetien. $3 


(See RAILROADS.) er : - 7 sy: ’ 
ma rimes 1 Page % Page 4% Page . rrim size, 7%xl0%. Type page, 64x8% 


de $ 45.00 $ 25.00 $ 15.00 Southwestern Purchaser. United Gas Published 20th. Forms close 2nd Thurs- 
6 40.00 22.50 13.00 Bldg., Houston, Texas. Est. 1921. Free, %#Y- Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
ate 35.00 00 11.00 eee eae . . te mes - . (Sworn) 1,700 (non-deductible from 
; — ? Type page, 7%x10. Published 12th. Forms = aah oe 
lor rate, $10 close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- @UeS)- Purchasing agents, 60%; mana- 
culation (Publisher's Statement), 2,464 a ; ste car ene ; engineers, etc 
the Pacific Purchasor, 433 California St.. San (nen-deductible from dues). Rates- aoe lie vertisers and miscellaneous, 10% 
fes Francisco. Published by Purchasing Times 1 Page % Page \% Page a5 - : 
the Agents’ Ass'n of Northern California, Inc 1 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 $ 25.00 rimes | Page % Page 4 Page 
Est. 1918. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 6 85.00 45.00 22.50 1 > 70.00 $ 35.00 $ 20.00 
ges x12. Type page, 7x10 Published ist 12 75.00 40.00 20.00 12 60.00 30.00 17.50 
ynly Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-4. Standard color (red), 25%. 
. ¢ Curculation Oe oe controlled, 1,800; CANADA 
ses gross), 1,931. tates Southwestern Purchasing Agent, Cham- ne = . 71" 
1ore rimes 1 Page % Page 4, Page ber of Commerce Bldg., Los. Angeles. Cosette Purchasor, 175 Jarvis st., To 
: l $ 75.00 $ 45.00 $ 30.00 Published by Purchasing Agents’ Ass'n ronto, mnt. I ublished by Fullerton Pub 
in f 67.50 $0.00 25.00 of Los Angeles. Est. 1921. Subscription, won a at. ~~ 1 eenecription. $2 
} as . 69.00 35.00 20.00 $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7%4x10. chain bth. Agony ae aa Oe 


Published 5th Forms close 20th. Agency pits ay we ¢ > 
Purchasing. 205 E. 42nd St.. New York discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's ae (CORD). 5068, Rae — 
sub Published by Conover-Mast Periodicals, Statement), 1,600. Rates rimes 1 Page % Page % Page 
Ine Est. 1915 Subscription, $3. Trim Times 1 Page % Page ls Page 1 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 $ 20.00 
size, 8%x11% Type page, 7x10. Pub- 1 $ 75.00 $ 55.00 $ 32.50 4 45.00 27.50 17.50 
the ished Ist. Forms close 15th. N. I. A. A fi 65.00 50.00 30.00 12 $9.00 25.00 15.00 
na tatement on request Circulation (Pub- 12 60.00 $5.00 "7.50 Color. $15 
re- 
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Radios, Phonographs, 


and Musical Instruments 


(See also Advertising and Merchandising; Electronic Industries) 








The Bureau of the Census reported 
224 manufacturers of radios, tubes and 
phonographs in 1939, with products 
valued at $275,870,000, virtually the 
same as in 1937. The value added by 
manufacture was $130,020,000. The 
value of the same lines made as sec- 
ondary products of other industries was 
$20,446,000, bringing the total to $284,- 
476,000. 

The number of receiving sets pro- 
duced was 8,256,000, compared with 5,- 
844,000 in 1937, a gain of 41.3 per cent. 
As these figures indicate, unit prices 
were far lower in 1939 than in 1937. 
Sets with factory prices of not over 
$11 numbered 3,878,927, or 47.0 per 
cent of the total; those over $11, but 
not over $18, 2,115,743, or 25.6 per 
cent; and sets over $18, but not over 
$30, 825,735, or 10.0 per cent. Produc- 
tion of consoles declined 19.9 per cent 
to 1,291,088, while that of table models 
increased 61.2 per cent to 6,965,162. 


Models covering the standard broad- 
cast band numbered 4,208,614, or 51.0 
per cent of the total. In this classi- 
fication, battery operated sets gained 
917,686 over the 235,049 produced in 
1937. Sets extending beyond the 
standard broadcast band numbered 2,- 
682,700, a decline of 18.5 per cent from 
1937. 

Equally sensational was the gain in 
production of radio-phonograph combi- 
nations, which jumped from 57,807 in 
1937 to 474,823 in 1939. While all price 
classes shared in the increase, ability 
of manufacturers to produce a set with 
a factory price of not over $50 ap- 
peared to be the prime factor. This 
type numbered 360,107, or 75.8 per cent 
of the total, while 109,062 in the $50- 
$150 class represented 23.0 per cent. 


Automobile sets declined from 1,- 
890,841 to 1,587,227. The number of 
television sets produced was 4,901, 


valued at $805,630. 

Manufacture of radio tubes amounted 
to $78,194,000, compared with $70,746,- 
000 in 1937. 

While phonographs for mechanical 
reproduction of records declined from 
$7,086,000 in 1937 to $1,677,000 in 1939, 
production of disk records, not includ- 
ing transcriptions, gained $11,- 
000,000 to reach $15,980,000. 


While the 1940 Census of Population 
included ownership of radios, figures 
are not yet available. The last esti- 
mate on this score was 26,666,000, made 
in 1938 by the Joint Committee on 
Radio Research. 

The accompanying table shows the 
number of radio dealers and radio-mu- 
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Radio, Radio-Musical Instrument Stores, 1938 


Radio Stores 


Radio-Musical 
Instrument Stores 





Sales Sales 
No. (000) No. (000) 
Alabama : 23 $ 183 3 $ 117 
Arivona 9 79 3 117 
Arkansas ‘ 22 115 H 18 
California 389 3,497 58 3,634 
Colorado 27 108 10 YR” 
Connecticut ‘ 24 261 10 601 
Delaware . ‘ 1 144 1 (*) 
District of Columbia 6 101 1 (*) 
Florida ‘ ' 60 S44 1 14 
Georgia : 23 25% ri 
Idaho . son ‘ 8 35 4 12 
Illinois 165 1,539 29 1,24 
Indiana 68 324 4 177 
lowa 92 sO1 12 Nf 
Kansas 36 Si 12 ‘ 
Kentucky . 35 149 5 l 
Louisiana . 15 168 1 (*) 
Maine ... 25 1138 l 
Mary and 18 215 4 ! 
Massachusetts : 72 1,2lea 15 928 
Michigan 116 693 18 40s 
Minnesota 26 113 15 661 
Missi ‘sippi 23 128 
Missouri 67 533 10 2 
Montana 13 70 v 
Nebraska . 27 72 12 82 
Nevada 1 (F) , 
New Hampshire 14 lls 4 68 
New Jersey 7s 1,000 17 bz 
New Mexico 3 95 = "3 
New York 59 > 605 55 3.11 
North Carolina 0 218 10 38 
North Dakota 21 109 1 *) 
Ohio 139 1,399 31 ‘ 
Oklahoma 31 117 9 S0 
Oregon , 20 118 10 fe 
Pennsylvania 146 1.28% 2% 6Y2 
Rhode Island ° 10 56 0 16 
South Carolina 14 102 4 4. 
South Dakota 13 i = (") 
Tennesse e 23 165 on 
Texas 2 480 oe - 
Utah i 32 
Vermont io 0 3 8 
Virginia 13 126 7 499 
Washington 45 298 16 ba. 
West Virginia 13 : 0 5 BN 
Wisconsin 51 <9 15 44 
Wyoming 8 19 4 a 
U. gs 2,409 $22,901 502 $25 
*Consolidated with sales of radio stores 
’ ‘ of ) sciosure. 

Withheld t avoid discl ir Bureau of the Census 
sical instrument dealers in the United The number of pianos produced 
States in 1939. There were, in addi- gained about 8,000 to reach 111,249. 
tion, 6,907 radio-household appliance The number of upright declined from 
stores with sales of $190,180,000. A 27,370 to 18,658. The number of ver- 


breakdown of this total is not avail- 
able. Many other types of stores listed 
under the heading of “Furniture-House- 
hold-Radio Group” sell radios and musi- 
cal instruments. 


Musical Instruments 


There were 193 manufacturers of 
musical instruments and parts in 1939, 
their products being valued at $40,238,- 
000, slightly below 1937. There were 
35 piano manufacturers, $20,493,000; 
34 organ manufacturers, $3,421,000; 23 
manufacturers of piano and organ ma- 
terials and parts, $4,772,000; and 101 
manufacturers of musical instruments 
and parts, not elsewhere classified, 
$11,552,000. 
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tical or console models increased from 
15,467 to 29,847 and the number of con- 
sole models with flat top, drop action, 
from 32,000 to 46,000. The number of 
grands declined from 28,000 to 16,000. 

Production of electric musical instru- 
ments, including electronic and inst:u 
ments with electric tone amplificat 
amounted to $2,096,000, no compara»e 
figures being available for 1937. |! 
duction of wind instruments, excep! 
gans, was $6,035,000. 


Associations 


Institute of Radio Engineers, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York. 

National Association of Band In 
ment Manufacturers, 45 W. 45th 
New York. 
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RADIOS, PHONOGRAPHS, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 





National Association of Musical Mer- 
‘handise Manufacturers, Inc., 45 W. 
{5th St., New York. 

National Association of Musical Mer- 
chandise Wholesalers, 45 W. 45th St., 
New York. 

National Association of Music Mer- 
chants, 45 W. 45th St., New York. 


National Association of Sheet Music 
Dealers, 306 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

National Piano Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation of America, Inc., 45 W. 45th 
St., New York. 

Radio Manufacturers Association, 
Inc., 1317 F St., N. W., Washington, 
D. C. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1941.| 


American Organist, Richmond, Staten 
sland, New York. Est. 1918. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 9x12 Type page, 
7x10 Published ist. Forms close 18th. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Rates 


rimes 1 Page \ Page \% Page 
1 $ 80.00 $ 40.00 $ 20.00 
6 70.00 37.00 19.00 
1? 60.00 34.00 18.00 


Communications, 19 E. 47th St... New 
York. Published by Bryan Davis Pub 
Co Est. 1921. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 
i5th. Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation (ABC), 6,673; (gross), 
7.823. Communication and allied equip- 
ment mfg., 19%: management, operation 


and maintenance, 32%; service, 9%; stu- 

dents, 12%; mise, 28%. Rates 

Times 1 Page \% Page 4 Page 
l $160.00 $ 80.00 $ 42.50 
6 130.00 70.00 10.00 
12 120.00 65.00 35.00 

Color, 25%: bleed, 20%. 


Dinpason, 1511 Kimb: 


ill Bldg., 25 E. Jack- 
Chicago, Ill 


son Blvd Published by S. 
EE. Gruenstein Est. 1909 Subscription, 
$1.50 Type page, 3x9 Published Ist. 


Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 10- 
Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 


7,564 Organists and choir directors, 

O%: organ builders, clergymen, etc., 

1 Rates- 

rimes 1 Page le Page 4 Page 
| $120.00 $ 60.00 $ 30.00 
1? 100.00 50.00 25.00 


Down Beat, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
at Published by Down Beat Pub. Co. 
Est. 1934 Subscription, $3 Trim size, 
11% x15% Type page, 10%4%xl4%. Pub- 
shed Ist and 15th. Forms close Ist and 
th. Agency discounts, 0-2. Circulation 
(Publisher’s Statement), (gross), 48,955. 


Per Col, 


inch 

Less than 25 inches per year. .$ 7.50 
25 inches per year 6.00 
50 inches per year , 5.25 
100 inches per year. 32 4.90 
inches per year 4.70 
‘00 inches per year 4.50 
600 inches per year. . , 4.25 
‘00 inches per year 4.00 
® inches per year 3.75 


or, 10% 


Educational Music Magazine, 30 East 
ims St., Chicago, Ill. Published by 
cational Music Bureau. Est. 1920. 
scription, $1. Trim size, 9%,x12. Type 

7%x10. Published Sept. 10, Nov. 1, 


1, Mar. 1 Forms close, 1 mo. pre- 
ng Axency discounts, 13-2 Circu- 
n (Publisher's Statement), (gross), 
0 tates 
es 1 Page % Page ls Page 
$120.00 $75.60 $60.00 


etronies, 

~ee ELECTRONIC INDUSTRIES. ) 
ternational Musician, 36 Division St.. 

ick. N. J. Published by International 
s. Established 1900. Subscription, 30c. 
page, 9% x15. Publisned 15th. Forms 
25th preceding. Agency discount, 
Circulation (Swern), 129,050; (gross), 
340, tates—1 inch, $6; 36 inches, 

120 inches, $5.40; 360 inches, $4.80: 
nehes, $4.20, 


ronome, 119 W. 57th St... New York. 
shed by Metronome Corp. Subscrip- 
$2. Trim size, 9%x12%. Type page, 
1 Published Ist. Forms close 15th. 
cy discounts, v-2. tates —1 page. 
% page, $121: 3 pages, $209: 6 
$198; 12 paxes, $176 
$75. 


Musical Advance, 100 W. 57th St.. New 
York, N.Y. Published by Spencer B. 
Driggs. Est. 1912. Subscription, $2 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub 
lished Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation (Publis? 
er’s Statement) (gross), 17,500. Rates— 
1 page, $200; % page, $100; 3 pages, $18; 
6 pages, $170; $10 per inch. 


Musical America, 113 W. 57th St., New 
York, N. Y. Published by Musical Amer- 
ica Corp. Est.. 1896. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 105x114. Type page, 9%x12. 
Published monthly, June to Sept.; semi- 
monthly, Oct. to May. Monthly issued 
15th; semi-monthly, 10 and 25th publi- 
cation month. Forms close 2 weeks pre- 
ceding publication date. Agency dis- 
counts, 0-2. Rates—1l1 page, $375; 2 pages, 
$700; 3 pages, $1,000; over 3 pages, $330 
per page—11 inches, $12; 48 inches, 
$8.31%4,; 96 inches, $7.87%; 120 inches, 
$7.65%4; 144 inches, $7.43% per inch. 


Musical Courier, 119 W. 57th St... New 
York. Published by Musical Pertodicals 
Corp. Est. 1880. Subscription, $3. Type 
page, 9%x12. Published ist and 15th 
Oct. thru May; monthly June thru Sept. 
Forms close 10 days preceding. Agency 
discounts, none. Rates—1 page, $375; 2 
pages, $675; 3 pages, $950; % page, $240; 
%4 page, $140; 1 to 20 inches, $12 per inch; 
24 inches or over, $10 per inch. 


Musical Digest, 119 W. 57th St.. New 
York. Published by Musical Digest, Inc. 
Est 1920. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
9%x12%. Type page, 7x10 Published 
10th. Forms close 25th preceding. 
Agency discounts, 15-2 Rates—1 time, 
1 page, $225; % page, $175; % page, $90; 
ly page, $50, 

Color, $25 


Musical Leader, 332 S. Michigan Blvd., 
Chicago. est. 1900. Subscription, $1.50. 
Type page, 8%4X114%. Published 2nd and 
4th Saturday, October thru May; pub- 
lished monthly, June thru September. 
Forms close Monday of week preceding. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
$200.00 $110.00 $ 60.00 


Musical Merchandise, R. K. O. Bidg., Ra- 
dio City, Rockefeller Center, New York. 
Published by Henderson Publications, 
Inc. Est. 1920. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 
5th. Forms close 20th Agency dis- 
counts, 13-2 Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 6,000. Rates- 


Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $150.00 $ 80.00 $ 42.00 
6 135.06 70.00 38.00 
12 120.00 62.00 35.00 


Musical Quarterly, 3 E. 43rd St.. New 
York. Publisned by G. Schirmer, Ine. 
Subscription, $3. Type size, 5%x8%. 
Published quarterly, Jan. 7. Forms 
close 20th vof 2nd month preceding. 
Agency discuunts, 12-0 tates—1 page, 
1 time, $60; 4 times, $50. 


Musician, 113 W. 57th St.. New York, 
N. Y Published by Eugene Belier. Est. 
1895. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 10x13. 
Type page, 8%x11\%4%. Published 20th. 
Forms close llth. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Rates—1 page, $175: % page, $90; 
% page, $47.50—12 insertions, 10 times 
single insertion rate. 


Music News, 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, fll. Published by Music News, Inc. 
Est. 1908. Subscription, $2, Trim size, 
94x12: Type page, 11x7%. Published 
Ist and 3rd Thur. Forms close one week 
preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates 

1 page, $150; % page, $90: 4% page, $50; 


% page, $30. 
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Music Teachers’ Review, 45 Astor Place, 
New York, N. Y. Est. 1932. Subscription, 
$1. Trim size, 8%x5%. Type page, 4%x7 
Published bi-monthly except July and 
August, Jan. 25, Mar. 25, May 25, Sept. 
25, Nov. 25. Forms close 30th mo. pre- 
ceding. Agency discount, 15-2. Circula- 
tion (Sworn), 2,000, Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
! $ 30.00 $ 16.50 $ 9.00 
3 28.50 15.67 8.55 
a 27.00 14.85 8.10 


Music Trade Review, 1270 Sixth Ave., 
New York. Published by Henderson 
Pubs., Ine. Est. 1879. Subscription, $2 
Trim size, 11%x14. Type page, 8%x1l2 
Published 5th. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 13-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 5,000. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $180.00 $100.00 $ 55.00 
6 165.00 90.00 50.00 
12 150.00 80.00 45.00 


Music Trades, 113 W. 57th St., New York. 
Published by Music Trades Corp. Est 
1890. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 13% 
x10%. Type page, 9%x12. Published 15th 
Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-0 
Rates— 
Times \% Page 


1 Page % Page 


1 $150.00 $ 80.00 $ 50.00 
6 138.00 74.00 46.00 
12 125.00 65.00 40.00 


Color, $60, 


Parts, Radio City, 1270 Sixth Ave., New 
York. Published by Henderson Publica- 
tions, Inc. Est. 1937. Type page, 4% x7. 
Published monthly. Forms close 30th 
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There are 1,389 railroads and 
switching and terminal companies in 
the United States. These railroads own 
235,064 miles of lines and 538,696 miles 
of tracks, or 30 per cent of all the rail- 
way mileage in the world. Class I rail- 
roads, comprising companies with an- 
nual operating revenues in excess of 
one million dollars, operate about 95 
per cent of the rail mileage in the 
United States and earn about 97 per 
cent of the revenues. 

The investment in United States 
railroads is $25,595,000,000. On Aug. 
1, 1941, the railroads of the United 
States, exclusive of switching and ter- 
minal companies and short lines, had 
41,376 locomotives; 1,666,520 freight 
train cars, 38,977 passenger train cars, 
and 1,929 steam boats and barges, ex- 
clusive of 281,186 freight cars owned 
by private car companies and 7,052 
passenger cars owned by the Pullman 
Company. 

The locomotives included 39,535 
steam locomotives; 782 electric locomo- 
tives, and 1,059 oil-electric locomotives. 
Approximately 3,780 of the steam loco- 
motives on all railroads in the United 
States on Dec. 31, 1939, were equipped 
with auxiliary steam engines or boost- 
ers; 6,415 steam locomotives were 
equipped with oil burners; 12,404 steam 
locomotives were equipped with me- 
chanical stokers to replace hand firing; 
and 36,348 steam locomotives were 
equipped with super-heaters. 

The freight car ownership of the 
Class I roads on Aug. 1, 1941, included 
714,820 box cars; 61,142 flat cars; 53,- 
712 stock cars; 797,100 open top cars; 
17,337 tank cars; and 88,693 refrigera- 
tors ears, exclusive of the tank and re- 
frigerator cars owned by private lines. 
The railroads also own 611 trucks and 
buses for highway service, exclusive of 
equipment owned by trucking com- 
panies operating under contract for 
steam railroads and the Railway Ex- 
press Company. 

luring 1939, 302 motor carriers were 

ler contract with steam railroads to 

p-rform trucking service on highways 

line haul operations and 88 motor 

riers were under contract to operate 

hi chway buses in line operation. Dur- 

the same year 1,156 motor carriers 

e under contract to operate trucks 

railroads in terminal pickup and 

very service, while 391 motor car- 

were under contract to operate 

ks in terminal transfer service and 

iotor carriers were under contract 

t perate buses in terminal transfer 
s ce, 

cording to Railway Age, the rail- 

I s of the United States and Can- 

a wn and maintain approximately 

2, miles of bridges, more than 1,000 

t ls, and over 360,000 buildings, the 


Purchases of Fuel, Materials and Supplies by All Railroads, 1940* 


FUEL 
Bituminous coal 
Anthracite coal ........ 
ee EE? ees wad rrr er ‘ 
Gasoline ....... 4 eee TT ree 
ME GEMOP Geel oc ccocsse 


2 oe 
*“OREST PRODUCTS 
Cee GOOG i vccusass : 
Switch and bridge ties 
Timber and lumber ; 
All other forest products 


_ 


Total forest products 
RON AND STEEL PRODUCTS 
Steel rail, new and second-hand 
Wemeels, Obes GRE HOw o..cccccsciace 
Frogs. switches, crossings and parts. 


$ 51,257,049 
5,070,399 
27,996, 380 
2,502,818 


$ 86,826,746 
$ 46,634,935 


28,448,914 
14,104,241 


Track fastenings and bolts, spikes, tie plates, rail anchors, EI IE 37,741,521 


Iron bridges, turn tables, structural steel 


3,208,551 


Bar iron and steel, spring steel, tool steel, unfabricated rolled shapes, 


wire netting and chair, except light coil; 


iron and steel, all kinds......... 


Forgings and pressed parts for locomotives...............6..20.005. 
Car forgings, iron and steel, and fabricated or shaped steel for cars. 


Flues and tubes for boilers ......... 


Telegraph, telephone and radio material 


Interlocking and signal material 
folts, nuts, washers, rivets, etc..... 
Springs for locomotives and cars 


Locomotive and car castings, beams, couplers, frames and car roofs.. 
Track and roadway tools, miscellaneous 

motor, hand, push and velocipede cars and parts Pe rer en ree 
Machinery and repair parts, including all power driven shop machinery.. 


boiler, firebox, tank, and sheet 

cacaue seshetensd ved 26,247,644 
7,990 
9,673 
49.380 
7,698 
219.9438 
.716 
9 836 
9.588 





track material, wire fencing; 
9,754,510 
356.677 


4 
Machinery, boilers, repair parts and all other iron and steel products.... 8,804,360 


Pipe, iron and steel, and fittings... 
a CE MEL. neicecdcawekeecnens ; 


Hand and small machine tools and parts. 


Air brake materials Rn anaes 
Mechanical appliances for locomotives 
Automotive equipment and supplies 


Total iron and steel products 


MISCELLANEOUS 
RE »shcccanenbaasineneeie 


Lubricating oils and grease, illuminating oils, boiler compound, waste.... 


Nonferrous metals and products 

DE -vancewntebn aed adse bukde skew ve neues 
Electrical materials ; eae . 
Stationery and printing 

Commissary supplies ....... 

Rubber and leather goods 


Glass, drugs, chemicals and printers’ supplies 


Arch brick for locomotives 

Passenger car trimmings ..... Pils Ma lord em 
Locomotive, train and station supplies. 
All other miscellaneous purchases .. 


Total miscellaneous 


Grand total 


*Excluding equipment and indirect purchases 


5,497,448 
4,301,190 
6,705,099 
14,494,419 
13,196,167 
5,429,246 


$331,277,746 
$ 2.065.595 


29,502,249 
2,564,907 
6,606,024 
9,974,705 

31,514,204 


$187,354,876 


$89,777,512 
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latter including 18,000 water stations; 
8,000 fuel supply stations; 1,000 piers 
and docks; 5,000 office buildings; 1,500 
storehouses; 6,000 shop buildings; 10,- 
000 freight stations; 1,000 warehouses; 
and 60,000 passenger stations. 

An average of 1,026,956 employes 
were in service in 1940, the payroll 
being $1,964,330,000. 

The number was 1,187,205 in July, 
1941. These totals exclude employes of 
Class II and Class III railroads and 
switching and terminal companies, as 
well as employes of private line com- 
panies and contract carriers. 

About 215,034 of steam railway em- 
ployes were engaged in maintenance of 
way and structures; 275,778 in mainte- 
nance of equipment and stores; 223,587 
in train and engine service; and 148,- 
276 in other forms of transportation. 


IN JSTRIAL MARKETING, October 25, 1941 


Purchases made by railroads are 
financed from operating revenues, non- 
operating income and new capital in 
the form of bank loans or other credit. 
Operating revenues of Class I railroads 
for 1940 totaled $4,296,600,000, operat- 
ing expenses, $3,089,474,000. Net op- 
erating revenues, obtained by deduct- 
ing operating expenses from gross rev- 
enues, were $1,207,126,000 before de- 
ductions for taxes of $396,353,000. 

During 1940, $497,086,000 was spent 
by Class I railroads for maintenance of 
way and structures, and $818,975,000 
for maintenance of equipment. 

During 1941, earnings and expendi- 
tures for maintenance of way and 
equipment increased. Class I railway 
operating revenues for the first six 
months totaled $2,424,423,000, an in- 
crease of 11.9 per cent over 1940. Op- 
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erating expenses totaled $1,678,348,896, 
an increase of 11.2 per cent. Expendi- 
tures for maintenance of way and struc- 
tures totaled $263,685,437, an increase 
of 13.3 per cent. Expenses for mainte- 
nance of equipment totaled $460,853,- 
038 during the first half, an increase of 
16.0 per cent. Net railway operating 
income for the first six months totaled 
$433,538,411, an increase of 75 per cent. 

About $725,617,276 of purchases of 
materials and equipment in 1937 were 
expended in the states by railroads 
resident to the states while $326,076,- 
119 were spent in the states by rail- 
roads not resident to those states. None 
of these purchases includes materials 
and equipment obtained indirectly by 
the railroads through contractors of 
railroad construction, nor do they in- 
clude purchases made by subsidiary 
companies and private car lines. 

According to Railway Age, approxi- 
mately $640,679,000 of materials and 
equipment and fuel were purchased by 
Class I railroads of the United States 
in the first five months of 1941. This 
was an increase of $230,888,000 or 56 
per cent over 1940. The five months’ 
total for 1941 included approximately 
$295,049,000 of materials, exclusive of 
equipment and fuel, from manufactur- 
ers, and $214,198,000 of new equipment 
ordered from manufacturers. 

The purchases of materials showed 
an increase of $42,394,000, or 17 per 
cent, over the corresponding period of 
1940. The combined purchases of ma- 
terials and equipment were larger by 
$213,959,000 or 72 per cent than 1940. 

Expenditures made by Class I rail- 
roads for additions and betterments 
(technically known as capital expendi- 
tures) totaled $509,247,000 in 1940. 
This total included $295,288,000 for lo- 
comotives and cars, and $213,959,000 
for roadway improvements. These ex- 


penditures will be greater in 1941. In 
1929, capital expenditures totaled 
$853,721,000. 

During the first seven months of 


1941, according to Railway Age, the 
railroads ordered 858 locomotives, 102,- 
948 freight cars, and 616 passenger 
train cars, as compared with 371 loco- 
motives, 23,922 freight cars, and 134 
passenger train cars ordered during 
the corresponding seven months of 
1940. A total of 1,110,000 tons of new 
rail were laid by Class I railroads in 
1940. More than 43,616,000 ties were 
laid and renewals are again increasing. 

The Class I roads had 92,566 freight 
cars on order on Aug. 1, 1941, as com- 
pared with 19,765 on the same day of 
1940. Steam locomotives on order on 
Aug. 1, 1941, totaled 603, as compared 
with 168 on Aug. 1, 1940. Electric and 
oil electric on Aug. 1, 1941, totaled 294, 
as compared with 53 the year previous. 

Almost one-half of all the locomo- 
tives available at the end of 1939 were 
years of age or over, while 86 per 
cent of the locomotives are 18 years of 
age or over. 

Since 1934, the modernization of 
steam power has been accompanied by 
the introduction of oil electric locomo- 
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tives as well as modernized steam units. 
Over 500 units of railroad equipment 
are now powered by Diesel engines, and 
over 200 were on order July 1, 1941. 

Approximately 40 per cent of the 
passenger train equipment is more than 
20 years old. The demand is for light- 
weight construction, more comfort in 
day coaches and modernization in arch- 
itectural design. 

As of July 1, 1941, Class I railroads 
and the Pullman Company had 12,511 


air-conditioned passenger cars in op- 
eration, an increase of 525 over one 
year ago. Of this total, 7,266 were 


owned and operated by railroads, while 
the Pullman Company had 5,245 air- 
conditioned passenger cars in service. 
Air-conditioning of passenger equip- 
ment to date represents an investment 
of more than $35,000,000. 

More spectacular is the introduction 
of high-speed light-weight trains. The 
first of these trains was introduced in 
1934, 13 more were placed in service in 
1935, 9 in 1936, 12 in 1937, 20 in 1938, 
4 in 1939, 26 were installed in 1940, and 
67 were installed or on order in 1941, 
a total of 152 entirely new trains, ex- 
cluding modernized equipment for nu- 
merous other trains. These new pass- 
enger trains cost upwards of $1,000,000 
each. 

More freight cars were retired from 
service during the last 10 years than 
were installed, and the available sup- 
ply of freight cars no longer affords 
a safe margin with which to meet the 
traffic demands of a national emer- 
gency. 

The national defense programs have 
re-established the prime importance of 
the railroads in the economic life of the 
country and they are being pressed to 
obtain sufficient new materials and 
equipment to avoid breakdowns in their 
service. This pressure has been in- 
creased by withdrawal of boats from 
coastwise transportation. In July, 
1940, the railroads decided that the 
ownership of freight cars should be 


increased by 100,000 new cars by Oct 
1, 1941, and from June 1, 1940, to June 
1, 1941, orders were placed for 112,320 
cars, while the car improvement pro- 
gram was further enlarged early this 
year to provide 100,000 additional 
freight cars by Oct. 1, 1942. This 
means that 160,000 new cars must be 
built betwen Oct. 1, 1941, and Oct. 1, 
1942. The importance of railway re- 
quirements for materials and cars are 
such that A-3 priorities were granted 
on materials for maintaining and build- 
ing freight cars and locomotives and 
an A-10 rating has been granted on 


materials for railway repairs and 
maintenance. 
During April, 1941, bus operators 


controlled by the Class I railroads han- 
dled 15,631,454 passengers, compared 
with 11,541,250 in the same period of 


1940. Revenues from bus operations 
were $11,058,026 in April, 1941, as 
compared with $7,977,981 in April, 


1940. At present railroads are more ex- 
tensively engaged in highway trucking 
than in bus operations. During 1940, 
according to Railway Age, the railroads 
and reporting subsidiaries ordered 646 
motor coaches, 2,751 trucks and 302 
automobiles. In 1939 they purchased 
398 motor coaches, 1,638 trucks and 
208 automobiles. 


earloads 
Ras 


Ten per cent of the 
hauled by railroads consist of misc’ 
laneous materials and supplies for 
their own use. In distributing these 
vast amounts of materials and supp!i«s 
economically, railroads use all know! 
types of industrial haulage equipn 
such as tractors, trailers, lift tru: 
material platforms and boxes, ¢! 
trucks, highway motor trucks and 
torcycles. Some of the larger t: 
lines maintain a unified delivery s 
ice around their premises, usually 
der the jurisdiction of the stores 
mechanical departments. 

All types of modern mechanical 
dling equipment are used. In 1940 
cording to Railway Age, railroads 
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Five Ways to Selective Railway Selling in the 


Record 1942 Railway Market 


rT “HE vast railway industry is approach- 
ing one of the greatest buying years 
n history. In this indispensable industry, 
1anufacturers have an unprecedented im- 
nediate market and a long-range sales 
objective. Whether your products apply to 
motive power, rolling stock, shop equip- 
ment, track, structures, signals, electrical 
equipment, or other railway facilities, you 
have a specific audience of railway men... 
men who authorize, specify and influence 
purchases of your particular products. 


Your audience has been pre-selected for 
you by the five Simmons-Boardman railway 
publications. Each publication is devoted 
to the interests of one of the several 
branches of railway service and each one 
has a specialized circulation of railway 
men with buying power and _ influence. 
Through one or more of these publications 
you can concentrate your sales efforts with- 
out waste on the particular men you want 
to reach. 


Railway Buying Outlook 


Railway car loadings during the first 39 
weeks of 194] were the highest for any 
like period since 1930. Railway earnings in 
the first eight months of 1941 and locomo- 
tive and freight car purchases during the 
first nine months reached the highest peaks 
since 1929 passenger-train car pur- 
hases in the first nine months were the 
ghest since 1930, excepting 1937 . . . ex- 
penditures for maintenance of way and 
structures and for maintenance of equip- 
ment during the first seven months attained 
the highest peak since 1931 and 1930, 
respectively. 


Spurred by the transportation requirements 
for National Defense and the tremendous 
industrial expansion, railway purchases 
ive expected to hit a new peak in 1942. It 
estimated that a billion and a half dol- 

s of purchases will be needed in 1942, if 
railroads are to “keep ‘em rolling.” In 
the present program of the railroads 
build about 170,000 freight cars alone 

the end of 1942. Equipment reserves 
been virtually used up, and more than 

er cent of the steam locomotives, 55 

ent of the passenger-train cars and 4] 

ent of the freight cars are over 20 

s old. In every branch of railway ser- 
increased demands for transportation 
necessitating tremendously increased 


R aching YOUR Audience 


in and year out the railroads are one 
€ greatest users of equipment and 
rials. Now is a good time to keep your 
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railway products in front of this field 
through well-directed publication advertis- 
ing. One or more of the Simmons-Board- 
man departmental railway publications de- 
scribed below provide a direct and eco- 
nomical means of doing a specialized sell- 
ing job. 


l. Railway Age (established 1856, pub- 
lished every Saturday) covers railway prob- 
lems from the executive, operating, and 
managerial standpoint, including purchases 
and stores department activities. It enables 
you to place your sales messages effec- 
tively before railway executives, operating 
officials, purchasing officers, and depart- 
ment heads. 


2. Railway Mechanical Engineer (estab- 
lished 1832, published monthly) is devoted 
exclusively to the problems of the super- 
intendents of motive power, mechanical 
engineers, master car builders, master 
mechanics and shop superintendents 

the men who select and specify the prod- 
ucts used in the construction, maintenance, 
and repair of locomotives and cars, includ- 
ing shop equipment. 


3. Railway Engineering and Mainte- 
nance (founded 1884, published monthly) 
is devoted exclusively to the problems of 
the chief engineers and their staffs, engi- 
neers maintenance of way, engineers of 
bridges, buildings, water service, district 
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and division engineers, supervisors of 
bridges and _ buildings, supervisors of 
water service, roadmasters and their staffs 
the men who specify and influence 
purchases of the materials and equipment 
used in the construction and maintenance 
of roadway, track, bridges, buildings and 
water supply facilities. 
1. Railway Electrical Engineer (estab- 
lished 1909, published monthly) is de 
voted exclusively to the problems of the 
electrical department of the steam rail- 
ways. It is read by the electrical officers, 
who specify, install and maintain shop 
electrical equipment, locomotive headlights, 
heavy electric traction, air-conditioning 
equipment, train lighting, electric welding 
equipment, flood lighting, and many other 
electrical applications. 
5. Railway Signaling (founded 1908, 
published monthly) is edited for and read 
by the signal officers and their staffs, who 
are responsible for specifying, installing 
and maintaining signaling, interlocking 
and centralized traffic control, and commu- 
nication equipment. 
In planning a sales campaign in the rail- 
way industry, consistent advertising in one 
or more of the Simmons-Boardman rail- 
way publications will aid substantially to 
maintain a strong sales position for your 
products with an eye to immediate and 
future business possibilities. 


Simmons-Boardman Publications 
30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 


105 W. Adams St., Chicago 
Washington, D. C. 


Railway Engineering and Maintenance 
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Terminal Tower, Cleveland 
San Francisco Seattle 


Railway Signaling 


Railway Electrical Engineer 
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63 motor buses, 416 passenger automo- 
biles and 1,596 highway trucks in non- 
revenue services. They also owned 2,096 
industrial tractors, 534 electric crane 
trucks, 511 lift trucks, 254 motorized 
warehouse trucks and 174 motorized 
baggage trucks, a total of 3,558 pow- 
lift 


ered units. They had 1,065 hand 
trucks, 40,042 trailers for industrial 
tractors and 68,448 skids for lift 


trucks. This equipment does not include 
steam shovels, locomotive cranes, bal- 
last spreaders, etc. According to the 
survey, 633 highway trucks and 611 
tractors were used by stores depart- 
ments, 146 higway trucks and 476 
tractors by mechanical departments, 
570 trucks and 78 tractors by roadway 
forces and 229 trucks and 863 tractors 
by transportation department forces. 
Railway dining cars serve approxi- 
mately twenty-five million meals a year. 
This involves a large outlay for foods 
and drinks of all kinds, well as 
dining room and kitchen ware, includ- 
ing table liner, silverware, glassware, 
etc. Dining car supplies and the equip- 
ment for caring for and handling them 
are purchased by passenger traffic de- 
partments on some roads and by the 
purchasing departments on other roads. 
In practically all a dining car 
superintendent reporting to the traffic 
department has immediate charge of 
their selection, preparation and use. 


as 


cases 


The railroads are leaders in the use 
of chemicals for timber preservation. 
Over 3,500 units of tools and machines 
were installed last year for the use of 
track forces at a cost of more than 
$6,000,000. The railroads have been 
rapidly increasing the weight of rail 
in track and a number of roads have 
installations of rail with welded joints 
and are experimenting with track laid 
on concrete slabs. 

Because of the magnitude and diver- 
sity of its activities, a railroad’s opera- 
tions are divided between several dis- 
tinct departments, including executive, 
legal, financial and accounting, traffic, 
purchases and transportation, 
mechanical, signaling, engineering and 
electrical, etc. The engineering depart- 
ment is subdivided between the con- 
struction and maintenance departments. 
Since the work of the transportation, 
mechanical, electrical and signal and 
engineering departments is inti- 
mately connected, they are frequently 
considered as a group which is desig- 
nated the operating department. The 
operating department may also include 
either the purchasing department or 
the stores department or both. 


stores, 


sO 


Executive 


The chief executives of the railroads 
and the directors to whom they are re- 
sponsible for the management of the 
properties determine the policies of the 


companies and direct operations. Deci- 
sions and details in connection with 
the selection of materials and equip- 


ment are delegated so far as possible, 
and judgment regarding the technology 
of materials is almost always delegated. 
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The executives, however, personally 
initiate many investigations and experi- 
ments with new materials and frequent- 
ly make final decisions regarding the in- 
troduction of materials and equipment 
which involve large expenditures or re- 
quire departures from standard prac- 
tice or policy. 


Accounting 

The accounting department performs 
or directs all auditing and accounting 
of the income and expenses of the rail- 
roads, and prepares statements and 
records required by the government. 
stockholders, creditors, and manage- 
ment. The directing officer is usually an 
executive of the railroad. The accounting 
details are complex and extensive and. 
to an increasing degree, these depart- 
ments have been compelled by condi- 
tions to mechanize the clerical work by 
installing calculating, sorting and tabu- 
lating machines and almost all kinds 
of office appliances and other equip- 
ment, including modern bookkeeping 
systems, filing cabinets, etc. 


Traffic 


While the traffic departments do not 
use materials other than the materials 
and equipment for their offices, their 
direct interest in obtaining business for 
the railroad causes them to keep a close 
watch on the services available to ship- 
pers and the traveling public, with the 
result that traffic officers are important 
factors in registering the demand for 
and determining the kind of new and 
improved types of freight and passen- 
ger equipment for rail or highway 
service. They are interested in the 
modernization of freight and passenger 
stations and warehouses, as well as in 
the modernization of trains and are 
invariably consulted in planning these 
improvements. 


Purchasing and Stores 

The purchasing and stores activities 
are combined on most roads and are 
under the jurisdiction of an executive 
officer, often a vice-president, Railway 
Purchases and Stores points out. 

Purchasing departments receive 
requisitions from the originating de- 
partments, obtain prices, negotiate con- 
tracts, issue orders, and otherwise ob- 
tain the materials to the best advantage 
consistent with established policies. 
They are interested in prices, market 
trends, freight rates, warranties, speci- 
fications, deliveries and the maintenance 
of a dependable and competitive mar- 
ket. They share the _ responsibility 
with other departments for economy 
and conservation. The purchasing de- 
partment is a clearing house where the 
trade can go for direction and consulta- 
tion. 

The purchasing officer is usually the 
direct superior of the storekeeper and 
the stationer, and often of the fuel 
agent and commissary agent, according 
to Railway Purchases and Stores. Many 


requisitions for staple or specification 


materials for replenishment of run- 
ning stocks are originated by store- 
keepers, and it is their duty to stock 
and distribute much of the materials 
and equipment used regularly by the 
various operating departments. The 
railroad stationer is depended upon to 
keep all office workers supplied wit! 
items of stationery and often certain 
types of office equipment. 


Mechanical Department 


The railroad mechanical department 
is concerned almost entirely with the 
design, construction and maintenance 
of locomotives, cars and their auxiliary 
equipment, together with the shop 
equipment needed for their mainte- 
nance. This involves keeping in opera 
tion 45,172 locomotives, 38,977 passen- 
ger cars and 1,702,968 freight cars 
cwned by the railways as of Jan. 1, 
1939, Railway Mechanical Engineer 
points out. 

Of approximately 370,000 buildings 
and structures owned by the railroads 
3,600 are locomotive repair shops and 
their auxiliary buildings and 1,680 are 
car shops and their auxiliary buildings 
such as machine, erecting, blacksmith, 
boiler, and tank shops. In addition 
there are 1,500 power plants, numerous 
engine houses and car repair yards. 

‘he mechanical department is under 
the immediate jurisdiction of a super- 
intendent of motive power or general 
mechanical superintendent whose staff 
consists of district mechanical superin- 


tendents, master mechanics, general 
foremen, shop superintendents, me- 
chanical engineers, production engi- 


neers and others. 


Engineering Department 

The engineering department is re- 
sponsible for the construction and 
maintenance of tracks, buildings. 
bridges and water supplies and all 
other fixed railroad facilities. This de- 
partment is in charge of a chief engi- 
neer, while directly under and report- 
ing tohim are an engineer of construc- 
tion and an engineer of maintenance of 
way. The engineers of bridges, of 
buildings and of water service report 
directly to the chief engineer, as well 
as to the engineers of construction and 
of maintenance of way on matters re 
lating to their particular work. Dis 
trict engineers, who have jurisdiction 
over several divisions, report to gen 
eral superintendents and also to th: 
engineer of maintenance of way. Th 
division engineer is in charge of eng! 
neering work of the division. Und 
him are supervisors of tracks, 
bridges, of building and of wat 
service, according to Railway En; 
neering and Maintenance. 


Railway Signaling 

Increased traffic and higher tra 
speeds are setting the stage for a lar: 
volume of signaling construction 4! 
rehabilitation during the next f 
years. New developments in signal’ 
facilities afford a fertile field for ca) 
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THEY ARE WAITING TO HEAR FROM YOU - - 


Never before in the history of the railroads have the procurement officers—purchasing agents and store- 
keepers—been confronted with such a big and perplexing job as that which they are facing now and 
in the coming year—that of providing their railroads with a variety of materials and equipment running 
a range of between 70,000 and 100,000 different items in the shortest space of time and in quantities 
greater than ever before. 

Rail transportation is a primary Defense function—the vital link between the sources of raw and basic 
materials and the processors and fabricators and users of armaments and civilian goods. 

By this token, many of the requirements of the railroads are now covered by high priority ratings, and 
no doubt as the months roll by even higher ratings will be given them on certain equipment and materials 
essential to uninterrupted railroad operation. 

In other words, the railroads represent an eminently attractive and active market for development and 
cultivation by you and all other aggressive industrial marketers. 

Your organization may have a certain device or material or method or system through the use of which 
the railroads could more successfully keep their locomotives and cars rolling, actually increase operating 
efheiency, conserve man-power, or lessen their demands for other more vital or critical materials. 

NOW is the time to “Tell All” to railroad purchasing officers and storekeepers—the full story of what your 


organization is in a position to do for their railroads. 


® RAILWAY PURCHASES AND STORES is the most direct, facturers that use space in it regularly is evidence of this 
ective and inexpensive advertising medium for doing this. It effectiveness. 
tinues to be the only paper devoted exclusively to the special- : on sia : 
ee ee ties @ RAILWAY PURCHASES AND STORES is outstanding, too, 
interests of purchases and stores officers of the railroads of , i 
: ; ; , because of the excellency of its printing and the heavy, double- 
s continent and in about thirty-six other foreign countries, with ag bee : ; 
coated enamel paper stock it uses regularly. The most effective 


r-increasing and valuable coverage of the railroads in South 
erican countries. It is a magazine—but a magazine almost 
rely different from what is generally understood by that term. @ RAILWAY PURCHASES AND STORES is a members of 
purchases and stores officers and employes, RAILWAY PUR- the A. B. C. 

ASES AND STORES is a friend, a counsellor and a forum, 
which they can always turn and which they accept with 


it faith. 
Ne irly 85 per cent of the subscribers to RAILWAY PI R 


\SES AND STORES renew their subscriptions consistently 
after year—a renewal rate almost unparalleled among 
ations, 


reproduction of advertising is always assured. 


‘AILWAY PURCHASES AND STORES is edited not only 
uit by—its readers. Every issue carries a preponderance of 
il personally written by its readers—experienced railroad 
vho are glad to exchange experiences, impressions and ideas 
each other through this personal forum. 


AILWAY PURCHASES AND STORES covers its market 
ghly, and with an efficiency and effectiveness possible only 
publication which is so close to its readers that it is truly 
mber of the family.” The large group of leading manu- 
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tal expenditures. Among new trends 
in this field, Railway Signaling enu- 
merates, are cab signaling, centralized 
traffic control, along with automatic 
interlocking and car retarders. 

The signal department is responsible 
for the installation and maintenance of 
all devices and facilities employed in 
connection with railway and signaling 
and interlocking systems. This depart- 
ment is in charge of a signal engineer 
under whom there are signal supervis- 
ors, inspectors, signal maintainers and 
others. Equipment purchased for this 
department, in addition to general 
items mentioned before, include bat- 
teries, wire, conduits, insulators, test- 
ing instruments, paint and varnishes, 
poles, crossarms, guy anchors and 
lightning arresters. 


Electrical Department 


The electrical department has juris- 
diction over the installation, operation 
and repair of railway electrical equip- 
ment with the exception of signaling, 
telephone and telegraph apparatus, ac- 
cording to Railway Electrical Engineer. 
This department is in charge of an elec- 
trical engineer under whom are elec- 
trical supervisors, shop electricians, 
electric welding supervisors, car light- 
ing inspectors and others. 

The men in this department are in- 
terested directly in power plant equip- 
ment, motor drives for machine tools, 
electric welding facilities, car lighting, 
classification yard and building illumi- 
nation and in a great variety of special 
material adapted for the generation, 
control and use of electric power. 


Associations 


Allied Railway Supply 
P. O. Box 5522, Chicago. 


Association, 


American Railway Bridge & Building 
Association, Room 332, Dearborn Sta- 
tion, Chicago. 

American Railway Engineering Asso- 
ciation, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago. 

American Short Line Railroad Asso- 
ciation, Tower Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


American Railroads, 
Bldg.., Washington, 


Association of 
Transportation 
D> ©. 

Electrical Section of the Association 
of American Railroads, 59 E. Van 
Buren St., Chicago. 

National Railway Appliances Asso- 
ciation, 208 S. La Salle St., Chicago. 


Railway Business Association, First 
National Bank Bldg., Chicago. 


Railway Supply Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, 1941 Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh. 


Roadmasters’ & Maintenance of Way 
Room 332, Dearborn Sta- 


tion, Chicago. 


Association, 


Signal Appliance Association, 30 
Church St., New York. 

Track Supply Association, 59 E. Van 
Buren St., 
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Chicago 


Western Railways Committee on 
Public Relations, 105 W. Adams St., 
Chicago. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be had 
direct from the publishers, or through IN- 
DUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


A Year Book of Railroad Information. 
A compilation of facts and history 
regarding all phases of railroad opera- 
tion. Issued by Committee on Public 
Relations of the Western Railroads. 


Railway Market Data. 

This Simmons-Boardman booklet dis 
cusses the present situation and buying 
needs in the various branches of th 
railway market. 

Survey of Sales Possibilities for Ste¢ 
Manufacturers in the Steam Railroa: 
Field. 

A study available from Railway Pu; 
chases and Stores. 

Railway Outlook. 

A bulletin ‘issued weekly by Sim 
mons-Boardman Publishing Corporatio: 
giving data regarding the market situ 
ation in the various branches of th: 
railway industry. 


Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1941.] 


A. S&S. M. BE. Mechanical Catalog and Di- 

rectory. 
(SEE MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 

Car Builders’ Cyclopedia, 30 Church St., 

: : Simmons- 


New ork Published by 

soardman Pub. Corp. Est. 1879. Published 
triennially Current edition, 1940. Next 
edition, 1943 Price, cloth binding, $5; 
leather, $7 Trim size, 84xll% Type 
page, 64%x10 N. I. A. A. report on re- 
quest Circulation (Publisher's State- 
ment), 2,400 Rates—l page, $300; 4 
pages, $2.25; 12 pages, $190; 16 pages, 
$165; 32 pages, $150 

For additional data see page 359 
Exeavating Engineer. 

(SEE ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION. ) 
Iron Age. 

(>) BE Mera! PRODUCING AND METAL 
WORKING INDUSTRIES. } 


fecomeotive Cyclopedia, 30 Church St., 


New York Published by Simmons- 
Boardman Pub. Corp. Est 1905. Price, 
cloth binding, $5; leather, $7. Trim size, 
S4xll& Type page, 6%x10 Published 
triennially, current edition, 1941. Distri- 
bution, guaranteed 3,006 Rates 1 page, 
$300; 4 pages, $225; 12 pages, $190; 16 
pages, $165; 32 pages, $150. 

Mill & Factory. 

(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 


Pocket List of Railroad Officials, 
33rd St.. New York. Published by Rail- 
way Equipment & Publication Co. Est. 
1895 Subscription, 36. Trim size, 4x5%. 
Type page, 34x5 Published quarterly, 
last week in Jan Apr., July and Oct 
Forms close 20th preceding mo. Circu- 
lation (ABC), 11,005; (gross), 12,350. Ex- 
ecutive, financial and legal, 4%; operat- 
ing, 4%: purchasing, 12%: mechanical, 

signal, 40%; 


424 W 


27%; engineering 
others, 14% Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page \% P: 
1 $ 85.00 $ 45.00 
2 80.00 42.50 
‘ 56.25 31.25 
+; Page accepted only on 
tracts, 


and 


. 25. 00 


1 yearly con 


Purchasing. 
(See PURCHASING.) 

Railway Age, 30 Church St., New 
Published by Simmons-Boardman 
Corp. Est. 1856. Subscription, $6 
size, St%xll& Type page 7x10. 
lished every Saturday. Forms close Sat- 
urday preceding. Agency discounts, 0-2 
N. I. A. A. statement on request. Member 
A. B. P. Circulation (ABC), 8,026; (gross), 
9,117. Executive dept., 11%; operating 
dept., 17%: purchasing and stores dept., 


1%; traffic dept 7%: mechanical dept., 


York 
Pub 
Trim 
Pub- 


10%: engineering dept., 8%; signal and 
electrical depts... 1%: banking houses, 
coutractors, railway supply cumpanies, 
mfrs. of buses, trucks and accessories, 
29%; others, 13° Rates—l1 page, $275; 
13 pages, $220; 26 pages, $200; 52 pages, 
$175. Color rates on request; bleed, 15% 


of earned rate 
For additional data see 


Railway 
St.. New 


page 359 


Electrical Engineer, 30 Church 
York Published oy Simmons- 


Boardman Pub. Corp. Est. 1909. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7x10 Published 28th preveding. Forms 


close 20th Agency discounts, 0-2. N. L 
A. A. statement on request Member A. 
B. P Circulation (ABC), 2,832, (gross). 
3.047. Chief electricians, electricians and 


assistants, 61%; electrical consulting 
chief and resident engineers and assist 
ants, 3%; superintendents motive power 
etc., 3%; foremen and inspectors, 17% 
contractors and supply companies, 7‘ 

others, 9%. Rates—1 page, $160; 6 pages 
$115; 12 pages, $100; 24 pages, $95. Color 
rates on application. Bleed border ad 
vertisements, 15% of earned space rat: 

For additional data see page 359. 


Railway Engineering and Maintenance, 


195 W. Adams St., Chicago. Published 
by Simmons-Boardman Pub. Corp. Est 
1884. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist 
Forms close 20th. N. L A. A. statement 
on request Agency discounts, 0-2, 10 


days. Member A. B. P. Circulation (ABC), 


6,002; (gross), 6,497. Executives and su 
perintendents, 5%: engineers, chief and 
others, 16%; roadmasters, 23%; super- 


visors and inspectors, 6%; foremen, 36% 
others, 13%. Rates—1 page, $250; 6 pages 
$180; 12 pages, $160; 24 pages, $150. Color 


rates on application. Bleed, 15% of 
earned space rate. 

For additional data see page 359. 
Railway Engineering and Maintenance 
Cyclopedia, 105 W. Adams St., Chicago 
Il. Published by Simmons-Boardma: 
Pub. Corp Est. 1921. Price, $5 Trin 
size, 84xll%. Type page, 6%x10. Pub 
lished triennially, current edition Sept 


1, 1942. Forms close July 1, 1942. N. 1 
A. A. statement on request Distribu 
tion, 1939 edition, 3,500. Rates per page 
1 page, $300; 4 pages, $225; 12 pages 
$190; 16 pages, $165; 32 pages, $150. Color 
rates on application. 
For additional data see page 359 


Railway Mechanical Eagineer, 30 Church 
St.. New York. Publshed by Simmons- 
Boardman Pub. Corp. Est. 1832 Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page 
7x10 Published 2nd. Forms close 24t! 
Agency discounts, 0-2, 10 days. N. I. A. A 
statement on request. Member A. B. P 
Circulation (ABC), 4,687; (gross), 5,076. 
Superintendents of motive power, maste! 
car builders, master mechanics, etc., 18 


foremen and supervisors, 42%; insp« 
tors, 6%; miscellaneous in mechanical 
dept., 13%: executives, 4%: others, 17 


Rates—1l1 page, 
pages, $150; 24 
on application 
space rate. 
For additional data see page 359. 
Railway Purchases and Stores, 9 S. C! 


$225; 6 pages, $165; rd 
pages, $135. Color rates 
Bleed, 15% of earned 


ton St., Chicago. Published by FE: 
Wray. Est. 1908. Subscription, $2. Tr 
size, 9x12. Type page, 73/16x103 
Published ist. Forms close 15th. Age! 
discounts, 13-2. N. I. A. A. statement 
request. Circulation (ABC), 1,38-5 


(gross), 1,810, Purchasing agents, 13 


storekeepers, 48%; other officials, & 
supply, etc., 18%: others, 13%. tate 
Less than 3 pages, per page, $130 
pages, $110; 12 pages, $100; 24 pas 
$95. 
For additional data see page 361. 

Railway Signaling, 105 W. adams 
Chicago, Illi Published by Simm: 


Boardman Pub. Corp. Est. 1908. Subs: 


tion, $2. Trim size, 8%xll%. Type Pp: 
7x10 Published ist Thursday. Fo! 
close 20th. Agency discounts, 0-2, 10 4d 


request. M 
(ABC), 3° 


5% 


N. Il. A. A. statement on 
ber A. B. P. Circulation 
(gross), 3,937. Signal engineers, 


pervisors and inspectors, 22%; maint 
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rs, 51%; engineers, 2%; executives, 3%; 
supply companies, 11%; others, 6%. Rates 

1 page, $200; 6 pages, $150; 12 pages, 
$135; 24 pages, $125. Color rates on ap- 
plication. Bleed, 15% of earned space 
rate. 

For additional data see page 359. 
Signalman’s Journal, 4849 N. Western 
Ave., Chicago. Published by Brotherhood 
tailroad Signalmen of America. Est. 
0. Subscription, $1.50. Trim size, 8%x 
Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. 
Forms close 25th Agency discounts, 0-2. 
Circulation (Swern), 9,173; (gross), 9,843 
(8,587 deductible from dues). Foremen, 
isst. foremen, signal maintainers, signal- 
men, assts. and helpers, 92%; others, 
R% Rates— 


192 
114 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $144.00 $ 82.00 $ 50.00 
6 112.00 66.00 43.00 
12 100.00 60.00 40.00 


Color rates on request. 


Sweet's Catalog File for the Mechanical 
Industries. 

(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 
Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 
turers. 

(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 

Wall Street Journal, 
(see COMMERCE AND DISTRIBUTION.) 


CANADA 


Canadian Transportation (formerly Cana- 
dian Railway & Marine World), 70 Bond 
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St., Toronto, 2. Published by Acton Bur- 
rows Company. Est. 1898. Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published Ist. Forms close 20th. Agency 


discounts, 
(ABC), 1,598; (gross), 2,082, Of- 


culation 


15-2. Member A. B. P. Cir- 


ficers and companies, 21%; operating of- 


ficials, 22%; 
officials, 14%; engineering, 6%; 


chanical 


traffic officials, 18%; me- 


others, 18%. Rates, consecutive inser- 

tions— 

Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $ 95.00 $ 52.50 $ 37.50 
6 80.00 44.40 31.75 
12 70.00 40.00 29.00 


Standard 


color, $30; bleed, 15% extra 
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Since 1891-—The Market Place for 
Industrial Refrigeration 












Ice and Refrigeration 


@ Outstanding editorial coverage of the industrial refrig- 
eration market through its fifty years of publication has 
provided the one “market-place” for manufacturers interested 
in business development in this essentia/ industry. 
Refrigeration in food preservation, processing, transporta- 
tion, manufacturing, fabricating, air conditioning, are a few 
of the larger important key industries you reach through “the 
acknowledged authority’—ICE AND REFRIGERATION. 
New applications contribute to the steady buying increase 
the industry records annually. The industrial refrigeration 
field is a “specialized market.” Trained executives and oper- 
ators depend upon ICE AND REFRIGERATION for current 















authentic information on all phases of the application of 
refrigeration equipment. 





Refrigeration Service 


@ Exclusively covering better than seven thousand inde- 

pendent service engineers and installation contractors, 
the REFRIGERATION SERVICE ENGINEER provides 
the only direct medium to contact this important growing 
held of buyers. 

Responsible for the repair and maintenance and sales too, 
of commercial equipment, these buyers constitute an impor- 
tant group of service engineers who represent a direct “point- 
of-sale” contact with an ever increasing market of users of 
small commercial equipment. 

Editorially designed to furnish practical information re- 
lating to servicing, maintenance, installation and sales, the 
REFRIGERATION SERVICE ENGINEER provides an 
exclusive service to the refrigeration equipment and acces- 
sories manufacturer. 





WUC IE RSOWN & COWbLUINS CO.+ Publishers 
435 North Waller Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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Refrigerating Industries 


(See also Air Conditioning; Electrical; Food Manufacturing: Dairy Products) 





The refrigerating industries are di- 
vided into three major divisions: indus- 
trial, commercial and domestic. While 
refrigeration is an essential part of 
many industrial processes, the comfort 
angle has won attention in recent years, 
and been responsible for many commer- 
cial installations. 

The Bureau of the Census reported 
309 establishments engaged in the 
manufacture of refrigerators, refriger- 
ation machinery and equipment, and 
complete air-conditioning units in 1939, 
compared with 280 in 1937. Value of 
their products declined about 23 per 
cent to $278,646,000. The value added 
by manufacture was $128,183,000. An 
additional $30,662,000 represented sec- 
ondary products of other industries. 

While wholesalers and jobbers re- 
mained the primary distribution factor 
in 1939, some interesting trends were 
reported by the Bureau of the Census. 
Sales direct to retailers for resale in- 
creased from 10.5 per cent in 1935 to 
16.7 per cent in 1939. Sales direct to 
household consumers increased, but are 
still less than 1 per cent. Sales to or 
through manufacturers’ own wholesale 
branches declined from 20.8 to 17.9 per 
cent. Sales to commercial, govern- 
mental and institutional users increased 
from 10.3 to 11.8 per cent. Sales to 
jobbers declined from 57.7 to 52.5 per 
cent. 


Ice Manufacture 

Despite energetic promotion by the 
ice industries, a slight decline in value 
of products took place between 1937 and 
1939, according to the Bureau of the 
Census. There were 3,975 manufac- 
turers in 1939, a gain of 3.3 per cent. 
Value of products fell from $136,542,000 
to $130,166,000. Ice made for sale as a 
secondary product of other industries 
vas valued at $2,922,000. 

Tonnage fell from 34,069,000 in 1937 
to 32,319,000 in 1939, the ice industry 
xccounting for 31,626,900 tons valued 
it $119,671,000. Slightly more than 2,- 
100,000 tons was made from distilled 
vater, the remainder from raw. 

Ice made and consumed in various 
ndustries amounted to another 158,650 

ns. lee cream manufacturers were 
he leaders with 101,458 tons, followed 

malt liquors, 11,013; butter, 32,319; 

ndensed and evaporated milk, 9,045; 

eese, 3,423; non-alcoholic beverages, 


93. 


rends 
lir Conditioning & Refrigeration 
vs reported the following 1940 sales: 
nmercial condensing units, 225,000, 
'.718,000; self-contained units, 361,- 
, $40,237,000; cabinets only, 66,000, 
974,000; display cases and market 
rigerators, 42,540, $27,000,000; com- 
rcial and industrial condensing units, 
'49, $146,471,000. 


Five-Year Record of Electric Refrigerator Sales by American 


Manufacturers 

No. of Average % 6 % Synthetic 
Year Units Price Cu. Ft. Finishes 
re ee ee 2,180,000 $164 37.1 80.9 
SE Ee eran ee 2,500,000 171 40.8 85.3 
RRR gro eo a Dake eran 1,410,000 172 43.9 88.6 
a ciel clea Raced 2,085,000 169 58.6 91.9 
Gane nha ae hae a ad 2,720,000 154 81.1 95.1 


July, 1941, priorities ruling allows 150,000 units per month. 
—Air Conditioning and Refrigeration News. 





There were 1,481 cold storage ware- 
houses in operation in 1939, according 
to the Agricultural Marketing Service, 
U. S. Department of Commerce. On 
June 1, 1941, they held about 1.7 billion 
pounds of foodstuffs. 

While refrigeration plays a leading 
role in virtually every food manufac- 
turing plant, it has found a new use in 
frozen food locker storage. There are 
about 4,000 plants in the United States 
specializing in this service, which has 
revolutionized eating habits, particular- 
ly in rural districts. Many other prod- 
ucts besides meat are now being stored. 


Cold Storage of Furs 
Approximately 980 refrigerating 
plants are in operation for the preser- 
vation and storage of furs, including 
furriers, department stores, cleaners 
and dyers, and storages, the American 
Institute of Refrigeration reports. 


Frozen Foods 


The processing of frozen foods con- 
tinues to offer an increasing field for 
refrigeration. The technical phases of 
the processing operation and transpor- 
tation to larger distributing centers 
have been perfected for some time, but 
it has been only recently that public 
acceptance has begun to make a satis- 
factory market. Inadequate refrigerat- 
ing facilities, as well as a reluctance 
on the part of retailers to push a 
product which would compete directly 
with fresh or unrefrigerated lines has 
been an important factor in this situa- 
tion. This is gradually being over- 
come, however, through use of l.c.]. con- 
tainers for small shipments, installa- 
tion of refrigerated cases, the use of 
refrigerated trucks for manufacturing 
and wholesale centers, and the growing 
public appreciation of the tastiness and 
the food value of high grade quick 
frozen foods. 


According to the Western Canner 
and Packer Yearbook, United States 
production of frozen fruits and vege- 
tables totaled 213,200,000 pounds in 
1939 as compared with 218,800,000 
pounds in 1938. The total pack of 
frozen fruits was 140,618,496 pounds 
in 1939, a gain of more than 11,000,000 
pounds over 1938. The total pack of 
frozen vegetables was 72,576,625 
pounds, about 17,000,000 pounds less 
than in 1938. 

An encouraging development in this 
field has been the solution of many 
former distribution problems, expand- 
ed operations by major distributors of 
frozen foods, and intensive cultivation 
of both institutional and retail mar- 
kets. 


Associations 

American Institute of Refrigeration, 
433 North Waller Ave., Chicago. 

Air Conditioning and Refrigerating 
Machinery Association, Southern Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 

American Society of Refrigerating 
Engineers, 37 W. 39th St., New York. 

Association of Refrigerated Ware- 
houses, 222 West Adams St., Chicago. 

National Association of Counter 
Freezer Manufacturers, 1346 Pure Oil 
Bldg., Chicago. 

National Association of Ice Indus- 
tries, 228 North La Salle St., Chicago. 

National Association of Ice Refriger- 
ator Manufacturers, 205 West Wacker 
Drive, Chicago. 

National Association of Practical Re- 
frigerating Engineers, 228 North La 
Salle St., Chicago. 

National Refrigeration Supply Job- 
bers Association, 111 W. Washington 
St., Chicago. 

Refrigeration Equipment Manufac- 
turers Association, 111 W. Washington 
St., Chicago. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1941.] 


Air Conditioning and Refrigeration News, 
formerly “Electric Refrigeration News,” 
5229 Cass Ave., Detroit. Published by 
Business News Pub. Co. Est. 1926. Sub- 
scription, $4. Trim size, 12%x17%. Type 
page, 11%x16 Published Wednesday. 
Forms close Wednesday preceding. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Member A. B., P. 
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Circulation (ABC), 6,674; (gross), 7,546. 
Electric refrigeration distributors and 
dealers, 49%; manufacturers, 20%; engi- 
neering and service companies, 16%: 
others, 15%. Rates—1 col., 1 inch, 1 time, 
$6.50; 13 times, $6; 26 times, $5.50; 52 
times, $5. 

Standard color, $100; bleed, 20% 
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4. SS. M. BE. Mechanical Catalog and Di- 
rectory. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 


Counter Freeser News. 
(See Dairy Propucts; Propvcs.) 


lee and Refrigeration, 435 N. Waller Ave 
Chicago Published by Nickerson & Col- 
lins Co, Est. 1891. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 9x12 Type page, 7x10 Published 


lst Forms close 20th Agency dis 
counts 0-2 N. lL. A. A. report on request 
Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 


5.206 gross Official paper of American 
Institute of Refrigeration, National Ass'n 
of Ice Industries, National Ass'n of Prac 
tical Refrigerating Engineers, Cold Stor- 
ize Division, American Warehousemen's 
Ass'n, and 40 other section or state as 


sociations tates 


Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
l $133.33 $ 73.33 $ 38.33 
6 113.34 60.00 31.67 
12 100.00 56.67 30.00 


Standard color, $35 bleed 25% 
For additional data see page 364 


Locker Operator, 1421 Walnut St., Des 
Moines, lowa Published by Locker Pub- 


lications Co Est 1939 Subscription 
$1.50 Trim size, 84x1l0% Type page 
6 mxdh& Published 15th Forms close 
10th Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Publisher's Statement), 5,977 Grocery 
stores, meat markets, ice plants, cream 
eries 23% locker plant operators, 67% 
dealers, &* others, 2% Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $ 65.00 $ 35.00 
" 112.50 58.50 31.50 
12 100.00 52.00 28.00 


(‘olor rate, $40 


Quick Frozen Foods. 

(See Foop, MANUFACTURING AND Distr! 
BUTION.) 
Hefrigerating Data Book and Catalog, 37 
W. 39th St New York Published by 
American Society of Refrigerating Engi 
neers Est. 1932 Price, $4 Type page 
ox7%. Issued biennially. 4th Edition, Vol 
1, published 1939 ith Edition, Vol, 2, 
1940. Agency discounts, 0-2. Circulation 
(Publisher's Statement), 7,000 ($4 deduct 
ible from dues) Rates—1 page $130 


Refrigerating Engineering, 37 W. 39th 
St.. New York. Est. 1905. Official publica- 
tion, American Society of Refrigerating 
Engineers Est. 1904 Subscription, $3 
Trim size, 84%x11%4%. Type page, 64%x9% 
Published Ist of month. Forms close 20th 
preceding Agency discounts, 15-2 Cir- 
culation (Publisher's Statement), 3,413 
Distributors, 26%; users, 32%; manufac 


turers, $23; others, 19% Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $130.00 $ 70.00 $ 38.00 
6 110.06 60.00 32.50 
12 100.00 58.00 30.00 

Standard color, $35; bleed, $10 


Refrigeration, 1070 Spring St., N. W., At- 
lanta, Ga. Published by O. J. Willoughby 
Est. 1906 Subscription, $2 Type page, 


10x15. = A. A. report on request 
Published Friday Forms close Monday 
\gency discounts 15-2 Circulation 


(Swern), De 1940, 15,908; (gross), 16,- 
noo, Rates Line, $0.45; 1,050 lines, $0.42; 
1,200 lines, $0.38: 6,300 lines, $0.35: 13.650 
lines, $0.30 
Refrigeration and Air Conditioning Di- 
rectory. 

(See AIR CONDITIONING. ) 


Hefrigeration Service Engineer, 433 N 
Waller Ave., Chicago. Published by Nick- 
erson & Collins Co, Est. 1933. Official or- 
gan Refrigeration Service Engineers’ 
Society. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 6x9 
Type page, 44x7%. N. I. A. A. report on 
request. Published 10th. Forms close 3rd 
Agency discounts 15-2 Circulation 
(Publisher's Statement), 7.019. Independ 
ent contractors, 93% jobbers and mfrs., 





r Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 55.00 
ty 85.00 15.00 
1: 75.00 $2.50 
Be additional data see page 364 
CANADA 
Refrigeration and Air Conditioning, Gar 
denvale Que Canada Published by 


Nati. Business Pubs., Ltd. Est. 1935. Sub- 
scription, $3 Trim size, 84 x11% Type 
page, 7x10 Published 15th Forms close 


lat Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulation 

(CCAB), Dec 1940, 2137. Rates 

Times | Page % Page % Page 
] $ 90.01 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 
" 70.00 a.00 25.00 
1° a0 00 5 Oo "0.00 
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Production of Refrigeration Products, 1939 


Mechanical refrigerators and refrigerating machines, compression type, elec- 
tric. (Reported as using motors rated at 1 h.p. or less for 1939.) 
Domestic (household), self-contained: 
Capacity under 6 cubic feet: 
Number . 60 0654é6nennnnen : : ; 677,058 
Value .. .848,804,898 


6 cubic feet or more but under 10 cubic feet: 


Number ; ; ‘ 1,188,458 
Value : oeeesenee : ‘ . $91,962,063 
10 cubic feet or more es 
Number ; 7,575 
Value $ 2,004,437 
Not reported by size, value , . , 
Commercial, self-contained 
Beverage coolers (for bottled beverages) a 
Number ‘ . ; 60,672 
Value : eee ° : ‘« ee .-$ 4,521,32% 
Ice-cream cabinets 
Number reported _ 
Number ; . 48,650 
Value $ 7,428,336 
Number not reported, value $ 5,001 


Water coolers 
Number reported 
Number ; 
Value $ 
Number not reported, value e 
Display cases commercial, with or without mechanical units 
Number reported 








Number 34,466 
Value —_ $13,942 746 
Number not reported, value ‘ $ 654,379 


Other commercial refrigerators with or without mechanical units 
Number reported 





Number , as WITTTTTTITITTITTTTTTrtiitiii et ° 
Value $ 8. 
Number not reported, value * $ 1, 
Systems, high sides, low sides, etc. (commercial and domestic) 
High sides made for sale separately: ; 
Number ; 143.079 
Value ....$ 6,751,596 


Low sides made for sale separately 
Number 114,493 
Value ‘ cbawaes $ 2.135.070 
Evaporators or condensers made for sale separately 
Number reported 





Number 980,11 

Value $ 2,716,728 

Number not reported, value $ 811,643 
Room coolers (not air-conditioning) 

Number reported = 
Number _ 10,975 
Value ‘ ie 564.577 

Number not reported, value $ 16.110 

Systems complete without cabinets, and compressors made for sale 
separately 

Number reported ; 
Number : ; 395,663 
Value cain ite $14,438,756 

Number not reported, value. $ 959.182 

Refrigerating and ice-making machines, commercial and industrial. Reported 
as using motors rated at 1 h.p. or more for 1939: 
Less than 10 h.p 

Number reported 
Number : ion 6,218 
Value $ 2,762,808 

Number not reported, value $ 205,597 

More than 10 h.p. for 1939 

Number reported 
Number 1,803 
Value .$ 3,506,780 

Number not reported, value.. , $ 69,001 

Compressors made for sale separately 
Number ee , ' 11,490 
Value , $ 896,458 

Evaporators made for sale separately Aces 
Number ' 39,506 
Value ..$ 1,600,881 

Cabinets, display cases, etc., for mechanical refrigerators, made for sale 
separately 
Domestic (household) 
Capacity under 6 cubic feet 

Number reported - 
Number . 74,0 
Value .$ 1,736 d 

Number not reported, value $ 113 

6 cubic feet or more 

Number reported " : 
Number ° 274,209 
Value ‘ onan 8,541 St 

Number not reported, value $ 60. 

Commercial 
Remote fountain or water coolers with low sides 

Number reported 
Number : aed , as i 
Value $ 267 

Number not reported, value $ 100,' 

Other, value . $ 732 
Refrigerators, ice and ice boxes 
Domestic (household) 

Number reported a 
Number ‘ 226 
Value $ 729 : 

Number not reported, value $ 609 

Commercial ice refrigerators, water coolers, milk coolers, food-display . 
783 


cases ete., value... isiwntestes 
All other, including absorption-type refrigerators, air-conditioning equipment 
for industrial use, and parts and attachments for all refrigeration ma- i 
chinery, value int enianees® ba ale ; ao cone 
Bureau of the Cen 
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Restaurants 


(See also Hotels, Institutions, Tourist Courts) 





The 1939 Census of Business reported 
169,792 eating places with sales of $2,- 
135,020,000, a gain of 10.6 per cent in 
number and 28.1 per cent in volume 
over 1935. Restaurants, cafeterias and 
lunchrooms numbered 99,068, or 58.3 
per cent of the total, and had sales of 
$1,764,854,000, or 82.6 per cent of the 
total. There were 62,673 lunch counters 
and stands with sales of $332,295,000, 
and 8,051 soft drink, juice and ice 
cream stands, with sales of $37,871,000. 

In 1935, food sales of drinking places 
serving meals amounted to 9 per cent 
of their sales. If this ratio held in 
1939, another $87,096,000 must be added 
to restaurant volume. But this total of 
$2,222,116,000 is far below the actual 
sales, since it does not include restau- 
rant sales of either hotels or depart- 
ment stores. The aggregate of restau- 
rant sales probably reaches 3 billion 
dollars annually. Since 45 per cent is 
the cost of raw food, the industry rep- 
resents a $1,350,000,000 market for this 
item alone. 

Invested capital of the restaurant 
field is estimated at $1,074,000,000. 
Annual equipment and supply pur- 
chases are estimated at approximately 
$100,000,000. Of this amount kitchen 
equipment represents approximately 
$30,000,000, and the remaining $70,000,- 
000 is in dining room supplies, fur- 
nishings and fixtures and in building 
materials, American Restaurant points 
out. 

Air conditioning especially has made 
remarkable gains in the restaurant 
field and every survey which has been 
conducted has conclusively shown that 
restaurants are one of the three most 
immediate markets for commercial air 
conditioning. 

In 1939, 164,401 independent restau- 
rants and other eating places, or 98.3 
per cent of the total, did a volume of 
$111,269,000, or 85.7 per cent, compared 
with 84.8 per cent in 1935. Chain out- 
lets numbered 444, or 1.5 per cent of 
the total, with sales of $297,440,000, or 
13.9 per cent. They got 14.8 per cent 
n 1935. Other types of operators num- 
ered 304, with sales of $7,541,000, or 

4 per cent, the same ratio as in 1935. 

The average annual volume of inde- 

ndents in 1939 was thus $11,132, 

nile the average chain restaurant did 

8,471. 


independent restaurants, cafeterias 
d lunch rooms reporting to the Bu- 
tu of the Census enjoyed a 3 per 
t gain in sales in 1940. For the 
t half of 1941 their sales jumped 
per cent over the corresponding 1940 
iod. 

imerican Restaurant has epitomized 
defense task of the industry in the 
ran, “Health, Efficiency, Conserva- 


Eating Places in the United States, 1939 





Restaurants Lunch Counters 
Sales Sales 
No. (000) No. (000) 

Alabama . : ; Kane 1,000 $ 12,326 1,009 $ 2,589 
Arizona ... ‘ hie are ; 464 6,674 350 1,700 
Arkansas . - he oe 887 958 1,884 
California ... Sven ewsenc Mae 5,939 34,745 
Colorado .. swede joiaed ae 442 1,677 
Connecticut .... ee 873 7,158 
Delaware ........ tei brat et - 223 173 699 
District of Columbia.. a eerie 889 132 1,335 
Florida .. tem = 2,017 1,243 5,391 
ES ee ; 3 peeiend ae 1,752 5,413 
Idaho ... 7 j — ; 385 209 1,212 
Illinois pale — 5,684 3,276 15,206 
Indiana 2,938 1,766 8,153 
Iowa 2,061 1,055 4,619 
Kansas 1,704 1,068 3,498 
Kentucky 1,323 1,256 4,341 
Louisiana ‘a ; i. ae 897 2,636 
Maine .... 7 a ‘ , 639 421 1,925 
Maryland 1,344 758 3,429 
Massachusetts 3,473 96,399 1,542 13,912 
Michigan aoa ie 3,745 54,828 1,636 9,038 
Minnesota 2 Rn 2,331 37,052 1,200 6,576 
Mississippi ........ j ; i 866 6,847 987 1,684 
Missouri clin Be a ahi hf 3,133 38,246 2,114 7,413 
Montana ....... ; — ; 507 7,121 336 2,066 
Nebraska . , oe 1,183 13,392 645 2,582 
Nevada ... ee 154 3,676 71 493 
New Hampshire aha — 495 8,110 220 1,409 
New Jersey ; , es , 2,656 52,315 1,938 15,178 
New Mexico . : me ; : 367 4,388 270 523 
New York .... : Sl 11,973 379,854 6,657 69,130 
North Carolina : . 1,831 13,699 1,276 4,848 
North Dakota . a a 414 4,762 237 862 
Ohio . atenahats =e , 4,453 86,516 2,500 15,206 
Oklahoma 1,766 15,347 1,405 3,437 
Oregon .. 1,242 19,100 668 3,913 
Pennsylvania .... ; . 6,812 112,071 3,746 18,975 
Rhode Island .. ; ae uatees 488 10,362 364 2,129 
South Carolina . oa ; ii 681 6,524 799 2,875 
PE EEE kas oc cdenes kia auren 528 5,337 306 950 
Tennessee P ee ee : 1,768 21,531 1,323 5,720 
TE scous ‘asqanes ieeee 6,891 76,485 4,669 15,325 
Utah .... 370 5,670 261 1,649 
Vermont... : 263 4,118 136 766 
Virginia 1,544 20,873 1,119 4,628 
Washington 1,749 26,820 1,132 6,327 
West Virginia 1,023 11,607 618 2,587 
Wisconsin 1,723 25,187 777 4,081 
Wyoming 268 3,94 144 404 

i. fe Kewes aii — 99,068 $1,764,854 62,673 $332,295 


Bureau of the Census 





tion for Defense.” This phrase also 
constitutes the industry’s claim for 
priority recognition. The publication 
describes the restaurant industry as: 

1. A public service vital to the suc- 
cess of the mobilization of the nation 
for defense. 

2. A public service separate and 
distinct from all others however simi- 
lar their services may appear to be. 

38. A public service second only to 
the home itself in the matter of nu- 
tritiously feeding all Americans. 

4. A public service so inseparably 
a part of public health and sanitation 
that in order to insure its complete suc- 
cess in the defense program every pos- 
sible official consideration for priority 
recognition should be granted. 

The growing dependence of Ameri- 
can workers and their families upon 
restaurants has been sharply stepped 
up as a result of defense activity, 
American Restaurant asserts. Gigan- 
tic shifts in employment, shortages of 
labor ordinarily engaged in domestic 
food preparation, shortages of ade- 
quate housing facilities which include 
necessary home kitchen equipment are 
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a few of the factors which are contrib- 
uting to the greatly increased burden 
of restaurants. 

Another indicator of public depend- 
ence on restaurants is found in census 
figures showing the increase in num- 
ber. During the last decade, restau- 
rants increased 26.3 per cent in num- 
ber, compared with only 16.3 per cent 
for food stores. 

American Restaurant reports that 
more than 27 million meals are con- 
sumed daily in restaurants, clubs, 
schools and other eating places. The 
total seating capacity of commercial 
restaurants (including hotels) is 13,- 
500,000. The restaurant industry ranks 
third among retail fields in number of 
units, being surpassed only by grocery 
stores and filling stations. It ranks 
fifth in volume of sales. 

American Restaurant emphasizes the 
influence of restaurants upon domes- 
tic food preparation and preferences. 
Not many years ago, the home-pre- 
pared meal was usually meat and pota- 
toes. Restaurants were the first to 
recognize the need for well balanced 
meals, including fruit juices, cereals, 
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salads, desserts, etc. They sold this for every modern labor-saving device. 

idea so effectively that every housewife The equipment which enables the res- 

is now conscious of the need for a taurant operator to conserve labor also 

rounded diet. frequently means conservation of food, 
In number of employes, restaurants improved sanitation and retention of 

also rank high. The 1939 census re- a greater measure of the intrinsic 

ported 594,698 employes and 170,002 values in foods. 

proprietors. Only two other groups, 

general merchandise and foods, exceed = as 

this total. Demands of defense, how- Associations 

ever, have depleted the ranks of res- National Restaurant Association, 666 

taurant labor and spotlighted the need N. Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. 


















































































Publications 
| Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1941.] 


American Hestaurant Magazine, The, 5 Mid-West Hotel Reporter with Nat'l 
S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. Published by Hotel & Restaurant Digest, 416 S. l4th 
Patterson Publishing Co. Est. 1919. Sub- St., Omaha, Neb Published by lL. A 
scription, $3. Trim size, 8%x11% Type Medlar Co. for Northwestern Hotel Ass'n 
page, 7x10. Published ist. Forms close Est. 1893. Subscription, $3 Type page, 
10th Agency discounts, 15-2. N.LA.A 7x10 Midwest Hotel Reporter (news 
statement furnished on request. Mem- supplement) published Ist, 8th and 22nd 
ber A.B.P Circulation (ABC), 17,373; Forms close 4 days preceding Digest 
(xross), 18,593. Commercial restaurants published 15th Forms close 5th. Agency 
including service and self-service lunch discounts, 15-2 Rates 


rooms, coffee shops, ete., 74%; hotels, Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
hospitals and clubs, 13%; equipment and 1 $ 80.00 $ 50.00 $ 28.00 
food jobbers, 4%; industrial, school and 6 65.00 37.50 18.00 
college, 4%; others, 5% Rates 12 60.00 33.00 16.50 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 48 40.00 21.00 10.50 
1 £260.00 $150.00 $ 75.00 
ti 230.00 130.00 65.00 Mid-West Restaurant. News, 111 Ww 
i? °10.00 120.00 60.00 Washington St., Chicago. Published by 
(‘olor rates on application Bleed, 10% Chicago Restaurant Ass'n and Ill. State 
For additional data see page 369 Restaurant Ass'n Est. 1939 Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 12%x16%. Type page, 
Chain Store Age - Fountain - Restaurant |) x15 Published 15th Forms close 
(See Hotel, Institutions, Tourist Courts Sth Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
Clubs) (Publisher’s Statement), 1,528; (gross) 
Cullmary Heview, 349 W. 48th St... New 3.716 Rates- 
York. Published by American Culinary Times 1 Page % Page 
Fed,, Inc. Est. 1930. Subscription, $1.50 1 $275.00 $143.60 
ype page, 64x99. Published ist. Forms 6 261.25 136.42 
close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir 12 247.50 129.24 
ulation (Publisher's Statement), gross Color rates on application 
10,756 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page Pacific Coast Record, combined with 
1 $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 30.00 Western Restaurant, 510 W. 6th St., Los 
i 90.00 50.00 27.00 Angeles, Calif Published by Pacific 
12 80.00 45.00 24.00 Coast Record, Inc. Est. 1910. Subscrip- 
“olor rate, $30 tion, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
The Diner, 400 Park Ave., Plainfield, N. J 7x10. Published Ist. Forms close 25th. 
lublished by The Diner, Inc. Est. 1940 Agency discount, 15-2 Circulation 
Subscription, $2. Type page, 7x10. Pub (Sworn), Dec, 1940, 4,862, includes 250 
lished Ist Forms close 15th preceding. 8581 subs.); (gross), 5,488. Rates- 
Agency discount, 15-2 Circulation Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
(Swern), paid 1.338; (gross), 4,153. 1 $125.00 $ 75.00 * 45.00 
Rates 6 110.00 65.00 40.00 
oT as > : 1 —_— 1 > . 12 100.00 60.00 35.00 
~ S isete ? note : Hy Standard color, $25 bleed rate 10% 
6 115.00 65.00 40.00 extra 
12 100.00 55.00 35.00 
: . Hestaurant Man, The, 1457 Broadway 
Hotel and Restaurant News, 12 Hunt- New York. Published by Restaurant Man 
ngton Ave., Boston, Mass. Published by pypb. Co. Inc Est. 1925 Subscription 
Hotel Service, Ine Est 1926 _pubscrip- $2 Trim size, 8%x12 Type page, 7x10 
ion, $2.50 Trim size, 15%x22 Type Published 25th Forms close 15th 


page, 13% x20. Published Saturday. Forms Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Pub- 
close Thursday noon. Agency discounts, jisher’s Statement), 4.632. Rates— 


15-2 Rates—1 line, $0.30; 5,000 lines Times 1 Page 1 re , 

=. = ‘ xe * Page 4% Page 
$0.95 10,000 lines, $0.20 1 $100.00 $ 60.00 : 40.00 
Keeler’s Pacific Hotel and Hestaurant 6 85.00 50.00 30.00 
Review, 821 Market St., San Francisco 12 75.00 40.00 25.00 


Calif, Est. 1875 as “Hotel Gazette.” Pub- Color, $30.00; bleed rate on request 
lished by Irvin Keeler. Subscription, $2 
rrim size, 9x12. Type page, 6%x10. Pub- Restaurant Management, 71 Vanderbilt 


ished 15th Forms close 10th Agency Ave., New York City Published by 
discounts 15-2 Circulation (Swern), Ahrens Publishing Co. Est. 1918 Sub- 
4.407, includes 77 non-deductible ass'n scription, $3. Trim size, 8%x1l1%. Type 
subs.): (gross), 5.850@. Rates page, 7x10. Published Ist. Forms close 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 5th Agency discounts, 15-2 N.LA.A 
l $110.00 % 60.00 $ 40.00 statement on request Member A.B.P 
i 95.00 55.00 35.00 Circulation (ABC), 17,011; (gross), 17,502, 
! 85.00 50.00 20.00 Commercial restaurants, 73%: hotels, 
‘olor ite, $25: bleed. no charges hospitals and clubs 11% others, 16° 


Rates—1 page, $240; % page, $120; % 
page, $60. 5% discount on 6 pages or 
more used within 1 year. 10% discount 
on 12 pages or more used within 1 
year Additional discount for use with 
“Hotel Management” and “Hotel World- 
Review.” 


Restaurateur and Hoteller, 405 W. 23rd 
St.. New York. Published by D. ‘ 
Michaelson Organization. Est. 1917. Sub 
scription, $5. Trim size: monthly edi- 
tion, 1014x13%; weekly edition, 54%x7% 
Type page: monthly edition, 9%4x11%; 
weekly edition, 4%x6%. Published 
monthly, 15th; weekly, Sat. Forms close 
monthly, 2 wks. prec.; weekly, 1 wk 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates 
Monthly Edition— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $175.00 $100.00 $ 65.00 
6 150.00 85.00 55.00 
12 125.00 75.00 45.00 

Weekly Edition- 

Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 $ 30.00 
13 65.00 37.50 25.00 
"6 55.00 30.00 20.00 
52 45.00 25.00 15.00 


Color, monthly, $62.50; weekly, $30; bleed 
rates on request 


School and College Cafeteria, 5 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. Published by Pattersor 
Pub. Co. Est. 1921. Subscription, $2 
Trim size, 8%x115%. Type page, 7x10 
Published 15th, except July and August 
Forms close Ist preceding. Agency dis 
counts, 15-2. Circulation (Swern), Dex 
1940, 5,170. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $160.00 $ 95.00 $ 50.00 
5 140.00 80.00 45.00 
10 125.00 70.00 37.50 


Color and bleed rates on request 


Tavern Talk, 910 Central St., Kansas City 
Mo Published by Tavern Talk Pub. Co 
Est. 1910. Subscription, $2. Trim size 
9x12 Type page, 7x10. Published Fri 
day. Forms close Wednesday. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 3,725 Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page ¥% Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 $ 22.50 
13 54.00 30.00 16.00 
26 48.00 26.00 14.00 
52 36.00 20.00 11.00 


Standard color, $20.00 


Western Hotel and Restaurant Reporter. 
26 O’ Farrell St., San Francisco, Calif 
Published by S. P. Barash & Co Est 
1876. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x12 
Type page, 65/6x10. Published Ist 
Forms close 25th. Agency discounts 
15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 4,208; (gross) 
4,747. Hotels, 75%; restaurants, 24% 
others, 1%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$100.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 

6 90.00 54.00 31.50 
12 85.00 51.00 30.00 


Standard color, $25.00 


CANADA 
Canadian Hotel Review and Hestaurant, 
481 University Ave., Toronto 2, Ont 
Canada. Est. 1922. Published by Mac 
Lean Pub. Co., Ltd. Subscription, $: 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Put 
lished 15th. Forms close 10th. Agency; 
discounts, 15-2 Circulation (CCAB), 
Dec., 1940, 6,033. Rates— 


Times 1 Page \% Page % Pag 
1 $85.00 $ 50.00 $ 30.0 

6 72.00 41.00 24.0 
12 66.00 39.00 22.0 


Standard color, $30. Bleed, 10° extra 


Hotel and Restaurant Magazine (>: 
Hotels, Institutions, Tourist Court 
Clubs) 


Seda Fountains in Canada (See Bottli: 
Beverages. Soda Fountains) 
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RESTAURANTS 





| HowW RESTAURANTS BUY 





@ Field Presents No Compli- 
cated Buying Structure; Re- 
quires No Expensive Selling 


Manipulation 


TPO sell restaurants successfully it 

is only necessary to sell one indi- 
vidual: the restaurant operator. The 
same selling forces that create restau- 
rant demand will also create demand 
among the several types of restaurant 
supply organizations. These organi- 
zations include (a) food service 
equipment dealers: and (b) several 
types of food supply houses. These 
organizations thrive only as_ they 
serve their restaurant customers. 
Thus they respond to the same selling 
effort that causes restaurant operators 
to purchase the equipment, supplies 
or foods necessary to their fune- 


tioning. 


\ccompany ing charts trace the course 
of a restaurant order for either foods 


or equipment and show the factors 
which influence restaurant purchas- 
ing. The greater the use made of the 
sales controlling factors illustrated. 
the greater the sales to restaurants. 


Dominant among the factors which 
contribute to sales in the restaurant 
field is the restaurant business paper 
which specializes its editorial atten- 
tion to the restaurant field and which. 
year in year out, tackles restaurant 
problems in exactly the same order 
these problems present themselves to 
restaurant operators. 


“Spreading” editorial attention over 
a variety of fields which may possess 
some characteristics similar to res- 
taurants but which do not follow 
the restaurant pattern in every fine 
particular is never conducive to com- 
plete cultivation of restaurant reader 
interest. 


Likewise. failure to treat all restau- 
rant problems as they present them- 
selves to restaurant operators, or. 


concentrating too much attention 
upon only a few of the restaurant 
operators problems dissipates reader 
attention and renders advertising less 
productive. 


More than 20 years of specialized, 
concentrated study of restaurant op- 
erating problems has enabled The 
American Restaurant Magazine to 
construct a solid editorial formula 
which carefully charts all restaurant 
interests—and only restaurant inter- 
ests—so that each issue sees each 
problem treated according to its im- 
portance in the restaurant operator's 
working day. That The American 
Restaurant Magazine formula is ac- 
ceptable to readers and productive 
for advertisers is proven by this pub- 
lication’s continued leadership — in 
circulation and continued leadership 
in volume of advertising. 


“How Restaurants Buy” is the title 
of a complete discussion of restau- 
rant field buying habits. A copy of 
this booklet, which has helped many 
manufacturers plan and perfect their 
restaurant industry approach, is avail- 
able from The American Restaurant 
Magazine, 5 South Wabash Avenue. 
Chicago, Illinois. 











WOW RESTAURANT EQUIPMENT SALES ORIGMMATE AMD PASS TO THE MANUFACTURER 






WOW RESTAURANT FOOD SALES ORIGINATE AND PASS TO THE PROOUCER 
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How restaurants buy equipment and the major 
informational and selling factors which influence 
restaurant buying are charted here. The Ameri- 
can Restaurant Magazine has helped scores of 
equipment manufacturers intelligently plan their 
approach to restaurants. 





How restaurants buy food and the major and 
supplementary informational and selling factors 
are shown here. Complete details for helping 
you plan your selling to the restaurant field are 
available from The American Restaurant Mag- 
azine. 
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Schools 





Schools offer a continuous market 
for building upkeep and repairs, text- 
books, stationery, magazines and year- 
ly supplies for use in the various sub- 
jects listed in the curriculum (chemical 
supplies for the chemistry department, 
sewing machines for home economics, 
paints and crayons fer art, typewriters 
for commerce, maps for geography, to 
mention a few) as well as a periodical 
market for heating and lighting equip- 
ment, sound installation, building ma- 


terials, desks and other furniture, 
buses, etc. 
Annual expenditure for food in 


schools is estimated at $105,000,000 by 
School and College Cafeteria. Accord- 
ing to food manufacturers, the school 
market closely parallels the hotel field 
in food consumption and it is, therefore, 
the third largest division of the institu- 
tional market. The major portion of 
this market is served by 5,000 schools; 
2,300 universities and colleges; 1,700 
high schools; 360 elementary schools 
and 650 academies, preparatory schools, 
convents and private camps. 

Enrollment in the elementary schools 
has decreased during the past years, 
with only nine states reporting gains 
for the period from 1933 to 1938. These 
states were Alabama, Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Idaho, Kentucky, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Vermont and West Virginia. 

High school enrollment has exhibited 
an opposite trend with the minority of 
states reporting declines. Kentucky, 
Missouri, Rhode Island, West Virginia 
and Wisconsin showed declines between 
the school years of 1933-34 and 1935-36, 
while 10 states showed a decline be- 
tween the school years 1935-36 and 
1937-38. The latter states were Colo- 
rado, Connecticut, Illinois, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Montana, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, South Dakota and Utah. 
During the four-year period between 
the school years 1933-34 and 1937-38 
only Michigan, Montana, Rhode Island 
and Wisconsin showed a slight decrease. 

For 1938, the Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency, gave the 
value of school property in the United 
States at $7,115,377,402, including 
buildings, sites and equipment. The 
number of school buildings was 229,394, 
of which 121,178 or 52.8 per cent were 
one-room structures. 

The Office of Education also reports 
that the annual cost of public education 
is $85.59 per pupil enrolled. About 
2,000 one-room units go out of existence 
each year. Because of larger units in 
urban areas, 26,889 city school build- 
ings (11.7 per cent of the total school 
buildings) account for 61.8 per cent of 
total expenditures for maintenance, or 
$1,155,863,599 per year. The 202,505 
rural schools, representing 88.3 per 
cent of total units, spend $714,226,059 
for maintenance, or 38.2 per cent of the 
total. 
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The Office of Education has classified 
public school expenditures as follows: 
_ EXPENDITURES, 


i-o¢ 


PUBLIC SCHOOL 
9° 


Amount % 
General control and 
administration .$ 86,440,768 4.62 
Instruction, salaries... 1,262,391,621 67.51 
Textbooks and supplies 97,312,428 5.20 
Operation, fuel, water, 
light, power, sup- 
plies, janitors’ sal- 
rn Ck sepeetcainee 183,853,278 9.83 
Maintenance and re- 
a ee 76,314,876 4.08 
Libraries, health, 
transportation, at- 
tendance enforce- 
ment, ete sas ; 121,164,112 6.48 
Fixed charges, rent, 
insurance 42,612,575 2.28 
Total, current ex- 
pense .... ....$1,870,089,658 100.00 


Executive personnel in schools during 
1938 included 1,482 state administra- 
tive officers, 3,566 county superinten- 
dents and assistants, and 10,170 local 
superintendents and assistants. 

The Office of Education offers the 
following classification on schools: 


INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING 
Public Private Total 





Universities, colleges, 

and professional 

schools ban cece 38 806 944 
Teachers’ colleges 160 14 174 
Normal schools 93 26 119 
Junior colleges 209 244 453 

Total 600 1,090 1,690 


The 94 cities over 100,000 spent 28.8 
per cent of their 1938 revenue for the 


upkeep of schools. This was their 
largest single expenditure. 
Vocational Training 

The national defense program re- 
sulted in a huge expansion of voca- 
tional training, trade schools, voca- 
tional high schools, technical high 


schools and engineering colleges being 
called on to train more than 1,250,000 
workers for trades essential to the na- 
tional defense within a year’s time. 


The Federal Office of Education ap- 
proaches training for national defense 
from three angles: 

1. Through the use of existing pub- 
lic trade school facilities. 


2. Through expansion of _ school 
shop facilities requiring capital in- 
vestment. 


3. Through engineering schools. 

For a number of years the Federal 
Government has been cooperating with 
state educational agencies in a program 
of vocational education. In the Federal- 
ly aided vocational schools, more than 
2,000,000 students are enrolled for vo- 
cational training. Most of these are 
between the ages of 16 and 30. The 
number of teachers now engaged in 
vocational education is 53,500 with 
nearly 45,000 attending training 
courses in preparation for such teach- 
ing. Some 15,000 instructors are con- 
ducting courses in industrial arts, vo- 
cational and trade occupations, which 
are of special importance in a program 
of national defense. Among the key 
trades are aircraft mechanics, machin- 
ists, auto mechanics, sheet metal 
workers, welders, cabinet makers, pat- 
tern makers, electricians, blacksmiths. 
This part of the program serves more 
than 700,000 students. 


State and local communities have in- 
vested approximately a billion dollars 
in buildings for technical, vocational 
and trade training of less than college 
grade. It is the utilization of this huge 
school plant which will be expanded. 

Congress has appropriated $60,500,- 
000 for this project, including $8,000,- 
000 for equipment in_ vocational 
schools. 


Associations 
National Education Association of 


the United States, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1941.) 


American Artist, 330 W. 42nd St.. New 
York, N. Y. Published by Watson-Gup- 
till Publications, Ine. Est. 1937. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 84%x11\%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 15th month pre- 
ceding. Forms close 25th second preced- 


ing month. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Pubilsher’s Statement), 10,492; 
(gross), 15.000. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $220.00 $120.00 $ 66.00 
5 210.00 115.00 63.00 
10 200.00 110.00 60.00 
Color, $70: metallic ink rates on applica- 
tion; bleed, $20 


American News Trade Journal, 131 Varick 


St., New York. Published by American 
News Co. Est. 1919. For newsdealers and 
book sellers Free (controlled). Trim 
size, 8%xll%. Type page. 6%x10. Pub- 


lished 2ist preceding month. Forms close 
5th preceding month. Agency discounts, 
15-0. Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 
87,000. Flat rates—1l1 page, $180; % page, 
$90; 4% page, $45 


American School & University, 470 4t! 
Ave., New York. Published by America! 
School Pub. Corp. Est. 1928. Subscri| 
tion, $2.50. Trim size, 8%x1l. Type pag: 
7x9%. Published annually, Feb. Forms 
close Dec. Discounts, none. Circulatio' 
(Sworn), 12,987. Rates, per page—l pare 
$250; 2 pages, $175; 3 pages, $150; 4 
pages, $125; 6 pages, $108.33; 8 page 
$100; 12 pages, $83.33; 16 pages, $75. 
3344% discount on catalogs 8 or mor 
pages furnished ready for binding; 13 
copies required. 


Board Journal, 54° 
Milwaukee St., Milwaukee. Published 
Bruce Pub. Co. Est. 1891. Subscriptt: 
$3. Trim size, 94%x12%. Type page, ‘™ 
10%. Published ist. Forms close 15' 
Agency discounts, 13-2. N. I. A. A. sta 
ment on request. Member A. B. P. © 
culation (ABC), 10,625; (gross). 11,34 
Public school board members. 43%: 
ministrative officers of public scho: 
42%: others, 15%. Rates— 


American School 
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Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
l $210.00 $110.00 $ 60.00 
6 170.00 88.00 48.00 
12 150.00 80.00 42.00 


Color, $65. Bleed, 5%. 

American Sociological Review, Univ. of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. Published by 
George Banta Pub. Co. Official journal of 
the American Sociological Society. Est. 
1936. Subscription, $4. Trim size, 6%x 
9%. Type page, 4%x7% Published bi- 
monthly from Feb. 10. Forms close 20th 
preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Swern), 1,600. Teachers and 
students of sociology and social work, 


67%: libraries, 25%; others, 8%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 40.00 $ 23.00 $ 13.00 
3 110.00 63.00 36.00 
6 200.00 115.00 65.00 


American Teacher, The, 506 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. Published by the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Teachers. Est. 1916. 
Subscription, $2.50 Page size, 6%x9%%. 
Published Ist. Forms close 10th preced- 
ing month. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Publisher’s Statement), 25,000. 


Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $150.00 $ 80.00 $ 42.50 
6 135.00 72.00 38.25 
8 27.50 68.00 36.13 


Booklist, The, 520 N. Michigan Ave.. Chi- 
cago, Ill. Published by American Library 
Ass'n. Est. 1905. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 6%x9%. Type page, 5%x8. Pub- 
lished ist and 15th, except August and 
Sept., 15th only. Advertising in 15th only. 
Forms close 25th Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation (Sworn), 8,379; (gross), 8,608, 
Public libraries, 53%: school libraries, 
25%: college and university libraries, 
11%; other libraries, 8%; miscellaneous, 
3% Rates— 


Times 1 Page \% Page 4% Page 
l $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 

6 90.00 54.00 31.50 
12 80.00 48.00 28.00 


Business Education World, 270 Madison 
Ave., New York. Published by Gregg 
Pub. Co. Est. 1920. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 6%x9%. Type page, 5x8. Pub- 
lished monthly on Ist, except July and 
Aug Forms close 25th 2nd preceding 
month. Agency discounts, 15-2. N. I. A.A 
statement on reouest. Circulation, 11,500; 
(gross), 13,000. Teachers. 63%; principals 
and dept. heads, 16%; schools and public 
libraries, 6%; others, 15%. Rates—1 page, 
$100; % page, $50; 4 page, $25. 
Catholic Buyers’ Guide, 53 Park Pl., New 
York. N. Y¥. Published by Joseph F. Wag- 
ner, Inc. Est. 1936. Trim size, 7x9%. Type 
page, 5%x8\% Published Feb. Forms 
close Jan. 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation (Publisher’s Statement), 22,- 
061. Rates—1 page, $250; % page, $125: 
% page, $75 
Bleed rate, 10%. 
Catholic Directory, The Official. 
(See PURCHASING.) 
Catholic S«hool Journal, 540 N. Milwau- 
see St, Milwaukee. Published bv Bruce 
Pub. Co. Est. 1901. Subscription, $2. Type 
page, 7T%x10% Published 25th preced- 
ing. Forms close 10th preceding month. 
\gency discounts, 13-2. N. I. A. A. state- 
ent on request. Circulation (Publish- 
er’s Statement). 6,755: (gross), 7.169. Ele- 
entary schools, 53%; clergy and pas- 
rs in schools, 8%; higeh schools and 
demies, 23%; universities, 3%; others, 


‘ 


tates 
‘imes 1 Page \% Page \% Page 
l $1320.00 $ 70.00 ¢ 40.00 
Hi 1096 00 58.00 2400 
10 96.00 52.00 28.00 


lor. $36: bleed, 5% 
Childhood Edveation, 1201 16th St., N. W., 
Vashington, D C Published by Assn. 
ir Childhood Education Est. 1924. Sub- 
ription, $2.50. Trim size, 7x10 Type 
xe, 5%x8. Published last day preced- 
& mo. except June, July and August. 
rms close ist Agency discounts, 15-2 
reulation (Sworn), 10,423; (gross), 11,- 
10, Rates 


mes 1 Page \% Page 4 Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 36.00 $ 20.00 
5?.50 31.50 17.440 
50.00 sn an 17 00 


‘Sign, 243 N. High St. Colmwus, Ohio. 
blished by Design Pub Co., Ine. Est. 
'%. Subscrintion, $8. Trim size, 9x12 
pe page, 8x11 Published 1st, except 
vy and August. Forms close 10th pre- 


‘ing. Agency discounts. 15-2. Circula- 
(Sworn), 780; (gross), 5,145. 
es 1 Page \% Page 4% Page 
$ x0.00 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 
7a aon 40 00 25.00 


65.00 35.00 20.00 


Educational Handbook, 53 Park Place, 
New York. Published by Joseph F. Wag- 
ner, Inc. Est. 1938. Type page, 4%x7k. 
Published annually. Forms close July 
2ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Sworn), 9,588. Rates—Page, $100. 


Educational Law and Administration, 
1308 Ingalls Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. Pub- 
lished by The School Board Magazine Co. 
Est. 1932. Subscription, $1. Type page, 
6% x9. Published quarterly, 15th of 
Mar., June, Sept., Dec. Forms close 10th 


Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
l $ 78.00 $ 48.00 $ 30.00 


4 70.20 43.20 27.00 
Colors, 2, $20; 4, $50; bleed, $15. 


Educational Screen, 64 E. Lake St., Chi- 
cago. Published by Educational Screen, 
ine. Official paper Dept. of Visual In- 
struction of the National Education Assn. 
Est. 1922. Subscription, $2. Type page, 
7x10. Published 15th (except July and 
August). Forms close 25th. Agency dis- 


counts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 
6 90.00 54.00 31.50 
80.00 48.00 28.00 


10 
Bleed, 10%. 


Edueator, The, 612 N. Park St., Columbus, 
Oo Published by Zaner-Bloser Co Est 
1895. Subscription, $1.50. Trim size, 8x 
ll. Type page, 6%x9%. Published Ist 
except July and August. Forms close 
10th Agency discounts, none. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $ 45.00 $ 25.00 $ 15.00 
10 36.00 20.00 12.00 


Forecast for Home Economists, 6 E. 39th 
St., New York. Published by Forecast 
Pub. Co. Est. 1910. Type page, 7x10 3/16. 
Published Ist. Forms close Ist preceding 
mo. Agency discounts, 15-2. Member 
NBPA. Circulation (CCA), Jan., 1941, 20,- 
990; (gross), 22,514. Home economics 
teachers, 82%; home demonstration 
agents, 13%: home service directors and 
libraries, 5%. Rates—1 page, $460; % 
page, $335; % page, $245; % page, $170; 
4% page, $145; % page, $90. Coupon in 
service dept., $50. 


Illinois Education, 307 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. Published by Illinois Edu- 
cation Assn. Est. 1912. Subscription, $1. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10 3/16. 
Published 8th, except June, July and Aug. 
Forms close 10th of preceding month. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Pub- 
lisher’s Statement), paid, 44,050; (gross), 


44,800. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $135.00 $ 80.00 $ 50.00 
9 125.00 75.00 45.00 


Bleed, 10%. 


Industrial Arts and Vocational Educa- 
tion, 540 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee. 
Published by Bruce Pub. Co. Est. 1914. 
Subscription, $2.50. Type page, 7%x10%. 
Published 15th, except July and Aug. 
Forms close Ist of month preceding. 
Agency discounts, 13-2. Circulation 
(Sworn), 12.861; (gross), 13,381. School 
shop supervisory group, 18%; instructors, 
32%; schools and libraries, 30%; public 
libraries, 5%; others, 15%. “School Shop 
Annual” incorporated in March issue. 


Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $105.00 $ 55.00 
5 150.00 80.00 42.00 
10 135.00 72.00 38.00 


Color, $60; bleed, 5%. 


Institutions, 
(See HoTets, CLuBs.) 


The Instructor, Dansville, N. Y Pub- 
lished by F. A. Owen Pub. Co. Est. 1891. 
Subscription, $2.50. Trim size, 10%x14. 
Type page, 94%x12\%. Published 10th pre- 
ceding except July and August. Forms 
close 10th second month preceding. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(ABC), 119.579; (‘gross), 137,015. Flat 
rates—lt page, $720; % page, $360; % 
page. $180. 

Bleed, 10%. 


‘ournal of American Assn. of University 
Wemen, 1634 “I” St.. N. W., Washington, 
D.C. Est. 1904. Subscription, $1 to those 
ineligible to membership. Type page, 5x8. 
Published quarterly, Oct., Jan., Apr., June. 
Forms close 20th preceding. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, (Swern), 74,- 
S88, Rates— 
1 Page 
$200.00 


% Page 4% Page 


$110.00 $ 60.00 

Journal of Applied Physics, Ine., 175 
Fifth Ave., N. Y¥. Published by Ameri- 
can Institute of Physics. Est. 1937. Sub- 
scription, $7. Trim size, 7%x10%. Type 
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page, 6%x8\%. Published 25th preceding. 
Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 10-2. 
Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 2,- 


580; (gross), 2,689. Rates— ; 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 $ 28.00 
6 65.00 40.00 24.00 
12 60.00 37.00 22.00 


Journal of Business Education, The, 512 
Brooks Bldg., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Pub- 
lished by Trethaway Pub. Co, Est. 1928 
Subscription, $2, Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 15th except July 
and Aug. Forms close ist. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2 Rates, consecutive inser- 


tions— 
Times 1 Page \% Page 4% Page 
1 $150.00 $ 84.00 $ 48.00 
6 115.00 64.50 37.00 
10 100.00 56.00 32.00 


Journal of Education, The, 6 Park St., 
Boston, Mass. Published by New Eng- 
land Pub. Co. Est. 1875. Subscription, $2.25. 
Trim size, 7%x10%. Type page. 65/6 
x9%. Published monthly, Sept. to May 
incl. Forms close 15th preceding. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 4,850. Principals, 38%; supts. 
and bds. of educ., 23%; teachers, 16%: 
libraries, 13%: private and parochial 


schools, 10%. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $115.00 $ 60.00 $ 30.00 
5 90.00 48.00 25.00 
9 80.00 45.00 22.00 


Journal of Geography, The, 3333 Elston 
Ave., Chicago. Published by A. J. Ny- 
strom & Co. Official journal, Nat'l. Coun- 
cil of Geography Teachers. Est., 1896. 
Subscription to member, $2.50; others, 
$2.75. Type page, 5%x8. Published 10th. 
Forms close 10th preceding. Agency dis- 
counts, 13-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 5,000. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $ 32.00 $ 17.00 $ 900 
6 28.00 15.00 8.00 
9 25.00 13.50 7.25 


Journal of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion, 311 Maynard St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Official organ, American Ass’n for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation. Est 
1896. Subscription, $2.50. Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Type page, 6%x9%. Monthly except 
July and August. Forms close 15th pre- 
ceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu- 
lation (Publisher’s Statement), 9,301. 
Rates—1 page, $75; % page, $42.50; % 
page, $25. 


Journal of Heredity. 308 Victor Bidg., 
Washington, D. C. Published by Amer- 
ican Genetic Assn. Est. 1910. Subscrip- 
tion, $3.50. Trim size, 7x10. Type page, 
5%x8%. Published 20th. Forms close 
12th. Agency discounts. 15-2. Circulation 
(Sworn), 3,003 (includes 1,992 non-de- 


ductible ass’n subs.); (gross), 3,823. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 $ 20.00 
6 45.00 27.00 18.00 
12 40.00 24.00 16.00 


Journal of Home Economics, 6°00 Mills 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. Est. 1909. Sub- 
scription. $9.50. Published by American 
Home Economics Assn. Trim size, 6%x 
10. Type page. 5%x8. Published 25th. 
Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation (Sworn), 11,153; (gross), 11,- 
404. School executives, teachers and stu- 
dents, 53%; public and school libraries, 
22%: home demonstration agents. social 
workers, ete, 15%; dietitians, mers. of 
school lunchrooms and tearooms and ex- 
ecutives in business organizations, 10% 
Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 65.00 $ 35.00 $ 20.00 
6 55.00 30.00 17.00 

10 50.00 27.00 15.00 


Journal of the National Education As- 
sociation. 1201 16th St.. N W., Washineg- 
ton. D. C. Published by Nat'l Fducation 
Ass'n. Est. 1912. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page. 7%x10. Pub- 
lished Ist (except June, July and Aug.). 
Forms close 5th. Agency discounts. 15-2. 
Circulation (Sworn), May, 1941, 213.968; 
(gross). 216.510. Teachers, 77%; princi- 
pals. 16%: superintendents, 4%; college 
teachers. 2%: school board members. 1%. 
Flat rates—1 page, $445; % page, $235; 
% page, $120. 

Junior Arts and Activities, 749 Rush St., 
Chicago. Est. 1937 Subscription, $2 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7%x10% 
Published 20th preceding (except July 
and Aug.). Forms close list preceding. 
Agency discount. 15-2. Circulation 
(Sworn). 12,353: (gross), 13.561. Page 
retes—1 page, $100: % page, $60; \% page, 
$35. Discounts, within one year, 3 pages, 
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10 1} pages, 20% Bleed 
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rate, 


Kansas Teacher & Western School Jour- 
nal, 315 W. 10th St., Topeka, Kans. Pub- 
ished by Kansas State Teachers’ Assn 
Est 1914 Subscription, $2 Trim size, 
x12 Type page, 7x10 Published ist, 
except June, July and Auge Forms close 
ifth month preceding. Agency discounts, 
5 Circulation (Publisher's Statement) 





15-2 
17,91 (gross), 18,312. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
] £100.00 $ 60.00 & 35.00 
" gOL0u 18.00 25.00 
Library Journal, 62 W Sth St New 
York Published by R KR Bowker Co 
Kast 1876 Subscription, $5 Trim size, 
1o%yxTs Type page, 6%x% Published 
Ist and 15tl July and August monthly 
Forms close 10 days preceding. Agency 
discounts 15-2 Circulation (Swern), 
| dene 1940, S385: (ross), S481. Rates 
rimes 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $ 60.00 $ 320.00 $ 15.00 
12 51.00 25.50 12.75 
o9 15.00 22.50 11.25 
olor, $60 extra on one to four pages in 
Miiine torn 
Michigan Librarian, 121 Gratiot St., De 
troit, Mich Published by Mich. Library 
Ass'n Est. 1934 Subscription, $1 Trim 
size, 54 x8',. Type page, 7x10. Published 
bi-monthly, Oct.-June Agency discounts 
none Circulation (Publisher's State 
ment), gross, 1,400 Rates 
rimes 1 Page % Page % Page 
] $ 30.00 $ 15.00 $ 8.00 
i 10.00 50.00 20.00 
Modern Instructor, 1935 Albert St 
Regina, Sask Published by School Aids 
ub. Co Established 1933. Subscription 
‘2. Type pare, 44%x8. Published monthly 
except July and August Forms clos 
15th Agency discount, 15-5 Rates 
lime 1 Puge % Page 4% Page 
] & 325.00 $$ TS.00 = 10.00 
. 
h PL 16.°0 900 
Color ts 
Nation’s Schools, The, 419 N Michigan 
Ave Chicago, Il Est. 1928 Published 
by Nation's Schools Pub. Co Ine Est 
1928 Subscription, $2 Trim size, 8%*x 
ll% Type page 7x10 Published 25th 
receding Forms close 15th Agency 
liscounts, | Circulation (ABC), 8,745; 











(gross), ®, School supt. and business 
nanagers, f public high schools, 15% 

schools and colleges, 7%: private schools 

; others 16% tates 

rimes 1 Page \% Page % Page 
1 £200.00 $115.00 £ 63.00 
6 170.00 94.00 52.00 
; 157.08 86.00 is 00 
| 142.00 gO.00 400 

Color, $6 

Pennsylvania Scheel Journal, 100 N 


Third St Harrisbure, Pa Published by 
a. State Educational Ass'n Est 1852 
Subscription, $2. Type page, 7x10. Pub 
ished ist month except June, July and 
Aug. Forms close 10th preceding month 
\gency discounts, 15-2 Circulation 
(Sworn), 57.002. Kates 
Times | Page % Page 4% Page 
] $200.00 £100.00 * 60.00 
q TROLOO 90.00 54.00 
ractical Heme Economics, 468 Fourth 
\ve New York Published by Lakeside 
rub, C¢ Est 1923 Subscription, $2 
Trim sige R&x1l1% Type page, 7x10 
l'ublished Ist. Forms close 10th. Agency 
discounts 15-2 Circulation (Swern), 
11.341; (gross), 11.887. Teachers of home 
economics and home demonstration 
iments Rates 
rimes 1 Page % Page % Page 
I $175.00 $105.00 * 58.00 
i rs 158.00 94.00 53.00 
1 140.00 R400 16.00 
Bleed, per color, 10 
Vrogressive Education, 221 W. 57th St 
New York Published by The Progres 
sive Education Assn Est 1923 Sub 
seriptior $3 Trim size 6% x10 Type 
mage, 5%x8. Published Ist Oct. thru May 
Forms close Ist preceding Agency dis 
counts 15 Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 10,000. Teachers, 32% prin 
ipals 13 supervisors 10 supt 
“ librarians, 25 Rates 
rimes Page % Page % Page 
] $ £5.00 = 46.00 $ 29.00 
! soon Re “TZ 00 
s 73.00 10.00 2° 00 
Vrogressive Teacher, Morristown, Tenn 
Est. 1891 Subscription, $2.50. Trim size 
*xl1%. Type page, 7x10. Published 20th 
preceding except July and August. Forms 
close 3rd Agency discounts, 15-2 Ci 
culation (Swern), 10,086; (gross), 12,796. 
Teachers and pring 91 libraries, 7 
ipts 1 Rates 
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Times | Page % Page % Page 
l $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 32.00 
th 90.00 $9.50 28.80 
10 80.00 14.00 25.60 
Color, $50; 


Psychological Abstracts, 1822 Sherman 


Ave., Evanston, Ill. Published by Amer- 
ican Psychological Assn. Est. 1927. Sub- 
scription, $7 Trim size, 10%xs. Type 


page, 64x84. Published lst. Two issues 


in December. Forms close ist preceding. 
Agency discounts, 10-0. Circulation (Pub- 
lisher’s Statement), 3,100; (gross), 3,168. 
Association subs. ded. from dues, 2,519; 
non-deductible, 73%: 


851. Psychologists, 
‘ 


libraries and others, 27% Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $ 50.00 $ 30.00 $ 20.00 
6 40.00 25.00 16.00 
13 27.00 18.00 10.00 
Quarterly Review of Biology, Mt. Royal 
and Guilford Aves., Baltimore, Md. Pub- 
lished by Williams & Wilkins Co Est. 
1926. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 7x19. 


Type page, 5%x8%. Published quarterly, 





March Forms close 26th preceding 
\gency discounts, 15-2 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
! $ 42.50 $ 23.50 $ 13.50 
1 35.00 19.00 10.00 
Heview of Secientifie Instruments, 175 
Fifth Ave., N. ¥. Published by American 
Institute of Physics Est 1922 Sub- 
scription, $5. Trim size, 7%x10%. Type 
page, 6%x8% Published R. S. L., 10th, 
J. A. P., 26th Forms close J. A. P., 5th. 
R. S. 1, 15th Agency discounts, 10-2 
Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 


Either Jour- 
Review of 


3,326: (gross), 3,436. Rates 
nal of Applied Physics or The 
Scientific Instruments 


Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
] $ 75.00 & 45.00 $ 28.00 
t 65.00 10.00 24.00 
12 60.00 37.00 22.00 
Both Journals 
Times | Page Page 4% Page 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 37.00 
in 7.00 53.00 32.00 
12 so.00 50.00 S000 
Safety Education, 2) N. Wacker Dr., Chi- 
cago, Ill Official paper education divi- 
sion, National Safety Council est. 1924 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type 





page, 7x10. Published 20th preceding, ex- 
cept June, July, and Aug. Forms close 
10th preceding Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation (Swern), May 31, 1941, O315; 
(gross), OSS86. Principals, 51%: teachers, 
5% supts., 8% bds. of ed., 8%: others, 
28% Rates— 
Times 1 Page \% Page 's Page 
1 $100.00 $ 57.50 $ 38.33 
" R000 $5.00 33.35 
4 70.00 $5.00 30.00 
Standard color, $40; bleed 20% 
Scholastic Coach, 220 E. 42nd St New 
York Published by Scholastic Corp 
Est. 1931 Free (controlled). Trim size 
Rlexll& Type page, 7x10% Published 
3rd, except July, Aug Forms close 15th 
preceding Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir 
eulation (CCA), 15,415; (gross) 17.71%. 


Athletic directors coaches, trainers 





100% Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page \ Page 
! $210.00 $145.00 $ 75.00 
6 200.00 137.75 71.25 
10 190.00 131.00 67.50 
Color $40 
Scholastic Editor, 333 N. Michigan Blvd 
Chicago Published by Scholastic Pub 
Co. Est. 1921. Subscription, $2.50. Trim 
size, S%xll\& Type page, 7x10 Pub 
lished Ist. Forms cloge 15th preceding 
Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulation 
(Publisher's Statement). 4,016 tates 
Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
} £125.00 $ 70.00 $ 37.00 
t 102.00 500 30.00 
4 90.00 50.00 °7.00 
Scholastic Magazine, 220 E. 42nd St.. New 
York. Published by Scholastic Corp. Est 
1920. Subscription, $1.50. Trim size, 8%x 
11% Type page, 7x10 3/16 Published 
Monday, except June, July, Aug or 
school holidays Forms close 4 weeks 
preceding Agency discounts, 15-2 
culation (ABC), Dec 1940, 
(gross), 377.190. tates 1 page 
\% page, $573: t page. $382 
Standard colors, $175 
School Activities, 1515 Lane St., Topeka, 
Kan Published by School Service Co., 
Ine Est 1929 Subscription, $2 Trim 
size, 74x10. Type page, 5%x8. Published 
20th preceding, except June, July, and 
Auge. Forms close Ist. Agency discounts 
15-2 Circulation (Swern), 5.010; (gross) 
5.504. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 * 40.00 $ 2° 50 $ 12.50 
" 32.00 18.00 10.00 
) * 15.75 8.75 





School and College Cafeteria. 
(See HoTe.s, CLuUBs.) 


School and Society, 425 W. 123rd St., New 


York. Published by Soc. for the Advance 
ment of Educ. Est. 1915. Subscription 
$5 Trim size, 8xll. Type page, 5% x8 


Published Saturday. Forms close Monday 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Publisher's Statement), 6,265; (gross) 


6,400. Schools, colleges and libraries 
40%; administrative, 53%; mise, 7% 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 65.00 $ 35.00 3 20.00 
12 60.00 33.00 18.00 
24 55.00 30.00 16.00 
52 45.00 25.00 14.00 
School Arts Magazine, 44 Portland St 


Worcester, Mass. Published by The Davis 
Press, Inc. Est. 1901. Subscription, $3 
Trim size, 9x12 Type page, 7%xl0% 
Published 20th preceding (except July 
and August). Forms close Ist of month 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(ABC), 18,932; (gross), 20,228 Rates—1! 
page, $250; % page, $150; 1 column, $115 
1 inch, $13. % discount on 5 insertions 
10% discount on 10 insertions 

Standard color, $70. 

School Executive, The, 470 Fourth Ave 

New York. Published by The Americar 
School Pub. Corp. Est. 1880. Subscrip 
tion, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page 

7x10. Published Ist Forms close 10tt 
preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir 
culation (ABC), 8,527; (gross), 10,079. 
Administrative officers of public school 
systems, 36%; high schools and their 
principals, 30%; colleges, normal schools 
and universities, 4%; elementary schools 








and their principals, 22%; others, 8% 

Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $168.00 £ 92.00 $ 50.00 
6 136.00 76.00 42.0060 
12 120.00 68.00 38.00 


School Equipment News, 470 Fourth Ave 


New York This is a section bound i: 
the regular issue of The School Execu 
tive and devoted to a review of new 
products and product improvement. Reé 
prints of this section are individually 
bound for separate distribution. Est 
1938 Published by Am School Pub 
Corp. Circulation (Swern), 22,000, Mem 


bers board of education and public schoo! 





business officials, 12%; schools and supt 
32%: high and elementary schools and 
their principals, 21%; colleges, normal! 
schools and their principals, 11%; pri 
vate schools, 3%: others, 219 Rates 
Times | Page % Page % Page 
1 $232.00 $128.00 * 70.00 
6 184.00 104.00 58.00 
1? 160.00 92.00 52.00 
School Management, 52 Vanderbilt Ave 
New York. Published by School Manage 
ment, Ine Est. 1932 Subscription, $1 
Trim size, 10%x13% Type page, $%x 
11%,. Published 5th except July. Forms 
close 10th of preceding month Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (CCA), 20,- 
G18; (gross), 24,478. School supts., 37° 
presidents of school boards, 32%; public 
high school principals, 24%; others, 7 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates 
Times Page 4 Page % Par 
1 $325.00 $225.00 $125.00 
H 292 50 202.50 112.5' 
11 260.00 180.00 100.0 


School Sewing Service News, 200 Madiso 
Ave., New York, N. Y. Published by Sin 


plicity Pattern Co. Est. 1937. Type pag: 
10%4x12% Published Jan., Mar., Sept 
Nov. Forms close ist month preceding 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulatior 





38,292. Rates 
agate lir 


1940, gross, 
page, $375: 


Dec. 
$750; ls 


(Sworn), 
1 page, 
voc 
School Shop, Ann Arbor, Mich 
by Lawrence W. Prakken 
Subscription, $2 Type page, 7%xl1l)'‘s 
Published 20th preceding, except Ju 
and Aug. Forms close ist Agency d 
counts, 15-2 Circulation (Swern), © 
1941, 20,882; (gross), 21,284, tates 
Times 1 Page \% Page % Pi 
$250.00 $150.00 
225.00 135.00 
200.00 120.00 
rate, 20% 
N. Queen and 
New York Published by 
Official organ of American 
for Advancement of Science 
Subscription, $6 Trim size, 7%xIl' 
Type page, 6%x8% Published Frid 
Forms close Monday. Agency discou! 
15-2. Circulation (ABC), 14,924; (gro 
15.662. Chemistry, 15%; zoological, 14 
botanical, 9%: medical, 18%: librar 
educ’l, research, 9%; physics, 6%; oth: 
30% Rates 





Publish: 
Est 194 





10 
Bleed 
Science, McGovern A 

Science Pre 
Associat 


Est 


1s 
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Times | Page ls Page % Page 
1 = 80.00 $ 44.00 $ 23.00 
6 68.00 37.40 19.55 
12 64.00 35.20 18.40 

24 60.00 33.00 17.25 

52 56.00 30.80 16.10 


Sierra EKdueational News, 155 Sansome 


St.. San Francisco, Calif Published by 
California Teachers Ass'n Est. 1904 
Subscription, $2 Trim size, &S8%x1l1% 
Type page, 7x10 3/16. Published Ist. ex- 


cept July. Aug. Forms close 16th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 Circulation (Publisher's 


Statement), 38,134 Rates 


Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
l $125.00 % 75.00 $ 45.00 
10 112.50 67.50 40.50 


State Teachers Magazines, Ine., 307 N 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. Includes 42 
state papers issued monthly during the 
school year. Forms close 10th preceding 
month. Subscription, $1 to $3. Trim size 
(5 magazines), 7x10, and (37 magazines), 
Slexll. Type page (4 magazines), 5%x8 
and (35 magazines), 7x10 3/16. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 


Statement), 744,090; (gross), 766.406 

Rates 

Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
1 $2,975.00 $1,711.50 $1,001.25 
12 2,692.55 1,550.65 905.42 

Texas Outlook, 410 E. Weatherford St., 


Fort Worth. Published by Texas State 
Teacher's Ass'n. Est. 1919. Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 744x 
10 Published ist Forms close 16th 
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lisher’s Statement), 


Western Journal of Education, 


Subscription, 
16%-0. Circulation (Publisher's 
Rates—1l page, © 
% column, $15 


What's New in Home Economics, 


demonstration 


Subscription, $2. Trim size, 6% x10. 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 40.00 $ 20.00 $ 12.00 
5 35.00 18.00 11.00 
10 30.00 16.00 10.00 
Canadian Music Teacher, 518 Richards St., 
Vancouver, B.C. Published by Roy 
Wrigley Prte. & Pub. Co Established 
1937. Type page, 5%x9 Published bi 


monthly, Feb Forms close Ist Agency 
discount, 15-2 Circulation (Swern), Dec 
1940 (controlled free), 1,250. Rates—! 
page, $20; % page, $12; 4 page, $8 
Color rate, 20%: bleed rate, $20. 

School, The, 371 Bloor St., W., Toronto 
Ont., Can. Published by The Ontario 
College of Education Est. 1912 Two 
editions, elementary and secondary. Sub- 
scription, $1.50 for one edition, 2.25 for 
both editions. Trim size, 6%x9%. Type 
page, 44%x7 Published Ist, except July 
and August. Forms close 10th. Ageney 
discounts, 15-2. Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$ 30.00 $ 15.00 $ 8.00 
5 25.00 13.00 7.00 


School Progress, 57 Bloor St., W., Toron 
to, Ont., Can. Est. 1932. Subscription, $1 
Trim size, 8%4x11%4. Type page, 7x10 
Published quarterly, Sept., Dec., Mar 
and June. Forms close 20th mo. pre 
ceding. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circula 
tion (CCAB), 3,112. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $ 65.00 $ 50.00 $ 35.00 
4 55.00 10.00 20.00 
8 50.00 35.00 27.50 
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Production of boots, shoes and slip- 
pers, other than rubber, amounted to 
241,496,000 pairs during the first half 
of 1941, a gain of 23.0 per cent over 
the same 1940 period. This total was 
divided as follows: 


Pairs 
Type (000) 
Government shoes 
Dress 2.727 
Work 4,261 
Civilian 
Men's 57.391 
Youths’ and boys 8,988 
Women's 94,083 
Misses’ and children’s 23,752 
Infants 13,157 
Athletic 2,128 
Part leather and part fabric 7.546 
All-fabric 2,795 
For house wear 
All-leather 6,220 
Part leather, felt, etc 12,943 
Beach sandals 4,480 
All other 726 


The 848 factories reporting this pro- 
duction account for about 97 per cent 
of the total output. 

The 1939 Census of Manufactures re- 
ported 1,070 manufacturers of non-rub- 
ber footwear, with products valued at 
$734,673,000, a loss of 4.4 per cent from 
1937. They employed 218,000 wage 
earners, paying them $183,658,000. 





Sales of Shoe Stores, 1939 


No. of Sales 

State Est (000) 
Alabama 56 $ 5,418 
Arizona 38 1,301, 





Arkansas 127 3, 
Califorina 1,248 45.042 
Colorado 104 3.355 
Connecticut 353 11,091 
Delaware 44 1,508 
Dist. of Columbia 120 7,620 
Florida 227 8,293 
Georgia 209 7,827 
Idaho 37 1,020 
Illinois 1,558 44,215 
Indiana 577 16,178 
Iowa 08 10,336 
Kansas 269 5,116 
Kentucky 04 6.177 
Louisiana 196 7,671 
Maine 182 3.586 
Maryland 251 7,907 
Massachusetts 1,102 32,531 
Michigan 955 27,326 
Minnesota 389 9.508 
Mississippi SY 2,069 
Missouri 613 14,769 
Montana 47 1,339 
Nebraska 184 4,062 
Nevada 16 106 
New Hampshire 134 2.516 
New Jersey 892 27,318 
New Mexico 32 841 
New York 383 108,594 
North Carolina 228 6,988 
North Dakota 41 864 
Ohio 1,403 9.953 
Oklahoma 178 6,355 
Oregon 127 688 
Pennsyvivania 1,924 56,449 
Rhode island 14% 5,496 
South Carolina 87 3.033 
South Dekota 62 1,111 
rennessee 205 7.930 
Texas 458 19.320 
Utah 40) 2,044 
Vermont 52 1,227 
Virginia 233 8.066 
Washington 231 7.766 
West Virginia 158 5,256 
Wisconsin 642 13,901 
Wvoming 25 400 
I s 20,487 $617,064 
Census of Business 
Independent dealers reporting to the Bu- 


Census enjoyed a gain of 3 per 
and 15 per cent for the first 


of the 
1940 
1941 


reau 
ent n 


half of 
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Shoes and Leather 


Cost of materials, supplies, fuel, etc., 


was $388,439,000. Leading production 
centers are Massachusetts, New York, 
Missouri, New Hampshire, Pennsyl- 
vania, Illinois, Maine and Wisconsin. 
Establishments tanning leather or 
currying and finishing it numbered 446 
in 1939. Their products were valued 
at $346,438,000, a loss of 12.3 per cent 
from 1937. They employed 47,252 men. 
Of the total, 335 were regular factories, 


the other 11 contract plants. Another 
520 manufacturers of cut stock and 


findings had an output of $129,399,000, 
2.5 per cent below 1937. 

Advances in prices of shoes were 
slight up to April, 1941, failing to re- 
flect increases in prices of leather and 
other raw materials. 

Other manufacturers engaged in 
production of leather products were re- 
ported as follows by the Bureau of 
the Census in 1939: Gloves and mit- 
tens, 213, $56,992,000; suitcases, brief- 
cases, bags, trunks and other luggage, 
330, $36,488,000; women’s pocketbooks, 
handbags and purses, 285, $55,654,000; 
small leather goods industry, 118, 
$14,334,000. 


Distribution 

The 1939 Census of Business reported 
2,472 men’s shoe stores, with sales of 
$78,770,000; 15,280 family shoe stores, 


$384,156,000; 2,735 women’s shoe stores, 





The total 
stores, with sales of $617,064,000. This 
was a gain of 9.9 per cent in number, 
and 20.7 per cent in sales, over 1939. 
This figure is incomplete, however, as 


$154,138,000. was 20,487 


it does not include shoe sales of de- 
partment stores. 
Independent shoe stores numbered 


19,091 and accounted for 41.2 per cent 
of sales, compared with 43.4 per cent 
in 1935. Chain stores numbered 2,880 
and had 49.7 per cent of sales, against 
50.0 per cent in 1935. Other types of 
shoe stores were only 29 in number. 
Their sales were $3,877,000, or 0.6 per 
cent of the total. 

There were 50,115 shoe repair shops 
in 1939, with receipts of $106,737,000. 
Comparable 1935 figures are not avail- 
able. 


Associations 
American Leather Belting Associa- 
tion, 100 Gold St., New York. 


Associated Leather Goods Manufac- 
turers of U. S. A., 303 Fifth Ave., New 
York. 


National Boot and Shoe Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, 2812 Chrysler Build- 
ing, New York. 

National Shoe Retailers’ Association, 
274 Madison Ave., New York. 

Tanners’ Council of America, 
274 Madison Ave., New York. 
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Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1941.] 


American Shoemaking, 683 Atlantic Ave., 
Boston Published by Shoe Trades Pub. 


Co. Est. 1896. Subscription, $3. Type page, 
6% x9% Published Wednesday Forms 
close Saturday. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation (ABC), 1,936; (gross), 2,626, 
Shoe mfrs., buyers of leather and sup- 
plies, 54%; shoe and leather mfrs., sup- 
plies and equipment, 34%; leather mfrs. 
and distributors, 3%; others, 9%. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 50.00 $ 26.00 
13 75.00 38.00 20.00 
26 70.00 36.00 19.00 
52 65.00 33.00 17.00 
Standard color, $25 page; bleed, none 


100 E. 42nd St., 


Chilton Co. Est. 


Boot and Shoe Recorder, 
New York. Published by 
1882. Subscription, $3 Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published Satur- 
day. Forms close Monday. Agency dis- 
counts, none. Member A. B. PP. Circula- 
tion (ABC), 14,886; (gross), 15,960, Re- 
tailers, mgrs. and buyers, 77%: whole- 
salers and mfrs., 7%: retail salesmen, 
3%; traveling shoe salesmen, 8%; others, 
A % Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 

1 $190.00 $110.00 $ 60.00 

13 165.00 90.00 48.00 

6 150.00 82.50 44.00 

52 127.00 75.00 42.00 
Standard color, $65; bleed, $25 


Chemical Engineering Catalog. 
(See CHEMICAL PrROcESS INDUSTRIES. ) 


Coast Shoe Reporter, Room 528. Hotel 


St. Francis, San Francisco. Published by 
Coast Shoe Reporter Est. 1904 Sub- 
scription, $1.50 Trim size, &8%x11% 
Type page, 7x94. Published approx. 15th 
Advise monthly as to closing dates 
Agency discounts, 10-2 tates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 
6 45.00 30.00 20.00 
12 35.00 22.50 15.00 
Color rate, $25 each color; bleed, $5 
Commercial Bulletin and Apparel Mer. 
chant. 
(See Dry Goops, DEPARTMENT, GENERA 


STORES. ) 


Creative Footwear, Incorporating The 
Shoe Style Digest, 210 Lincoln St., Bostor 
Mass. Published by Brown, Lockwood 
Davenport Co. Est. 1923. Free (cor 
trolled). Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10 


Published ist. Forms close 26th. Dis 
counts, none. Circulation, May, 194 
(CCA), 15,029; (gross), 16,400. Retailers 





91%; others. 9%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $250.00 $160.00 $ 95.0! 
6 230.00 140.00 80.0' 
12 200.00 115.00 70.0' 
Color, $100 first page, $35 add’l for s« 
ond page Bleed, $10% add'l. 
Crispin, 111 Summer St., Boston, Ma 
For shoe mfrs. Published by The G 
Publications, Inc. Est. 1922. Subscripti: 
$1. Published 10th. Forms close 1st. Tri: 
size, 854x11%. Type page, 7x10. Ager 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publishe: 
Statement). paid and free, 2,917. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Pat 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.! 
6 85.00 45.00 
12 75.00 40.00 Ze 


Color rates on requst 
Cloves, 52 S. Main st., Gloversville, N 
Published by Gloves Publishing Co. FE 


1901 Subscription, $2. Trim size. 9x 
Type page, 7x10 Published Ist. For 
close 10th. Discounts, none. Circulat 
(Publisher's Statement), paid, 2,1 


gross, 2,450. Rates 
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SHOES AND LEATHER 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page York. Published by Haire Pub. Co. Est. Est. 1920. Free (controlled). Trim size, 
l $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 1935. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 5x7. 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
6 80.00 48.00 28.00 Type page, 4% x6. Published Oct. Ist. Ist. Forms close 20th. Discounts, none 
12 70.00 42.00 24.50 Forms close Sept. Ist. Agency discounts, Circulation (Swern), 73,101; (gross), 73,- 

Standard color, $16; bleed, $10. none. Circulation (Publisher's State- 398, a repairers, 95%; wholesalers, 

00 ates— é 75; 3 age, 5%. Rates-— 
Hide and Leather and Shoes, 300 W. Ad- mont? 6.¢ oe. Rate 1 page, $75; % page Tit te 1 Page owe “ Page 
Laat ‘ $45; % page, $25. mr age % Page 4 Page 

ams St., Chicago. Published by Hide & 1 $270.00 $150.00 $ 78.00 

Leather Pub. Co. Est. 1890. Sub., $3; $5 Reporter Latino-Americano, El (Spanish 6 240.00 135.00 70.00 

with Blue Book. Trim size, 8%x1ll%. section of “Shoe and Leather Reporter’). 9 234.00 129.00 65.00 

Type page, 7x10. Published Saturday. For the Latin-American shoe, leather 12 224.00 120.00 62.00 


Forms close Tuesday. Agency discounts, and allied trades. Published Ist issue of Standard color, $75; bleed, 10% extra 

i5-2. Circulation (ABC), 2,653; (gross), month. Rates—1 page, $100; % page, $55; s h « : : ~ ee 
3.372. Shoe mfrs., buyers of leather and \% page, $30. a _ Shoe _ Merchandiser, 75 Third 
supplies, 35%; mfrs. supplies, 12%; ; St. N. W., Atlanta, Ga. Published by 
leather mfrs.. 24%: other leather goods Shee and Leather Reporter, 210 Lincoln Ernest H. Abernathy Pub. Co., Inc. Est 
on ge ge -o . St., Boston, Mass, Est. 1857. Subscription, 1940. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 9x12. 


7 Ron: j " © eki ae > . 
—_ 18. A 7%: — 7% $4, including “Annual.” Trim size, 8%x Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms 
Rates 11. REA ao page, vane, Patera’ —- gaee Ist. Agency a 15-2. mages 
Tmaw — “% Page uP day. Forms close wee preceding. is- 1es age 4 Page ; Page 
— sieebe 3 ry BAY counts, none. Circulation (ABC), 2,619; 1 3 60.00 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 
14 81.00 45.00 99 50 (gross), 3,046. Shoe mfrs., buyers of © 55.00 35.00 23.50 
¢ 76.50 40.50 21.00 leather and supplies, 31%: shoe and 12 50.00 30.00 22.00 
* ; ' leather mfrs., supplies and equipment, Color rate, $25; bleed rate, $10. 


; "rates « application : , 
ee Se ee 24%; leather mfrs., 20%; shoe retailers Travel Ware and Accessories Directory, 


Journal of the American Leather Chem- and wholesalers, 8%; leather distribu- 111 Summer St., Boston, Mass. Published 


° Oo 


ists Association, 143 W. 20th St., New tors, 7%; hide and skin dealers, 4%; by Gill Publiactions, Inc. Est. 1933. Sub- 
York, N. Y. Est. 1907. Subscription, $12 others, 6% Rates scription, $1. Type page, 4x6. Published 
Type page, 4x7. Published Ist week of Times 1 Page % Page % Page August. Forms close July 15th. Agency 
month. Forms close 13th preceding 1 $120.00 $ 72.00 $ 40.00 discount, 0-2. Rates—1 page, $75; % 
Agency discounts, 10-0. Rates— 13 100.00 55.00 30.00 page, $40; % page, $25; color, $30. - 
Time are % Page “Px 26 90.06 50.0 28.0 , : 
rim s 3 Sage : Page % Foge He ny 45.00 35 p+ Weekly Bulletin of Leather and Shoe 
6 18.00 11.00 8.00 Special color, $50 extra; bleed, 10% add. “i” ot 1896. gay ge 
9 5.00 9.00 5.00 re ree gies - . ’ 
dae rates ~~ i vest ™ sett Shoe and Leather Reporter Annual, 210 ‘Size, 9%x1l2%. Type page, 8x11. Pub- 
ates quest. Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. Published by lished Saturday. Forms close Thursday. 
Leather Manufacturer, The, 683 Atlantic Shoe & Leather Reporter Co. Est. 1876. Agency discounts, 15-0. Rates 
Ave., Boston, Mass Published by Shoe Free with “Shoe and Leather Reporter.” Times 1 Page M% Page 4% Page 
Trades Pub. Co. Est. 1883. Subscription, Trim size, 5% x9. Type page, 4%x8. Pub- 1 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 $ 15.00 
$1. Type page, 7xt0. Published 5th. Forms lished Mar. Ist. Forms close Feb. 15th. 13 35.00 18.00 10.00 
close Ist. Agency discounts. 0-2. Rates— Agency discounts, none. Rates—l page, ae 30.00 16.00 8.50 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page $100; % page, $60; % page, $40. Color rates on request, 
l $ os 2 z a t yt Shes one yy Reggeue evens CANADA 
4 45.00 29 50 11.50 Lit ~ “St - ee = ian Cees 210 Fraser’s Canadian Leather Directory, 
° é zincoln St., Boston, Mass. ublished by University Tower Bldg., Montreal, Que 
iz 40.00 20.00 10.00 Shoe & Leather Reporter Co. Est. 1919. P blished t Fri . P 1 “CC ao a1 
Color rates on request. Free (controlled). Trim size. 4%x8. Type ,upiished by Fraser Pub. Co.| Est. 1913 
: ee (controlled). Trim size, 4%x8. Type Subscription, $2. Trim size, 3%x7. Type 
Leathernews, 111 Summer St., Boston, page, 3%x6%. Published Dec. 28. Forms page, 2%x5% Published "Sept. Forms 
Mass Published by Gill Pubs., Inc. Est. close Dec. 21. Agency discounts, none. close Aug. 15. Agency discounts 15-0 
1935. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 11x14. Circulation (Publisher's Statement), Rates—1l1 page, $50; % page, $31; 4 page, 


Type page, 9x12. Published quarterly, 2,000. Rates—1 page, $100; % page, $60; ¢9) Color $15 
Sept., Dec., Mar., June. Forms close 15th % page, $40. i ieiieal Gietine Sia Stine: Came 
preceding month. Ageniy discounts, 0-2. Shoe Byer, The, 111 Summer St., Boston, Montreal Que me Published “ca Syolliday 
Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 6,000. Mass. Published by Gill Pubs., Inc. Est. Publications. Ltd Est 1921. Subscrip- 


Rates 1912. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 8%x j 
+ ett - ° , vie. § . » ae f ~> tion, . aes s , 9x12. G age 
— . Page % Page % Page 115%. Type page, 7x10. Published bi- 7 x10. "Sunitanne ith i wd, tet 
eeres ¥ oees $ 54.00 monthly from January. Forms close 1st. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
6 125.00 70.00 40.00 Agency discounts, 0-2. Rates— ican. 2 roo oo 2. r 
Luggage and Leather Goods, incorporat- Times 1 Page % Page % Page Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
ing “The Hand Bag Buyer,” 1170 Broad- $125.00 $ 70.00 $ 40.00 1 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 $ 20.00 
way, New York. Published by Haire Pub. 5 ert ones ores 6 50.00 29.00 16.00 
Co. Est. 1898. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 2 -00 45.01 25.00 12 45.00 27.00 15.00 


9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 5th. Shoe Repairer and Findings Dealer, The, Color rate, $20; bleed, 10% extra. 

Forms close 29th. Agency discounts, 10-2. 111 Summer St., Boston, Mass. Published shoe & Leath 347 ‘ » Ss 
N. lL. A. A. statement on request. Circu- by Gill Pubs., Inc. Est. 1910. Subscription,  w._, Bm way ‘Ont. Published ty Hohe 
lation (Sworn), Dec., 1940, 3,549; (gross), $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 74%X MacLean Publications. Ltd Est. 1888. 
3.825. Dept. stores and retail shops, 95/6. Published 15th. Forms close 5th. Subscription, $2. Trim size S%x11%. 


69%; mfrs., 27%; others, 4%. Rates, con- Avency discounts, 0-2. Rates— Type page, 7%4x10% Published 5th 

secutive <\ ~~ % P 7 —— oe ha % some Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 

Times age 4 Page 4 Page 25.0 75.00 50.00 15-2. Circulati Sw j ‘ 
1 $125.00 $ 97.50 $ 52.50 6 100.00 60.00 40.00 2.584 ao (Swern), 26003 (gress), 
6 97.75 74.25 40.25 12 80.00 45.00 25.00 ‘Times 1 Pa age y, 

12 p 85.00 _ 65.00 35.00 Color rate on request = : 80-00 * hy 4 sng 

Volor, $50; bleed, 15%. Shoe Service, 601 State National Life 6 60.00 35.00 22.50 


Luggage and Leather Goods Directory Blidg., St. Louis, Mo. Published by Na- 12 55.00 30.00 17.50 
and Year Book, 1170 Broadway, New tional Leather & Shoe Finders Assn. Color, $25; bleed, 15% extra, 
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Unlike many others, the sporting 
business is not limited to the 
sale of a relatively small group of 
closely related merchandise, nor is it 
limited to selling to a single, distinct 
type of customer. On the contrary, 
the different kinds of products sold in 
the field run into the thousands, and in 
turn, there are, in almost all instances, 


yoods 


from two to 20 or 30 manufacturers 
making competing brands of a given 
item. Also, there are at least three 
distinct types of customers—schools, 


teams. and individuals—and even these 
three are further subdivided. 

Sales to schools, colleges, industrial 
firms. athletic teams, shooting clubs, 
park boards, institutions and munici- 
palities all have their own particular 
and these different from 
individuals. 


aspects, are 
sales to 

Sporting goods are roughly divided 
“athletic and “sporting 
goods.” ; 

In the former group come the equip- 
ment and apparel used in team play, 
such baseball, football, basketball, 
softball and other games. Also the 
equipment and apparel used in track 
sports and gymnasiums. 

In the “sporting goods” group come 
the articles usually bought by individ- 
such 


into goods 


as 


uals for their individual use, as 
fishing tackle, firearms and ammuni- 
tion, camping equipment, outboard 


motor boats and other small water craft, 
outboard motors, golf and tennis goods, 
ice and roller skates, skis, bicycles, bad- 
minton, bowling and archery equipment, 
binoculars and other optical goods. 
Indicative of the diversity of prod- 
ucts in this field, The Sporting Goods 


Dealer's Directory lists more than 
2,000 sports products under 15,000 
classifications, and made by 2,300 dif 


manufacturers 

in the sporting goods 
selling individual 
on open account, 
to individual con- 


ferent 

A “retailers” 
field is a merchant 
items for 
‘across the counter” 


cash or 
sumers. 

A “wholesaler” 
ably known in this industry as a 
tributor,” but not to be confused 
a “jobber’) is one who sells equipment 
ind apparel for use, sometimes 
for cash, but usually on “datings” to 
schools, colleges, service clubs, churches 


interchange- 
dis- 
with 


(also 


team 


and industrial establishments conduct 
ing athletic programs or sponsoring 
teams in leagues 


A “jobber” is one who buys merchan 
for resale t 


0 


from a manufacturer 
as for example, a hardware 


dise 
a retailer, 
jobber selling firearms and ammunition, 
fishing tackle, camping equipment, ten 
nis, badminton and archery equipment 
a hardware retailer, and perhaps to 
retailers, for resale to individual 
(The of exclusive 
sporting goods jobbers, as such, is rela- 
limited.) 


to 
other 


consumers number 


tively 
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Sporting Goods, Toys 


A “salesman” is an individual repre- 
senting one manufacturer and selling 
the factory’s product to jobbers, whole- 
salers, department chains and 
mail-order houses, depending upon the 
nature of the product. 

A “manufacturers’ representative” is 
an individual representing two or more 
manufacturers and selling the _ fac- 
tories’ products to jobbers, wholesalers, 


stores, 


department stores, chains and mail- 
order houses. 
While some manufacturers sell one 


or a limited variety of related items to 
consumers by mail, the bulk of the 
business is done either through the con- 
ventional factory-to-jobber-to-retailer- 
to-consumer channel, or through the 
factory-to-wholesaler-to-team channel. 

Retailers of sporting goods include 
independent, exclusive sporting goods 
stores, sporting goods departments in 
department stores, hardware, drug, auto 
accessory and jewelry stores and pawn 
shops. Also sporting goods depart- 
ments in time-payment furniture houses 
and in some instances paint and wall- 
paper stores, lunch rooms and “recrea- 
tion parlors.” Many skates are sold 
in rinks, both roller and ice, as well as 
through retail outlets. Personal loan 
companies also sell sporting goods in 
some instances, notably golf goods and 
other “big-ticket” items. Nearly all of 
the items in the field are also sold un- 
der approximately parallel conditions to 
individual consumers in chain stores and 
by mail-order firms. 

The complexity of the business arises 
from the fact that one firm may be a 


jobber in some lines, a wholesaler in 
others and a retailer in some others. 
For example, a single firm may job 


fishing tackle to retailers, it may also 
wholesale athletic equipment to schools 
and teams and it may sell nearly all of 
these same items and others across the 
counter in its retail department. 
There about 5,000 independent, 
exclusive retailers, 375 combination 
wholesalers and retailers and 650 job- 
bers. This embraces only those who 
look upon sporting goods as a major 
part of their businesses or as major de- 
partments of them. There are about 
160 chains operating 6,800 stores which 
handle sporting either exclu- 
sively or major departments, and 
there are perhaps a score or more of 
mail-order houses of various sizes. 
From this it will be seen that most 
of the products sold in the field “bottle- 
neck” through the wholesalers, jobbers 
and department reaching the 
consumer directly thereafter from the 
independent retailer in the case of the 
jobber and department store, and 
through the wholesaler in the case of 
the school, college or industrial team. 
While, for every exclusive sporting 
and relatively complete 
department there are 


are 


goods, 


as 


stores, 


goods store 


sporting goods 








perhaps a dozen or more smaller out- 
lets, all of these smaller, miscellanecus 
outlets necessarily look to the jobbe: 
as their source of supply. 

From the manufacturer’s standpoint, 
the economically profitable customer is 
the jobber, the wholesaler, the depart- 
ment store, the chain or the mail-order 
house. These he must back with both 
consumer and trade advertising. 

Special marketing conditions apply 
to golf goods. Most of the popular- 
priced merchandise flows to the con 
sumer through the sporting goods store, 
as does a large share of the higher 
price-bracket merchandise. But the so 
valled “pro-shops” maintained at many 
country clubs also account for a cer- 
tain volume of sales in this particular 
branch. 

Turnover, in this field, is governed 
by the nature of each specific item. A 
store may have on its shelves, some 
times for several years, a few items it 
must carry for the sake of completeness 
in serving its clientele. On the other 
hand, it may have a weekly turnover, 
or even a faster one, on such items as 
tennis balls, or .22 ammunition, in sea 
son. In the case of athletic goods, on 
manufacturer has aptly described the 
business as “custom-made, on a produc 
tion basis.” For instance, uniforms for 
a particular team are all made to a 
special color-and-material-scheme _ in 
the necessary variety of sizes and may 
last two or three seasons before being 
replaced. 

Factors tending to speed up turnover 
in this field are better packaging and 
improved display. Ensemble packaging 
is also making rapid advances. 

The latest Census figures, covering 
a limited number of the items sold in 
this field offer merely a suggestion « 
the size of the industry. 


f 


June is a median month in the year’ 
sales at retail in sporting goods stores 
January is the low month, December t! 
high one. In June, 1940, 121 reta 
sporting goods stores in more than 
states, reported to the Department 
Commerce sales of $413,116, an 
crease of 3.5 per cent over June, 19 
The 1939 Census of Manufactu’ 
showed the following totals: Sport 
and athletic goods, not including fi 
arms or ammunition, $64,753,000. T 
included sporting and athletic 
receipts from custom and repair w 
golf goods, fishing tackle, basel 
goods, tennis goods, footballs, bas 
balls and boxing goods, skates, gr 
nasium equipment, equipment for hi 
ing and shooting, not including 
arms or ammunition, skis and s! 
shoes and other sporting and athi 
goods. The foregoing figures do 
include athletic footwear, hunt 
boots, waders, sports clothing, unif: 
and hundreds of other items 
sporting goods stores. Thus, an ¢ 


ro 


SO 
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mate of $300,000,000 sales annually, at 
retail prices is probably conservative. 

Many factors are contributing to 
the growth of the industry. Most im- 
mediate is the re-awakened realization 
that with all of our military prepared- 
ness, physical fitness is a “must.” 

Others are the publicity accorded 
sports of all sorts by the newspapers, 
magazines and radio; the promotion 
if such widely different pastimes as 
badminton and deep-sea fishing for the 
masses; the facility with which the 
sports-minded individual can get from 
where he is to where he can play in 
this age of fast-moving automobiles, 
good roads and air travel, the fact that 
under the wage-hour law, more per- 
sons have more time for recreation than 
heretofore, and finally, that practically 
everyone in the lower income brackets 
has more money to spend than at any 
time for a decade past. 


Toys 

Manufacturers of games and toys and 
children’s vehicles reported moderate 
increases in production in 1939, the Bu- 
reau of the Census said. The number 
of establishments increased from 304 
in 1937 to 387 in 1939. The value of 
their products gained 6.1 per cent from 
$70,246,000 to $74,518,000. 

Production of games and toys was 
$55,401,000, a gain of 9.5 per cent over 
1937. Value of children’s vehicles de- 
clined 2.7 per cent to $19,117,000. 

Manufacture of dolls (except rubber), 
not included in the classifications given 
above, increased 8.3 per cent to $12,- 
132,000 in 1939. There were 84 manu- 
facturers, a gain of 10. The number 
of dolls produced was 11,495,000, com- 
pared with 7,727,000 in 1937. 


Associations 
Associated Fishing Tackle Manufac- 
turers, Box 310, Geneva, Ohio. 
Athletic Apparel Association, General 
\thletic Products Company, Greenville, 
{ Ihio 


Athletic Goods Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, 2037 N. Campbell Ave., Chicago. 

Cycle Trades of America, Inc., Chan- 
nin Bldg., New York. 

Golf Ball Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, The L. A. Young Golf Co., Detroit, 
Mich. 

National Association of Golf Club 
Manufacturers, A. G. Spalding & Bros., 
New York. 

National Sporting Goods Association, 
7537 Brooklyn, Kansas City, Mo. 


Registered Sporting Goods Manufac- 
turers’ Representatives Association, 35 
Spring St., Pawtucket, R. I. 


Sporting Arms & Ammunition Man- 
ufacturers’ Institute, 103 Park Ave., 
New York. 

Tennis Racket Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Narragansett Machine Com- 
pany, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Toy Manufacturers of United States 
of America, Inc., Kingsbury Mfg. Co., 
Keene, N. H. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1941. | 


Sporting Goods Dealer, 217 N. 10th St., 
St. Louis, Mo. Published by C. C. Spink 
& Son. Est. 1899. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7%x10. Pub- 
lished Ist. Forms close 20th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0 Circulation (ABC), 7,480; 
(gross), S380. Retailers, 61%: wholesal- 
ers, retailers, jobbers, 13%: mfrs. and 
rep., 20%; others, 6% Rates 


Times 1 Page lo Page 4 Page 
1 $175.00 $105.00 $ 60.00 
6 145.00 87.50 50.00 
12 135.00 77.50 45.00 


Sporting Goods Dealer's Trade Directory, 
217 N. 10th St., St. Louis, Mo. Published 
by C. C. Spink & Son. Type page, 3%x 
5%. Agency discounts, none. Published 
Oct. 1. Forms close Sept. 1. Circulation 
(free to subscribers Sporting Goods Deal- 
er), 7,876. Rates—1l1 page, $75: %™ page 
$47.50: ™% page, $32.50. 


Sports Age, 260 5th Ave. New York 
Published by Andrew Geyer, Inc Est 
1938. Subscription, free to rated outlets. 
Trim size, 6x8'2. Type page, 5x7%. Pub- 
lished ist. Forms close 25th preceding 
month. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion (CCA), 14,398; (gross), 15,167. Re- 
tailers, 84%: others, 16%. Rates 


Times 1 Page ls Page 4% Page 
1 $155.00 $ 90.00 $ 52.00 
6 130.00 76.00 12.00 
12 120.00 70.00 38.00 


Red, $50: other colors, $65: bleed, 10% 


CANADA 


Spert Goods Journal of Canada, 175 Jar- 
vis St., Toronto, Ont. Official organ Cana- 
dian Bicycle and Sport Goods Dealers’ 
Ass'n. Published by Fullerton Pub. Co., 
Ltd. Est. 1923. Subscription, $2.50. Type 
page, 74x10 Published 15th Forms 
close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-0 Cir- 
culation (Publisher’s Statement), 2,849 
Rates 


Times 1 Page 1% Page “4 Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 $ 18.75 
iy 50.00 27.50 15.00 
12 15.00 25.00 13.50 


Color, $20 
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TOYS 
Playthings, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 
City Published by McCready Pub. Co 


Est. 1903. Subscription, $1. Trim size 
9x12. Type page, 7%x10. Published Ist 
Forms close 20th preceding. Agency dis 
counts, 15-2 Circulation (ABC), 3,937; 
(gross), 5,061. Retailers, 53%; whole- 


salers, 15%: mfrs., 14%: others, 18%. 
tates 

Times 1 Page lw Page , Page 

$120.00 $ 70.00 $ 40.00 

4 90.00 50.00 30.00 

12 75.00 15.00 25.00 


Standard (red), $15: other colors, $40 
bleed, 10%. 

Toys and Novelties, 307 N. Michigan Ave 
Chicago. Published by Toys and Novel 
ties Pub. Co. Est. 1909. Subscription, $1 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 30th. Forms close 25th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 6,000. Rates— 


Times 1 Page » Page \% Page 
1 $120.00 $ 70.00 $ 40.00 
6 90.00 50.00 30.00 
12 75.00 45.00 25.00 


Color, $25; bleed, 10% 

MOTORCYCLES AND BICYCLES 
American Bicyclist and Motorcyclist, 46! 
Sth Ave. New York. Published by 
Cycling Press, Inc. Est. 1876. Subscrip 
tion, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
74x10. Published Ist. Forms close 20th 
Agency discounts, 0-2 Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page ', Page 
1 $167.00 $100.00 $ 68.00 
12 147.00 90.00 58.00 


The Motorcyclist, 906 Bendix Bldg., Los 
Angeles, Calif. Published by Western 
Journal Co., Ine Est. 1932. Subscrip 
tion, $1.25. Trim size, 9x12. Type page 
74x10. Published 5th; issued 10th. Forms 
close 25th preceding. Agency discounts 
10-2 Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 1, Page 
| $200.00 $110.00 $ 60.00 
" 175.00 95.00 55.00 
12 150.00 S000 5.00 
t 
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Textiles 


The textile industry is in reality a 
group of six different industries, name- 
ly woolen and worsted goods, cotton, 
knit goods, silk, rayon and the final 
processes of bleaching, dyeing and 
finishing. Most of these are, in turn, 
subdivided into smaller groups. 

Considering 1935-1939 production as 
100, the Federal Reserve Bank’s tex- 
tile index stood at 155 in June, 1941. 
The index for cotton consumption was 


160; for rayon deliveries, 172; silk de- 
liveries, 66; wool textile produc- 


tion, 162. 

Textile World’s index of textile mill 
activity, as indicated on the accom- 
panying chart, reached 142 in 1940, the 
1923-25 average being considered as 100. 
This was the highest in many years, 
comparing with 115 in 1929. The same 
publication’s index of machinery sales 
reached 115 in 1940, 1929 equaling 
100. The 1939 index was 105, this 
being the first time since 1929 that 100 
had been attained. 

More high-speed looms, with bigger 
beam heads and larger filling bobbins, 
were in demand in 1941 to meet pro- 
duction requirements of the defense 
program. To feed these looms, mills 
were increasing productivity of other 
equipment, particularly winders and 
twisters. Use of automatic devices on 


winders and other machines spread 
rapidly. 
Largely centered in three areas of 


the country—the South, New England 
and the Middle Atlantic states—the 
textile industry boasts the distinction 
of employing more wage earners than 
any other—790,442. This figure ex- 
cludes knit goods, treated in another 
chapter of this volume. The 1939 cen- 
sus gives this summary of the indus- 
try: Number of plants, 6,444; cost of 
materials and supplies, $1,984,292,000; 
of fuel, $42,259,000; purchased 


cost 


electric energy, $53,789,000; commission 
and contract work, $28,586,000. The 
total was $2,108,926,000. The value of 
the industry’s products was $3,897,- 
438,000. The last figure is surpassed 
only by food and automotive. 
TEXTILES IN 1939 
Value of 
No. of Products 
Est (000) 
Silk and rayon R29 $ 441,900 
Cotton 1,248 1,168,171 
Woolen and worsted i22 735,905 
lbveing and finishing 580 294,850 
Rayon yarn and alied 
products 30 47.066 
Miscellaneous textiles 560 200.892 
Knit goods 2,089 714.429 
All other 386 94,225 
6.444 $3,897,438 
Total expenditures for plant and 


equipment in 1939 were $94,547,000, ex- 
penditures for new machinery and op- 
erating equipment amounting to $67,- 
405,000, or 71.3 percent. Cotton man- 
ufacturers spent $31,264,000; rayon, 
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Trend of General Textile Activity 


Tote! monthly consumption of all fibers in hundreds of thou- 
4 sands of pounds; Horizontal lines, yearly monthly averages 





—Textile World 





$8,872,000; silk, $1,543,000; dyeing and 
finishing, $7,256,000; woolen and 
worsted, $9,753,000. 

About 60 per cent of the electric 
power needed for the mills is supplied 
by their own plants. In addition, 392,- 
874 horsepower, generated by water 
power, is used, making total consump- 
tion 4,039,242 horsepower. 

Textile mills, it is estimated, have in 
use over $30,000,000 worth of belting, 
including leather, canvas, link or chain 
belts, etc., and buy each year about $5,- 
000,000 worth of this equipment. Most 
textile mills have their own machine 
shops. 

The following figures are from the 
1937 Census of Manufactures: 


MACHINERY IN THE COTTON, 
AND SILK INDUSTRIES, 
Cotton spindles R 
Ring-spinning spindles 
Mule-spinning spindles .... , 
Doubling and twisting spindles 
Silk and rayon spindles mee 
Throwing and twisting spindles 


RAYON, 
1937 
. 27,676,805 
24,799,840 
313,056 
2,563,909 
3,703,769 
3,452,681 


Spun-rayon spinning spindles 143,634 
Spun-silk spinning spindles . 107,454 
Spindles consuming fibers other 
than cotton, rayon, and silk. 18,120 
Thread-productive spindles, pri- 
marily winding cotton thread 29,905 
Narrow looms (multiple-shuttle, 
fly-shuttle, etc.) 14,174 
Primarily weaving cotton nar- 
row fabrics 8,452 
Primarily weaving rayon and 
and silk narrow fabrics ‘ 5,722 
Looms. except narrow -fabric 
looms 
Cotton , 468,772 
Nonautomatic 39,777 
Automatic . 428,995 
Rayon or silk looms and cotton 
looms adapted for rayon 
weaving 114,379 
Nonautomatik 62,450 
Automatic 51,929 
Braiding machines (all fibers) 89,124 


The different types of mills perform 
a variety of manufacturing processes 
with a wide variation in size of plants, 
amount and type of machinery operated 
with a consequent variation in the im- 
portance of each branch of the industry 
to the advertiser. Because of this 
variation, a careful analysis of each 
branch of the industry is essential in 
determining the market for any par- 
ticular product. 


Principal exports and imports of 
textiles for 1940 were as follows, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. 

TEXTILE EXPORTS 
Year ended 
December, 


1940 
(000) 
Cotton manufactures (including 
thread, lace, etc.) ........ . . $60,300 
Cotton cloth, duck and tire fabrics 37,910 
Cotton cloth, colored ; . 26,061 
Cotton wearing apparel ohn 
Wool manufactures (including car- 
pets, wool felts, wearing apparel, 
St siccatteakawkaawan wn ae istane Gee 
Rayon and other synthetic textiles 
(including yarn, thread, wearing 
apparel, etc.) ... 17,717 
Silk manufactures , a 6,417 
Miscellaneous textile products (in- 
cluding linoleum, oil cloth, hats, 
etc.) : jeén oe4 wa : ‘ sae Bageee 
TEXTILE IMPORTS 
Cotton manufactures $28,747 
Cotton cloth .. 6,118 
Cotton fabrics 4,82 
Wool manufactures ; wnicns 18,734 
Fabrics of mohair and wool 9,124 
Silk manufactures 5,672 
Fabrics of silk 3,687 
Rayon or other synthetic textiles 4,664 
Miscellaneous textile products 9,392 


Part of the requirements of textil 
mills are for equipment and supplies 
much the same as are used in other 
industrial groups. In many mills, a 
separate electric motor drives each ma 
chine. Spinning, weaving, and knitting 
mills use group electrical drive exten 
sively, although there are many mills 
where individual motors operate ea 
loom or spinning frame. Electrical! 
operated equipment includes _ far 
blowers, pumps, etc. 


Textile mills distribute their pro 
ucts mainly through commission hous 
or other selling agencies to dry goo 
jobbers and manufacturers. The co! 
verter and dryer sometimes are midd! 
men between the unfinished cloth p: 
ducer and the jobber. The garm 
manufacturers and other cutters b 
direct from the mill, though small c 
ters are often supplied by jobbers. 
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A survey among 227 textile mills, 
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to purchases in the industry, showed: 

1. In 93 per cent of the textile mills, 
the purchases of machinery and equip- 
ment, as typified by the orders for gen- 
eral industrial equipment and supplies, 
originate with members of the operat- 
ing staff in the mills, including agents, 
managers, superintendents, and operat- 
ing executives. Seven per cent originate 
with the officials. 

2. In 81 per cent of the textile mills, 
the purchases of machinery and equip- 
ment, as typified by general industrial 
equipment and supplies, are specified 
by members of the operating staff. In 
19 per cent of the mills, they are deter- 
mined by the officials. 


Cotton Goods 


Cotton is the most important branch 
of the textile industry by a wide mar- 
gin, its 1939 production being valued 
at $1,168,171,000. This was divided as 
follows: Cotton broad woven goods, 
$869,354,000; cotton narrow fabrics, 
$48,501,000; cotton yarn, $198,940,000; 
cotton thread, $51,376,000. 

Some leading products in 1939 were 
print-cloth-yarn fabrics, $128,312,000; 
napped fabrics, $54,563,000; colored- 
yarn cotton goods and related fabrics, 
$75,024,000; fine cotton goods, $93,650,- 
000; tire fabrics, $37,786,000; towels 
and toweling, $38,722,000; wide cotton 
fabrics, $76,956,000; specialties and all 
other, $82,618,000. 


Silk and Rayon 

There were 829 silk and rayon manu- 
facturers in 1939, with products valued 
at $441,900,000, a gain of 8.3 per cent 
over 1937. The rayon branch of the in- 
dustry was divided as follows: 


Value of 
No. of Products 





Est (000) 

Broad woven goods 275 $ 278,021 
Narrow fabrics . 120 20,516 
Yarn and thread 52 26,471 
Throwing and spinning 32 3,066 
Total rayon ken i79 $ 328,074 


In addition, there were 30 manufac- 
turers of rayon yarn and allied prod- 
icts, not included in the industry total. 
They had products valued at $247,066,- 
100, a decline of 3.0 per cent from 


[he silk industry had the following 


nponents: 
Value of 
No. of Products 


Est (000) 
id woven goods . 119 $ 36,834 
ow fabrics . : 100 13,133 
and thread spun or 
ven : iy 53 418,005 
owing and spinning . 78 15,853 
350 $113,825 


‘ylon was the synthetic feature of 
). Of all newly developed machines 
red to the knitting trade, more by 
related to Nylon than to any other 
le item. Textile World’s 12-year 
x showed 558 for rayon against an 
age of 108 for the three main nat- 
fibers. For 1940, the rayon index 
1,090 compared with 131 for cot- 
137 for wool and 67 for silk. 


Rayon and Silk Looms, Spindles and Major Types of Mills, 


Nn 
—) 
2 # 83 
n DN ot 
= = 2: 
= Sw Ay 5 
ef ES «5m 
>S rE mo 
ei am a 
Alabama 94 
Arkansas ea 
California . 6,000 
Connecticut 5,565 103,400 8 
Delaware . s06 8 8§©=— SB eee ba 
Florida awe 26 80068 on 
Georgia , or “waenee 1 
illinois . 126 125.560 id 
Indiana . eae 97,000 : 
Iowa .. aan exe ones sudan ; 
Kentucky . . ‘ i0 5,216 ‘ 
Louisiana . o* chi. wai e 
aa .-- 3,643 31,000 2 
OS ee 308 45,000 _ 
Massachusetts ..... 10,924 97,472 25 
Michigan o —ai  omeeee : 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri nib ares deed ‘ ‘ ’ 
New Hampshire « ee ~*~ cweenee 5 


New Jersey 17,583 252,718 205 


New Mexico . 


New York ..... 4,841 313,396 27 
North Carolina .. 9,413 383,792 29 
Sy isabacens aon init 1,750 “ 
Oregon Seenace eee  Onieeia es 
Pennsylvania ..... 26,758 2,358,757 119 
Rhode Island ...... 10,263 66,088 27 
South Carolina .... 9,483 9,000 11 
Tennessee ... i 897 64,504 6 
TOROS ...-. re ae bupece : 
OO 

Vermont ... o- pxdce -. aa , 
. . 5,604 116,064 21 
Washington ....... cokes  ambenion - 
West Virginia .... ‘emai 20,000 
Wisconsin ..... = 50 sxenan 





Total, Feb. 1, 1940..108,388 4,096,717 486 





Total, Feb. 1, 1939..117,228 4,198,580 57 
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Associations 


American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists, 440 Fourth 
Ave., New York. 

American Cotton Manufacturers As- 
sociation, 1206 First National Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


Cotton Thread Institute, 11 W. 42nd 
St., New York. 

International Silk Guild, Inc., 250 
5th Ave., New York. 

Mercerizers Association of America, 
468 Fourth Ave., New York. 

National Association of Cotton Man- 
ufacturers, 80 Federal St., Boston. 


National Association of Finishers of 
Textile Fabrics, 40 Worth St., New 
York. 

National Association of Hosiery 
Manufacturers, 468 Fourth Ave., New 
York. 

National Association of Wool Manu- 
facturers, 386 Fourth Ave., New York. 

National Rayon Weavers Association, 
Inc., 40 Worth St., New York. 

Southern Hosiery Manufacturers As- 
sociation, 1217 First National Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 

Southern Textile Association, 218 
West Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 

Underwear Institute, 2 Park Ave., 
New York. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1941.] 


American Dyestuff Reporter, 440 Fourth 
Ave., New York City. Published by 
Howes Pub, Co. Official paper, American 
Assn. of Textile Chemists and Colorists. 
Est. 1917. Subscription, $5 Trim size, 
11%x8%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
every other Monday. Forms close 1 week 
preceding. Agency discounts, 13-3. Cir- 
culation (Sworn), 3,742. Rates- 


Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 50.00 $ 25.00 
13 90.00 45.00 22.50 
26 80.00 40.00 20.00 


American Wool and Cotton Reporter, 530 
Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. Published 
by Frank P. Bennett & Co., Ine. Est. 
1887. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published Thurs- 
day. Forms close Saturday. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. N. I. A. A. statement on re- 
quest. Circulation (ABC), 9,453; (gross), 
11,715. Textile mills and executives, 33%; 
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asst. supts., overseers, designers, master 
mechanics, 24%; asst. overseers, loom 
fixers, etc., 20%; selling agents, etc., 3%: 
machinery and supply, 8%; raw mate- 
rials, 4%; others, 8%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 80.00 $ 45.00 
12 126.00 65.00 33.75 
16 120.00 65.00 32.75 
26 110.00 60.00 32.50 
52 95.00 55.00 30.00 
Color, $40; each add'l page, $10; bleed, 
20% 


A. S. M. E. Mechanical Catalog and Di- 
rectory. 

(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 
Chemical Engineering Catalog. 

(See CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES. ) 
Cotton, Serving the Textile Industries, 
Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. Published by 
W. R. C. Smith Pub. Co. Est. 1898. Sub- 
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scription, $1 Trim size, 54 x11%. Type Davisen’s Rayon and Silk Trades, Ridge- Vitnies | Page \% Page 1 ms 
page 7%x10 Published 10th. Forms wood, N. J. Published by Davison Pub 1 $118.00 $59.00 $ Lay Ay 
close 24th Agency discounts, 13-3. Co. Est. 1866. Subscription, office edition, ti 106.00 56.00 29.50 
Member A. B. PP. N. L A, A. statement $7.50; pocket edition, $5.50. Trim size, 12 96.00 53.00 28.00 
m request. Circulation (ABC), 10,636; 6%x9. Type page, 4x6%. Published Feb- Standard color, $35; bleed, $20 

(gross), 12,006, Textile mfrs. and execu- ruary. Forms close January 10. Dis- 2 ; P 






Textile Bulletin, Charlotte, N. C Pub 







































































































tives, 26%; asst. supts., master mechan- counts, none Circulation (Publisher's I 
cs, overseers, designers, 45%; asst. over- Statement), paid, 1,169: (gross), 2,018 lished by Clark Pub. Co. Est. 1911. Sub- 
seers, loom fixers, engineers, etc., 23%: Rates l page, $110: % page, $60: ly page scription, $1.50. Trim size, 8%x115%. Type 
thers, 6% Rates $42 Color. $40 “ page, 7x10. Published lst and 15th. Forms 
rimes l Page % Page \ Page close 10 days preceding. Agency dis- 
1 $150 on $ 82.50 $ 45.00 Davinon’s Textile Blue Book, Ridgewood, counts, 15-2. Member A. B. P. N. 1. AL. A 
" 135.00 75.00 40.00 N J Est. 1866. Published by Davison Statement on request. Circulation (ABC), 
i2 120.00 67.50 35.00 Pub. Co. Subscription, office size, $7.50; 6158; (gross), 7,880. Textile plants and 
Standard color, $40; bleed, $20 handy size, $5 Trim size, 7x9%. Type executives, 20%; overseers, designers and 
For additional data see page 2 page, 4x7 Published July Forms close master mechanics, 31%; asst. overseers 
Cotton and Cotton Ol Press, The, 3116 JUlY 1. Discounts, none. Circulation second hands, etc., 41%; others, 8% 
Commerce St., Dallas, Tex. Published by (Publisher's Statement), paid, 4,328; Rates . 
The Ginner & Miller Pub. Co. Est, 1899. ‘8T8S), 10,340. Rates—1 page, $125; % Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
Subscription, $2 Trim size, 8%x11% page, $68; 4 page, $40 : eee ee $ yee $ a 
M4 , ae . . . ae . » Jo. 20.00 32.50 
Meee ee ete ee aay preced. DAvixon’s ‘Textile Catalogues & Buyers 12 v0.00 = 48.00 30.00 
ing. Agency discounts, 15-2. N. I. A. A Guide, midgowood, as J Published by aS $5.00 £7.00 28.00 
statement on request Circulation ge : a . ry tle - or 24 80.00 16.00 26.00 
> Me - > on, 4 ree “ extile mirs. n > .e a . eo ’ , 
(Sworn), G251 (eross), BeOS. Cotton A °"'Mexico, “So. America, Scandinavia, Textile Colorist, 233 Broadway New York 
Ones "oa, “hates frim size, 84xl1% Type page, 7x10 <ity Pu lished by T extile ¢ olorist, Ine 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page Published Oct Forms close Sept. 15th. mat. ae _oubscription, $5 Trim size 
1 $175.00 £100 00 $ 60.295 Agency discounts, none Circulation 9% x12 %. Type page, 7% x10. Published 
123 +4 85 50 34 10 (Sworn), paid, 344; (gross). 8,699. Rates ist. Forms close 10th. Agency discounts 
13 82:50 50.25 °7 50 1 page, $150. Discount for use with a Rates— a = 
¢ 67.50 88 95 20.25 other Davison directories Imes 1 Page 2 F age » Page 
‘ en fs : mae Color, $40 1 $100.00 $ 60.00 ? 
(Colors, $27.50: bleed, 20% 95.00 50.00 $ 30.00 
Cotton Digest, Cotton Exchange Building, ee one Fabric, 465 Main St.. Cam- 12 90.00 47.50 25.00 
Houston, Texas Published by Cotton ridge, Mass Published by Wade Pub , 24 ? 9 : J 4 
Digest Co. Type page, 7x10. Published Co Est. 1885. Subscription, $2. Trim —— enee be } . d2nd St ; avew York 
Saturday. Forms close Thursday. Agency size, 9x12. Type page, 75/6x10. Pub- ity. Published by McGraw-Hill Pub. Co 
discounts, 15-0. Rates— : lished Saturday Forms close Thursday For the textile industry and its divisions 
rimes 1 Page % Page 4% Page Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates : Est. 1868. Subscription, $1.50. Trim size, 
1 $117.60 ; 58.80 $ 29.40 Times 1 Page \% Page \% Page 8% x11. Type page. ‘x10. Published 
é 96.60 48.30 24.15 i $ 75.00 $ 37.50 $18.75 ‘Oth. Forms close 25th. Annual Review 
12 88.20 44.10 22.05 13 65.00 32.50 16.25 and Forecast number published in Feb 
6 79.80 39.90 19.95 ot 62.00 31.00 15.50 Cash discount, 2% _ Agency discont, none 
7 5R RO 29.40 14.70 52 60.00 30.00 15.00 Member A. B. P. N. I. A. A, statement on 
request. Circulation (ABC), 2,576; 


Cetton Ginner’s Journal, 109 N. Second National Canvas Goods Manufacturers (8TOSS), 14,103. Textile mills and exec 
St.. Dallas, Texas. Published by Texas Review, 224 Endicott Bldg., St. Paul, tives, 31%; asst. overseers, loom fixers 








Cotton Ginners’ Ass'n Est. 1929 Sub- Minn Published by Nat'l Tent and ete.. 17%; asst. superintendents, over 
cription, $1 Trim size, 8% x11% Type Awnine Mfrs. Ass'n Ine Est 1915 seers, etc., 20%; converters, etc., 2%; ma 
page, 74x10. Published Ist a Forms close Subscription, $1.50. Trim size, 9x12. Type Chinery and supply, 7%; textile schools 
rth Agency discounts 15-2. Circula- page, 7x10. Published ist. Forms close etc., 5%: raw material dealers, 2%; others 
on (Publisher's Statement) 4,000 1&th Agency discounts, 10-2 Cireula- 7% Rates—(per page) 1 page, $190; 
Rates : : ; : tion (Publisher's Statement), 3,000 paid; pages, $172; 6 pages, $163; 9 pages, $158 
Times 1 Page % Page ‘ Page 3.200 gross Rates 12 pages, $153; 18 pages, $146; 24 pages 
$ 80.00 $ 45.00 $ 25.00 Times 1 Page \% Page % Page $140; 36 pages, $127; 48 pages, $121 
f 69.00 35.00 18.00 1 $ 80.00 $ 45.00 & 25.00 Standard colors, $40; other colors, $50 
J 90.00 30.00 15.00 6 75.00 40.00 20.00 bleed, $30 for Ist page, $15 each addi 
Color (red or orange), $20 12 . 70.00 37.50 17.50 tional consecutive page 
Cetten Trade Journal. Cotton Exchange: Color, $15; bleed, $10 For Ps data see insert betwee 
Ridg., New Orleans. La. Est. 1920. Sub- . . . — . ° pages © Gna ; 
ecription, $3.50 Trim size 17%x22% — Dent of “ R rankiin st } = Textile World Mill Directory (formerly 
Type page, 16%x21 Published Saturday pom oe Co Est “1930, bonged Ls ge i ee Official American Textile Directory), 330 
Forms close Thursday Agency dig ~ > wor Users OF Indus- w. 42nd St., New York. Published b3 
ounts, 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 4,076, i eng Bg ye a vee, Soumeresee) McGraw-Hill Pub. Co Est. 1870 Sub 
t : ‘r col ine 6 s SiSe, OX: ype page, t2xi® "ub- ser j ‘ ‘o erian P otf 
erry 7 vagy F umn inch; mo lished bi-monthly, Ist, Feb., Apr.. June cription, $3 Carries no advertising 
ee oe wenn ; s Aug Oct., Dee Forms close 10th Textile World Yearbook and Catalog, 33') 
Daily Mill Stock Reporter, 133 W 21st Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation (Pub W. 42nd St., New York City. Published 
St New York ¢ ity Published by Atlas |isher’s Statement), 37.438. Rates- by McGraw-Hill Pub. Co. Est. 1921. Dis 
rub Co Ine Est 1917 Subscription Times 1 Page 2 Pages tributed free to mill executives, engi 
$15. Trim size, 10x14. Type page, 9x12 % ! $175.00 $275.00 neers and other officials responsible for 
Published daily except Sunday, Monday) ; 162.50 262.50 specifying and buying. Trim size, 84x 
—o oe yr be —— 1 — fe i 150.00 250.00 11% Type page, 7x10. Cash discount 
ceding day ceney discounts 0-2 2% Circulati Sworn 7.750. ates 
Rates Oficial Handbook of Textile Corpora- joy —— ane De Tee mate 
rimes 1 Page % Page 4 Page tions. Published annually as epecial edi- 1 page, $175.00 4 pages, $130.00 
1 time $ 190.00 $ 55.00 $ 32.50 tion of “American Wool and Cotton Re- ” pages 150.00 8 pages. 110 av 
- AS m. on tna ® 2 pe s, 50. i 8, 
;mox, 3,600.00 1,500.00 $50.00 3 pages, 135.00 16 pages, 100.00 
& mos 3.900.00 > 250.00 1,300.00 Rayon Textile Monthly, 303 5th Ave... New Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 
12 mos 7,200.00 3,800.00 2,000.00 York City Published by Rayon Pub turers. 
Daily News Record, 8 E. 13th St.. New Corp. Est. 1925. Subscription, $5. Trim (See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 
York City Published by Daily Trade Size, 9x12 Type page, 7x10. Published CANADA 
Record Co. Est. 1892. Subscription, $12. 9th, Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, Canadian Textile Journal, 1434 St. Cat! 
Type page, 1O%x1l6% Published every bS-< Circulation (ABC), LSS5; (gross), erine St.. W., Montreal, Que. Published 
susiness day. Forms close 6 p. m. 2 days *%259 Textile mfrs. and executives, 41%; py C. T. J. Pub. Co.. Ltd. Est. 1883. Sub 
receding. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir asst. supts., overseers, designers, etc., scription, $5 Trim size, 8% x11%. Type 
ulation (ABC), 122,187; (gross), 14,036, 16%: asst. overseers. loom fixers, weav- page 7x10. Published every ‘other Frida) 
Manufacturers, 52! retailers, 14%: © _ ete, 5%; machine and mill supply Forms close Friday preceding. Agencs 
wholesalers 3% unclassified 119% — rs., de alers, 16%; othe rs 22° Rates- discounts, 15-0. Circulation (CCAB), D+ 
Rates imes 1 Page 2 Page % Page 1940, 1,252. Rates 
Lines Agate Line l $135.00 $ 80.00 $ 45.00 Times - 1 Page % Page \Y% Page 
Transient $0.50 6 120.00 70.00 40.00 = $ 75.00 $ 45 an : 30 0 
1.000 12 12 100.00 60.00 35.00 6 60.00 35 00 OR 4 
3° ‘“olo : - pe - 
0 000 26 epceniesipis 13 50.00 30.00 20.1 
60/000 84 Sweet's Catalog File (for the process tn- 18 47.50 27 50 17 
bectraaagt al dunstries). 26 45.00 25.00 15.' 
pee  Sae Sommer 2 — (See CHEMICAL Process INDUSTRIES. ) Color, $10; bleed, 10% 
7 ‘ ré ood Pp e ’ + . 
ace pepe bh Ly : Fraser’s Canadian Textile, Apparel and 


ished by Davison Pub. Co Est 1866 Textile Age, 381 Fourth Ave... New York - Pon Ben -) 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 74%x5%. Type Published by Textile Age, Inc. Est. 1937. Ath ging By ay Ms 
mage, 3%x6. Published Feb. Forms close Free (controlled). Trim size, 5%x8 Type Co Est. 1913 Subscription “$2 Trim s 


lan 15th Agency discount, none Cir page, 44x6% Published ist. Forms close > 
: | ‘ s se §%x91 De pes . UxT& > st 
ulation (Publisher's Statement) paid 28th Agency discounts, 15-2. N. I. A. A Feb. RL ll am ihe Pn Cireulat 
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‘ 2.475; (gross). 13.551. Rates | page, $80: & page, $50: 1 page, $31 
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Tires and Rubber 





Rubber products made in the United 
States in 1939 had a wholesale value 
of $895,435,000, rubber tires and tubes 
accounting for the major share, $580,- 
929,000. There were 53 manufacturers 
of tires. 

Rubber boots and shoes were pro- 
duced by 13 manufacturers, whose out- 
put was worth $49,981,000, and 519 es- 
tablishments were engaged in the man- 
ufacture of other rubber products 
valued at $264,525,000. 

The tire industry produced 58,372,000 
automobile tires and casings valued at 
$435,304,000. Inner tubes numbered 
56,094,000, worth $55,491,000. 

Chief products of the boot and shoe 
industry were 57,765,000 pairs valued 
at $40,446,000, and 400,060,000 pairs 
of heels and soles, $29,130,000. 

The Bureau of the Census gave this 
summary of rubber products not else- 
where classified: 


No. of Value 

Ist Co00) 

Rubber heels and soles 10 $ 32.004 

Mechanical rubber goods 173 145,506 

Toy balloons, toys, balls 22 8.414 

Tire repair materials 1S 7,200 
Druggist. household and sta 

tioners’ supplies H3 17,548 

Rubber cement, fabric, strips 172 92,136 

U'nelassified 11 LAST 


519 $264,525 

The reclaimed rubber industry con- 
sisted of 10 establishments, with prod- 
ucts valued at $6,894,000. 

The national defense effort empha- 
sized the importance of rubber and the 
result was a general preference order 
requiring a cut in consumption of crude 
rubber from the normal rate of 817,000 
tons annually to about 600,000 tons, 
beginning with the last half of 1941. 
During the first month, July, each 
processor was required to cut consump- 

on to 99 per cent. of his monthly aver- 


age during the year ended March 31, 
1941. The cut was to be made more 
severe monthly, reaching 80 per cent 
in December. The saving wiil be added 
to stockpiles. 

On June 23, 1941, the government 
formed the Rubber Reserve Company 
to act as the sole buyer of crude rub- 


ber exported to the United States from 
the Far East. 


Associations 
Rubber Manufacturers Association, 
Inc., 444 Madison Ave., New York. 
Tire and Rim Association, Inc., 1401 
N. B. C. Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1941.| 


RUBBER MANUFACTURING 
Chemical Engineering Catalog. 

(See CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES.) 
India Rubber World, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York. Published by Bill Bros. Pub 
Corp. Est. 1889. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 
Ist. Forms close 20th Agency dis- 
counts, 10-0 Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 2,581; gross, 3,174. Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $120.00 $ 64.00 $ 40.00 
6 108.00 60.00 36.00 
12 100.00 56.00 32.00 


Rubber Age, 250 W. 57th St., New York. 
Published by Palmerton Pub. Co., Ine. 
Est. 1917 Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
8% x115%. Type page. 7%x10% Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close 7th. Agency 
discounts, 13-3. Circulation (Sworn), 
2.314; (gross), 3,138. Rubber factories 
and staffs, 71%: dealers, mfrs. of crude, 
scrap and reclaimed rubber, 3%; others, 
26% Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 
in 85.00 50.00 30.00 
12 75.00 45.00 25.00 


Standard color, $25, red; $35, other; bleed, 
10% 

Rubber Red Book (directory of the Rub- 
ber Industry), 250 W. 57th St., New 
York, N. Y. Published by Palmerton 
Pub. Co. Est. 1937. Subscription, $5, cloth 
Free to every rubber mfg. and leading 
technologists. Trim size, 6x9. Type size, 
4%x7% Published biennially. Next issue 
May 25, 1943. Forms close April 15, 1943 
Agency discounts, 13-3 Circulation 
(Sworn), 1941 edition, paid,435; (gross), 
3.085, Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 

2 70.00 39.00 24. 00 
65.00 38.00 23.00 

{ 60.00 37.00 29 On 


Color, $25: bleed, 10% extra 
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TIRES 
Tire Rebuilders News, 381 4th Ave., 
New York. Published by Clephane Asso- 
ciates, Inc. Est. 1938. Subscription, $2 
Trim size, 8%x1l. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 


lished 16th. Forms close 10th. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation (Sworn), 
7.459. Retreaders, 60%; vulcanizers 
15%; tire dealers, 15%; others, 10% 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 
6 95.00 55.00 30.00 
12 85.00 15.00 25.00 


Color, $25; bleed, 10% add'l. 


Tire Review, 31 N. Summit St., Akron. 
O. Published by India Rubber Review 
Co. Est. 1901. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 8xll. Type page, 7x10. Published 
20th Forms close 10th. Agency dis 
counts, 10-2. Circulation (CCA) Feb 
1941, 14,483; (gross), 15,349. Retailers with 
tire depts., super service stations and 
vulcanizing shop, 87%; oil marketers 


8%; others, 5% Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
$175.00 $100.00 $ 65.00 
6 150.00 87.50 55.00 
12 125.00 75.00 415.00 


Standard color, $50; bleed, $15 


Tires, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 
Published by Bill Bros. Pub. Co. Est 
1919. Free (controlled). Trim size, 8x11 
Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms 
close 5th. Agency discounts, 13-3. Circu- 
lation (CCA), May, 1941, 14,864; (gross). 
15,708. Retailers with major tire depts 
and vulcanizing shops, 95%; others, 5% 
Member NBPA. Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 90.00 $ 55.00 

6 137.50 82.50 50.00 
12 125.00 75.00 45.00 


Standard color (red), $35. Bleed, $20 
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Tobacco 


Tobacco products made in the United 
States in 1939 were valued at $1,322,- 
189,000, according to the Bureau of the 
Census. The cigaret industry accounted 
for 78.5 per cent of the total, or $1,- 
037,748,000; tobacco (chewing and 
smoking), $123,687,000; cigars, $160,- 
754,000. The cigaret industry made a 
gain of 7.1 per cent over 1937, while 
tobacco declined 7.9 per cent and cigars, 
5.0 per cent. 

The number of cigarets produced in 


1939 was 180,575 million, a gain of 
6.3 per cent over 1937. The value, 
including internal revenue tax, was 


$940,741,000, a gain of 6.0 per cent. 
Cigaret manufacturers also produced 


cigars and smoking and _ chewing 
tobacco valued at $96,647,000, and 
other products worth $359,000. The 


number of manufacturers was 34, un- 
changed from 1937. 

Production of cigars was 5,223 mil- 
lion, a decline of 2.3 per cent from 
1937. The cigar industry proper ac- 
counted for 5,166 million, valued at 
$159,093,000. There were 598 manu- 
facturers, compared with 693 in 1937. 

There were 132 manufacturers of 
chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff, 
compared with 125 in 1937. They pro- 
duced 192,227,000 pounds of smoking 
tobacco, valued at $128,638,000; 13,654,- 
000 pounds of fine-cut chewing and 
smoking, $9,290,000; 41,437,000 pounds 
of scrap chewing, $20,043,000; 6,602,- 
000 pounds of twist chewing, $4,090,- 
000; 51,034,000 pounds of plug chew- 
ing, $27,660,000; 37,947,000 pounds of 
snuff, $28,176,000. Snuff was the only 
classification showing an increase over 
1937. The gain was 2.2 per cent in 
pounds, but value declined 3.5 per cent. 

The industry as a whole consumed 
787,853,000 pounds of leaf tobacco; 48,- 
013,000 pounds of sugar; 24,250,000 
pounds of licorice; 318,500 gallons of 


corn sirup; 187,500 gallons of cane 
sirup and molasses. Sugar consump- 
tion was divided as follows: Beet, 
1,707,000 pounds; cane, 38,048,000 


pounds; corn, 974,000 pounds; maple, 
7,283,000. An undisclosed quantity of 
cigaret paper worth $8,283,000 also was 


used. The total value of these mate- 
rials was $309,277,000. 
The industry spent $7,965,000 for 


new plant and equipment in 1939, $4,- 
994,000 being for new machinery and 
operating equipment. Expenditures for 
new construction or major alterations 
were $2,027,000. 

Camel cigarets are usually credited 
with 23.5 per cent of total sales; Lucky 
Strike, 23.3 per cent; Chesterfield, 20.9 
per cent; Philip Morris, 6.9 per cent; 


Old Gold, 2.5 per cent; all others, 22. 
per cent. 
The value of pipes and cigaret 


holders produced in 1939 was $7,508,000, 
a loss of 1.8 per cent from 1937. Pipe 
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production was valued at $7,179,000, 
with briars accounting for 89.5 per 
cent; corncob, 4.9 per cent; others, 5.6 
per cent. There were 32 manufac- 
turers. 

In 1939, 59 manufacturers of cigar 
boxes had an output valued at $6,- 
331,000, a loss of 11.2 per cent from 
1937. About 55 million size one- 
twentieth (50 cigars), accounted for 
73.1 per cent of the value. 

Despite the war, exports of cigarets 
declined only slightly during 1940 from 
their 1939 peak. The later figure was 
6.4 billion, compared with 6.5 in 1939. 


Distribution 

The 1939 Census of Business re- 
ported 18,504 cigar stores and stands 
with sales of $207,781,000, gains of 
20.1 and 13.6 per cent, respectively. In 
view of the almost universal distribu- 
tion of tobacco products, however, this 
hardly does justice to the situation. The 
census found that cigars, cigarets and 
tobacco accounted for 16.1 per cent of 
sales of drug stores with volume of 
$20,000 and up and 13.8 per cent of 















those under $20,000. This would add 
another $244,000,000 to the tobacco 
score. 

Sales of wholesale distributors of 
tobacco products (except leaf) in 1939 
increased to $1,103,593,000, 46.6 per 
cent above 1935. The number of estab- 
lishments gained 20.6 per cent to 2,717. 
Average annual sales increased from 
$334,000 in 1935 to $406,000 in 1939. 
While these distributors are engaged 
primarily in the tobacco business, most 
of them sell other products, such as 
confectionery and soft drinks. 

Wholesalers and jobbers are the dom- 
inant distribution factor in cigarets, 
taking 60.2 per cent in 1939. Sales to 
or through manufacturers’ own whole- 
sale branches accounted for 33.3 per 
cent. Sales direct to retailers amounted 
to 6.2 per cent. 

Wholesalers and jobbers improved 
their positions in the cigar field in 
1939, taking 70.3 per cent, as compared 
with 65.5 per cent in 1935. Sales to 
or through producers’ own wholesale 
branches declined from 20.0 to 16.8 
per cent, and sales direct to retailers 
from 12.7 to 10.9 per cent. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1941.) 


Cigar and Tobacco Journal, 426 Hodg- 


son Bldg., Minneapolis. Published by 
Sam Margulies. Est. 1895. Subscription, 
$1. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. 


Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 

1 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 $ 15.00 

6 35.00 22.50 14.00 
12 30.00 20.00 12.50 
Retall Tobacconist, 1860 Broadway, New 
York Est. 1910. Subscription, $1. Trim 
size, 10%x13%. Type page, 9x12. Pub- 


lished every other Thursday. Forms close 
Saturday preceding. Agency discounts, 


10-2. Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 

7,680. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
3 $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 30.00 
6 95.00 §2.25 28.50 
13 90.00 50.00 27.00 
26 85.00 46.75 25.50 
Smoke, Box 57, Seattle Published by 
R. O. Fielding Est. 1912. Subscription, 
$2 Trim size, 9%x12 Type page, 84x 
10%. Published 15th. Forms close 10th 
Agency discounts, 15-0 Flat rate—1 
page, $30; % page, $20; 4% page, $10; 

% page, $5 
118 W 3rd 


Southern Tobacco Journal, 


St., Winston-Salem, N. C Published by 


Jackson Pub. Co Est. 1886 Subscrip- 

tion, $1 Trim size, 9x12 Type page, 

7x10. Published 20th. Forms close Ist 

Agency discounts, 15-2 Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 95.00 $ 48.00 $ 25.00 
6 75.00 38.00 20.00 
12 60.00 32.00 17.00 

Color rates on request 

Tobaceo, 15 W. 47th St.. New York. Pub- 


lished by Tobacco Trade Journal Co. Est. 


1886 Subscription, $3 Trim size, 10%x 
14% Type page, 9x12% Published 
Thursday Forms close Monday Agency 
discounts, 10-0. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 3,449; gross, 4,082 Rates 
Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 

l $ 75.00 $ 45.00 $ 25.00 
13 60.00 32.50 18.75 
"8 55.00 30.00 16.25 
52 50.00 27.50 15.00 
Standard color, $30; bleed, 10% 
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The, 1860 Broadway 
Published by Tobacco Busi- 


Tobacco Jobber, 
New York. 


ness Papers, Inc. Est. 1935. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Type page, 9x12. Published 
monthly. Forms close 6th. Agency dis 
counts, 10-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 4,580. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$ 90.00 $ 55.00 $ 30.00 
6 75.00 45.00 25.00 
12 65.00 40.00 22.50 
Tobacco Leaf, 80 Wall St.. New York 


Published by Tobacco Leaf Pub. Co. Est 


1865. Subscription, $4. Type page, 9x12 
Published Saturday. Forms close Mon 
day. Agency discounts, 15-0. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $ 85.00 $ 50.00 
13 100.00 60.00 40.00 
26 95.00 55.00 35.00 
52 90.00 50.00 30.00 
Tobacco Record, 12 First St., Saugerties 
_ we Published by Paul Schleissner 
Est. 1910. Subscription, $2 Trim size, 
10%x13%. Type page. 9%x12. Published 
every other Wednesday. Forms clos: 
Saturday. Agency discounts, 15-2. Ci: 
culation (Publisher's Statement), 16,89 
80% dealers; 20% distributors. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Pag 
1 $150.00 $ 85.00 $ 45.0 
13 135.00 76.00 40.( 
26 117 00 71.00 38.0 


Tobacco and Candy Retailer, The, 1740 | 


12th St., Cleveland, Ohio Published 
Tobacco and Candy Retailer Pub. ‘ 
Est. 1934. Subscription, $1 Trim siz 


94x12. Type page, 


8%x11. Published 5t 
Forms close Ist. Agency ; 


discounts, 1! 


Circulation (Swern), Dec., 1940, 5,000 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Paz 
1 $ 75.00 $ 40.00 $ 25 
4 60.00 32.00 17 
12 55.00 28.00 15 
Tebacco World, 236 Chestnut St., P! 
adelphia. Published by Tobacco Wo 
Corp. Est. 1881. Subscription, $1. Tr 
size, 9%x12%. Type page, 8x10% P 
lished 25th preceding. Forms close 1% 
Agency discounts, 15-0 Rates- 
Times 1 Page \% Page % Pa 
1 $ 80.00 $ 50.00 S oe 
4 $4.00 40.00 22 
12 64.00 36.00 20 
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United States Tobacco Journal, 99 Hud- page, 9x13. Published Tuesday. 
Agency dis- 


son St., New York. Published by Ellison close 11 A. M., Monday. 


Forms 


Pub. Co., Inc Est. 1874. Subscription, counts, 15-0. Advertising and color rates 


$4. Type page, 9%x12. Published Satur- on application. 


day. Forms close 10 days preceding. Western Tobacconist, 381 Bush St., San 


Agency discounts, 10-0. Rates— 


Francisco. Published by Claude M. Chap- 
$1. Type 


Friday. 


30.00 
25.00 
20.00 


% Page 
$ 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page lin. Est. 1910. Subscription, 
1 $145.00 $ 92.00 $ 55.00 page. 9%x12. Published first 
13 133.00 84.00 51.00 Forms close 20th preceding. Agency dis- 
26 121.00 76.00 46.00 counts, 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 1,362; 
52 97.00 60.00 33.00 (gross), 2,442, Rates— 
Standard color, $40; bleed, 10% add'l. Times 1 Page \% Page 
Western Tobacco Journal, 236 Broadway, 1 $ 70.00 $ 45.00 
Cincinnati Published by Gehring & 6 60.00 35.00 
Myers. Est. 1874. Subscription, $2; for- 12 50.00 30.00 
ign, $3.50. Trim size, 10%x15 Type Standard color, $18; bleed, $15. 
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CANADA 

Canadian Cigar and Tobacco Journal, 73 
Richmond St., W., Toronto. Published 
by Consolidated Press, Ltd. Est. 1894. 
Subscription, $1. Trim size, 8%x11% 
Type page, 6%x10. Published 10th 
Forms close 28th month preceding. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation 
(Publisher’s Statement), 2,225. Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 $ 22.50 
6 50.00 27.50 17.50 
12 45.00 25.00 15.00 
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The transit industry embraces the 
operation of electric surface railways, 
rapid transit railways, electrified sub- 
urban railroads and motor buses. 
Transit Journal reported the following 
passengers carried in 1940: Electric 
surface railways, 6,064,369,000, or 46 
per cent of the total; rapid transit, 2,- 
261,086,000, or 17 per cent; electrified 
suburban, 130,121,000, or I cent; 
trolley buses, 533,729,000, or 4 per cent; 


per 


motor buses, 4,238,697,000, or 32 per 
cent. The total was 13,228,002,000, a 
gain of 2.7 per cent over 1939. 

As fares remained virtually un- 


changed, gross revenue increased from 
$762,700,000 to $785,000,000, the high- 
est figure since 1931. Electric surface 
railways received $326,221,000; rapid 
transit railways, $131,308,000; electri- 
fied suburban railroads, $39,900,000; 
trolley buses, $28,725,000; motor buses, 
$258,844,000. 

Taxes amounted to 10.9 per cent of 
gross revenue. Higher operating ex- 
penses of $605,000,000 helped to cut the 
gain in earnings to $2,000,000. Net 
revenue was $180,000,000 before taxes. 

Capital expenditures and mainte- 
nance in 1940 amounted to $255,575,000. 
The 1941 forecast is for $258,397,000, 
divided as follows: Capital expendi- 
tures, $114,745,000; materials, $65,- 
247,000; labor, $78,405,000. 
were to be 


Capital expenditures 
and struc- 


divided as follows: Way 
tures, $50,256,000; cars, $17,876,000; 
trolley buses, $3,125,000; $38,- 
768,000; power equipment, $4,720,000. 

Maintenance expenditures were sched- 
uled as follows: Way and structures, 
$21,846,000; cars, $14,351,000; trolley 
buses, $1,189,000; $22,498,000; 
power equipment, $5,363,000. 

Expenditures for replacement parts, 
tires and tubes are included in main- 
tenance. Costs of bus operating sup 
plies such as fuel and lubricants will 
reach $29,037,000 in 1941. Bus pur- 
1940 amounted to 4,283 units 
371 trolley buses. 


buses, 


buses, 


chases in 
exclusive of 
All of the country’s large cities con- 


tinued extensive use of street railway 
service in 1940, though this was sup- 
plemented in every instance by motor 


bus service, and in eight instances by 
trolley bus service too. Four cities, 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia and 


Boston were still the only ones having 
subway or elevated railway service on 
a large scale. In Buffalo and Detroit, 
proposals have been made to substitute 
motor buses on all remaining street car 


lines. In contrast, transit systems of 
Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, St. 
Louis and Washington indicated their 








Transit Industry 


(See also Automotive Industry; Electrical; Railroads) 
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Transit Journa 
belief in the future usefulness of the Abandonment of the last rail opera 


street railway system by ordering new 
cars in 1940. Chicago announced plans 
to do likewise when franchise prob- 
lems are solved. Total street cars 
bought in 1940 numbered 516. 

Among cities of 100,000 to 500,000 
the trend toward buses has been more 
marked. Of the 78 cities in this group, 2 
are now wholly dependent upon motor 
buses and 8 others on combinations of 
motor and trolley buses. While 49 re- 
tain electric railway none is 
wholly dependent upon it. 


service, 


tion in Houston, Tex., made it the larg- 
Others 
which joined the all-bus ranks in 1940 


est all-bus city in the country. 
were Syracuse and Nashville. 
Associations 


American Transit Association, 
Madison Ave., New York. 


National Association of Motor Bus 
Operators, Tower Bldg., Washington, 
D. C. 

National Association of Taxicab 


Owners, 500 N. 
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Welding 


(See also Metal Producing and Working Industries) 





The national defense effort has em- 
phasized the importance of the welding 
industry, which is rapidly attaining new 
heights. This market is being spread 
over four broad divisions of the weld- 
ing industry, namely, the arc, gas, re- 
sistance and thermit welding processes. 

Gas welding, so called because of the 
gaseous fuels used, is the leader in the 
welding and cutting market. In this 
process oxygen and acetylene or other 
gases, with or without welding rod, are 
used to join metals. It is employed 
widely in the repair of worn parts as 
well as in the production of new mer- 
chandise. 

According to the 1939 Census of 
Manufactures, 185 plants are manufac- 
turing oxygen and 130 are manufactur- 
ing acetylene. These plants turned out 
gases for use in welding and cutting 
valued at $40,482,000. In addtiion to 
the gas used, $3,865,000 worth of gas 
welding equipment was sold and over 
$4,340,000 worth of welding rod was 
used. 

According to The Welding Engineer 
the value of materials used with gas 
welding and cutting processes in 1941 
exceeded $79,000,000. 

The second most commonly used weld- 
ing process, electric arc welding, em- 
ployed in both manual and automatic 
work, is rapidly increasing in import- 
ance, 

In 1940, according to The Welding 
Engineer, 40,000 electric welding units 
valued at $13,000,000 were sold. These 
and previously purchased units re- 
quired $16,000,000 worth of electrodes 
and welding accessories to keep them 
operating. 

Another process employing electric 
current as its heat source is resistance 
welding, the third of the more com- 
monly used processes. About $7,500,000 
was spent in this market in 1940. Prac- 
tically all was for new machines and 
approximately 8,000 resistance welding 
units were added during the year. 

From these combined totals it is es- 
timated that the welding market for 
1940 was about $105,000,000. 

The welding market consists of two 

pes of outlets—production and re- 
pairs. The greatest volume is done in 
production welding while the largest 
number of establishments employing 

ders is in the repair field. Produc- 

1 welding includes assembly line 
work such as the welding of automobile 
lromes and bodies, washing machines, 
r\road cars and similar equipment. 
uded in this classification are also 
ial structures which are made on a 
Pp: duction basis but not as an assembly 
job, such as in the aircraft indus- 


t There are also special structures 
it vhich one or a few of a size or kind 
a: made, such as ships, steel tanks, 
P', -lines and structural buildings. 

I} 





The Welding and Cutting Market 


1939 1937 
Compressed Oxygen 
in cylinders 

No. of plants.... 185 170 

M cubic feet.... 4,561,968 4,441,391 

VOIMO ..s. ...- $24,015,233 $26,072,822 
Compressed Acetylene 

in cylinders .... 130 130 

M cubic feet... 1,274,164 1,511,445 

Value ..e...+.- $16,466,782 $19,166,420 


Total value of com- 

pressed welding and 

cutting gases ...$40,482,015 $45,239,242 
Gas welding machines 

and apparatus ....$ 3,865,065 $ 5,867,688 
Gas welding rods 


Volume in Ibs..... 83,209,458 69,135,261 
Value ............-$ 4,798,460 § 4,131,597 
Total gas welding and 
cutting market ...$49,145,540 $55,238,527 
D-C are welding sets 
Gas engine driven 
units ey 2,255 1,857 
Value : -$ 1,857,008 $ 1,743,656 
Motor driven 
Wee abees ae 13,070 13,041 
Value . : ..$ 3,672,459 $ 5,902,202 
Other types of 
drives, units ... (@) 1,494 
Value ..... $ 721,808 $ 484,203 


D-C welding genera- 
tor sets 


No. of sets. “* (*) 16,392 
Total value $ 6,253,275 $ 8,140,061 
A-C transformer are 
welding sets 
No. of units... 9,924 13,334 
Value ...........$ 1,039,812 $ 1,678,935 
Are welding sets 
No. of sets... ‘ie () 29,726 
Wee asscee ...$ 7,293,087 $ 9,808,996 
Are welding elec- 
trodes 
Value .. .. (*7)$10,736,363 $10,130,731 
Are welding acces- 
RE nccdanedenns $ 1,330,527 $ 237,618 
Total are welding 
market : ..$19,395,977 $20,177,345 


Resistance welding 
apparatus 
No. of units 
Value E $ 
Value of units 
not reported...$ 1,571,054 $ 2,909,413 
$ 


. 3,005 3,270 
.-$ 2,571,931 4,273,880 


Total value resistance 
welding apparatus.$ 4,142,985 


GENERAL SUMMARY OF THE 
WELDING MARKET 
Gas welding and cut- 
ting market ... $49,145,540 $55,238,527 
Are welding markets$19,395,977 $20,177,345 
Resistance welding 
market . Saeed 


7,183,293 


$ 4,142,985 $ 7,183,293 





$72,684,502 $82,599,165 
Per ton of steel ingot 
production ..... $1.55 $1.64 
INot published. ' 
2Census data includes some gas welding 
wire in this total. 
(Source: U. 8S. Census of Manufactures) 





There are 40,000 shops engaged in 
production welding, employing about 
250,000 welders, while 25,000 repair 
shops account for the employment of 
50,000 welders. Many of the latter are 
also called upon to perform other duties. 

Use of welding and cutting has been 
stimulated by increased activity in 
shipyards. Electrode sales for the first 
six months of 1941 total 170,000,000 
pounds. This figure represents an in- 
crease of 98 per cent over the same 
period in 1940. Electrode sales reached 
an all-time high in 1941 of 315,000,000 
pounds. 

The relation of welding electrode 
sales to steel ingot production shows a 
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decided upward trend. The index has 
risen from 0.6 pounds per ton of steel 
in 1931 to 2.9 pounds per ton of steel in 
1940. It is estimated that in 1941 this 
figure reached approximately 3.8 
pounds of steel per ton ingot. 

Production of steel welding wire in 
1940 amounted to 238,000,000 pounds 
and for 1941 exceeded 379,000,000 
pounds. The 1940 figure represents a 
35 per cent increase over 1939 and a 
100 per cent increase over 1938. Be- 
tween 1932 and 1940, production of 
steel welding wire increased over 980 
per cent, more than doubling the in- 
crease in the amount of steel produced 
during the period. More than 5 pounds 
of welding wire were produced per net 
ton of finished steel last year as com- 
pared to 2.6 pounds in 1932. 

By far the largest portion of the 
welding and cutting market, according 
to 1939 census figures, was represented 
in the sale of welding and cutting gases 
(oxygen and acetylene) plus the con- 
sumption of welding equipment and gas 
rods. This totaled $49,145,000, or 68 
per cent of the total market. Next in 
importance was the are welding mar- 
ket, with $19,396,000 or 27 per cent of 
the total. The resistance welding mar- 
ket was $4,143,000 to bring the 1939 
total to $72,230,000. 

While dollar volume was reduced by 
$10,000,000 as compared with 1937, it 
is believed that this reduction reflects 
a change in industrial purchasing pol- 
icies plus a substantial reduction in 
prices between 1937 and 1939. The 
purchasing trend is towards smaller 
pieces of equipment and multiple op- 
erator equipment instead of the large 
units in vogue several years ago. Ex- 
amples are the current demand for 150 
and ..00 ampere welding machines in- 
stead of 400 and 500 ampere machines 
and for the 1500 ampere multiple oper- 
ator machine supplying power to 30 
welders instead of a smaller individual 
150 to 200 ampere welding unit. 

In the gas welding market, census 
data indicate a 100 per cent increase 
in volume from 1933 to 1939. There 
has been a slightly greater rate of in- 
crease in compressed oxygen than in 
compressed acetylene. Approximately 
three times as much oxygen is sold as 
acetylene, but dollar value of oxygen 
sold in 1939 was only 46.2 per cent 
higher. Some authorities doubt that 
sales of gas welding rods have made 
the gains indicated by the census re- 
ports when considered in relation to 
are welding electrode consumption. 

Sales of compressed oxyygen report- 
ed includes only oxygen offered in cyl- 
inders, excluding that delivered through 
pipe lines as well as that delivered in 
the liquid phase and converted to the 
gaseous phase on the consumer’s prem- 
ises. This is common practice in steel 
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mills and other large industrial plants. 

The are welding market made a more 
rapid rate of growth from 1933 to 1939 
than was shown by the gas welding and 
cutting market, increasing 700 per cent 


from 1937 to 1940. Its expansion from 
1933 to 1940 was more than three and 
one-half times that shown by gas weld- 
ing and cutting. A striking increase 
occurred in the number of A-C trans- 
former welding sold within the 
past few years. In 1937 the number 
(13,334) approached the number of D-C 
welding generator sets (16,392). How- 
ever, these A-C sets are comparatively 
small units and do not bulk up as large 
in dollar sales as do the D-C sets. 

The sale of resistance welding ma- 
chines and such as elec- 
trodes, timers, etc., is increasing rap- 
idly. Sales jumped from $1,510,000 in 
1933 to $7,400,000 in 1940, an increase 
of 375 per cent. While this was the 
smallest part of the welding market, 
according to 1939 census figures, it was 
growing rapidly. 

Consumption of electric power in arc 
welding is substantial. It is estimated 
on the basis of one k.w.h. per pound 
of electrode consumption that arc weld- 
ing users have a power bill of $8,000,- 
000 per year. Power consumption of 
resistance type welding machines, to- 
gether with the power consumed by re- 
lated equipment boost the electric pow- 
er figures several million dollars more. 

There is still a large undeveloped 
market in the fabrication of machinery 
from rolled, forged and cast parts by 
means of welding. It is estimated that 
welding rod consumption can be _ in- 
creased 50,000,000 pounds annually as 
more machinery builders adopt welded 
fabrication. It will also step up 
the market for steel plates and struc- 
tural shapes about 1,500,000 tons per 
year It will create an increased de- 
mand for bending brakes and other 
torming machines, air tools, material 
handling equipment, preheating fur- 
naces and torches, and stress-relief an- 
nealing furnaces, etc. 

It is estimated that welding rod con- 
sumption will increase another 20,000.- 
000 pounds annually as railway equip- 
ment builders extend the use of welded 
fabrication. Development in this field 
has been rapid, because of the operation 
advantages gained from light-weight 
construction. 


sets 


accessories 


steel 


Progress in this direction is also evi- 
denced by the increased demands of the 
Army and Navy for welded fabrication. 
It is also shown by increased produc- 
tion of all-welded ships and other struc- 
tures in which greater strength and 
lighter weight are combined to produce 
a superior product. This development 
will also increase the demand for spe- 
cial welding machinery, particularly of 
the resistance welding type. 

In the petroleum industry there has 
been a steady increase in welded pipe- 
line fabrication, 96 per cent of all pipe- 
lines now laid being of this type. In 
addition, oil drilling operators are 
making increasing use of hard surfac- 
ing materials to lengthen the life of 
drill bits. This application is increas- 
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Electrode Production — pounds per ton of Steel Ingot 
(1931-1941) 
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ing consumption of welding rods and 
electrodes about 500,000 pounds per 
year. 

In building construction, there is evi- 
dence of a trend toward greater use of 
welded fabrication, particularly for in- 
dustrial buildings and multi-story steel- 
framed structures. New York and Chi- 
cago have revised their building codes 
to permit the use of welding in steel 
structures. 

The welding industry also comprises 
about 3,500 job welding shops, exclu- 
sive of sheet metal shops, small machine 
shops and automobile repair shops, 
which in the aggregate do a consider- 
able volume of welding. 

The users of welding and cutting 
processes in industry not only purchase 


rods and electrodes, but usually are in 
a favorable position to recommend, and 
in many cases to specify definitely the 
types of base materials to be used in 
the structures and equipment they are 
fabricating to order. 


Associations 
American Welding Society. °°) 
39th St., New York. 


International Acetylene 
30 E. 42nd St., New York. 


West 


Association, 


Manufacturers’ 
Yor k, 


National Electrical 
Association, 155 E. 44th St... New 
a a 

National Oxygen and Acetylene Asso 
ciation, 150 E. Broad St., Columbus, O 
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Women's Garments, Millinery 


(See also Dry Goods; Knit Goods, Underwear, and Hosiery) 





While the accompanying table shows 
sales of women’s garments of $1,312,- 
213,000 in 1939, it is far from complete. 
In that year there were also 2,338 cor- 
set and lingerie shops, with sales of 
$27,938,000; 2,293 hosiery shops, $35,- 
307,000; 1,863 other women’s acces- 
sories stores, $37,318,000. The grand 
total was $1,412,776,000. This figure 
takes no account of department store 
sales. 

Census figures on production are also 
difficult to appraise. The 1939 Census 
of Manufactures reported 1,050 manu- 
facturers of millinery, with products 
valued at $105,601,000; 145 producers 
of furs, $22,395,000; 272 manufacturers 
of corsets and allied garments, $84,- 
118,000; 313 manufacturers of women’s, 
children’s and misses’ underwear and 
nightwear, $61,792,000; 2,175 manufac- 
turers of fur coats and other fur gar- 
ments, $168,032,000; 7,171 manufactur- 
ers of women’s and children’s apparel, 
$1,163,376,000. 

The last figure was broken down as 
follows: Women’s and_ children’s 
blouses and waists, 302, $41,730,000; 
coats, suits and skirts (except fur 
coats), 1,966, $313,997,000: children’s 
coats, 153, $26,917,000; women’s, 
misses’ dresses, 2,916, $506,261,000; 
house dresses, uniforms and aprons, 
742, $123,698,000; children’s dresses, 
296, $50,584,000; children’s and infants’ 
wear, not elsewhere classified, 125, 
$18,983,000; raincoats and other water- 
proof garments, 76, $11,304,000; robes, 
lounging garments and dressing gowns, 
264, $39,830,000; women’s and misses’ 
clothing not elsewhere classified, 331, 
$40,070,000. 

In the women’s ready-to-wear field, 
independent retailers did 68.8 per cent 
f the business, compared with 72.8 per 
ent in 1935. Leased departments ac- 

uunted for 3.1 per cent of the sales, 
compared with 1.7 per cent in 19365. 
(Chains increased their share from 25.2 

26.2 per cent during the four years. 


Associations 
\merican Fur Merchants Association, 
, 363 7th Ave., New York. 
\merican National Fox & Fur 
eders Association, Wausau, Wis. 
\ssociated Fur Coat & Trimming 
Menufacturers Association, Inc., 224 W. 
St., New York. 
amber of Commerce of the Ap- 
Industry, Inc., 570 Seventh Ave., 
N York. 
istern Women’s Headwear Associa- 
Inc., 1440 Broadway, New York. 
r Dressers & Fur Dyers Associa- 
t Inc., 128 W. 31st St., New York. 
ngerie & Allied Trades Guild, 1 W. 
St.. New York. 


Retail Outlets for Women’s Garments and Millinery, 1939 


Women's 








Ready-to-Wear Furriers Millinery 
Sales Sales Sales 
Stores Co00) Stores Co00) Stores (000) 
Alabama 218 $ 6,853 { $ 252 76 $ 897 
Arizona . 63 1,464 ] (+) 16 230 
Arkansas 15% 3,671 3 144 1S 486 
California 2.369 TH,115 231 8,756 624 8,296 
Colorado 210 6.312 18 1.272 66 §63 
Connecticut 124 17,548 63 2,379 160 2,337 
Delaware 52 | (7) 0 362 
District of Columbia 166 14 1,325 76 1,815 
Florida > 546 ; (+) 151 1,586 
Georgia , ‘ 317 S 374 13S 1,781 
Idaho ‘ 110 1 76 24 133 
Illinois . 1,888 197 8,969 949 9,372 
Indiana 3 571 ‘1 1,975 313 646 
lowa ; 167 or) 1,622 194 1,557 
Kansas 39 6 124 132 869 
Kentucky 277 14 383 115 1,110 
Louisiana 235 5 233 57 1,440 
Maine : 190 12 733 67 4118 
Maryland 329 25 981 11% 1,234 
Massachusetts 1,037 137 7,488 524 5,593 
Michigan 987 83 1,398 152 5,168 
Minnesota ‘ {83 71 228 216 2,696 
Mississippi a 178 1 (*) 37 383 
Missouri 672 24 1,877 298 3,485 
Montana . ‘ 136 11 44 34 352 
Nebraska 232 16 HS wm 1,018 
Nevada .. ‘ : 41 , Ll» 3 tz 
New Hampshire 131 : 108 41 339 
New Jersey ‘ 1,133 105 8.157 173 4.576 
New Mexico 63 D 24 
New York 1,054 als 22,145 2,307 3,369 
North Carolina 389 ! 140 123 1,439 
North Dakota 96 10 02 20 177 
ee wake 1,042 84 $,249 74 6,292 
Oklahoma ; 294 6 281 6 1,189 
Oregon 205 17 600 63 885 
Pennsylvania , 2,363 2 6,785 RAG 8,483 
Rhode Island - 133 13 757 S4 906 
South Carolina 190 > 3 67 611 
South Dakota ‘ 121 y 169 34 238 
Tennessee : ‘ 256 1S 82 104 1,858 
Texas 822 19 1,035 269 41,83 
Utah ‘ 121 8 570 24 402 
Vermont : Sh : 16% 21 2 
Virginia 296 11,58 1S 18 102 1,474 
Washington er . 384 12,309 53 1,788 101 1,425 
West Virginia , 251 8,680 st) 16 70 782 
Wisconsin , 612 20,961 99 3,131 324 3,183 
Wyoming 82 1,376 3 45 12 60 
= 25,820 $1,009,494 2,214 $94,133 10.799 $118,586 
*Consolidated with millinery sales 
‘Withheld to avoid disclosure 
Bureau of the Census 
Midwestern Millinery Association, Publications 
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New York Fur Trimming Manufac- 1 $100.00 $ 60.00 
turers Association, Inc., 363 7th Ave., > on be anaes 
, r S i s. 
I j ork. cae te , 
New York American Furrier, 360 7th Ave. New 


Popular Priced Dress Manufacturers York City. American-Mitchell Fashion 
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Wood-Working 


(See also Furniture and House Furnishings: Lumber) 





As classified by the 1939 Census of 
Manufactures, the wood-working in- 
dustry includes both those industries 
engaged in the manufacture of lumber 
and those engaged in making various 
products from lumber. This involves 
practically all industries in which wood 
in some form is the principal material. 

Furniture manufacturing is the 
largest single classification in the wood- 
working industry and the 1939 Census 
of Manufactures listed 3,501 establish- 
ments that were engaged in making all 
kinds of furniture, including store and 
office fixtures. These establishments 
employed an average of 159,443 wage 
earners during that year and had a 
total payroll of $155,409,000. The 
value of their products was $624,156,- 
000, of which $332,158,000 was added 
by manufacture. 

The cost of materials, containers, fuel 
and purchased electrical energy totaled 
$291,998,000. (Additional information 
on the furniture industry can be found 
in the FURNITURE AND HOUSE FURNISH- 
INGS section.) 

In the lumber and timber products 
classification, the 1939 Census of Man- 
ufactures included logging camps; mer- 
chant sawmills, combined sawmills and 
planing mills, including those engaged 
in the manufacture of boxes, veneer 
mills, and cooperage stock mills. This 
census listed 11,520 establishments in 
this classification, with 400,000 wage 
earners earning $300,000,000. Cost of 
materials, containers, fuel, and pur- 
chased electric energy was $345,800,156. 
Value of products produced was $1,122,- 
058,000 with value added by manufac- 
ture, $502,681,160. 

The wood products industries have a 
value of over twelve billion dollars and 
rate among the ten largest industries in 
the country, according to Wood Prod- 
iets. The requirements for machinery, 
equipment and supplies are in direct 
proportion to the size of the industry 
and are fairly constant, there being no 
decided seasonal variations in the in- 
dustry as a whole. There are, of 

irse, certain branches such as furni- 
ture and millwork which are affected 
by the semi-annual markets and home 
building, respectively. 

Purchasing of Such materials as lum- 
ber, veneer, plywood and finishing ma- 
terials is done well in advance of actual 
Supplies and tools are purchased 
a» needed. Heavy production machin- 
e power equipment and other capi- 
ta goods are replaced according to ob- 
so-seence. While the larger plants 
h purchasing agents, the great ma- 
jo: ty of purchases are made by the 
Pont manager who is usually a mem- 
be of the firm, or by the superintend- 
en or jointly. 

mber, veneers, and plywood consti- 
tu' the chief raw materials of the in- 
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The Wood-Working Industries 


The principal industries in which wood- 
working plays an important part are indi- 
cated by the following table of forest prod- 
ucts, and others, as shown in 1939 Census 
of Manufactures: 

No. Value 
of of prod- 
estab- ucts in 
lish- thou- 
ments sands 


Furniture, including store and 

Gee MEE wane xsseseosc 3,501 624,156 
Planing mill products (in- 

cluding general millwork) 

made in planing mills not 

connected with saw milis. 3,076 320,614 
Motor vehicle bodies and 

parts and trailers ...... . 1,053 4,039,930 


Shipbuilding, boats .. A 406 327,387 
Excelsior ........ oe 53 2,987 
Lumber and timber prod- 

a er 11,520 1,122,058 
Turpentine and resin ....... 993 29,025 
Lasts and related products.. 18 5,433 
Window and door. screens 

and weather strip....... 162 15,224 


Wood turned and shaped and 
other wood goods not else- 


where classified ....... 755 70,267 
Baskets and rattan and wil- 

low ware, not including 

furniture ...... sie ee 200 18,204 
Boxes, cigar wooden and part 

wooden .. nuns wa 59 6,330 
Boxes, wooden, other .. 642 87,354 
COMOCMMR ick cccwee 350 38,261 
Biliard and pool _ tables, 

bowling alleys, and acces- 

ar ee 23 5,547 
Mirror and picture frames 181 13,224 
Caskets, coffins, burial cases, 

and other mortician goods 599 70,35 
CA PEND. ccc wasacsnsesan 35 17,724 
Matches ... : ‘ 28 25,577 
Wool preserving 218 106,295 
ol , saree 34 3,421 
DE cee8dsecdncu non = 35 20,493 
Toys, games and play- 

ground equipment ........ 343 55,401 
Pa‘lway cars phat abude kann 154 335,321 
Ice refrigerators and_ ice 

ere sha - 10,123 





dustry. Other materials used in large 
quantities include nails, glue, screws, 
bolts, paints, varnishes, lacquers, putty, 
glass, hardware, sheet metal, castings, 
upholstering materials, cane, marble, 
wire and hooks, paraffin and other bar- 
rel liners, and wire basket handles. 


Planing mills, not including those 
connected with sawmills, increased from 
2,858 in 1937 to 3,076 in 1939. There 
were 62,838 wages earners employed in 
1939, with total wages of $62,815,000. 
Total value of products was $320,614,- 
000; value added by manufacture was 
$142,879,000; cost of materials, fuel, 
and purchased electric energy was 
$177,735,000. 

Production included dressed lumber, 
$375,623,000; doors, $43,512,000; sash, 
$24,481,000; window and door frames, 
$21,388,000; portable houses, $8,462,- 
000; miscellaneous, $117,265,000. 

The manufacture of wooden contain- 
ers is a substantial part of the wood 
products industry. The wood container 
is divided into four divisions, namely, 
wooden box and crate, including box 
shooks, cooperage, veneer package, and 
cigar box. The Census of 1939 listed 
1,394 establishments engaged in the 
manufacture of wooden containers of 
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all kinds. Value of products for that 
year totaled approximately 160 million 
dollars. With higher prices for the 
products of this industry now prevail- 
ing, Barrel and Box and Packages esti- 
mates that the value of the products 
for 1942 will approximate $200,000,000. 

Further breaking down this section 
of the industry, the 1939 Census of 
Manufactures lists 642 establishments 
making wooden boxes, not including 
cigar boxes. The value of products pro- 
duced was $87,354,000. Value added by 
manufacture was $41,597,000, and cost 
of materials, fuel, and purchased elec- 
tric energy amounted to $45,453,622. An 
average of 25,981 wage earners for thc 
year were paid a total of $19,543,532. 
The production was as follows: 

PRODUCTION OF WOODEN BOXES 
Lumber, not wire-bound: 


For fruits and vegetables.... 29,258,000 

For industrial and other uses... 48,380,000 
Veneer-panel, not wire-bound: 

For fruits and vegetables.... 11,141,000 


For industrial and other uses.. 13,084,000 
Lumber, wire-bound: 


For fruits and vegetables..... 2,059,000 

For industrial and other uses.. 7,311,000 
Veneer-panel, wire-bound: 

For fruits and vegetables..... 6.951.000 

For industrial and other uses.. 7,195,000 


Combination wood and fiber: 

For fruits and vegetables..... 3,000 

For industrial and other uses.. 637,000 

There were 59 establishments in 1939 
engaged primarily in the manufacture 
of wooden or part-wooden boxes in 
which cigars are packed for sale, valued 
at $6,330,768, compared with 69 units 
in 1937 with total value of products of 
$7,128,170, a decline of 11.2 per cent. 


There were 755 plants engaged pri- 
marily in turning and shaping wood in 
1937, with production of goods amount- 
ing to $70,267,824, compared to $59,- 
794,078 in 1935. The industry em- 
ployed 23,087 wage earners with pay- 
roll of $19,492,757. The cost of mate- 
rials, fuel and purchased electric energy 
totaled $32,836,689 and the value added 
by manufacture was $37,431,135. 


In the manufacture of cooperage in 
1939, products made by 350 establish- 
ments amounted to $38,261,000. Value 
added by manufacture was $13,943,000. 
Cost of materials, fuel and purchased 
electric energy totaled $24,318,000. 

Slack cooperage was valued at $12,- 
061,000; tight, $22,508,000. Whisky 
barrels were the largest single type, 
$7,942,000. 

In 1939, there were 200 establish- 
ments engaged in the manufacture of 
baskets and other veneer packages. 
Value of the products of this division 
of the industry amounted to $18,204,- 
000. Baskets and veneer packages for 
fruit and vegetables constitute the 
chief kind of containers in this di- 
vision, although a large number of 
baskets for industrial and other uses 
are turned out. Barrel and Box and 
Packages estimates that there are now 
approximately 220 establishments en- 
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WOOD-WORKING 








in the manufacture of veneer 
Stock used in this industry 
of hardwoods such as gum, 
hard maple, poplar and elm. 
Equipment consists of veneer lathes 
and clippers, dryers, basket-forming 
and handle machines. A large amount 
of wire and staples are used, together 
with large quantities of stains and 
dyes. 
The value of cork 
was $17,724,000. 
The general equipment of the wood- 
working plant includes blower systems 
for collecting sawdust and shavings, 
which are conveyed to the boilers; ven- 
tilating and steam or warm air heating 
systems; conveyors for lumber and in 
some cases for the finished products; 
and compressed air for operating var- 
nish sprayers and certain machines 
used for wood-working, cleaning, etc. 
The equipment of a wood-working 
plant consists of the necessary power 
plant, dry-kilns for preparing lumber 
for use, standard wood-working ma- 
chines for cutting it to size, surfacing, 
milling, etc., sanding and other finish- 
ing machines, and, following the hand 
work of the joiners and cabinetmakers, 
who put the finished parts together, 


gaged 
packages. 
consists 
tupelo, 


products in 1939 





equipment for finishing by varnishing, 
rubbing, etc. 

In practically all of the plants built 
or modernized in late years, the build- 
ings are of fireproof construction and 
equipped with automatic sprinklers. 

The wood-working industry uses 
many motor trucks, interior power 
truck and trailer systems, chain and 
pneumatic hoists, motors, compressed 
air pump for cleaning and spraying 
purposes, belting, drills and bits, oil 
storage and self-measuring pump sys- 
tems. 

The value of woodworking machin- 
ery made in 1939 was $21,604,000, a 
gain of 6.4 per cent over 1937. 


Associations 
Associated Cooperage Industries of 
America, 411 Olive St., St. Louis. 


National Association of Furniture 
Manufacturers, 666 Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago. 

National Wooden Box Association, 


308 Barr Bldg., Washington, D. CU. 

American Veneer Packaging Associa- 
tion, 804 17th St., N. W., Washington, 
D.. C. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1941.] 


\. Ss. M. BE. Mechanical Catalog and Di- 
rectory. 

(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 
414-415 Hauseman 
Mich. Published by 
Service Est 1929 
Trim size, 74x1l0% 


Cosgrove’s Magazine, 
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Cosgrove Technical 
Subscription, $2 


Type size, 64% x9% Published bi-monthly, 
Jan., Mar., May, July, Sept., Nov Forms 
close 1 week preceding Agency dis- 
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quest Circulation (Publisher's State 

nent), 5,050 tates 

Times l Page » Page % Page 

8 $ 50.00 $ 25.00 $ 15.00 


Furniture Manufacturer. 
(See FURNITURE ANI 

INGs.) 

Industrial Finishing. 
(See MANUFACTURING 


House FURNISH 


INDUSTRIES. ) 


Thomas’ Hegister of American Manufac- 
turers. 
(See INDUSTRIES. ) 


2232 No. Meridian 


MANUFACTURING 
Veneers and Piywood, 


St Indianapolis Published by S. H 
Smith Co Sst. 1907 Subscription, $1 
rim: sige 8% x114, Type page 7%x10 
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ey discounts, 0-10. Circulation (Publish- 
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Sts., Xenia, Ohio Published by Wood 
Constr. Pub. Co. Est. 1914. Subscription, 
$2. Type page, 7 5/16x10%. Published Ist 


ind 15th. Forms close 16 days preceding 

Agency discount, 15-2. Circulation 
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Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page 4, Page 
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Color, $35: bleed, 10% 

Wood Products, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 


cago. Published by Lumber Buyers Pub 
“o Inc Est. 1922 Free (controlled) 
Trim size, 8%x1l1l% Type page, 7x10 
Published 15th Forms close 10th 
Agency discounts, 15-2 N. 1. A. A. state- 
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lation (CCA), 4.862; (gross), 5.3908. Fur 


Type page, 7x10 
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WOOD WORKING 





First—in reader 
interest, plant coverage 


and advertising results. 


Since the response to advertising in publications 
is in direct ratio to reader interest, the publishers 
of Wood Products have systematically gauged 
the current interests of plant man- 
agers and have augmented that 
current interest with a very car2- 
fully planned editorial program for 
the industry’s future advancement. 


This program, conducted with the 
advice and active help of the in- 
dustry’s leaders, fact finding bod- 
ies, engineers, laboratories, etc., has 
been directly responsible for the 
growth of an aggressive esprit 
d’corps throughout the field which 





WOOD PRopuUCTS 


adoption of 
and equipment, and the discovery of new uses 
and adaptations of wood in its several forms 
previously thought to be imprac- 


ar pli . 
7 ticable and frequently impossible. 


LZ f' : 
Ved irre 


wit -t 
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has decidedly changed the thinking I MLETe 


about wood amongst those who for 
years have looked upon it as the rawest of raw 
materials. The end result is an active, aggressive 








s publication gives complete cov- 
ge of all furniture and wood-work- 

plants in Central and South 
erica, Mexico and the West Indies. 
s printed entirely in Spanish and 
s to encourage the purchase of 
erican supplies and equipment by 
turing American production meth- 
styles and designs. A real good- 
builder and business producer for 
hrms who see the great potentiali- 


0 be found in Latin-American trade. 





results from 


BARREL: BOX 
: PACKAGES 





Devoted to the manufacturing and 
use of wood containers of all descrip- 
tions. The fact that this publication 
has served the wood container in- 
dustry exclusively for nearly a half 
century indicates that it enjoys the 
full confidence of a great industry. A 
proved, effective means of selling to 
makers of nailed and veneer boxes, 
barrels and baskets. A prime market 
for nails, wire, machinery, hoops and 


lumber, and other allied products. 





Published at 431 
South Dearborn St. 


Chicago, Illinois 


advanced manufacturing methods 


This type of editorial policy spells 
Leadership; strong, helpful, posi- 
tive leadership that creates such a 
confidence in readers that adver- 
tisers in Wood Products have found 
that excellent results are a foregone 
conclusion. If you, or your client 
has a product that will contribute 
toward the attainment of the above 
policy, you will find that your 
sales message, properly presented in 
Wood Products, will bring prompt 
the type of firms to which it is a 


pleasure to sell and mutually profitable to deal. 





VenETIAln Lh 





The purpose of the “VENETIAN BLIND 
DEALER” is to promote a wider use of 
the product through active, intelli- 
gent merchandising, and to encourage 
selling and advertising methods that 
will result in their profitable sale by 
dealers and manufacturers. Circulated 
on a list of over 12,000 dealers, its 
production of inquiries and sales for 
advertisers is most satisfactory. Quick- 


mail coupons provided for advertisers. 
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Unclassified 


Publications 








American Bar Association Journal, 114° 
N. Dearborn St., Chicago. Published by 
American Bar Ass'n Est. 1915 Legal 
field covered Subscription, $3 Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 6%x10. Pub- 
lished 25th preceding. Forms close 15th 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Pub- 
lisher’s Statement) 31,520. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $250.00 $130.00 $ 90.00 
t 290.00 110.00 75.00 
12 °00.00 100.00 60.00 
American Ironsmith, The, 64 W Ran- 
dolph St., Chicago Published by Nat'l 
Blacksmiths & Welders Ass'n. Est. 1875 
Subscription, $1 Trim size, 8%xll% 
Type page, 64x10. Published ist. Forms 
close 18th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 
culation (Publisher's Statement), 5,179; 
(gross), 5,332 tates 
Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
l $ 70.00 $ 45.00 $ 30.00 
12 50.00 32.00 19.00 
Art News, 136 E. 57th St New York 
Est. 1902 Published by The Art Fdn., 
Inc. Subscription, $4.50 Trim size, 9%x 
13% Type page S%xlls Published 
semi-monthly, Oct., thru May; monthly, 
June thru Sept. Forms close 8 days prec 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $110.00 $ 60.00 
20 120.00 66.00 36.00 


Hroom and Broom Corn News, Arcola, Il! 


Published by Bailey & Lindenmeyer. Est 
1912. Subscription, $1.50. Trim size, 9x12 
Type page, 7x10 Published Tuesday 
Forms close Saturday Discounts, none 
Rates 
Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
1 $ 25.00 $ 13.00 $ T.00 
52 20.00 10.00 5.00 
Brooms, Brushes and Mops, 407 FE. Mich- 
igan St.. Milwaukee. Published by Trade 


Press Pub. Co Est. 1898. Subscription 
$1 Trim size 6%x10 ype page, 5%x 
Nly Published 5th Forms close 25th 
Agency discounts, 10-2 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page “4 Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 30.00 $ 16.00 
12 50.00 25.00 13.00 
Churchman, 425 Fourth Ave., New York 
City Est. 1804. Subscription, $4. Type 
page, 7%x10. Published Ist and 15th, 
Sept. thru June; monthly, July and Aug 
Forms close 15 days prec Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
l $140.00 $ 71.00 $ 35.50 
" 119.00 60.35 30.18 
12 112.00 56.80 28.40 
Church Property Administration, 135 W 
Wells St.. Milwaukee, Wis. Published bv 
The Administrative Pub. Co Est. 1936 
Subscription, $1.50. Trim size. 8%x11% 
Type page, 7x10 Published bi-monthly 
from Jan Forms close 15th preceding 


Agency 
port on 


discounts, 15-2 _ oo ie 
request Circulation 


re- 
(Swern), 


De 1940, 14.102; (gross), 14,286. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$190.00 $105.00 $ 57.50 
3 171.00 94.50 51.75 
4 161.50 89.25 48.85 
Church Manacement, 1900 Euclid Ave 
Cleveland. Ohio. Est. 1924. Subesription, 
$2.50 Type page, 7x10 Published 25th 
except July and Aug. Yearbook published 
July 1. Forms close 10th of month prec 
Agency discounts 15-2 Circulation 
(Swern), 14577; (gross), 14,922. Rates 
per insertion 
1 Time *11 Times 
Under 28 li.. per line $ 35 $ 30 
28 to 70 li., per line 30 25 
1 page 84.00 73.50 
% page 47.25 47.00 
% page 34.00 29 40 
*The 11-time contract includes 10 is- 
sues and yearbook 
Yearbook Rates 
Under ?8 li.. per agate line $ 40 
28-70 li.. per line, per insertion +0 
1 page 195.00 
% page 57.75 
\ page 42.00 
Expositor. The, 414 Caxton Blde., Cleve- 


land, © 
Pub. Co 
Trim size 
Published 
5th 


Published bv the F. M. Barton 
Inc. Est. 1898. Subscription. &3 
6s x9% Type pag@e, 5%x8Y\y 
15th preceding Forms close 
preceding Agency discount, 15-2 
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Circulation (Publisher’s Statement), 15,- 
102. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

l $ 75.00 $ 40.00 $ 22.50 

12 60.00 33.00 17.50 


Color and bleed rates on application 


Guild News, The, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 


New York Published by The Artists 

Guild, Ine. Est. 1938. Subscription, $0.50 

Type page, 4%x9%. Published 25th, Oct. 

thru June Forms close 10th Agency 
discount, 15-2. Rates 

Times % Page % Page % Page 1Inch 

$ 60.00 $ 50.00 $ 35.00 $ 4.50 

" 54.00 45.00 31.50 4.05 

st) 51.00 42.50 29.75 3.83 

Homilletic & Pastoral Review, 53 Park 


Pl.. New York Published by Joseph F 
Wagner, Inc Est. 1900 Subscription, 
$4. Trim size, 94%x6%. Type page, 5x8% 


Published 21st. Forms close 10th. Agency 

discount, 15-2 Circulation (Publisher's 

Statement), 7,115 Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
l $ 75.00 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 
6 72.00 38.00 24.00 
12 67.50 36.00 22.50 


Standard red, $30 extra: bleed, $5 
99° 


Legal Intelligencer, The, 222 N. 15th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Est. 1843. Subscription, 


$15. Trim size, 19%x15. Type page, 17% 
x13 7/16 Published daily except Sat., 
Sun.. and holidays Forms close 3 p. m 
publishing day preceding Agency dis- 


counts, 15-2 Circulation (Publisher's 


Statement). 1,440 Real estate. 14%; 
builders, 15%: lawyers, 48%; banks, 5%: 
insurance companies, 3%: credit, 2% 

merchants, 4%; others. 9% Rates 1 
line, $0.10; 1,000 lines, $0.08; 5,000 lines, 
$0.07 


Marking Devices, 506 S Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. Published by Marking Devices 


Pub. Co Est. 1905. Subscription, $1.50 
Trim size, 8%x11% Type page, 7x10 
Published 15th. Forms close 8th. Agency 
discounts, none. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 1.151. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $ 47.00 $ 24.00 $ 14.50 
12 30.00 17.00 9.50 
National Sheriff. 185 E. State St.. Colum- 





bus, Ohio Published by National Sher- 
iffs’ Ass'n Est. 1941 Subscription. $2 
Trim size, 8%x1l. Tyne pare. T%x 911/16 
Published 20th. Forms close 10th pre- 
ceding Agency discount, 15-2 Circula- 
tion (Publisher's Statement) 4,850 
Rates 
Times 1 Page \™% Pare % Page 
l $150.00 $ 75.00 $ 50.00 
f 1235.00 67.50 45.00 
1” °7 50 63.75 42.50 
Color, $30: bleed, 10% 
National Sherthend Renorter. The. 15° 
Nassau St, New York. Official paver Nat'l 
Shorthand Revorters’ Ass'n Est. 1905. 
Subscription. $2.50 Free to members 
Trim size, 6%x10 Type page 5x8 
Published 15th ‘except Aue. and Sent ) 
Forms close 15th preceding. Agency dis- 
eounts, none Rates 
Times 1 Paes \% Page % Page 
1 $ 35.00 $ 70.00 $ 11.00 
10 31.50 18.00 9.90 
New York Law Journal, 17 Murray St.. 
New York. N. Y. Published by New York 
Law Publishine Co Est 1888. Sub- 
ecription, $18.50 Trim size, 22%x15%\%. 
Type page, 14%x21. Published daily ex- 
cept Sunday and legal holidays. Monday 
to Friday forms close 4:00 p. m. dav 
mrrec.; Sat., 12 noon Agency discount, 
15-0; 5% on legal. Circulation (Sworn). 
March 1941, 7.223. tates—Transient 
rate, $.35 per line: 1.000 lines, $.32; 2,000 
lines, $.29: 3.500 lines, $.26. 
oil Mill Gazetteer. 101 Burleson Ave.. 
Wharton, Tex. Published by Nat'l and 
Tri-States Oil Mill Supts. Ass'n Est 
1894. Subscription. $1 Trim size, 9x12 
Type page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms 
close 5th Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Swern). S803; (gross), 856 (348 
deductible from dues) Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $ 50.00 $ 3000 $ 20.00 
12 36.00 22.50 15.25 
Patent and Trade Mark Review, 347 
Madison Ave., New York Published by 
Trade Activities, Inc Est. 1902 Sub- 


scription, $5. Trim size, 6x9. Type page 
4%x7. Published 25th. Forms close 10th 
Agency discounts, 20-0. Circulation (Pub 


lisher’s Statement) 600. Rates—l page 
$25: % page, $15; 4% page, $8.59. 

Pests and Their Control, 517 E. 14th St. 
Kansas City, Mo. Published by Stock 
yards Printing Co Est. 1933. Subscrip 
tion, $3 Type page, 7%x10 Published 
5th. Forms close 20th. Agency dis 
counts, 10-2 Circulation (Swern) 750; 


(gross), 1,000. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$ 42.00 $ 27.00 $ 17.00 

12 30.00 20.00 10.50 


Picture and Gift Journal, 537 S. Dearborn 
Published by J. C. 


St., Chicago Raleigh 
Est. 1880 Subscription, $2. Trim siz 
9x12 Type page. 7x10. Published 5th 
Forms close 28th Agency discounts 
15-2. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 90.00 $ 52.00 $ 35.00 
6 75.00 14.00 27.00 
12 70.00 40.00 24.00 
Professional Art Magazine, 320 W. Doty 
St.. Madison, Wis. Published by Ben 
Duggear Est 1934 Subscription, $1 
Trim size, 9x12 Type page, 7x10 Pub 
lished 20th every two months, Aug 
Forms close ist of preceding month 


Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulation 

(Publisher's Statement), 13,810; (gross) 

15,011 Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page l, Page 
1 $150.00 $ 80.00 $ 60.00 
6 120.00 65.00 48.00 


Lexington St., Milwau 


Sanitation, 734 E 
E. C. Kratsch 


kee, Wis Published by 
Est. 1930. Subscription, $1. Official organ 
Nat'l Sanitary Supply Ass'n. Type page 
5%x8%. Published 25th preceding. Forms 
close 2ist preceding month Agency dis 


counts, 12-3 Rates 
Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
1 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 17.00 
12 $0.00 22.00 12.00 
Secial Forces, Mt. toval and Guilford 
Aves., Baltimore, Md Published by Wil 
liams & Wilkins Co Est. 1922 Sub 
scription, $4. Type page, 5%x8% Pub 
lished quarterly, March, May, October 
and December Forms close 15th pre 
ceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $ 35.00 $ 23.00 $ 14.00 
{ 30.00 17.00 10.00 
Staff Magazine, 280 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Published by John C. Gerst 
ner. Official organ of The Butlers Club 
Inc. Est. 1936. Subscription, $2. Type siz 
7x10 3/16 Published 5th Forms clos¢ 


25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 


(Sworn), 5.000. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 1, Page 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 45.00 
12 80.00 45.00 35.00 


Survey Midmonthly, 112 E. 19th St . Ne nS 
York Published by Survey Associates 
Ince. Est. 1912. Professional social wor! 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8%x1l% 
Type page, 7x10 Published 15th. Forms 
close 28th Agency discounts, 15-2 iT 
culation (Publisher's Statement), 
(gross), 15,172. Rates— 


14,485 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 90.00 $ 45.00 $ 22 
12 76.50 38.25 19.1 
Trade Mark Reporter, 522 5th Ave.. New 


York. Est. 1911 Published by U. s 
Trade Mark Ass'n. Subscription, $10. T) 
page, 5x8. Published 4th week of pu! 
cation month. Forms close 20th. Age! 


discounts, 20-0. Circulation (Publish 

Statement), 700. Rates— 

Times 1 Page \% Page y% Pas 
1 $ 25.00 $ 15.00 $ 8.! 
12 22.08 12.92 6 


CANADA 
Searlet and Gold Annual, official publ! 
tion Royal North West Mounted P< 
Veterans’ Ass'n. Published by Roy W! 


ley Prtg. and Pub. Co., Ltd., 818 Richa 
St. Vancouver. B. C Subscription 

Type page, 11%x8%. Published Oct: 
Ist annually. Forms close Septen 
15th. Agency discount, 15-2. Circulat! 
8000. Rates—1 page, $150; % page, * 


\% page, $40; % page, $25. 
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